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LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL | 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Presbyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


In Comfort 
and Security 


Making ends meet becomes 
an easy task in the worst 
of times when you face 
each day with the com- 
fortable assurance that 
you and yours are wholly 
protected by a Great-West 
Pueorolioy. i, Lnerecs 
untold earning capacity in 
this feeling of comfort and 
security. 


The Great-West Life 


Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE :: WINNIPEG 


THE PERFECTION OF NATURE. 


Nature finishes everything and that 
makes a large part of her charm, Every 
little flower is perfect and complete, from 
root to seed. Every leaf which will open in 
the next springtime will have its little ribs 
and edges as exactly and completely finished 
as if it were the only leaf God intended to 
make in the whole year. 


Let us learn to do everything as well as 
we can. That ‘turns life into art. Itis a 
fine art to walk well, not in the heavy way 
which most of us walk. It is a fine art to 
speak well, to articulate distinctly, to 
pronounce correctly, to use the right word 
and not the wrong one. 

Anything complete, rounded, full, exact, 
gives pleasure; anything slovenly, slip- shod, 
unfinished, is discouraging.—James Free- 
man Clarke. 


TORONTO, Canada. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 
School and Upper School, Prepares for Uni- 
versities, Royal Military College and business. 
Calendar serntt on application. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 
Head Master. 


41% icShane Bell Foundry Co. 
ih } BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 
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a Specialty 


CHRISTMAS AND THE HOME 


One of the reasons why Christmas is 
a joy day is because it magnifies the home. 
Family life is at high tide in the unselfish 
and considerate atmosphere of this glad- 
some season, when conspiracies of kindness 
eall forth the sweet laughter of little 
children, and bring millions of men and 
women back from the frozen lands of self- 
seeking and competition to the warmth 
and geniality of human fellowship and 
friendly service. 

If this spirit were carried throughout 
the year, the world would be brighter and 
better.—EH'x. 
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The Official Monthly Record of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 


PRICE YEARLY, PER COPY: 
Six or more to one address, 40 cents; 

Five, 45c. ; four, 50c.; three, 60c. ;two,75c. ;one, $1.00 
Send money order, postal note, or cheque at par. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 

Do not send stamps. 

If parcels are not received in good condition, 
orif orders are to be discontinued, 
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In renewing an order give the name and address to 

which it was previously sent. 4 
All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 
Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
| This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 


There is no other way in which 


so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. ~ 
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- “WHEN LIFE’S NEW YEARS 
, ARE DONE? 


Two short words, “Heaven” and “Hell” 
sum up men’s thought of human destiny. 
“Heaven” means happiness; “Hell” the 
opposite. 

“Heaven” is seldom challenged, for most 
men, Christian or pagan, give welcome to 


the thought of some happier life beyond the 


grave. 

Not so with “Hell”. The word means 
everything from which men shrink. They 
wish it were not true. The wish is father to 
the thought. Hence constant aim to banish 
it. Hence numerous recent letters in the 
public press devoted to that end. 

This writing is simply a reminder of 
some facts which most people admit, and 
some truths and lessons which all should 
lay to heart. 

Some Generally Accepted Facts. 

1. A first great fact to remember is that 
the future, beyond this life, is spiritual, 
not physical. Our worn out bodies, in 
which we have lived here for a little while, 


are left behind, but we, ourselves, live on.’ 


The Scriptures tell us this fact. Our own 
consciousness confirms it. The shrinking 
from nothingness, the longing for immortal- 
ity, is itself the voice of the immortal, 
the unending, within us. If we were not 
immortal that longing would not be there. 
We would be like the beasts that perish. 


2. The pleasures and pains of this life 
are of both body and spirit. When the 
body is in health, all parts working in 
harmony, life is a physical joy. If the 
body is out of order, there is pain. So is it 
with the spirit; when it is in health, in 
harmony with itself and with the Great 
Spirit, all is peace. “Great peace have they 
that love Thy Law”; i.e., who love what 
Thou lovest. But when the human spirit 
is out of harmony with. itself and with 
God, there is unrest and pain—“There is 
no peace saith my God to the wicked”; i.e., 

who do not like what God likes. 


y; 
. 


- 


3. Pleasure or pain of spirit, even in 
this life, is greater than pleasure or pain 
of body. ‘Men in ecstacy of spirit have for- 
gotten entirely their bodily wants or pains, 
while on the other hand, distress of spirit 
has driven men to suicide, in the vain effort 
to escape that distress, a thing which bodily 
pain has never done so long as the spirit 
was at peace. 


4. The only cure for bodily pain is the 
removal of its cause. So the only cure for 
pain of spirit is the removal of its cause 
and the surrender of that spirit to Him 
who alone can take away the cause of its 
dispeace and create it anew in His own 
likeness, in harmony with Himself. In no 
other way can human spirit find relief from 
unrest and pain. “Our souls were made 
for Thee and they cannot rest until they 
rest in Thee.” None have ever found peace 
away from Christ, and those who have truly 
come to Him can tell the peace He has 
given. 


6. All experience shows that habit along 
any line grows confirmed with years, that. 
the longer a human spirit lives without 
surrendering to Christ, to be created anew 
in harmony with Him, the less likely is 
it ever to take that step. Nearly all who 
come to Him do so in youth, a few in middle 
life, in old age almost none. This teaching 
of experience is everywhere confirmed by 
Scripture. 


7. If, therefore, for a lifetime, a human 
spirit persists in refusing Christ’s call, 
both reason and experience point to the 
continuance of this attitude in the beyond. 
This testimony also is confirmed by Scrip- 
ture, which teaches that death frees the 
spirit from the body but does not change its 
character, that in the beyond the ‘“un- 
righteous” are “unrighteous . still,’—the 
“filthy, filthy still,’—the “righteous, right- 
eous still,”’—the “holy, holy still,”’—or “yet 
more” as the word translated “still” 
literally means. 
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8. It is in accord with both reason, 
experience and Scripture that though in 
this life the pain and unrest of a spirit not 
in harmony with God, not loving what He 
loves, may be lulled and dulled by life’s 
opiates, the world’s pleasures and attract- 
ions, yet when these opiates are left behind, 
the unrest will assert itself, and with ever 
increasing power, just as does bodily pain 
when an opiate wears off, and that this 
unrest must continue, for there is no escape 
of a spirit from itself. 

That unrest and pain, that black, blank, 
hopeless outlook of the spirit, no human 
thought in this life can grasp, no tongue 
nor pen can tell. And because men here 
cannot realize it, and in order that they 
may keep away from it, Christ pictures it 
in those awful words,—‘‘where their worm 
dieth not and their fire is not quenched”; 
and Christ’s pictures, whether figurative or 
literal, are ever true. 


Some Truths and Lessons. 


1. One great Truth from the above facts 
is that God does not make a man’s “hell” 
and send him to it, but that any one who 
goes to such a doom makes his own “hell” 
and goes to it of his own choice, and goes 
to it in spite of all that God has done to 
keep him from it. “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only Begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have Everlasting Life.” Christ 
“loved me and gave Himself for me” and 
He calls to the burdened, restless human 
spirit—“Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest”—“Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out.” And He can make His 
promise good, for ‘He is able to save unto 
the uttermost all who come unto God by 
Him.” It is an awful truth that man makes 
his own “hell” and goes to it by his own 
choice. 


2. A second great lesson is that while 
the hope of a spirit changing its attitude 
towards God lessens as life lengthens, no 
man has ever the right to say that any 
other man has sinned away his day of 
Grace; for even into the shadows that 
gather around the spirit as it nears the 
Great Divide, there may come the memory 
of a prayer learned at a mother’s knee, and 
once more in the gathering gloom—“I pray 
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Thee, Lord, my soul to keep” may reach 
the All-Loving, All-Pitying, who waits 
and watches to the end, ready to hear,.to 
answer, to forgive, to heal, to save. 


3. A third great lesson—It should be 
the first concern of every life to give itself 
to Christ to be created anew, in harmony . 
with Him, and there can be no greater 
folly and madness than to put off to-an 
uncertain to-morrow which one may never 
see, the surrender of the spirit to the Great 
Physician for the healing and peace that He 
alone can give. 


4, The greatest work in the _ world, 
greatest in every respect, is to make known 
to restless, unsatisfied humanity every- 
where, the Story of the Christ who can cure 
its unrest and ease its pain. That work may 
be done by life and voice and pen and by 
Good News “into all the world, to every 
creature.” 2 


5. The greatest aspect or department of 
that greatest work in the world is to lead 
the young from earliest years, when easily - 
influenced and impressed, to see and know— 
“What a Friend we have in Jesus,” and to 
lead them to realize Him ever near with 
never-failing sympathy and help. In child- 
hood, men and women as a rule start out in 
the direction of their destiny, and parents, 
more than any others, have to do with 
the direction they take. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE WEEK 


There is probably no other thing in all 
the wide range of Christian activities, inside 
or outside the church, so effective in 
promoting the Kingdom of God or the world, 
as family worship in the home. If con- 
ducted in a right spirit, no matter how 
homely the manner of it, the impression 
upon the children is never forgotten. 


The best step that any parents can take 
for their family is to begin family worship, 
and the best time is now, with this New 
Year. | 


For those who will begin, and who would 
like to use them at the start, the prayers on 
another page of this issue may be helpful, 
choose your own chapters or verses of Scrip- 
ture to read, and use these prayers, or the 
Lord’s Prayer, or your own words. But 
begin somehow if you value your children’s ~ 
best well being. 


JANUARY, 1924 


THE NEW YEAR WEEK OF PRAYER. 


For about eighty years the Evangelical 
Christian Churches of the World have set 
apart the first week of the New Year as a 
week of united prayer to God for His bless- 
ing on the world and upon their work for 
His Kingdom in the world. Sometimes this 
season has been followed by great revival, 
sometimes it has seemed but an opening 
ceremony to the New Year, beginning and 
ending with itself. 

This Week of Prayer has two great 

aspects, human and Divine, its testimony to 
men and its appeal to God. 

1. In its human aspect it proclaims to 
men the two supreme facts of the Christian 
Church. First and chief, it proclaims to the 
world that the Church is, above all else, 
spiritual, with Christ its Life and Light 
and Strength, that it is not of men but of 
God, not merely a human organization but 
the expression, the embodiment of a Divine 
life. It is “His Body the Church.” 

The Week of Prayer also proclaims that 
Christ’s true followers, though working in 
different types of organization as they may 
prefer, are all members of that Body, one 
in Him, making common appeal for His 
guidance and blessing and then going forth 
to His work for another year in the spirit 
of unity, as brethren in Him; with one hope, 
one aim, one purpose, to promote as best 
they can, His Kingdom in the hearts of 
men. 

* * * 

2. This week of prayer in its Divine 
aspect is a confession of human helplessness 
and of entire dependence upon the Divine. 
It is an appeal for results to that work. 
Prayer .means request and request means 
answer. What of the answer in years past? 
What of the answer this year? 

That answer depends, speaking reverent- 
ly, not upon God but upon men. One thing 
about prayer, strange but true, is that while 
it is appeal to Almighty God from helpless 
men,, yet the answer depends, not upon God 
but upon those who pray. 

Men in large measure-answer their own 
prayers, and when we pray that the coming 
year may be a year of progress, that 
prayer is only answered by those who pray 
throwing themselves to the utmost of their 
-power into that progress. 

~When in the Week of Prayer we plead 
for the progress of the Church of Christ, 
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that prayer will be answered in proportion 
as we surrender ourselves into Christ’s hand 
to answer it. ; 

When we pray for Missions, “Thy King- 
dom Come,” that prayer will be effective 
in proportion as we make it effective by our 
willingness to do what we can to bring in 
that Kingdom. 

When in the Week of Prayer, petition 
is made for families, for our children, the 
answer will be measured in part by the 
willingness to do what we ask God to do. 

Not that the power is in our work, but 
the Divine Power only works through a 
willing people, willing to give themselves to 
what they ask God to do. 

Only the prayer that is thus willing to 
answer itself to the uttermost is sincere, 
and only as that sincerity obtains will the 
Week of Prayer fulfil its purpose. Thus 


‘may that Week be—not a barren parade— 


but a living link with the power Divine, 
catching and transmitting the Spirit of Him 
who gave Himself. 


THE RECORD FOR 1924 


Why not place it in every family for this 
year, and see if it does not pay? Here area 
few samples of what folk kindly say about it. 


“T have heard only words of praise from 
each subscriber and wish it could have a 
wider circulation.” 


“T often think what a blessing this little 
magazine must be to many a _ home, 
especially where there are young people.” 


“T cannot tell you how much we enjoy the 
ReEcorD. It is getting better with every 
number. May God’s blessing rest on you in 
this blessed work.” 


“IT am confined to my bed, but I got some 
of the young people to attend the work for 
me this year. I have done the work here 
for many years. I hope the ‘REcorRD’ will 
continue to have many years of success.” 


“Nearly all the families in the congrega- 
tion are getting the REcorD.. One old gentle- 
man told me that he took the REcorD ever 
since he was twenty-one years old. He must 
be nearly seventy now. Wishing you and 
the RECORD every success.” 


“T find the REcorD true to its name—a 
record of those men and women who left 
all to tell the heathen about our Great 
Saviour, and I get the latest news about 
them and their work, so I can keep in touch 
with them and often think about them. 
Long may you be spared to cite us to keep in 
touch with our Saviour’s work.” 
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THE RECORD IN THE WEST 


A few samples of the cheering letters 
from the west, the past few days, are given 
below. The Record cannot thank sufficiently, 
these and many other friends for their 
kindly words and earnest work in its behalf. 
It can only do its utmost to be a little more 
worthy of such generous helpfulness. 


From Saskatoon, Sask.—“‘The RECcoRD is 
splendid. We simply can’t do without it 
and keep our people informed on the work 
of our Church. We get two hundred 
copies.” 


From Dauphin, Man.—‘‘I inclose order 
for 104 copies for 1924. I am pleased at 
the added subscriptions, due entirely to the 
efforts of our Missionary Society. Wishing 
the RECORD all success in the coming year.” 


From Cloverdale, 


B:G"T | think, ‘the 


RECORD is improving with every number, 


and I did appreciate what you said in regard 
to the Budget, as I was able to collect 
double the amount for it this year. You 
explained how the money was used and why 
it would not go so far—and the great need 
for money for mission work, for sending 
missionaries to the foreign fields, where 
doors were open, for the entrance of the 
Gospel. The children love the stories on 
their page.”’ 


From Nesbitt, Man.—“In January when I 
know the number I will require I will send 
you a new order for Records. The little 
Magazine is so good that I will find a way 
to pay for a copy for every one of the homes 
of my people where I know that it will be 
welcome and read, even if my tithe account 
is heavily overdrawn, and I know of no 
other periodical for which I would do this.” 


The following extract is from a letter sent 
out, in the last mentioned case, by the 
minister to the families of his three con- 
gregations. 


“For two years I have sent this Magazine 
regularly every month to almost every home 
in my territory, because I greatly desire 
that every one of my people should have 
reliable information regarding the work of 
the Church and the Cause of Religion. A 
goodly number have expressed warm appre- 
ciation of the Magazine and thanked me for 
sending it, a considerable proportion of 
whom never attend church.” 


“In every home where even one person 
desires it and will read it, will some member 
of the family please request me to continue 
sending it, either by speaking to me person- 
ally or by signing and returning the form 
below. This should be done soon. No mon- 
ey need be sent and no payment will be 
asked or expected, but any contribution that 
may be offered to help pay the cost will be 
thankfully received.” 
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TO MINISTERS AND SESSIONS 
LETTER FROM THE GENERAL BOARD 
Toronto, December 10, 1923. 


Dear Brethren:— 


We have reached a crucial period of the 
year and a crucial time in the Home and 
Foreign Mission and other activities of the 
Church. The last General Assembly made 
to the whole Church a two-fold appeal, for 
$350,000 to wipe out the deficits on the 
Mission Funds, and for $1,450,000 to meet 
the reduced appropriations for the work of 
1923. . 

To November 30th Budget receipts both 
ordinary and _ special totalled $657,000. 
Special Congregational offerings that in- 
spire and rejoice our workers have already 
been made. Generous personal gifts that 
have become possible only through hard 
work and acute self-denial should quicken 
heart and conscience. Between December 
1st. and January 31st at least $1,143,000 
additional should be received by _ the 
Treasurers of the Church in order to enter 
upono 1924 free from restricting and de- 
pressing debt. The gravity of this task 
is cause for deep and wide-spread concern. 

Plainly and earnestly the disastrous 
alternative must again be impressed upon 
the Church. That alternative is another 
drastic cut in the appropriations for 1924, 


with consequent withdrawal from fields now - 


occupied, the spiritual destitution of thou- 
sands to whom the Church is now minister- 
ing and the turning away both at home and > 
overseas from countless opoprtunities and 
from accepted responsibilities. 


Do the people know that this heart- 
breaking issue will come upon the Church 
inevitably within a few weeks if the 
response for 1923 be not adequate? 


Have the Ministers and Sessions made 
effective plans to inform and stir the people 
and to raise the full allocations of their 
congregations by the end of the Church 
Year? 

By public appeal, by personal solicitation 
and by special offerings wil not the leaders 
in every congregation help to banish the 
word “retrenchment” and give the Church 
the power to go forward? 
in possession of Presbyterians would pass 
under control of the spirit of service and 
sacrifice, if each person could but see the 
greatness of the need and experience the 
overmastering power of the Master’s love, 
the Treasury would soon overflow. 


Faithfully yours, 


D. R. DRUMMOND, ROBERT LAIRD, 
Chairman. Treasurer. 


The Church Year ends at December 31st. 
By direction of the General Assembly the 
Treasurers’ Books are kept open for 
Receipts till January 31st. 
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| F Braily Prayers F or the Week: Begin Now. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


We thank Thee, our God and Father, for 
this Thine own Day, “the Sabbath—made 
for man,” for rest of body and of spirit, for 
fellowship with Thee in Thy Word and 
worship, and for doing good to others. 

We thank Thee for that to which this Day 
points backward, to a finished Creation “ail 
very good” and to a finished Redemption 
by a crucified and risen Christ when that 
good had been marred by sin. 

We thank Thee for that to which this Day 
points forward, eternal rest and peace and 
joy in Thee. 

Help us to keep this Day holy unto Thee, 
to lay aside our work and care, and to gain 
from Thy Word a deeper sense of Thy 
greatness and goodness, and of the reality 
of things unseen. 

Guide and bless the young to-day and 
those who teach them of Thee, in the home, 
the Sunday School or elsewhere. 

In the House of God may Christ to-day be 
lifted up and men be drawn to Him. 

May the careless heed Thy call to-day. 


_. May prodigals return and receive a Father’s 


welcome. May there be joy in heaven over 
sinners repenting. 

Help the missionaries to-day as they tell 
the heathen of a Saviour from sin, and 
pens light and hope into dark and hopeless 
ives. 

Help us to-day, as a family, so to live and 
worship that this Sabbath may leave us 
better than it found us, more humble, more 
trustful, more loving, more forgiving, more 
in harmony with the mind of Christ. 

Bless the children here. May they give 
their childhood and youth to Thee, to have 
it made gladder and brighter. 

Help us all with true hearts to join in 
the prayer that Christ taught His disciples: 

Our Father Who art in Heaven. Hallowed 

be Thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And 
‘forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory, for 
ever. Amen. 


rc SABBATH EVENING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, for what of 
good this Sabbath has brought from Thee. 

Forgive our misused opportunities of get- 
ting and doing good to-day and help us to 
be more watchful and faithful. 

We thank Thee for the strength and cour- 
age and hope the Sabbath has brought, for 
the fuller knowledge of Thy wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth; for the 
new vision of what Christ has done for us 
ae what He would have us be and do for 

im. 

Bless all that has been done to-day to lead 
young and old to Christ. Deepen impres- 


sions of truth. Strengthen resolves for 
good. Suffer not the evil one to catch away 
that which was sown in the heart, but may 
good seed falling into good soil bring forth 
fruit unto eternal life. 

May the uplift of the day make itself felt 
through all the week, giving courage and 
patience and strength; so that each week 
may be lived on a higher level than that 
which went before, making life an ever up- 
ward progress, in mind and heart, toward 
Christ, till we ‘‘see Him as He is,” and are 
“like Him.” 

Have mercy upon those who use Thy Day 
for their own pleasure, and forget Thee and 
Thy Word and worship. May they see that 
they are missing the best in life, and dis- 
honoring Thee. May they return and find in 
Thee the peace which no other can give. 

Watch over our home to-night, keep us 
in safety while we sleep. May we rise the 
better fitted by this day of rest and worship 
for the duties of another week. 

And when earth’s Sabbaths are past may 
we all share in the rest Eternal; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, our 
Brother and Friend. Amen. 


MONDAY MORNING. 


For the light of another day, and for 
keeping us in safety and health to begin 
the work of another week, we give thanks 
to a Father’s love and care. 

May the rest and worship, the help and 
uplift of the Sabbath enable all to do this 
week’s work better than that of the week 
which went before. 

We pray for health and strength for this 
week’s duties, for patience in its trials, for. 
courage in its disappointments, for grace 
and strength to meet and overcome its 
temptations. 

May we bring to all that is before us this 
week a spirit of humility and trust, of confi- 
dence and hope. May we do life’s work, 
not with selfish aim but with love to fellow 
men and to Thee. 

Keep the young this week from sin. In 
home and school, at work and play, may 
their lives be clean and pure and true and 
right, as Christ would have them be. May 
they ever remember that His hand is ready 
to help the humblest who call upon Him. 

Remember the young men and women 
away from home, strangers and lonely in a 
strange city or a strange land. Keep them 
from temptation and sin. May they choose 
companionship that will help them upward, 
and turn away from all that would lower 
their ideals of life. 

Help Thy people, everywhere, to realize 
their duty to the stranger, and by word and 
deed to give Christian welcome. 

Take us, as a family, under Thy care and 
keeping through this day. Keep us faithful, 
in all things, to Right and Truth and Thee, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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Family Prayers For The Week. Begin Now. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


With the day ended and its work done we 
bring back to Thee, our Father, the page of 
life given us this morning to fill. 

We bring it with a sense of unworthiness, 
for it has not-been filled as it should have 
been. 

We come pleading, not our own goodness, 
but the name and the merits of Jesus Christ. 
We bring our blurred and blotted page, with 
its sins of omission and of commission, 
knowing that “like as a father pitieth his 
children so the Lord pitieth;”’ and re- 
membering Thy promise, “Him _ that 
~ cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

And as we leave with Thee this page, we 
pray Thee to keep us safely through the 
night and give us a new page on the morrow, 
with grace to make it better and fairer than 
this one has been. 

Help us each day to realize more clearly 
that no page of life can be recalled and 
written over again, and enable us, with 
each new page, to follow more closely Jesus 
Christ, the perfect copy ever set before us. 

We pray for all dear to us. Whether 
near or far away from us, may they keep 
near to Thee, following Thy guidance, trust- 
ing Thy care, kept by Thy power and love. 

We pray for all in need. We ask strength 
for the weak and tempted, comfort for the 
sad and sorrowing, pardon for the sinning, 
and life for those who are still choosing the 
road that leads to death. 

And as we pray help us to be more faith- 
ful in seeking to answer our own prayers 
by doing what we can to bring to all men, 
everywhere, the knowledge of Thee who 
alone can give help and healing for human 
ills, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, for the con- 
stant, watchful nad loving care that has 
kept us safely through the night and given 
us another day. 

May He who is the Light of the World 
shine into our hearts, dispelling the dark- 
ness, the pride, the envy, the hate, the sin, 
whatever is not in accord with Himself. 

Remember all in special need, the temp- 
ted and tried, the poor, the aged, the 
bereaved and the lonely. 

Be with the discouraged and disheartened 
in life’s battle. Help them to realize that 
through Christ they may come off more 
than conquerors, and hearing His ‘‘Fear not, 
for I am with thee” take heart again. 

Strengthen those who are struggling with 
their craving for strong drink. May they 
see that only in Thy strength can they over- 
come, and may they turn to Thee. 

Prosper the efforts of those who are 
seeking to banish the traffic in strong drink 
and to make our country a safer place for 
the young, and for any whom drink has 
already enslaved. 


Help all to realize that each one is his 
brother’s keeper, and responsible for per- 
mitting any traffic that puts temptation and 
a snare in that brother’s way. 

Guide and help all, in every place, who 
are trying to follow Christ in seeking to 
help their fellow men. ° 

‘Enable us all, to-day, to do faithfully and 
patiently and well what our hands find to 
do, looking to Thee for wisdom and 
guidance, and for grace to help in time of 
need, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


‘With the day’s work done we turn our 
thoughts and hearts to Thee, our Father, 
to hear a message of cheer and help from 
Thy Word, to offer Thee our thanks and 
make known our wants. 

We thank Thee that none who come to 
Thee in sincerity are turned empty away, 
that with Thee is all fulness to satisfy 
every need of the heart, and that “who- 
soever will” may find satisfaction and rest. 

We pray to-night for the soldiers who 
braved death for us in battle. May they be 
as brave in living for truth and right as 
they were in facing death. 

Remember those of them who were 
wounded and maimed, and unfitted for life’s 
work. May a grateful country realize its 
duty to care for those who suffered that it 
might be free. 

‘Help those of them who would not yield 
to the foe but have yielded to sin, and 
whose manhood has been wrecked by 
drunkenness and vice. May they turn to 
Him who can save even the remnant. of a 
wrecked life, and make it over again in 
His own likeness. 

We pray for all who have, this day, been 
doing special work for Thee, all home 
missionaries and deaconess, all missionaries 
in the foreign field, all native teachers and 
preachers and evangelists and Bible-women. 
May they see that their work is Thy work 
and cannot fail. 

Help the native converts in India and 
China and Korea in the persecutions that 
many of them have to endure. May they 
stand fast in Thy strength, and by Thy 
grace win the heathen to Thee. . 

We pray for little children everwhere 
who are growing up in ignorance and sin. 
May all who know Thee seek to do more 
to bring to all the world’s children a know- 
ledge of Him who said: “Suffer the little 
children and forbid them not to come unto 
Me, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Lead somé of the boys and girls who are 
learning of Christ in home and Sabbath 
School and Church to give their young lives 
to Thee to be ministers and missionaries, 
messengers of good to others. 

Keep us through this night in health and 
safety and peace, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. . 
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F amily Prayers For The Week. Begin Now. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
‘At the beginning of this new day our 
hearts turn to Thee in thankfulness, Our 
Father, for Thy care through the night, 


‘keeping us safe from ill and harm. 


We thank Thee for all Thy goodness in 
Providence, for health and home and 
friends, for food and clothing, for strength 
to do life’s work, and for a land of plenty 
and of peace. 

We pray for our country in all her inter- 
ests; that those who make our laws may 
seek only the nation’s good; that industrial 
unrest and strife may be stilled, that a 
spirit of fairness and justice and goodwill 
may prevail, that wastefulness and folly 
may cease. 

May .the rich remember that they are 
stewards of Thy bounty, and may they be 
faithful to their trust. May the poor realize 
that the true riches, which only give real 
satisfaction, riches of heart and spirit from 
Thee, are open alike to all. 

We thank Thee for the Empire of which 
we are a part, for her power and her in- 
fluence for good in the world. We pray that 
she may continue as in the past, and in 
ever-growing measure, to stand for freedom 
and truth and right among the nations. 

We pray for our King. May the throne 
of Britain long abide, established in right- 


-eousness, the embodied sovereignty of a 


free people. 

We pray for the Prince of Wales, that 
youthful promise may be richly fulfilled in 
all his after years, and his exalted station 
be ever an influence for good. 

Above all other things we thank Thee for 
Thy goodness in grace, for this greatest 
truth, that “God so loved the world that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have Everlasting Life,” and that 


“whosoever will’ may come to Him and- 


receive that life. 

We thank Thee for the Holy Spirit, to 
enlighten our minds, to renew our wills, to 
give guidance and strength in all things. 


‘May we yield our hearts more fully and 


completely to His sway, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. : 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Our Father in Heaven, we bring back to 

Thee the record of this day that Thou 
gavest us. What has been wrong or want- 
ing in our thoughts, words and work during 
the day, do Thou forgive. What has been in 
accord with Thy will do Thou bless. 
We pray, to-night, for a restless world. 
Help all who are seeking its betterment to 
realize that it cannot rest until it rests in 
Thee, and the principles of Thy Kingdom 
become its law of life. 

Give a spirit of fairness and justice to 
all human brotherhoods, and above and 
around them may there be the great 
brotherhood of -humanity, the kingdom of 


_ God on earth. 


We pray for all whose place and work In 
life has special dangers—the sailors in peril 
at sea or temptation ashore, the miners 
amid the risks of their calling, the watch- 
men who guard, day and night, the streets 
and homes of our cities, the soldiers who 
defend our land and Empire. Make them 
strong and brave for right. 

We pray for those who are making this 
world, with its gains and pleasures, their 
chief aim in life. May: they see, ere it be 
too late, that this world cannot satisfy. 

Help us all here before Thee to choose 
the better part, which can never be taken 
away from us. To Thy care we cannot 
commit ourselves for the night, for in Thy 
keeping all is well; and all we ask is 
eas Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 

men. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


“Thy mercies,” O God, “are new every 
morning....Great is Thy faithfulness.” 
May our gratitude for mercies be ever new 
and our faithfulness be more like Thine. 

We pray for those to whom the morning 
brings no comfort or cheer, for the sick in 
their homes and in hospitals, that they may 
have patience to bear their sickness, and 
may be raised up to health again. 

Be near to any with whom the sickness is 
unto death. Give them comfort and peace 
in assurance that Thou art with them, and 
the good hope of a life where death comes 
no more. 

We pray for those who are sick in mind, 
bereft of reason. Bless all efforts to bring 
them health again. 

Give strength and wisdom and skill to 
the doctors and nurses who care for the 
sick, doing the work which filled so much of 
Christ’s life on earth. 

We thank Thee for these ministries of 
mercy, for all their faithful and self-denying 
service, and for the increasing measure in 
which they are able to ease human suffer- 
ing and lessen earth’s burden of pain. May 
they have much of the Spirit of Christ in 
doing His work. 

We pray for those who are sick in soul, 
May they come to the Great Physician, and 
find that there is no case beyond His power, 
that earth hath no wound that heaven can- 
not heal, no sin nor sorrow that heaven can- 
not cure. 

Help thy people everywhere to realize 
that their mission in life, as followers of 
Christ, is to do the work he came to do, 
“to heal the broken-hearted, to give re- 
covery of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Keep us each one to-day as we go to the 
day’s work. May Christ be with us, and 
in all that we think and say and do may we 
have strength to follow Him, for His name’s 
sake. Amen. 
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Famlly Prayers For The Weel: Rerin Now 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, that to-day 
Thou hast not left us to ourselves but hast 
watched over us with ceaseless care and 
changeless love. 

Forgive wherein we have failed to follow 
the voice of conscience and the guidance of 
Thy word. Forgive where Thou hast seen 
in us the thought or word or deed that did 
not honor Thee. 

Remember the children in this home. 
Spare them in health and strength of body 
and soundness of mind and earnestness of 
spirit to live their lives to Thee. May 
Jesus Christ be their Saviour and Friend, 
their example, their strength, their hope. 
May their lives be guided by heavenly wis- 
dom into paths of pleasantness and peace. 

We pray for the young everywhere. May 
home life have in it a place for Thee, and 
may Thy worship have its daily place in the 
home. May parents, by teaching and exam- 
ple, lead the young to obey and follow Thee. 

We pray for all teachers. May they be 
learners of Thee. Help them to see how 


much of the world’s future is in their hands, " 


and may all they say and do help to direct 
the young in the right way. 

Remember in mercy the aged. As they 
see the nearing change, may they cling the 
more closely to Christ and rest more com- 
pletely in Him. May life’s evening be 
calm and peaceful, free from pain of body 
or anxiety of mind. Help them to say— 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
Shadow of death I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with Me.” And all that we ask 
is in the name of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. “Amen. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Our Father in Heaven, changeless and 
eternal in Thy wisdom and power and holi- 
ness and in Thy compassion and love, we 
come to Thee as we face the duties of 
another day, to gain a fresh vision of Thee. 

Help us to see more clearly Thy view of 
the values of life, to-see as Thou seest, the 
real and the shadow, the things that are 
passing and the things that abide, and to 
measure their worth as in Thy sight. 

Enable us, while engaged with the things 
that are seen and temporal, to see, rising 
above and beyond them, the spiritual and 
eternal, and in the light of that eternal may 
all our work be done. 

We pray that things eternal may fill a 
larger place in the world’s outlook and aim 
and work. Help all to see that the gain of 
things which are seen is not life’s greatest 
good, that the chief end of man is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him forever. 

To Thy guiding care and helping hand 
we commit ourselves for the day through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


We come this evening, our Father, to 
thank Thee that if we have forgotten Thee 
to-day, Thou hast not forgotten us, but 
hast cared for and guided us all the way. 

If the world and its work has filled too 
large a place in our hearts to-day, and has 
shut out thought of Thee, do Thou forgive. 

We thank Thee that Thou dost not deal 
with our forgetfulness as we deserve, but 
dost meet with a Father’s welcome the first 
desire to return. 

We pray for those who have long 
wandered from Thee. Help them to see 
that the hunger of their hearts can never 
be satisfied away from Thee, and to realize 
the love with which Thou art calling: “Come 
unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

We pray for all those who are seeking to 
win back the wanderers to Thee. Give them 
to know how great Thy compassion, that 
no life is hopeless, that none have strayed 
so far from Thee but that they may return, 
that Thou art “able to save unto the utter- 
most,” “not willing that any should perish.” 

We thank Thee anew for Thine Infinite 
Love, and especially for its manifestation 
in Christ, who bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree, dying that we might live. 

We thank Thee that He is the same, 
yesterday, to-day and forever, that He ever 
liveth to make intercession, and in shelter 
of that unchanging Love we lie down to- 
night to rest, knowing that sleeping or 
waking, living or dying, we have in Him 
life for evermore. Amen. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, that Thou 
hast brought us in peace and safety to the 
last day of the week. Help us to make it 
a better day than those which have gone 
before. May each succeeding day and week 
leave us “Nearer to Thee” in heart and life. 

We pray for those whose days and weeks 
have not been leading upward, who do not 
heed Thy call or follow Thy beckoning 
hand, who are not making the best of life. 
May they turn to Thee and give to Thy 
keeping what of life remains to them. — 

Be near to any who, with long-continued 
failure, are losing heart, and help them to 
realize Thy power to save all who come 
unto Thee; that though it be the eleventh 
hour of life’s brief day, and so much of life 
has been wasted beyond recall, they may, 
by Thy grace, do better with what remains. 

We thank Thee that as “long as life its 
term extends, hope’s blessed dominion never 
ends,” that, “while the lamp holds on to 
burn, the greatest sinner may return.” 

To Thy guidance and grace we commit us _ 
through the day, assured that in Thy keep- 
ing all is well, that He who withheld not 
His own Son but delivered Him up for us | 
all, will also with Him freely give us ali 
things. Amen. Sit 
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F amily Prayers For The Week. Begin Now. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


Abide with us, our Father, for it is 
toward evening, and the day and the week 
are far spent. 

Forgive the things of this day and week 
that have not been pleasing to Thee. For- 
give the level on which the week-ends finds 
us when it should have been a higher one. 

We pray for a world with a week more of 
sinning and sorrowing in the past. May 
those have a part in guilding and shaping 
the world’s destiny turn, more to Thee for 
help. 

We pray for the Church of Christ, pur- 
chased with His own blood. Make her more 
worthy the price that was paid, more like 
Him who paid that price. May she show 
in her life and work more of His spirit of 
sacrifice for others. 

May the young hear the voice of Jesus, 
“Suffer the children to come unto Me.” 


May the strong give their strength to His 


service and the aged give anew their declin- 
ing years. . 


Keep us in safety and peace through this 
night, and raise us up on the morrow to a 
new Sabbath, with its tidings of great joy 
to all people. 


Help us through the coming weeks and 
Sabbaths, whether they be few or many, to 
run well the race that is set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of 
our faith, who for the joy that was set 
before Him endured the Cross, despising the 
shame, and from that joy eternal bids us 
follow in His footsteps till we too share His 
Joy. 

This we ask in the name and for the sake 
of Him who has taught us when we pray to 
say:—‘“our Father Who art in Heaven. 
Hallowed by Thy name. Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors, and lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory for- 
ever. Amen. 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE PRAYERS. 


1. Two prayers are given for each day, 
because, wherever possible, all families 
should have a definite place for God, at 
the beginning and ending of the day, pre- 
ferably when all are gathered at the 
morning and evening meal. 

Some of the family, with either father or 


‘mother, or both, can be present, and it is a 
very small acknowledgment of the loving 


care that provides all life’s good, to give a 
few moments, morning and evening, in 
thanks for that good, and for those mo- 
ments both parents are responsible. 

2. There is no passage of Scripture given 
to be read with the prayer; because each 
family can select its own Scripture, or read 
in regular course, thus gaining a wider and 
fuller knowledge of the Word of God. 


38. Prayers are only given for one week, 


to be used over again each succeeding week; 


because these can cover all subjects that 
might fitly be included in family worship, 
and it does not seem necessary to multiply 
them merely to have a’ slightly different 


- form of words asking for the same things. 


Further, written prayers should not be a 
permanent substitute for personal prayers, 
but simply a help to beginners. If there be 
a new prayer for each day for a long period, 
they never become familiar and must 
always be read. 

But if the same are used every week, they 
grow into memory, and soon, almost uncon- 
sciously, they may be used without the 
book, just as is the Lord’s Prayer. Then, as 
one gains confidence, sentences can be 


omitted or added or changed, until in a 
short time the prayer becomes one’s own, 
spoken wholly in one’s words, and all aids 
are laid aside. 

* * * 


The importnce of family worship for the 
young none can measure. It is not fair to 
them to deprive them of what is. best in 
life, and the best for them that any parent 
can do is to keep daily and definitely be- 
fore them Jesus Christ and His Word, and 
to shape their ideals of life after that Word. 


Neither can any one measure the value of 
family worship to the Church and to the 
world. There is no one thing within human 
power that could so greatly change the as- 
pect of the world in a generation. The 
world of to-morrow is in the hands of the 
parents of: to-day. God will be in that 
world of to-morrow or shut out of it as He 
is given place in the families of to-day or 
shut out of them. 


Of all Christ’s helpers and workers in the 
Church to-day, missionaries, ministers, 
elders, deaconesses, office-bearers and mem- 
bers, all the “reliables” in all lines of work, 
the great majority have been reared in 
homes that had a family altar, a daily, 
definite place for God, and very few of 
them in homes where He had no place 
or welcome. 


And if the Church of to-morrow is to be 
a living Church, with living men and 
women to carry on her work, she can only 
attain to it as the children of to-day are 
trained, in their family life, to give God 
His place.—E. S. 


Our Church Calendar 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery. Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the ministry; also of 
ies ieee of Presbytery so soon as date is 

xed. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Owen Sound, first Wednesday, June, 1924. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 


Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2 Wed., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College. 
Hamilton-Lond., Woodstock, last Mon. April. 
Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Abernethy, Lemberg, Feb. / 
Algoma, Sault Ste. M., 1st Tues., March. 
Arcola, Arcola, Feb. 

Barrie, Barrie, 2nd Tues., Jan. a.m. 
Brockville, Kemptville, 1st Tues., March. 
Bruce, Paisley, 1st Tues., March 10.30. 
Castor, Stettler, Feb. 

Glenboro, Carman, Feb. Call of Mod. 
Huron, Clinton, Feb. 

Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 1st Tues., Mar. 
Kamsack, Kamsack, Feb. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, 10 Mar. 8 p.m. 

London, London, 3rd Tues., Jan. 
Lunenburg-Yarmouth, Mahone, March. 
Maitland, Wingham, 1st Tues., March. 
Minnedosa, Minnedosa, Feb. 12, 1.30 p.m. 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Jan. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, 2nd Tues., Jan. 
Peterboro, Peterboro, 11 Mar. 9 a.m. 
Qu’Appelle, Wolseley, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, 2nd Tues., March. 
Saugeen, Palmerston, 5 Feb. 

Superior, Ft. William, March. 
Temiskaming, Swastika, 2nd Thurs., March. 
Weyburn, Weyburn, Feb. 


Calls from 

St. Andrew’s, Moosomin, Sask., to Mr. C. R. 
F. McLennan, of St. Peter’s N.S. 

Calvin Ch., Pembroke, Ont., to Mr. A. W. 
McIntosh, of St. Stephen’s, Winnipeg. 

Kipling, Sask., to Mr. J. T. Gawthrop, of 
Silton, Sask. 

Knox, Calgary, Alta., to Mr. Geo. Dickson. 

Bethel, etc., Ont., to Mr. John Galloway, of 
Merlin, Ont. 

Binbrook & Blackheath, Ont., to Mr. Thos. 
McLachlan. 

Allenford, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Reddon, of 
Toronto, Ont. 


Priceville, Ont., to Mr. G. I. Craw, of Spring- 
ville, Ont. 
Missouri, ete., Ont., to Mr. Roy Conner, of 
to ais. 


Knox College. 

Knox, Leamington, Ont., H.2H: 
Turner, of Tavistock, Ont. 

Longlaketon, Silton, Sask., to Mr. A. S. 
Oliver, of Battleford, Sask. 


Inductions Into. 

Knox, Collingwood, & Central Park, BG: 
Mr. Lennox Fraser. 

Joliette, Que., Nov. 2, Mr. E. J. Rattee. , 

Francis, Sask., Nov. 15, Mr. S. A. Kennedy. 

Alma, Ont., Nov. 15, Mr. R. H.-Somerville. 

Delia, Alta., Nov. 16, Mr. D. E. Hattie. 

Hammond & Haney, B.C., Nov. 20, Mr. C. 
H. Daly. 

Gull Lake, Sask., Nov. 21, Mr. Walter Ward. 

Creemore, Ont., Nov. 23, Mr. John Davey. 

St. Andrew’s Boissevain, Man., Mr. E. E. 
Annand. 

St, Columba Ch., South Vancouver, B.C., 
Nov. 27, Mr. A. Gordon MacPherson. 

Roblin, Man., Nov. 28, Mr. Robt. Harvey. 

St. Andrew’s, Sonya, Ont., Nov. 29, Mr. W. 
J. Copsey. 

Elmira & Winterbourne, Ont., Nov. 29, Mr. 
W. R. Bartlett. 

Zion Ch., Eureka, N.S., Nov. 29, Mr. J. E. 
Forbes. 

Chalmers, Flesherton, Ont., Nov. 30, Mr. 
Jos. Harrower. 

Baddeck Forks, N.S., Dec. 4, Mr. H. Michael. 

Windsor Mills, Que., Dec. 5, Mr. E. S. 
Logie. 

Inverness, Que., Jan. 9, Dr. J. A. McLean. 


Resignations of 

Luseland, Sask., Mr. T. W. Ruddell. 

eauels & Wilton, Ont., Mr. A. L. Black- 
ock. 

Chalmers, Kingston, Mr. R. J. Wilson. | 

Carp, Lowry, etc., Ont., Mr. D. A. McCuaig. 

Guthrie, etc.(Oro), Ont., Mr. Neil Campbell 

St. Stephen’s, New Westminster, B.C., Mr. 
Peter Henderson. 

Little Narrows, N.S., Dr. M. MacKay. 

Colborne, Ont., Dr. W. A. McKenzie. 

Eldon, Ont., Mr. 8S. Lawrence. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Wm. Martin Fleming, at Regina, on 
Nov. 20th. 


Refinement is more a spirit than an ac- 
complishment. All the books of etiquette 
cannot make a person refined. True refine- 
ment springs from a gentle, unselfish 
heart. Without a fine spirit a refined life 


‘is impossible. 


The Treasury 


BUDGET ALLOGATIONS FOR 1923, AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO NOV. 30, 
1923, BY SYNODS. 


= Synods 
MMSLITI ME PROVINCES. ..c\csesssceasdecdescceccousgece ses 
Montreal and Ottawa............ccccceecceseceseeees 
Toronto and Kingston..............:cccseeeseeeeeees 
Hamilton and London.................ccceecceeeeeee: 
MONE TVA COD Aer tecneteaaccan is eine ds ce a ahactedbadeta ties oseee 
ee ALEC OWI cee socencaccactecereeae ces tRuddatuees 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


COO CO SOS EOE HE HEHEHE HOSE EOE EEEEEES © OEHHEHEHEH SD ES OHSS 


SOP e Sore eee ss OseeeeoDeeHseoeEeeEEeeeese 


TOCAISH ei eee hates 


The Budget receipts at the Toronto and 
Halifax offices to November 30 were $626,- 
855, as compared with $565,908 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1922, or an increase of $60;947. 

The Expenditures at November 30 
were, $1,180,991, as compared with $1,252,- 
210 a year ago, or a reduction of $71,219. 


The receipts from the Maritime Synod 
were $74,610, an increase of $18,290, and 
from the other Synods at the Toronto office, 
$552,245, an increase of $42,657. 


The financial year of the Church closes 
on December 31, 1923, but by direction 
of the General Assembly the Treasurers’ 
books will be kept open for receipts until 
January 31, 1924. Remittances should 


1923 Givings, 
Allocations Nov. 30, 1923 
$210,000 $ 74,610.00 
320,000 89,910.34 
500,000 183,160.92 
375,000 128,509.54 
150,000 39,278.59 
115,000 31,086.28 
60,000 17,515.84 
70,000 26,958.47 
$1,800,000 $591,029.98 


be made to Mr. H. A. Flemming, Box 457, 
Halifax, N.S., or Dr. Robert Laird, Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto. Con- 
tributions from individuals or congregations 
specially marked for the Home and Foreign 
Mission Deficits will be weleome and should 
be remitted as above. 


Month by month there has been a slow 
but steady improvement in the Church’s 
financial position. If the Deficits are to be 
removed and the work done in 1923 paid 
for in full, much more substantial increases 
will be necessary in the next few weeks, 
and more than $1,100,000, in addition to 
what has already been received, should 
reach the Treasurers of the Church by 
January 31, 1924. 


From The General 
Board 


TO MINISTERS AND SESSIONS 


December 10, 1928. 
Dear Brethren :— 

We have reached a crucial period of the 
year and a crucial time in the Home and 
Foreign Mission and other activities of the 
Church. The last General Assembly made 
to the whole Church a two-fold appeal for 
$350,000, to wipe out the deficits on the 
Mission Funds, and for $1,450,000 to meet 
the reduced appropriations for 1923. 


To November 30 Budget receipts, both 
ordinary and special, totalled $657,000. 
Special Congregational offerings that in- 
spire and rejoice our workers have already 
been made. Generous personal gifts that 
have become possible only through hard 
work and acute self-denial should quicken 
heart and conscience. 

The Church Year ends at December 31 
By direction of the General Assembly the 
Treasurers’ Books are kept open for 
Receipts till January 31. 

The Church Year ends at December 31. 
at least $1,143,000 additional should be 
received by the Treasurers of the Church, 
-in order to enter upon 1924 free from 
restricting and depressing debt. The 
gravity of this task is cause for deep and 
wide-spread concern. 


Plainly and earnestly the disastrous alter- 
native must again be impressed upon the 
Church. That alternative is another drastic 
cut in the appropriations for 1924, with con- 
sequent withdrawal from ffields now 
occupied, the spiritual destitution of thous- 
ands to whom the Church is now ministering 
and the turning away both at home and 
overseas from countless opportunities and 
from accepted responsibilities. 


Do the people know that this heart- 
breaking issue will come upon the Church 
inevitably within a few weeks if the 
response for 1923 be not adequate? 


Have the Ministers and Sessions made 
effective plans to inform and stir the people 
and to raise the full allocations of their 
Rone eau ens by the end of the Church 

ear? 


By public appeal, by personal solicitation 
and by special offerings will not the leaders 
in every Congregation help to banish the 
word “retrenchment” and give the Church 
the power to go forward? If the material 
wealth in possession of Presbyterians would 
pass under control of the spirit of service 
and sacrifice, if each person could but see 
the greatness of the need and experience 
the overmastering power of the Master’s 
love, the Treasury would soon overflow. 


Faithfully yours, 


D. R. DRUMMOND, 
Chairman. 


ROBERT LAIRD, 
Treasurer. 


Our Foreign Missions 


“IN PERILS AMONG THE HEATHEN” 


In last Record was a letter from Dr. 
Buchanan, of India, to his daughters, telling 
of putting up bars on the windows as a 
protection against tigers at night. 

The following from Dr. Jessie MacBean, 
of Kongmoon Port, gives a glimpse of mis- 
sionary life in South China. Private letters 
often give items that a public letter would 
give. But those\at home should see the 
work as it is. This brave lassie, like the 
others, makes little of the difficulties, but 
goes quietly about her work. Let them all 
be sustained by home support, sympathy 
and prayer.—HEd. 

Dr. MacBean writes:— 
Dear Miss Forsyth:— 

I do not seem to have one free minute 
for letters, to-night I should get ready 
for class—and go to bed—but instead here’s 
a note to you;—Have had a very strenuous 
day, busy in hospital, and then Mr. Arm, 
strong walked to Kongmoon with me in the 
afternoon, to a shop where they said my 
brass, etc., that was stolen, would be wait- 
ing for me to see. 

Well, we saw it all, it was there alright, 
put they wanted $75.00 before they would 
gave it back. Am quite sure the people 
who had it were the thieves. I had promised 
that I would not try to convict the thief, 
so we were helpless. I was only able to 
buy back four things, my fire-irons and coal 
scuttle from home and two vases. Could 
not afford to buy any more. 

We feel sure we know who the thieves 
are, but China is in such a lawless con- 
dition, it would be useless to try and do 
anything to them. My one hope will be that 
they will not come and steal again. Had to 
do so much talking and arguing in Chinese 
that to-night I feel worn out nervously and 
physically. 

* * * 

The last few months we have had no 
fighting in our Port, and, except for robber- 
raids on the villages around, that disturb 
our sleep at night, we have really had a 
peaceful time. But now we hear rumors of 
fiizhting to be inside the next week. The 
hills around are having guns put up on 
them, and for the past week it has been very 
hard to go out of or come into the Port at 
night. I have had to go out in my chair 
on cases several nights lately, and it has not 
been easy at all to come back. 


Saturday night a guard of five soldiers’ 


came from one of the villages for me, two — 


men with them, myself and three chair- 
bearers, we made quite a party. We had to 
pass a lot of guards, each group were told 
we would be coming back in an hour or So, 
notwithstanding it took us at least half an 
hour to pass the guards coming back. They 
made us halt a long way off and had one 
man go forward and give our credentials, 
etc., before we could pass, and each bunch 
did the same. I surely was glad to get back 
into the house. 
It looks as if Chan Kwing Wing were 
going to drive Sun Yat Sen out again. If 
he does it will mean hard fighting here, 
because this is one of his main outposts. 


At present our people over in Shek Kei 
are shut up there, no boats of any descrip- 
tion running. The Asiatic Petroleum Co., 
send a cargo boat over about once in two 
weeks, and that is not certain, and of 
course if any real trouble occured they 
would not go. It is really a trying time 
for those over there, not that they are in 
great danger, but the uncertainty, living 
day after, waiting for fighting to occur 
and hoping as formerly that no harm will 
come to the foreigner. 


* * * 


We are very busy in hospital, not an 
empty bed, or a corner to put one up. Lots 
of babies as usual. In October there were 
twenty-four born, twelve girls and twelve 
boys. The Chinese doctor was quite delight- 
ed that they balanced, as in the beginning 
of the month they were nearly all girls. 

You will be sorry to hear that Miss 
Shearer is still away on sick leave. She 
took ill the third week in August. I was in 
bed for a week when I returned from 
Peking, and as soon as I got out of bed 
I sent Miss Shearer away for a complete 
change. She was able to be out of bed, 
but. not going downstairs. Am expecting 
a letter from the doctor to-morrow giving 
his opinion on her case. 

Dr. Chung and Miss Dulmage arrived a 
week ago. Dr. Chung is hard at work on 
the language. 

My small dog is up on the back of my 
chair, he sleeps on this chair at night and 
seems to thing it is bedtime. He is quietiy 
crowding me off, so will take the hint and 
go to bed. 

With very kindest regards to the many 
friends whom I think about very often, but 
find no time to write to. 


er 


yi 
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~ among the Koreans in Siberia. 
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WONDERFUL PROGRESS IN SIBERIA. 


By Rev. W. R. Foote, D.D. 


P. O. Box 33, Vladivostok, 
Russia, via Japan. 
The published reports of the Korean 
General Assembly show a distinct advance. 
The adherents number 187,000, of whom 
75,000 are members in full communion. | 
There are 2,300 congregations organized 
with sessions, but we only have some 200 
pastors. Congregations are waiting for 
students to graduate that they may call. 
The revenue was yen 1,065,135.98, and the 
budget for home and foreign missions for 
next year is yen 25,700.00. 
The Presbyteries now number 21, includ- 
ing the Presbytery of Siberia, organized 


‘early in February. 


Sometimes it does one good to pause and 
consider our present position, remembering 
that it was only 38-years ago that a lone 
missionary landed on the shores of Korea 
to begin the evangelization of these people. 

Fifteen years ago a volunteer worker came 
to Vladivostok from Wonsan and organ- 
ized the first little band of new believers 
This con- 
gregation now numbers some 700 and con- 
tributes per year :— (yen = 50 cents). 
SSN SELLA LY 9 alah ple la eMelae ates: 6 Yen 1,200. 
ROME LOD LIMANSEL.% 2.0 ale vis sb cee « 300. 
Salary of evangelist on another 


COALS 2S A a ANS aa ree 600. 
Salary of evangelist on another 

BUELL IMONCHS s)45 2 5\0) oie #'e/'9 ele» 300. 
For other evangelistic purposes... 500. 
Help to new churches........... 120. 
Half deaconess’ salary.......... 300. 
RPA RR A. SR sk bey ci'e Mee Sas a ia, a wit 200. 
PTAC P rs Sey tc ie ey hiss aie o oe 300. 
Three school teachers........... 1,800. 


This is our strongest charge in Siberia, 
but the one at Su Chong follows closely. 

The workers on the Siberian field are 7 
graduate pastors, 1 colporteur, 1 deaconess 
and 11 evangelists, none of whom receive 
help from the Mission. 

One can only be thankful for the advance 
of Christianity in the large area which was 
formerly only reached from Vladivostok. 

Two or three of the energetic Presbyteries 
in north west Korea, with the Presbyterian 
Mission, U.S. (North,) to steady them, have 
taken over a block of territory extending 
from the Chino-Siberian boundary west- 
ward. ; 

Twenty-one congregations that we report- 
ed this year thus go over to the Northern 
Presbyterians, who are better able to care 
for them. For this we are glad. 

Beyond that the Methodist Mission 
(North) has become responsible for the 
rest of Manchuria, which remained un- 
occupied. 

~ Since I was in Toronto the Southern 
Methodist Mission, U.S.A., opened work in 
Siberia. With them we have recently 
decided on the field we are to occupy 


exclusively and have arranged a policy of 
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comity for the remainder, hoping to have a 
clear dividing line next year. This means 
that all the Koreans in Manchuria and 
Siberia are now cared for, each Mission 
assuming an equitable share. 

One can only praise the Korean brethren 
for their present plans and staff and for 
their past fifteen years’ history. 


“DOOM” AND “CHIM” 


Who or what are they? Read the follow- 
ing sketch of our Mission Hospital at Yong 
Jung, Korea, by Nurse J. G. Whitelaw :— 

We have found ourselves more rushed 
than in any previous year. Just as soon 
as the extremely cold weather broke up, 
about the beginning of February, the 
entrance to the hospital was always filled 
with shoes, and each pair of shoes represent- 
ed a patient who had come for treatment. 

Our waiting rooms, corridors, doctors’ 
consulting rooms and dressing-rooms were 
usually full; but we are never happier than 
when busy at our work of healing bodies 
and minds too. 

Our nursing staff consists of six male 
native nurses and dressers, a graduate 
female nurse, and two in training. 

We hope to establish a proper training 
school for nurses in the near future, but this 
is obviously impossible as long as there is 
only one foreign nurse, and she must of 
necessity take a large share in the executive 
work of the hospital as well as the super- 
intending of the nursing department and 
district nursing. We are therefore looking 
to the homeland to make possible the ful- 
filment of our dream by giving us another 
nurse. 

* * x 

Most of the patients bear in their bodies 
the marks of the “doom” or “chim” or both, 
these being the principal method of treat- 
ment used by the old-time native doctors. 
_ A patient going to the doctor with a pain 
in the arm, or in any part of the body, 
is held by force by a number of other people 
while the doctor applies this red-hot in- 
strument, looking like a poker, and burns 
deep into the flesh. This is the “doom.” 

Or else he inserts a dirty, often rusty, 
needle under the skin, usually promoting 
sepsis. This is the “chim.” 

We often have cases come to us after 
submitting to the “chim,” and the part will 
be swollen to several times its natural size. 
An amputation being the only thing which 
will save the patient’s life, sometimes they 
submit and sometimes they prefer to go 
home to die. 

If we had more foreign doctors and nurses 
who could travel out into the country 
districts, much of this agony, caused 
through ignorance, could be avoided. 

Many people, after they receive treat- 
ment from us are ashamed of their doom or 
chim marks, but they inevitably carry them 
till death. 
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BRAVE WOMEN IN KOREA. 


That word applies to both native women 
and Canadian women working among them, 
as the following from Yong Jung, Northern 
Korea, will show:— 

Owing to the extreme cold in Kando in 
January and the insufficient heating of 
practically all the churches, it was found 


very difficult to arrange country classes’ 


this year. Every place the women wanted 
to wait until the weather moderated before 
studying, but only a limited number of 
churches can be reached if favorable 
weather is awaited. 

Miss Gass made a trip in January and 
conducted a week’s class before the re- 
opening of the Girls’ School. 

In February, Miss Palethorpe accompan- 
ied Mr. Fraser on a trip to one of our 
most distant churches, about 220 li (3 li- 
1 mile) north of Yong Jung. 

On the way there and back, visits were 
made to ten little groups, all of them very 
weak, and only one had a church building. 


Many of these Christians had never 
before seen a foreign woman, and Miss 
Palethorpe was the object of much curiosity 
and speculative gossip. However, they were 
easily won and would listen with much 
interest to the Gospel stories told and 
illustrated by the little Sunday School 
Lesson Picture Cards. 


Everywhere they were anxious to be 
taught hymns, and never seemed to weary 
of singing the same one over and over again 
until they knew it. 


One girl said she had forgotten all the 
hymns she ever knew since she had been 
married, for her non-Christian mother-in- 
law was opposed to her going to church and 
would not allow her to sing in the house. 


Her own mother has also opposed the 
hymn-singing and church-going, but in 
accordance with Korean custom, while she 
could disobey her own mother, it was 
a different matter when she was under her 
mother-in-law, for had they not asked her 
when she was married whether or not she 
intended to be obedient, and had she not 
promised to do so? 


One cannot fail to be filled with admira- 
tion for these girls and women who account 
their Christianity so precious a thing that 
they are willing to stand firm and continue 
to attend the church services in the face 
of such terrible opposition. 


Perhaps no western woman can ever 
understand just what it means to an east- 
ern girl to so stand out against the majority 
of her family. 


On a trip of this kind, too, one meets 
many isolated Christians, perhaps only one 
or two houses in a village, cut off from 
fellowship with other Christians and from 
many of the means of grace, and yet they 
cling to the new-found faith because it 
satisfies the soul. 


VOL. XLVIV. IN-ODaL 


WHAT TWO WOMEN CAN DO 


IN A YEAR. 


How much of helpfulness can be com- 
passed in a year is faintly glimpsed in the 
latest review of their work, by Dr. Elizabeth 
McMaster and Miss Harriet Thompson, of 
the Women’s Hospital at Indore, India. 
Read it. Think of the meaning of the 
following facts :— 

During the year 10,691 patients were. 
treated, 9,761 of these being out-patients, 
and the total number of treatments was 
23,839. 

Some of the patients walked long 
distances, some were brought in hand-carts, 
some in ox-carts, some in carts drawn by 
horses, and a few in motor cars. 


The Bible woman has had an opportunity 
to get into personal contact with these 
women and to speak to them of the things 
of the Kingdom. 


One is saddened by the many neglected 
cases brought too late, and the little 
children whose sight is forever gone, when 
a little early treatment would have saved 
them. This most often happens in. the 
case of people from far-off villages. Those 
near by are learning to bring their 
children when their troubles begin. 

3 eek ark 


We had 930 in-patients, an increase of 
123. The private wards were practically 
always full, and sometimes, because se- 
parate rooms were not available when 
patients sought admission, they did not 
come in. 

Many poor patients were treated, and fed 
from hospital funds. The Bohra wards 
often had six families in them at one time, 
and the children’s ward has been filled 
throughout the year. A number of European 
patients have also occupied the Jessie 
Forrester ward. In all 471 operations have 
been performed in the hospital and in the 
dispensary. 

Workers have been in training in the 
various departments. A midwifery class 
was conducted for the nurses and com- 
pounders, who were taught both theory and. 
practice. One girl received the Victoria 
Memorial Scholarship Fund Midwifery cer- 
tificate. 

Several children given to us were sent 
to the Babies’ Home, Neemuch. Quite a 
number of children now in our schools were 
first given to us here at the hospital. 


We are thankful to the Scott Auxliary 
of St. John’s Church, Toronto, for the 
Amy Tupper Cot and the Gatz frame which 
they so kindly sent for use in the hospital. 
We are also grateful to the Board for the 
splendid anatomical charts and model 
which they gave. 

The total receipts in money from hospital 
fees during the year were 6,334 rupees, or 
about $2,100, this amount being $300 more 
than we received the previous year. 


/ 
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OUT TO SEE THE SIGHTS. 
By Rev. J. T. FLEMMING. 
Our Missionary in Honan. 


“Mama, come quick and see. The foreign 
devils are coming!” 

They have all been playing on the out- 
skirts of the village, but spying a couple 
of odd-looking and _ strangely dressed 
creatures coming towards their homes, they 
run in fright as fast as little thickly-padded 
legs can paddle, to tell Mother the alarming 
news. 

And Mother, maith wide eyes, and holding 
a wadded . pundle-of- baby in her arms is 
standing at the entrance to the house as the 
visitors pass. 

Little hands hang on to Mother and hide 
behind her for protection. Little brown 
eyes appear for a few seconds at the corners 
of buildings and then vanish. 

Dogs rush out, bark, and try to look 
fierce, but are careful to keep a safe 
distance. 

Men leave carts they are driving, the old 
blind-folded donkey turning the grinding 
stone is given a breathing spell, and the axe 
and saw are dropped for a while. 

There are no jobs which must be finished 
this week, and a foreigner does not come 
every day to the village. So they drift up 
the street, stopping only to hurl a clod after 
the barking dog. 

ae Saath 

These men are very frank-looking and 
friendly. 

“Where are you bound for?” they ask, 
“and where are you from?” 

They are polite too. One carries out an 
old wooden bench and places it in a suitable 
position on the ground, inviting the visitors 
to sit down. 

The men have pipes, with stems over a 
foot long, and tiny bowls. An old man with 
long thin white beard has a pipe in one 
hand and a slow-burning pipe-lighter in the 
other and he pushes both out for the 
visitor’s use. 

Another has 
thing that one 
meal porridge, 
boiled cabbage. 

He holds this bowl beneath his chin and 
digs into its mysterious depths with a couple 
of crude chop-sticks. And while he is push- 
ing into the dark cavity of his mouth a 
carrot which he has fished out of the yellow 
porridge, he inquires of the visitors if they 
have eaten yet, or not. 

kK‘ Ok *k 


a huge bowl full of some- 
would take for coarse corn 
partly covered over with a 


The women, too, come out from the 
entrances now. They walk with short steps, 
holding their arms out stiffly to the sides 
in an effort ot balance themselves on the 
heels of their tiny pointed feet. They join 
the outer fringe of the crowd. 
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To western eyes they appear the super- 
lative of domestic dowdiness. Their heavy, 
wadded, blue trousers hang sack-like about 
their knees. Some have their hair plastered 
down with oil. With others it struggles 
around their dark faces. 


Blank faces they are, cold and aimless; 
but crossed now by traces of curiosity and 
surprise, as peering through the assembled 
heads they catch a glimpse of the outlandish 
dress of the barbarians. 


Some women still carry the little bundle- 
of-life sewn up in the blue wadded gar- 
ment; and if the little bundle at this stage 
of its existence is appreciative of strange 
sights, it is held high up over the crowd to 
catch a glimpse of the creatures from an 
outside country. 


For some reason or other Mother sends 
one of the larger kiddies back to the house. 
In a minute, old Grandma can be seen slowly 
making her way up the street. She stoops 
over a cane and places the heels of her 
feet very gingerly upon the ground. 


Often she stops, and, leaning on her cane, 
raises her shoulders and head, and looks 
towards the gathering crowd. Step by step 
she gradually approaches. How white the 
few hairs that try in vain to cover her 
scalp! How black the little eyes that look 
out from the wrinkled wizened face. 


* * * 


The kiddies are very much bolder now 
since they have been so strongly reinforced. 
They jostle each other about and press into 
the inside ring of the throng to secure a 
better view. They crowd as near as they 
dare to the ends of the bench and examine 
minutely the strange articles of clothing. 


And just as the boy, at the circus for the 
first time, reaches out a timid finger to 
touch the cracked, wrinkled skin of the big 
elephant, so the dirty little Chinese finger 
steals out toward the smooth looking boots 
and woolly looking socks of the Monster 
sitting on the bench. 


The many pairs of big brown eyes are 
never taken off the exhibits unless an es- 
pecially aggressive youth tries to push in 
or unless an unlucky dog which has crowded 
under the bench has to be kicked away. 
They are bold eyes, and do not mind meeting 
blue ones, unless the possessor of the blue 
ones smiles, when they seem perplexed or 
troubled. 

“Surely it isn’t smiling at me, is it?” the 
brown eyes seem to say. 

And now, the disturber of the sleeping 
little village, the cause of all this excitement, 
the subject of all this scrutiny, rises from 
the bench and begins to speak, and the story 
he tells is the wonderful Story of a Saviour 
from sin, the story they have never heard 
before, though it is nearly two thousand 
years old, the story that the speakers have 
come all the way from far aay Canada to 
tell them. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
By Mr. Yu, HONAN. 


The “Honan Messenger” asked some ques- 
tions of Mr. Yu, one of our Honan Chinese 
preachers. Questions and answers were 
are follows:— 


“To you consider Christianity a Western 
or an Eastern religion?” 


“Christian is neither Western nor East- 
ern. Jesus was born in Judea, an Eastern 
country; but his manhood was above the 
distinctions of East and West; and the 
religion he founded, being essentially the 
relation of the soul of man to God, is neither 
Eastern nor Western, but rather on the one 
side human and on the other divine.” 


“Do you feel that Christianity has to 
undergo any change to make it suitable to 
the people of this country? or that a 
Chinese has to become something other than 
Chinese when be embraces the Christian 
religion? 

“No: the Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament is perfectly suited to the religious 
needs of China; and when a Chinese 
becomes a Christian he is really on the way 
to the realization of his best and truest 
national characteristics.” 

x * * 


“Will China become a Christian. nation?” 


“Yes, I believe so; that is, most of the 
people will adopt the Christian religion. 
Confucianism and Buddhism will still 
persist, but Christianity will become the 
greatest religion in China, and most of the 
people will become Christians.” : 


“How long will this take?” 


“Probably forty or fifty years; but there 
is going to be great disturbance in China 
before long; there will be terrible -battles 
fought and vast numbers of people killed. 
Only after this great struggle will China 
be unified; the people will develop a national 
consciousness, and unselfish patriotic leaders 
will be raised up who will guide China on 
to national greatness. After this more 
rapid progress will be made and Chris- 
tianity will soon spread over the whole 
country.” 

* * * 

“Would Christianity persist in China if 

all missionaries were to leave now?” 


The answer was in figurative language. 
“Tf a child were deserted by his mother 
when only two or three years old, he would 
not necessarily die, but his growth would 
not be so rapid and healthy as if his 
mother continued to protect and nourish and 
instruct him till he had grown to maturity.” 


“Then do you think the evangelization of 
China could be hastened by increasing the 
number of foreign missionaries?” 

“We need missionaries from abroad; but 
what is perhaps even more important just 
now is to awaken in the Chinese Church a 
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sense of their responsibility for spreading 
the Gospel among their own people.” 


“What do you think is the relative 
importance of direct evangelistic work and 
institutional work such as we are doing in 
our schools and hospitals; and do you think 
we can do better work in small institutions 
or large ones?” 


“The size of the plant does not matter, 
so long as the main emphasis is placed on 
character building and the development of 
manhood and womanhood. 


“As ‘to the different departments of the 
work, all are important: We should -not 
confine our efforts to any one line of work. 
We should open as many different depart- 
ments as we can, and try as many different 
methods as possible, so that in every way 
all the people may be reached. Only the 
work of every institution and department 
should be as directly evangelistic as 
possible.” 


As we looked at this young man, and 
listened to his words, and felt the influence 
of his personality, we could not refrain from 
saying: If China can produce young men 
of this type, then the destiny of China is 
assured; and if the Chinese Christian 
Church has such young men as her future 
leaders, then we need have no fears for 
the future of the Christian Church in China. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
AT WONSAN, KOREA. 
BY MIss EDNA MCLELLAN. 


The term opened with 42 pupils, young 
women from 19 to 385 years of age. 


There is Chung Ja, of a non-Christian 
household. Because of her earnest zeal and 
faithfulness in the church work the session 
obtained permission from her father-in-law 
for her to come to Wonsan and study, and 
she travelled over 500 li (8 li-1 mile) on 
foot to the railway station to take the train 
for Wonson. She is the best and bright- 
est girl in al] the class. 


Pyun Wha Su, another pupil, only got 
permission from her non-Christian father- 
in-law to study when a missionary lady in 
Seoul promised to support her. 


Her heart was almost broken awhile ago 
when an order came from her father-in-law 
to stop study and go home at once. “Oh,” 
she said, “for ten years I have longed for 
a chance to study; and now when I’ve been 
so happy here, how can_I give it all up and 
go back home?” 


But it turned out better than she feared. 
Through the intercession of the missionary 
lady she was given an extension of time and 
is allowed to stay to finish the term. 


Four young women came from Vladi- 
vostok. One of them had always lived 
among the Russians and could speak the 
Russian language better than Korean, and 
she was quite ignorant of Korean customs. 
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She belonged to the Greek Catholic 
Church, but last year she joined the Pro- 
testant Church. She is a very deeply 
spiritual girl, and we hope she will go back 


~~ and be a missionary among her people who 


have become Russians. 
* * * 


And so I could go on with each of the 
forty-two. So many of them have some- 
thing tragic in their life story. 

Their course of studies covers most all 
.the subjects in the common school course. 
One hour of Bible a day is taught in each 
of the three classes. Life in the dormitory 
together as one big family is a happy one. 

Some of them have no money to pay their 
board, so we try to carry on some industrial 
work. They work at sewing or knitting 
from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. every day, for which 
we allow them twelve sen an hour. This, 
with the work they do on Saturday, enables 
them to make the six yen necessary for a 
month’s board. 

The local work in Wonsan is looked after 
by the Bible women whom the church have 
employed. Some of the Institute girls 
go out preaching with an older Bible woman 
on Sunday afternoons, and some of them 
help in the Sunday School for non-Chris- 
tian children. 


OUR MESSAGE TO THE HEATHEN 
LETTER From Rev. W. J. Cook. 
Barwani, Central India, 
19th October, 1923. 
Dear RECORD :— 

Personally I use my magic lantern nearly 
every place I can. We sing a hymn to a 
piece of Indian music and the crowd soon 
gathers. During the last two weeks four 
or five hundred have attended nearly every 
Eno ht. 

A number of slides show natural scenes 
in various lands as well as inventions on 
land and in the air. They are interesting 
and they illustrate what God has done in 
the world and what He has done for us. 

Then we are chifly concerned about show- 
ing the Life of Christ, his birth, his mighty 
works, teaching, death and resurrection. 

No pains are spared to make this a 
positive presentation of that gospel which 
was preached to our forefathers centuries 
ago and which has made us what we are. 
The audience gives the very best of attention 
and some afterwards express thankfulness. 


*f Ey * 


Next morning we are seated on a country 
bed out in the street in a village. Person- 
ally I have never been there before. It goes 
without saying that most if not all of those 
squating on the ground before us are 
image worshipers. 

I might begin with a rehearsal of the last 
night’s addresses, but in the end some one 
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some would sum up all by saying “Yes it is 
all true. We have our religion and the 
Christians have theirs. Al are the same.” 


Then I think of saintly men and women 
at home, some alive, some departed, their 
memory an inspiration. What a contrast 
to the fruit of centuries of heathenism right 
before us here, and there has been before us 
ever since we landed in Bombay. Is there 
no difference? 

* * * 


So we begin. There is one God, the 
Creator (a point doubted by a modern 
hostile sect here who say that God, soul 
and nature are all without beginning). 


This God created man and made him 
highest 'of all life. Every one assents to 
this, but here is a poor unfortunate farmer. 
He is coming along in his ox-cart and a pup 
running out gets under the cart wheel and 
is killed. 


The animal would not be worth five cents, 
but his caste sits down on him hard, and 
he must spend forty or fifty rupees (say 
fifteen dollars) in feeding the caste and 
observing certain rites. 


It would cost him precisely the same 
according to the Hindu Scriptures if he 
similarly killed a low caste person. 


How many kinds of life are allowed to 
enter the Brahman’s house, but if a low 
caste sat near the entrance he would throw 
his boot at him and shout like a madman. 
Hindu scriptures do not place man above 
the beast or bird. In their estimation man 
ranks far behind the status of a cow. 


This God has given Commandments and 
Scriptures to be a light to his people. He 
commands us to worship Him, but there 
shall be no image worship. 


This God tells us that we must not take 
the life of man (others are just as active 
in teaching the people that it is a terrible 
sin to take any life at all). Their meaning 
is chiefly that we should not take the life 
of animals and especialy the life of the 
cow. 

* * * 


__All the other commandments may be 
illustrated and driven home without fear of 
any discordant notes. 


God has sent His prophets to teach His 
Word and be guides to the people. Later 
He has Himself been manifested in the 
person of Jesus, the Sinless One. Illustrate 
his power. Tell His story. Hear what He 
says to sinful man. : 


_ Your soul shall not return to this world 
eight million four hundred thousand times. 
Through Christ you are assured salvation 
through faith, the faith which is manifested 
by good works. 


Christ is the saviour “There is none other 
name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” Thus we sow 
the seed. Bye and bye the harvest. 


Young People’s Societies 


THE NEW ERA IN NORTH FORMOSA 
By Rey. J. Lovett Murray, D.D. 


In the early years of the new century ~ 


important developments took place in North 
Formosa. George Leslie Mackay, the 
founder of the Mission, passed away in 
1901. Until his death, it had been almost 
a one-man Mission. Other workers had come 
and gone, the J. B. Frasers, the Jamiesons 
and the Junors, but when the strong leader 
was called to his reward—and what reward 
would he ask beyond the chance to work at 
greater tasks?—there remained only the 
Rev. Wm. Gauld and Mrs. Gauld as re- 
presentatives of the Canadian Church in 
Formosa. 


Clearly the time had now come when a 
much larger staff must be engaged in the 
growing work. In response to Mr. Gauld’s 
urgent request, Mr. and Mrs. Thurlow 
Fraser were sent out in 1902, and three 
years. later five new missionaries were added 
to the force. Others came shortly after, and, 
although the Frasers Were obliged to return 
to Canada, by 1907 the staff consisted of 
ten missionaries. 


* * * 


An equally important development was 
the re-organization of the Mission. The 
workers, who had been directed entirely 
from the Mission Board rooms in Canada, 
felt that there should be some sort of work- 
ing arrangement on the field which would 
supervise the activities of the young 
churches. Accordingly in 1904 the sanction 
of the General Assembly in Canada was 
sought and obtained to organize the Pres- 
bytery of North Formosa. 


The document in which this authority 
was requested was a remarkable one. Not 
only were important extensions of the work 
pled for, as we shall notice directly, but 
there was a clear recognition that the aim 
of missionary work in Formosa was to 
develop self-governing churches which 
would in the end assume the chief respon- 
sibility for maintaining Christian work and 
service and for spreading the Christian 
message among their countrymen. 


Now this is a very modern view of our 
foreign missionary task. In the last few 
years we have been hearing a great deal 
about “democracy” and “self-determination” 
in the rising churches in the mission fields. 
But listen to these two quotations from this 
historic document of twenty years ago. 


“Whereas we believe that the time has 
come when our Church in North Formosa 
should be organized into a Presbytery, in 
order that the brethren may take part in 


the government and administration of the 
affairs of the Church, and, by practice, 
learn the art and acquire the power of 
self-government... 

“Whereas, we believe that our object 
should be to bulid up a native Church 
rather than to perpetuate foreign control.” 
Those words written in 1904 sound more 

like 1924. At all events the Presbtyery 
was formed and the General Assembly took 


favourable action on two other requests con- 


tained in the same memorandum. In re- 
sponse to one of these requests two lady 
missionaries, Miss Kinney and Miss Connell, 
were sent out to take charge of the Girls’ 
School. Under the guidance of these 
capable and well-trained workers the school 


quickly developed and it has ever since been | 


a great force for enlightenment and the 
spread of Christian truth. ; 


The other request was for a Middle 
School, with the chief object of giving a 
thorough preparatory training to the young 
men who wished to study for the ministry 
in Oxford College. Although general 
approval was granted at that time to the 
proposed plan, it was not until ten years 
later that the School was opened; but 
already it has done excellent work and has 
measured up to the high educational stand- 
ards of the Formosan Government. There 
is every reason to believe that it “will be 
an effective agency for the teaching of the 
children of our Church, the conversion of 
non-Christian students and the spread of 
Christian knowledge throughout the island.” 
The principal of the school is Mr. George 
W. Mackay, the son of the founder of the 
Mission. 

* * * 


There is not space here to describe other 
developments that belong to this ‘new era” 
in the North Formosan work. One was the 
lift and push that were given to evangelistic 
work in the many heathen villages of that 
region under the vigorous and efficient 
guidance of the Rev. Duncan McLeod, who 
arrived in 1907. Another was the improve- 
ment in the work of the Theological College, 
especially after it became housed in its 
comfortable new building. Another was the 
beginning of kindergarten work among the 


children of the larger cities. Yet another © 
was the transfer of the Mission head- 
quarters in 1911 from Tamsui to Taihoku,. 


where a fine group of buildings were erected, 
including the hospital, theological college 
and several residences for the missionaries. 


A word must be said about this hospital. 
A small building in Tamsui had served as 
hospital ever since Dr. J. B. Fraser arrived 
in 1874; but from the time, three years 


ee 
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later, that Dr. Fraser had to return to 
Canada, there had been no adequate super- 
vision of this work for twenty-eight years. 
’ Nominally, Dr. Mackay had charge of it, 
but he was not a trained medical man and 
he was absorbed in many other duties. 


When Dr. J. Y. Ferguson arrived in 1905, 
it marked a “new era” indeed for medical 
work. The hospital was re-organized and 
made an efficient centre of healing and of 
Christian influence; but the quarters were 
much too small and a new building became 
necessary. It was a glad day in 1912 when 
the fine new hospital was opened in Taihoku 
. —“‘The Mackay Memorial Hospital,” it was 
called—with the Civil Governor and other 
dignitaries present with words of high 
praise and appreciation. Dr. Ferguson’s 
health obliged him to resign in 1919 and for 
four years the sad spectacle was to be seen 
of a high-grade hospital set down in the 
midst of a suffering multitude, but with its 
doors closed to their pitiful need. 


Thank God, however, that day is now 
past. The doors are about to open again, 
the cots will soon be occupied once more and 


A RELIGION FOR SLAVES 


Nothing did more to bring about the 
emancipation of the slaves in the British 
Colonies than the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures a hundred years ago. 

After the slave traffic had been outlawed 
(in 1807) the belief prevailed that it was 
possible to retain slavery as an institution 
and to give the consolation of the Gospel 
to those still in bondage. 

So the slaves had the Word of Life put 
into their hands, and its proclamation of 
liberty for the captives brought its own 
fulfilment. . 

The discovery that their affairs were the 
concern of One Whom many of them called 
“God A’mighty atop” was the beginning 
of a new day for the slaves, for it broke 
through the sullen indifference into which 
the system of slavery had driven them and 
gave the negroes a new self-respect. 

Canning feared that the emancipated 
slave would be a Frankenstein monster— 
power without conscience; and he spoke 
the thoughts of the majority. But there 
was a leaven of Christian faith among the 
negroes when freedom came, which made 
all the difference. 


* * * 


This leavening is seen in the journal of 
John Smith, the martyr of Demerara. That 
journal was seized for the use of the 
vindictive court. martial which tried him 
in 1823, and finally condemned him to death 
most unjustly, for concealment of treason. 

Here is one characteristic entry: 

“Easter Monday, April 23, 1821. 

“I baptized sixty adults and twenty-one 
children, and married a great number, 
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nurses will be moving about the wards, 
for, in answer to prayer, a new head of the 
hospital has been secured in the person of 
Dr. George Gushue-Taylor, who will begin 
his duties about the end of January, 1924. 


Dr. Taylor is exceptionally well furnished 
for his task. He is a highly qualified 
medical man, being a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, and comes 
to his task backed by his experience as a 
medical missionary in South Formosa. 


On account of his wife’s health he was 
obliged to return to England, where for 
several years he has been Medical Super- 
intendent of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. Mrs. 
Taylor’s health being restored, sufficiently 
at least for life in the northern part of the 
island, it has become possible for Dr. Taylor 
to accept our Board’s invitation to assume 
charge of the Mackay Memorial Hospital. 
St. Andrews Church, London, has claimed 
the privilege of supporting Dr. and Mrs. 
Taylor and the Hospital. 

So the Lord of the Harvest has been 
“thrusting forth laborers into His harvest” 
and crowning their work with His blessing. 


“Among those that were baptized were 
three negroes, Jemima, Paul, and James, 
from the (plantation) Reasonable, Mahai- 
cony (Demerara).. 

“James is a young man who was formerly 
a pretty regular attendent at our chapel. 
About three years ago his master thought 
he was too religious, and that he would spoil 
the rest of the negroes. 

“To prevent the spread of so dreadful a 
contagion, he sent him to the _ above- 
mentioned place, a distance of, I suppose, 
thirty miles from Le Resouvenir and 
twenty-three or twenty-four miles from- 
where James had formerly dwelt. 

“James did not like this transportation, 
but submitted with patience. 

“He took a Bible with him and resolved 
to diffuse as far as possible the glorious 
salvation he had been brought to the know- 
ledge of. 

“This holyday he came down and brought 
Paul and Jemima. These three requested 
to be baptized, and so well satisfied was I 
with them from the conversation we had to- 
gether that I baptized them with great 
pleasure. 

“These have been brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth by the reading of the 
Bible by James.” 

When it is remembered that the art of 
reading was acquired in the teeth of bitter 
opposition from the planters, who saw in it 
an end of their authority, the achievement 
of James was no small one. There in that 
place of poisoned moralities, as in more 
fortunate lands, the Bible was the first 
well-spring of knowledge and the bringer 
of Freedom.—In The Record of The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


The Children’s Record — 


A LETTER FROM GRANDPA. 
Men and Women of To-morrow :— 


May you have a Good New Year. The 
Giver of all that is best offers you a Good 
New Year. Take it and be happy. 

You have completed another year of work 
at the great task you have on hand and are 
starting out on another year of that great, 
great task, which is so fast nearing com- 
pletion. 

“But Grandpa, we havn’t any great task 
on hand as yet. Great tasks are for grown- 
ups, working farms, digging mines, build- 
ing factories and mills, running railroads, 
sailing ships, teaching schools, making and 
carrying out laws for cities, nations, 
Empires, and so much else that is good and 
great to do. 

“These things the grown-ups are doing but 
we are only doing little things, helping 
mother in the home or father on the farm, 
running errands, learning lessons, going to 
school, Sunday School and Church, and 
having some play when we can get it. Our 
great tasks may come bye and bye when 
we are men and women but we have no 
great tasks now.” 

One great thing you are doing at this 
moment, young folk, you are making a great 
mistake. You have a greater task on hand 
these early years than you will have when 
you grow up. These big things you speak 
about the grown-ups doing are great but 
you are doing something greater, you are 
making the men and women to do these 
things and that is greater and more import- 
ant than doing them. 

The boy or girl who in early years makes 
best effort to be thoughtful, kindly, pleasant 
and helpful at home, to have lessons as well 
studied as possible for School and Sabbath 
School, who is in place in Church when 
possible, and who at home does not forget 
prayer, and the World’s best Story Book 
and Guide Book—the Bible,—is almost sure 
to be that kind of a man or woman all 
through life; and such men and women do 
the world’s best things. The world without 


such men and women would soon go to the 
bad. 

It may seem a small thing to slight a 
lesson at school, get off with it somehow, 
neglect an errand, to “tell a fib,” but all 
these are helping to form your habits, and 
habits make the man and woman. 

The truthful, careful, diligent boy or girl, 
may seem to. be doing a small thing, but 
is really building up a truthful, careful, 
diligent character, and making a truthful, 
careful, dependable, diligent man or woman, 
and that makes all the difference between 
success and failure in life. 

So you see you are doing the world’s 
greatest work, a work that grown ups 
cannot do nearly so well as you can, for you 
are growing into shape and they are grown 
into shape. 

Remember that in the world’s Best Story 
Book the Best Story of all is the Story about 
our. Best Friend and Helper and Guide, 
Jesus Christ. 

With love and best wishes for your year’s 
work on your great, great task. 

GRANDPA. 


THE CHURCH THAT FELL OFF 
A HORSE. | 


One day a missionary was riding across 
the pampas of Brazil on horseback. At the 
back of his saddle-bag he had a New Tes- 
tament. The horse happened ‘to rear, and 
the New Testament fell out of the saddle- 
bag to the ground, and the missionary 
rode on, not knowing, till later, of his loss. 

Several days later a Brazilian happened 

to be walking by. He lived up on the edge 
of the jungle, miles away from there, and 
was coming along with a caravan that 
was wending its way across the plains and 
over the mountains back to his home. 
_ In the village where that man lived there 
is to-day a church of over thirty members. 
They have never seen a missionary, they 
have never seen a minister, but the copy of 
the New Testament that fell out of a saddle- 
bag, and was picked up by the wandering 
Brazilian—that was the means of organ- 
izing that church,—Rev. J. Mervin Hull, in 
Everyland. 
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THE TOWN OF “DON’T YOU WORRY.” 


There’s a town called “Don’t You Worry” 
On the banks of River Smile, 

Where the Cheer-Up and Be Happy 
Blossom sweetly all the while. 

Where the Never-grumble flowers 
Bloom beside the fragrant Try 

And the Ne’er Give-Up and Patience 
Point their faces to the sky. 


In the Valley of Contentment, 
In the province of I’Will, 
You will find this lovely City 
At the foot of No-Fret Hill 
There are thoroughfares delightful 
In this very charming town, 
And on every hand are shade trees 
Named the “Very Seldom Frown.” 


Rustic benches quite enticing 

You'll find scattered here and there, 
And to each a Vine is clinging 

Called the Frequent Earnest Prayer. 
Everybody there is happy _. 

And is Singing all the while, 
In the town of “Don’t You Worry,” 

On the banks of River Smile—Ex. 


A VACATION TRIP IN CHINA. 


The train is ready and here we are, 
bag and baggage; mostly baggage for we 
must carry our household belongings. Five 
of us are on our way to Kalgon, a seven- 
hours’ ride by train, north of Peking. 


Travelling third class in China is a 
strange experience. Our car is like a rail- 
way baggage car at home, with a narrow 
seat the full length of the car on either 
side occupied by men and baggage, while 
the centre of the car is so crowded that the 
ticket man can hardly get through . 


At last we are seated, two of us using 
wicker chairs that we are taking with us, 
and the others using our bundles of bedding. 


You may have your up-to-date railways at 
home, but let me be in a third-class car 
surrounded by Chinese as good and as bad 
as I, where I can study human nature 
and try to feel that back of every pair of 
eyes is a soul precious to our Father in 
Heaven—a soul worth the sacrifice of my 
life that it might enter into the abundant 
life that is in Christ Jesus. 


* * * 


How care-free they seem to be! Most of 
them are dressed in gowns faded and torn. 

As I study their faces, there is such a 
vacant look in them, an ignorant but 
satisfied look, because they have ' never 
tasted of the real things in life. 


Life for many of them is just one round 
of hard Feit trying to get enough to feed 
them and the family; and for the women, 
a monotonous round of home duties. Per- 
haps this is the first time they have ever 
travelled on a train. 
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The seclusion of women is felt strongly 
here, 4S one sees men everywhere and so 
few women. What will it mean to China 
when the women are placed on an equal 
footing with the men and are developed 
physically, socially, mentally and_ spirit- 
ually! 

The percentage of women who cannot read 
or write is even to-day very high We have 
made only a beginning “along educational 
lines in China. 

* Ox 

What is that babble of voices outside 
our car? Those are the peddlers shouting 
their wares. We have reached our first 
station. What a scene! Beggars, from old 
women to young babies, are lined up out- 
side the station fence—not allowed inside— 
bowing, crying, moaning in a pitiful way, 
as they stretch out their hands for coppers. 
The beggars of these Oriental countries are 
one of the products of a heathen people! 
They are pitiful beyond words! 


It seems like an endless stop at the station. 
but time enough must be given, so it seems, 
for every one to spend a few coppers. They 
buy something at every station, and stuff 
themselves all the way. 


Our journey to Kalgon takes us through 
a mountainous district, up grade all the 
way. The scenery is beautiful! We pass 
the Great Wall winding up the hills and 
down, a marvelous piece of work, which 
has stood the test of centuries. I cannot 
tell you the thrill I had when I actually saw 
the Great Wall. We had several very close 
views of it and saw many of the old watch- 
towers, some of them now quite in ruins. 

Before we realized it, we had reached our 
station and were loading our things into 
a “Peking” cart, while we ourselves took 
rickshaws through the narrow streets of 
the downtown district, with mud almost up 
to the hubs of the wheels. On either side 
of the street stood dark-skinned, curious 
people, staring at us. The arrival of a 
foreigner was quite an event in the daily 
round of this little village. 

* * %* 


The compound where we lived is not 
attractive because flowers and trees have 
a hard time to grow there, the climate is 
so dry. Reddish-brown mud walls surround 
the compound, but the mountains in every 
direction make the place attractive and 
beautiful, the vegetation being green in the 
summer time. 


Just outside of our compound were the 
mud huts of the poor people. High mud 
walls shut us from an interior view of their 
living conditions, but looking in at the open 
gate we saw women, naked children, pigs 
and dogs, all in the yard together. 


Many of the homes were like old shacks 
and the people were poorly dressed. Day 
after day they sit in the same stuffy, dirty 
yard, when just outside their door is the 
vast expanse of God’s wonderful country 
and fresh air.—Sel. 
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THE SAILOR BOY AND HIS BIBLE 


The ship was far at sea. The captain 
lay sick in his cabin, the dread of eternity 
was upon him. ae 

~He sent for his first mate. “Williams, get 
down on your knees and pray for a fellow. 
I have been very wicked, as you know, and 
I expect I shall go this time.” 

“T am not a praying man, you know, 
Captain. I can’t pray. I would if I could.” 

“Well, then, bring a Bible and read me a 
bit, for my rope is about run out.” 

“T have no Bible, Captain; you know I am 
not a religious man.” 

“Then send for Thomas, the second mate; 
perhaps he can pray a bit.” | 

The second mate was soon in the presence 
of his dying captain. “I say, Thomas, I 
am afraid I am bound for eternity this 
trip. Ask God to have mercy on my poor 

” 

“T’d gladly do it, Captain, if I could; but 
I have not prayed since I was a lad.” 

“Have you a Bible, then, to read to me?” 

“No, Captain, I have no Bible.” 

* 


They searched the ship over for a man 
who could pray; and for a Bible, but all 
in vain, until one of the sailors told the 
captain he had seen a book that looked like 
a Bible in the hands of the cook’s boy, 
Willie Platt. 

“Send at once, and see if the boy has a 
Bible.” 

The sailor hurried off to the boy “Sonny, 
have you a Bible?” : 

“Yes, sir; but I only read it In my own 
time.” 

“Oh, that is all right, my lad; take the 
Bible and go to the captain’s cabin. He is 
very sick and wants a Bible. He thinks 
he is going to die.” 

Away went Willie Platt with his Bible to 
the captain’s cabin. 

“Have you a Bible, my boy?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Then sit down and find something in it 
that will help me, for I am afraid I am 
going to die. Find something about God 
having mercy on a sinner like me, and read 
it to me.” 

* * * 

Poor boy! he did not know where to read, 
but he remembered that his mother had 
made him read the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah just before he left home fon that 
voyage. 

Willie turned to that blessed chapter that 
so fully sets forth the love and mercy of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in dying for poor sinners, 
and commenced to read. 

When Willie got to the fifth verse,—‘‘He 
was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him, and by His 
stripes we are healed,’—the captain, who 
was listening for his very life, realizing 
that he was surely having his last chance of 
being saved, said: “Stop, my boy; that 
sounds like it; read it again.” 
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Once more the boy read over the blessed 
words: ‘He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions; he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and by His stripes we are healed.” 


“Aye, my lad, that’s good—that’s it, sure.” 


These words from the captain encouraged 
Willie, and he said: “Captain, when I was 
reading that verse at home, mother made 
me put my name init. May I put it in now 
just where mother told me?” 


“Certainly, gonny, put your name in just 
where your mother told you, and read it 
again.” } 

Reverently and slowly the boy read the 
verse :—‘‘He—Jesus—was wounded for Willie 
Platt’s transgressions; He was bruised for 
Willie Platt’s iniquities; the chastisement 
of Willie Platt’s peace was upon Him; and 
by His stripes Willie Platt is healed.” 


When Willie had finished, the captain was 
half-way over the side of the bed, reaching 
toward the lad;—‘“My boy, put your 
captain’s name in the verse and read it 
again—John Coutts, John Coutts.” 


Then the lad slowly read the verse again: 
“He was wounded for John Coutts’ trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for John Coutts’ 
iniquities; the chastisement of John Coutts’ 
peace was upon Him, and by His stripes 
John Coutts is healed.” 


* * * 


When the boy had finished, the captain 
said: “That will do, my lad; you may go 
now.” 

Then the captain lay back on his pillow 
and repeated over and over again those 
precious words of Isaiah 53:5, putting in 
his own name each time, and as he did 
so the joy of heaven filled his soul. He was 
saved! Another poor sinner for whom 
Christ died had “received Him” (John 1:12)., 


Before John Coutts fell asleep in Jesus 
he had witnessed to every one on his vessel - 
that the Christ of God—the Man of Calvary 
—was wounded for his. transgressions, 
bruised for his iniquities, that the chas- 
tisement that he rightfully deserved had 
fallen on his Blessed Substitute, and by His 
stripes—the stripes that fell on Jesus—he 
had been healed! e 

* * * 

Reader, do you know anything about this 
salvation? Have you taken your true place 
as a “poor sinner” before God and trusted 
in Christ for pardon? He is the same 
“vesterday, to-day, forever” (Heb. 18:8). . 
What He did for John Coutts He waits to 
do for you. Will you let Him? 


“God commendeth His love toward us, in 
that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for. us? ¢( Romans dS) s 

“Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised Him from the dead, 
eae anal be saved” (Romans 10:9).—Se- 
ected. : 
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GAVE HIS NOSE TO THE GODS 
A Story FRoM INDIA 


The first time the Little Missionary saw 
him he was a bitter enemy of Christ. 
She and her little band of helpers had 


~ gone, as usual, to a village near Madras 


where they were always sure of a good hear- 
ing; but this morning the village was “not 
at home.” They were all sitting in their 
houses behind closed doors except a 
' little girl who crept out of one house to say: 
“Non’t stay; go quickly. A very holy man 
has come to stay in our village, and he 
has threatened to kill someone if we listen 
to your teaching any more. But please 
let us have some tracts.” 
Hurriedly seizing the tracts that the 
“Little Missionary and the Bible women 
gave, the child scampered away in fright, 
at the sight of ‘a tall man in the garb of a 
“sadhu,” (holy man), who came striding 
toward them. The Little Missionary sud- 
denly felt her knees grow weak as he 
came near enough for her to see that he 
had no nose. It affected her as had no other 
deformity or injury she had ever seen. 


“IT have heard of him—the priest who 
gave his nose to the gods,” said one of 
the Bible women, catching the Little Mis- 
sionary by the hand and dragging her 
away. “Quick! We can do nothing before 
him. He is mad against the Christians.” 


The next moment a volley of stones and 
most terrible curses hastened their exit 
from the village. Thereafter their visits 
were only by stealth and were confined to 
slipping tracts or Bible portions into some- 
one’s hands. The priest was always on the 


“watch for them and, whenever he caught 


sight of them, drove them out of the village 
in the same fashion as at first. 


Rumours came to the ears of the Little 
Missionary of the great influence that the 
priest wielded in the community. One who 
cared so much for the gods as to cut off 
his nose would in any case have attracted 
attention. But the unusual and compelling 
personality of the man had an even greater 
hold upon the people. 


ek ee 


For some months this silent and un- 
ceasing warfare had gone on, when one 
day in the mission’ house, Elizabeth, the 
faithful Bible woman announced to the 
Little Missionary, “The priest who gave his 
nose to the gods is here and wishes to see 
you.” 

The feeling of repulsion and fear again 
filled her mind. He had probably come to 
argue with or threaten her. 


“Tell him I cannot see him.” 


“He says he must see you and begs you 
not to turn hirmn away.” 


_ But the Little Missionary repeated her 
message. 


Back came Elizabeth saying, “The priest 
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says he will await your convenience, but 
he will not stir out of the compound until 
you see him. Already the people in the 
city have heard of his being here, and a 
crowd is gathering outside to touch the 
dust of his feet and receive his blessing 
when he goes out.” 


At last the Little Missionary consented, 
and the priest was ushered in. Although 
doing her best to preserve a calm exterior, 
she involuntarily stepped back a pace at 
the sight of the haughty figure and dis- 
figured face. 


But he came forward with hand out- 
stretched, saying, “Jesus, has conquered! 
Jesus has conquered!” in tones of such un- 
mistakable joy that she timidly advanced 
and laid her hand in his. 


“T have persecuted you,” he said with 
sorrowful gentleness, “but every time I 
threw a stone or uttered a curse I felt 
it here,” striking his breast. 


“For thirty-one years I have known of 
Christ—ever since I heard Doctor Scudder 
preach one day. And all this time I have 
been trying to get away from him, going 
around from shrine to shrine. 

“When I first came to the village in which 
I had decided to take up my abode, and 
found what an influence you Christians had 
there, I was angry. 


“One day I found a little booklet dropped 
by one of your band. I picked it up and 
was about to tear it to pieces, but thought 
I would first satisfy myself as to what it 
contained. It was the Gospel of John. 
Will you believe me when I tell you that 
I did not sleep that night? I sat there in 
the temple, reading by the light of the 
small lamp the story of that life over and 
over again. 


“These words took hold of me in an 
indescribable way: ‘The Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ 


“For thirty-one years I had been trying 
to get rid of my sin. But now the Lamb of 
God has taken away the sin of my heart. 
There is nothing more to tell you except : 
that I want to be baptized.” 


“When?” 
“Now.” 


“No, you who have been a _persecutor 
of Christ for thirty-one years cannot be 
secretly baptized. You must confess your 
faith by a public baptism in the church.” 


“IT am ready for that.” 


“Be at our service, then, at eleven o’clock 
to-morrow, and I will speak to our Mis- 
Sionary about you.” 


The Little Missionary and the new-found 
lover of Christ knelt for a few moments 
in thankful prayer, and then the priest was 
gone. 


Would he come to church the next day? 
The Little Missionary felt as if she had 
dreamed his visit, so improbable did it 
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But on Sunday morning he 


now seem. 
door at the appointed 


was at the church 


time. 
* * "ae 


Never did a stranger figure present itself 
for baptism. Still wearing 
- eoloured robe of the sadhu, with his matted 
hair and the caste marks prominently dis- 
played on his face, he seemed to the Little 
Missionary to have failed to understand 
the situation. Quietly taking him to the 
pulpit to meet the minister who was to 
baptize him, she explained that candidates 
for baptism must first remove all caste 
marks. 


“Of course,” answered the priest. Then 
turning to her humbly he asked, “Will you 
do it for me?” 


With her own hands, standing at the 
altar in the presence of the wondering con- 
gregation, the Little Missionary, when 
water had been brought, washed away the 
marks. ; 


“Have you decided what name you will 
take?” 


“T should like to be called John,” he 
answered simply. 
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After the service the Little Missionary 
took him to the mission house and gave 
him a Bible and a white robe to replace 
the saffron one of the sadhu. It might 
have been his accolade, so reverently did 
he receive the gifts. Then with a low 
salaam he said, “I must go back to the 
village and begin preaching at once.” 


A few days later he appeared at the mis- 
sionary’s house to talk over the plans for 
his changed life. He had brought a little 
bundle containing his blanket, a beggar’s 
bowl, and a few silver rupees. 


“This I should like to make as a present 
to God in honour of my baptism,” he said. 


“But, John, won’t you need them? These 
are necessities.” 


“Ah! I have never before had the happi- 
ness of giving God a great deal more than 
I could actually afford,” he said, a musing 
smile on his face. The Little Missionary 
wanted to cry out, but that look of ineffable 
content kept her silent. 


He continued: “I have been studying the 
Gospel to find out what people were spe- 
cially dear to Christ, and I believe it was 
those who gave without stopping to think 
how much they were giving.” 


“Have you any plans for the future?” 
asked the Little Missionary. _ 5 tee Me 

“T am going back to the same village. 
The people who know how I persecuted the 
Lord Jesus must learn through me to love 
him.” 

“But how will you live?” 

“T know not—nor care very much.” 


the saffron-' 


“God never let me suffer before, and he 
will not now.” 
* * * 

The life that John the Beloved went out 
to live was one of great happiness. It was 
a life indifferent alike to the comforts and 
hardships of everyday existence. Whether 
he slept on the hard ground beneath the 
open sky or under shelter, whether he had 
much or little to eat, whether men reviled 
or praised him, seemed to matter not at 
all. He seemed almost to be anesthetized © 
by happiness. 

He was possessed by a happiness so pro- 
found that it made him oblivious to the sur- 
face incidents of life. 

Many who came from a distance attracted 
by the fame of a man who had given his 
nose to the gods, were filled with wonder 
to hear him proclaim the love of a God 
greater than any he had served so zealously, 
and went away with a curious envy of the 
strange happiness that shone on his face 
as he talked. 

Many were the visits that he paid to 
the mission house to spend hours in eager 
talk of the Master he so loved. On one of 
these visits he found that preparations were 
on foot for the celebration of Christmas the 
next day. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, drawing from a 
corner of his robe the little straw purse of 
purple and yellow that now lies on my 
desk, “I have six pice here—just enough 
to buy a garland of love for my dear friend.” 


He slept that night in one of the rooms 
of “the colony,” as the row of prophets’ 
chambers in that compound is called. 


In the morning they found him lying with 
his peaceful, smiling face turned toward 
the open door. In his already-stiffened 
fingers they found the little purse contain- 
ing the money for the little garland that 
never was bought—In Women’s Mission- 
ary Friend. 


HOW A LITTLE GIRL HELPED 


All night the great express train had 
been rushing through in the darkness, while 
men, women and children slept safely. 


In one of the sleeping cars was a little 
girl, and when the conductor went through 
for the first early morning round this little. 
girl was up and dressed. Her mother and 
grandmother, with whom she was travelling, 
were still in their berths. 

“Good morning, conductor,” said the little 
girl, looking up with a bright smile. 

“Good morning,” replied the conductor. 

“T think we must have had a good con- 
ductor and a good engineer to have taken 
such good care of us all night,” said the 
litle girl. : 

The conductor forgot all about his long, 
hard night and how tired he was. All day 
long he kept thinking about that little 


girl. 


Life and Work 


ONE FARMER’S INVESTMENT 


Years ago in a rural section in Pennsyl- 
vania, a small group of farmers, struggling 
for a livelihood, were building a church. 
Its cost was small, but the people were poor 
and the building of the church meant sacri- 
fice. 

One man had a mortgage upon his farm, 
but he borrowed $3,000 and put it into the 
church. ) 

Some of his neighbors thought he was 
unwise to do this, but he said: 

“T have nine children, and my only aim 
in life is to raise them up to be} Christian 
men and women. The Church is a necessity 
for me, for my farm would be useless with- 
Outs dt.” 

And all these nine children became Chris- 
tians, two of them becoming preachers and 
two others becoming wives of preachers; 
and one of the preachers recently visited 
the old home community to dedicate a new 
church to replace the old one for which his 
father had borrowed money. 
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Was it a good investment? Was it a 
wise and prudent thing to borrow $3,000 
merely to make a church possible to his 
community? 

It may be that some farmers made invest- 
ments which paid “better in dollars and 
cents, although this is not by any means 
certain, but we venture to say that any 
investment which results in bringing the 
whole family to Christ is one of the very 
best possible. 

It certainly required some faith to go 
into debt $3,000 to make a payment on the 
church, but that faith was abundantly 
honored. 

Is it not possible that the difficulty with 
some of us is that our religion is too cheap? 
We do not put much into it, and we do not 
get much out of it. ‘He that soweth spar- 
ingly shall reap also sparingly, and he 
that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.” 

Perhaps we should be greatly surprised 
if we knew just what our children thought 
of our religion. If we do not take our pro- 
fession of faith seriously our children will 
be certain to discover it; and if we do take 
it seriously they will surely know it. 

x * x 


But what do we mean by taking religion 
seriously? We do not mean taking it 
gloomily; but valuing it at something like 
its proper value. 

If the Church is made merely a side issue 
in life we will certainly fail to do much for 
it, and it will probably do little for us. 

But if we make the Church a really 
serious affair, if we treat it as something 
that counts, if we put into it our best 


thought and effort and support it ungrud- 
gingly and liberally we shall find that we 
shall reap most bountifully. 

The church is never long in any man’s 

debt. Its dividends begin to be paid at 
once and on a lavish scale, and they con- 
tinue to the third and fourth generation. 
_ We need to revise our views as to our 
Church givings. The man who puts 
$5,000 into a fine automobile and hands the 
church $100 a year needs to be spiritually 
revolutionized. 

The woman who pays fifty dollars for a 
winter’s concerts and five dollars for con- 
verting the world is practically a heathen. 

The preacher who talks eloquently about 
sacrifice and all the while is looking around 
for a soft place is a disgrace to the cloth. 

If the Church means anything to us it 
ought to mean a great deal; and if it does 
it ought to be the easiest thing in the 
world to give our very best, in time, in 
effort, and in money.—Ex. 


POWER OF “THE WORD OF GOD” 


A striking illustration of the truth of 
Hebrews 4:12 (“The Word of God is living 
and powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword,” etc.) occurred in the south last 
summer. 

A little country church was holding a 
special children’s meeting under the direc- 
tion of a Moody Bible Institute student. 

During the reading of the Scripture a 
tall boy of about eighteen years entered. 
He was accompanied by a little girl, whose 
lovely expressive face showed in marked 
contrast to his, which was so devoid of 
expression as to proclaim him for what he 
was—an idiot. 

The little service proceeded, and the 
children began to recite this verse in 
unison, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” 

The idiot boy and his little sister joined 
in and repeated that blessed verse over 
ond over, and even on the way home the 
boy continued to recite it. 

All the rest of that evening, until he- 
retired, the boy repeated that verse in the 
presence of his father, who was a con- 
firmed drunkard, but who loved his son 
with all his heart. 

He listened to his son’s voice with 
gradually deepening interest as_ those 
glorious words penetrated, first his brain, 
and then his heart—‘“Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

Very slowly he perceived the great truth 
embodied in those few words, and began 
to realize his own lost condition—his abso- 
lute need of a Saviour. And so, a little 
later, he knelt at the Master’s feet and 
received a full and free salvation.—Com. 
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SOFTNESS. 


By Rev. J. D. JonsEs, D.D. 


The effeminate . . . . shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. 1 Corinthians 6:9. 

The word literally means “soft,” the 
people given to soft, easy living, who refuse 
to endure hardship or bear a cross, who 
always want to lie on feathers. Of these 
the apostle says this terrible thing, “The 
soft shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 


The kingdom of God represents here the 
great prize of living. To win heaven is 
to make a success of life, to miss it is to 
fail. It matters not what else a man gains 
in the course of his life——money or fame 
or power,—if he has not the kingdom of 
heaven he has tragically failed. 

The condition of entrance into heaven 
is faith in Jesus Christ, but faith in 
Christ. involves a certain mode of life. 
The Christian belief carries with it always 
a certain ethic. A man must not imagine 
that he can really believe in Christ and 
go on living just as_he likes unless he 


likes Christ’s way of living. Believing in. 


Christ, amongst other things, means ac- 
cepting his principles, obeying his voice, 
making his aims and ambitions one’s own. 


* * *® 


That is where the Corinthian Christians 
went wrong. They professed to believe in 
Christ, but their morals were pagan. 


So in this chapter, Paul uses great plain- 
ness of speech with them. He sets down 
a catalogue of about ten sets of vicious 
people, and flatly and plainly tells them 
that such people effectually close and bar 
the kingdom of God against themselves. 


They may profess some sort of belief 
in Christ, but it avails them nothing. So 
long as they practise these vices they shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. 


It is an appalling list. ‘Neither forni- 
cators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with 
men, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” It throws a 
lurid light upon the conditions of that 
church at Corinth when Paul could go 
on to say, “And such were some of you.” 


We can understand why fornicators and 
idolaters and adulterers and drunkards 
and revilers should fail to inherit the king- 
dom of God. These sins are monstrous, 
but in the middle of this appalling list 
come the effeminate, the soft. 

We are not accustomed to class softness 
with desperate wickedness, yet the apostle 
says that the soft shall fail to inherit 
the kingdom as certainly as the idolater or 
the adulterer. 


So far as Corinth was concerned, Paul 


was far more afraid of softness than of * 


these other more flagrant sins with which 
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it is classed: No one can read the letters 
through, the first letter especially, without 
seeing that softness,—a_ limp and easy 

tolerance,—was Corinth’s besetting sin. 

Here were Christians who tolerated 
drunkenness at the supper of the Lord. 
Here were Christians who tolerated in their 
church a man who was openly guilty of 
incest. They simply refused to exercise 
discipline. To deal with offending members 
is always a painful business, and these 
Corinthians winked at sin instead of 
denouncing it. 

They allowed the life of the church to 
be rotted and corrupted, all because they, 
were too soft to take the difficult right way 
and do the difficult right thing. And Paul 
tells these people, loving ease more than 
right, excusing sin instead of fighting it, 
ae soft shall not inherit the kingdom of 

od.’ 


* * * 


This is not intolerance, or narrowness, | 
or bigotry; it is an abiding spiritual truth. 
It is not an arbitrary threat; it is a simple 
statement of fact, a rigorous, inevitable, 
immutable, spiritual law. 


We are not accustomed to regard soft- 
ness as being such a dreadful thing. The 
easy, self-indulgent, comfort-loving people — 
are oftentimes quite nice and amiable. We 
should never dream of classing them with 
drunkards, revilers, thieves and the rest. 


And yet the doom of the soft is the same 
as that of the drunkard and the adulterer, 
—he shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
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Is not softness the besetting sin of our 
own age and time. People are guarded 
against these other more flagrant sins by 
the very fact that they are so shameful, 
but there is no brand of shame attached to 
this sin of softness, and therefore multi- 
tudes go in deadly danger of it. 


A man needs a certain resoluteness and 
strength and courage to be a Christian. All 
the calls of the gospel are calls to hard- 
ship, to sacrifice, to battle. That was 
the call that Christ continually issued. 
“If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself daily, take up his cross and 
follow mé.” 


We have conventionalized the cross. We 
wear it around our necks and on our watch 
chains. But what was the cross in the 
ancient world? It was the most terrible, 
agonizing instrument of torture that the 
ancient world contained. 


Our Lord would have no man follow him 
under the mistaken impression that he was 
going to have an easy time. He was almost 
brutally frank with people about the diffi- 
culties of his service. He would not allow 
anyone to enter upon it blindfold. He 
always told them to sit down and count the 
cost. He always made it clear that he was 
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calling men, not to comfort but to a cam- 
paign. “He that hath no sword, let him 
sell his cloak and buy one.” The cloak is 
the garb of peace and of slippered ease. It 
is no garment for anyone in Christ’s ser- 
vice, for Christ’s service does not mean 
peace, it means war. “Sell your cloak,” he 
says; “buy a sword.” 
* * * 


Paul’s description of the Christian life 
as he found it in his own experience 
answers in every respect to what is sug- 
gested in these calls of Christ. Life was 
for him “in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labors, in watchings, in fast- 
ings.” His appeal to Timothy ran: “Come 
and take your share of hardship with me 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 


It needed resolute men to follow Christ 
in those days. The soft invariably fell 
away: the course was too trying, the pace 
was too hot, the life was too hard. ‘Upon 
this many of his disciples went back and 
followed no more after him.” ‘‘Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present 
world.” 

And the Christian call runs no differently 
in this twentieth century than it did in 
the first. It is still a call to self-denial and 
to cross-bearing. The Christian life is still 
a gymnastic and a wrestle and a race. 
Whoso would live it must doff the cloak 
and gird on the sword. It still demands 
courage and steadfastness and resolution. 
To this day, it remains true that the soft 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 

This is not mere pulpit moralizing: it is 
something within the experience of every 
man and woman who has taken the Chris- 
tian life seriously. You know perfectly 
well, if you have honestly tried it, it is a 
hard life. It needs courage to live it. 


We can never hope to live the Christian 
life or to build up a Christian character 
if we are soft. It needs courage and reso- 
lution to live pure, speak true, and follow 
Christ the king. Limp, soft, easy good- 
nature is never going to carry a man to 
greatness. 

* * * 


There is no greatness even in this world 
without struggle. People do not slip or 
slide into greatness; and they do not slip 
or slide into goodness either. They have 
to fight and struggle for it. You cannot 
drift without effort into heaven. You 
“climb the steep ascent of heaven through 
peril, toil and pain.” 

There is only one thing you can drift 


into; you can drift into sin, into shame and 


contempt. It costs no effort to go with the 
stream, or to shout with the crowd, or to 
do in Rome as the Romans do; but without 
a touch of hardness, without some granite 
in the character, without strength enough 
to hold on one’s way though the whole 
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world frown, no goodness or greatness is 
possible. It is literally true, the soft shall 
not inherit the kingdom of of God. 


* * 7k 


And that is what I am afraid of for our 
young people. I am not nearly so much 
afraid of the great and gross sins which 
Paul enumerates in~ these two terrible - 
verses as I am of softness. It is so natural 
to wish to live pleasantly with one’s fel- 
lows, to be held in esteem by them, and 
to desire their favor. 


But the desire to have an easy time of it, 
to be popular with one’s associates, has 
to be held in the strictest check. Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you! 
It is so easy to degenerate into softness, 
and softness is fatal to the soul. 


This dislike of unpopularity and trouble 
has made many a young fellow consent to 
sinful courses which I believe in his heart 
he loathes. Weakness has in case after 
case degenerated into wickedness. A man 
begins by being soft, and he may end by 
being a drunkard and a fornicator and an 
idolater. 

* * * 


And not only do we need this strength 
of character, but we need a certain deci- 
sion and definiteness of thought as well. 
There is a softness of mind which is as 
perilous as softness of character. 


The Christian life is not possible to the 
man who has not certain clear and strong 
and definite moral convictions. The Chris- 
tian life is not possible to a man to whom 
everything is an open question. It is a 
good thing to have an open mind,—but 
not at both ends,—but to have a soft mind, 
subject to every impression, receiving shape 
and fashion say from the latest novel or 
magazine article, to have a limp, soft mind 
of that kind is a very bad thing. 


If it is real greatness we are after, if it 
is a holy life we are after, if it is Christian 
character we are after, there must be séme 
things upon which our mind is not soft 
and impressionable, but hard as adamant. 


It must be set hard upon certain great 
and simple and fundamental things like 
these: that sin is sin always and every- 
where and that nothing excuses it; that 
God is God; that right is right and wrong 
is wrong, always and everywhere; that be- 
cause God is God, the wages of sin is death 
always and everywhere. 


To have a soft mind about things like 
these is to imperil the whole moral life. 
These things are not open to question, they 
are not subject for debate. They must be 
the fixed and unchallengeable convictions 
of the soul, the fixed stars in our moral 
firmament; and only the people who are 
clear and hard and uncompromising upon 
elementary things like these can eyer rise 
to noble heights of character. 
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WHAT, THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES STAND FOR 


By Rev. WiLu1AM H. Roserts, D.D., LL.D. 


(For many years Stated Clerk_ of the 
General mea ind Suis Church, 


There are in the U.S.A., ten different 
Presbyterian Denominations, of which the 
largest is the Presbyterian Church North, 
having 1,520,000 members out of a total of 
2,500,000. 

Whatever differences there may be be- 
tween them in certain matters, they all are 
one in upholding the following verities of the 
Christian faith: 

1. The unconditioned Sovereignty of God: 
—They believe that the course and destiny 
of the universe and of man are in control 
of Him who is at once a Sovereign and a 
Father, and who has revealed Himself as a 
Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable in 
His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth. 


2. Jesus Christ, the Divine Saviour:— 
They believe that Jesus Christ is the only 
begotten Son of God, born of the Virgin 
Mary, the only and all-sufficient Saviour of 
sinners, who bore our sins in His Own Body 
on the tree, and who, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, is one God, the blessed and 
Holy Trinity. 

3. The Bible as the only infallible rule of 
faith and life:—They believe that God, not 
man, has authority to determine what men 
are to believe and how they should conduct 
themselves, and that the will of God in both 


these matters is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 
4. Salvation, by faith alone:—They 


believe that salvation is only by faith in 
Jesus Christ, and that whosoever believeth 
a him shall not perish, but have everlasting 
ife. 


5. The headship of Christ:—They believe 
that Jesus Christ is the only Head of the 
Church of God, that all believers are 
members of his Body, and that through Him 
Bay are a royal priesthood and a holy 
nation. 


6. Church membership:—They believe 
that the only terms of church membership 
are a profession of faith in and of obedience 
to Jesus Christ, followed by baptism in the 
ee of the Father, the Son and the Holy 

ost. 


7. Liberty of conscience:—They believe 
that God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
has made it free from the doctrine and 
commandments of men, which are in any- 
thing contrary to his Word, or beside it in 
matters of faith or worship. 


8. Missionary activity:—They _ believe 
that it is the duty of every Christian, and 
of every Christian church, to proclaim to 
men everywhere the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

9. True Christian catholicity:—They be- 
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lieve that all who profess the true Christian 
religion together with their children are 
members of the Church Universal, and 
therefore they regard all other bodies of 
believers in Jesus Christ as brethren be- 
loved. 


10. High standard of living:—They be- 
lieve it is the duty of all human beings to 
live in accordance with the law of God as 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, and that 
Christian life on earth is a preparation for 
the holy life in heaven. 


11. Simplicity of worship:—They believe 
that worship is to be of the spirit rather 
than of.the form, that ministers are not 
priests, but preachers; that the sacraments 
are simply ordinances, wherein by sensible 
signs Christ and his benefits are represent- 
ed, sealed and applied to believers, and that 
every soul has the right of free access to 
him whose grace cannot be fettered. in its 
ministrations by any human regulations 
whatsoever. 


12. Representative government:—They 
believe that government is ordained of God, 
and is of the people, by the people and for 
the people. Representative institutions have 
gone hand in hand with the developments 
of the Great Protestant Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century. 


Believing as above stated, the Presby- | 
terian- Churches have stood, during their 
entire history, for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, for aggressive evangelism, for 
civil and religious liberty, for universal 
education, for popular government, and for 
the coming of the Kingdom of God in all 
the earth. 


YOUR REPENTANCE VS. REMORSE 


Repentance regrets sin; remorse regrets 
consequences. One man may be full of- 
remorse because of the consequences of his 
sin. He is not whti nearer salvation. 
Another admits he is lost and resolves to 
turn his back on sin and go to Christ. As 
he does this, Christ receives him, saves him, 
cleanses, keeps and glides him. Christ 
Says, “I am the way,” and sin and Christ 
lie in opposite directions.— 


TITHING LITERATURE FREE 
Our offer to furnish free, postage paid, 


the pamphlet, “Christian Work for Lay- 


men and Ministers,” in sufficient quantities 
to supply one copy to every family in any 
church and congregation, expired November 
1. The offer is hereby renewed until January 
1291923, 


Please mention the name and place and 
also give your denomination. 


The Layman Company, 35 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS AND HUMAN LONGINGS 


One thing that gives Christmas its spell- 
binding charm is because it answers the 
deepest longing of the human heart—the 
longing for some manifestation of God’s 
nearness to man, a nearness that is within 
the scope of human comprehension and 
appreciation. The heart cries out for a 
God that is near. 

There is something truly inspiring in 
this longing as it found expression in the 
Jewish heart from Abraham down to 
Malachi. Here was a people looking for- 
ward with great expectation to an event 
ta kes that should make God manifest in human 

flesh. There is nothing like it in human 
history.—Lutheran. 


CHRISTMAS ALWAYS NEW. 


Sometimes we feel as if our greetings at 
Christmas time were tiresome iterations 
of hollow sentiments, worn dull by repeated: 
use. 


the trouble 


t . We forget that every year there are little 
Ou 0 people to whom the story and the celebra- 
tion of the birth of Jesus Christ are ab- 
solutely new concepts. To them the old 
hymns are new, the garlands and the gifts 
C are strange and beautiful, the unfolding of 
fee) Ki ng the wonderful coming of the Christ child is 
dissimilar from any other experience, and 
that which to us appears worn and un- 
inspiring is to them the opening into a new 
realm of life—Intelligencer. 


MADE IN CANADA 
GOOD % WHITE 


GOLp & snow 
Have you used WABASSO 


WABASSO SHEETINGS WABASSO CAMBRICS 
WABASSO SHEETS WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 


WABASSO CIRCULAR WABASSO NAINSOOKS 
PILLOW COTTONS WABASSO VICTORIA 

WABASSO SLIPS LAWNS 

WABASSO PIQUES WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 


Scorn to trample upon a worm or to sneak 
to an emperor.—Saadi. 


Love never knows or thinks how much it 
gives, nor what it costs. 


Good morals are nobler than good man- 
ners, but not so popular. 


People who have nothing to do are quickly 
tired of their own company. 


If I take care of my character, my reputa- 
tion will take care of itself. 


Great labours are accomplished not by 
strength but by perseverance. 


Hosanna was the only greeting that Jesus 
ever heard from the lips of a child. 


Do the things you know are right. Let 


alone the ones you are in doubt about. 


Give yourself to God when He wants you, 
and God will give Himself to you when you 
want Him. 


The way to preserve the peace of the 
church is to preserve the purity of it— 
Matthew Henry. 


The best use we can make of our life is 
to live so that we shall be a benediction to 
everyone we meet. 


When day is done, how soft the pillow 
that rests the head of man or woman who 
has filled the day with loving deeds. 


If the home-makers are true to their 
tasks, then need there be no fear of the 
modern city’s vitiating influences. 


When a man owns his dollar he is re- 
putable and happy. When the dollar owns 
him he is despicable and unhappy. 


Greatness that is on the outside will pass 
with outside things. True greatness, which 
all may have, is a possession for ever. 


We are doing a great deal toward making 
ourselves look old and ugly when we give 
way to worry and fretfulness.—Ruskin. 


Resolutions for the future are all very 
well. But decisions for the day are of ten- 
fold more value as regards real growth. 


Character requires shaping and refining 
as well as strengthening; and this is one 
of the uses to which affliction has often been 
put. 


The joy that you seemed to surrender is 
multiplied ten-fold when you begin to seek 
not yourself, but other men.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


“Remember you are at the door of 
eternity, and have other work to do than to 
trifle away precious time.”—Dr. Horatius 
Bonar. 


True greatness is not in what we have 
but in what we are, and that greatness, with 
God’s help, is in our own hands, under our 
own control. 


There is no thought that more transforms 
a man’s life than the thought that he can 
tie his life up to the doing of the will of 
God.—Speer. 


If you wish your neighbours to see what 
God is like, let them see what He can make 
you like. Nothing is so infectious as ex- 
ample.—Charles Kingsley. 


He that saveth his times from prayer 
shall lose it. But he that loseth his time 
for communion with God shall find it in a 
life of multiplied blessings. 


Iam animmortal. When earth’s Empires 
have passed away, I -will be a living, think- 
ing, feeling, remembering being. What will 
my thoughts and feelings and memories be? 


“Then shall ye call upon me and ye shall 
go and pray unto me and I will hearken 
unto you, and ye shall seek me and find me 
when ye search for me with all your heart.” 

In all things throughout the world, the 
men who look for the crooked will see the 
crooked, and the men who look for the 
straight will see the straight—John Ruskin. 


It has been said that certain insects which 
sting, lose their lives when they sting. A 
man who uses his tongue to express the 
venom of his hate loses that which to him 
is better than life. 


When God bids us to watch and pray, he 
bids us use our strength, and his. The 
watching will keep us alert in doing what 
we can against the wrong—the praying will 
bring us His strength. 


No man loses anything by being true and 
steadfast to. his convictions. He may not 
be popular, but what does that amount to? 
Conscience is, or ought to be, dearer than 
human favour or applause. 


Let us live for God and humanity; then 
eternal realties will loom up, vast and 
grand, and the petty playthings of society, 
and wordly business and pleasure, will only 
occupy their proper place. 

The best man is the one who wishes and 
seeks best. His ability to do may be lim- 
ited, but he touches his restrictions. That 
man is a child of God. The name matters 
not, he is a subject of the King. 
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LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Ureshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets,, TORONTO 


The Sundial 
Says: 


‘The hours perish and are 
laid to our charge.”” No 
husband or father who 
reads this paper will light- 
ly trifle with the hours in- 
so-far as to postpone the 
safe-guarding of his de- 
pendents. A Great-West 
Life Policy affords the 
most complete protection 
and it can never again be 
so easily completed as it 
can to-day. 


The Great-West Life 


Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE :: WINNIPEG 


The Canadian Almanac 


and 


Miscellaneous Directory | 


for 1924 


“Containing full and Authentic Commer- 
cial, Statistical, Astronomical, Department- 
al, Ecclesiastical, Financial and General In- 
formation.” 


Its above modest title page gives but a | 


faint idea of the vast stores of knowledge 
packed into its five hundred large, closely 
printed pages. There is scarcely a question 
one can ask about Post Offices, Postal Rates, 
Railways and Railway Stations, 
Schools, Colleges, Churches, Societies of all 
kinds, Newspapers, Customs Duties, Taxes 
and Exemptions, Governments, Dominion 


Banks, | 


TORONTO, Canada. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 
School and Upper School. Prepares for Uni- 
versities, Royal Military College and business. 
Calendar sent on application. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 
Head Master. 


24% MeShane Bell Foundry Co. 
tal BALTIMORE, RAD. 
Gif CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


ES - L i. S Memorials 


@ Specialty 


CANADIAN ALMANAC—Continued 


and Provincial, etc., ete., but finds here an 
answer. It is a most valuable storehouse of 


| information. 


Published by the Copp Clark Co., Toronto. 


| Price $3.50. . 


Doing nothing for others is the undoing 
of ourselves. If not purposely kind and 
generous we miss the best part of existence. 
The heart that goes out of itself gets larger 
and fuller. Thus is the great secret of the 


/ inner life. 
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f so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 
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VOL. XLIX. 


THE CHURCH AND HER WORK 


The Church and her work are inseparable. 
If she is a Church of Christ her work will 
follow. If she is not doing her work she is 
not a Church of Christ. 

The Church and her work, one in two, 
two in one, is the greatest, most important 
thing in the world. Greater, more important 
than Science and Art, greater than Politics 
and Commerce, greater than all discovery 
and invention is the Church and her work. 

All these other things have to do with 
the temporal, the passing. The Church and 
her work has to do with things eternal, 
_ which in their turn affect the temporal as 


nothing else can do. 
, akin see ke 


The Church is the whole body of people 
in the world who profess the Christian faith; 
who profess to take Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, to trust and follow Him. The Church 
is the visible Kingdom of God in the world, 
and the Kingdom of God is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. It is humanity 
returned to its allegiance, to its rightful 
Sovereign. 

The work of the Church is to extend until 
she includes the whole world, and makes 
the world Christ’s Kingdom. If then the 
Kingdom of God be the most important 
thing in the world, the work of the Church, 
the bringing in of that Kingdom, must be 
the greatest, most important work in the 


world. 
Eo * * 


The Church is very imperfect and her 
work imperfect, but on the whole she is 
the best representation of the Kingdom of 
God that our poor world now sees. 

But her work is not to bear witness to 
herself but to Christ, and however imper- 
fect the samples of her work carried and 
shown by,the Church, the One of whom 
she tells and whom she offers to the world 
is perfect, and those who receive Him and 
trust in Him are never disappointed in 
Him. 

Merchant’s goods are sometimes not up 


to sample, but the “goods” of which the 
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Church tells are always far better than any 
samples the Church ever has to show. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
her work is that for which the readers of 
the RECORD are chiefly responsible. Of that 
Church they are a part. Through that 
Church they do their share in bringing in 
the Kingdom of God in the world. 

What of that Church and her work? 
This is the question for our readers to ask 


themselves and to answer. 
*K * * 


The work of our Church has three main 
aspects:—(1) “Beginning at Jerusalem” 
there is our own congregation, with its 
various departments of work, its support, 
its worship, its Sabbath School and Societies, 
its care for the poor, the sick, the churchless, 
its work for the community around it. 

(2) “Through all Judea and Samaria’ 
there is the maintaining of missions in 
frontier settlements, and among alien 
immigrants and, in co-operation with other 
Evangelical Churches, taking care that no 
part of Canada is left without the Gospel. 

(3) “Unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth” there is our work among the sixteen 
millions set apart for us in our foreign 
mission fields;—a quarter million of East 
Indians in Trinidad and British Guiana, 
a million and a half, each, in South China, 
Formosa and Korea, three and a quarter 
millions in Central India, and eight millions 
in North Honan, China; in all sixteen 
millions, nearly twice the population of 
Canada, for whom our Church is responsible. 

With these three lines of work there 
is the maintenance of our colleges or train- 
ing schools, to train workers who shall 
carry on our great work at home and 
abroad. 

This work is not going well these latter 
days. Mission Funds are deeply in debt, 
work in the fields has had to be given 
up, out-stations closed, native workers dis- 
missed. These sad facts are emphasized 
continually. But the only emphases that 
will end the sad facts, is greater consecra- 
tion to that work. 
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But what of our world-wide Church? It 
is well, for our encouragement, to know of 
her, to know that she is worthy, a worthy 
instrument for the extension of the King- 
dom of God! 

It is good to know what she stands for. 
that we may be able with greater confidence 
to maintain that stand, to know her noble 
history, that we may be inspired to repro- 
duce in our own life and work the devoted 


service of those gone before. 
* * * 


Presbyterianism is as old as the Christian 
Church. It is. the Church Organization of 
Apostolic times, when presbyters (elders) 
were chosen to manage the affairs of the 
infant congregation. That system in its 
turn was based upon the organization of 
the Church of God in the Old Testament. 

As to its extent, it embraces a larger 
part of the Evangelical Christian world 
than any other Church organization or 
name. There is our own beloved Church, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. There 
are several Presbyterian Churches in the 
U.S.A., all working in unity and harmony; 
one of them, The Presbyterian Church, 
North, with a membership five times as 
large as our own Church. 

There are the Presbyterian Churches in 
Scotland, Ireland and England. There the 
the Presbyterian Churches, with their 
millions, on the continent of Europe, 
Churches with a martyr history, that have 
passed through the fires of many a perse- 
cution. 

There is the Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa, of Australia and of New 
Zealand. There are the newer Presbyterian 
Churches in India, China and Formosa. 
This great Presbyterian Family is the 
largest as well as the oldest of the great 
Evangelical Families of the world. 

* * + 


What Presbyterianism Stands For. 


This is the most important feature of any 
church. Age and size are of value only as 
they represent real worth to the world. If 
the Presbyterian Church is worthy, then a 
long history and a world-wide sphere of 
influence are things to be thankful for. 

1. The Presbyterian Church, of all ages 
and countries, stands, first and chief, for 
the Sovereignty of God. She puts God 
first, Supreme, in Doctrine, Creed and Work. 
In the conception and expression of no other 


Viol. SLL NOs 


great system has God been given the su- 
preme place that He has been given in the 
Calvinistic system and in the Standards of 
the Presbyterian Churches of the world. 

2. The Presbyterian Church has stood 
pre-eminently for the Divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and His vicarious atonement 
for sin. This Doctrine is very prominent 
in our Standards to which all are voluntarily 
pledged. 

(3) It stands for the supremacy of the 
Word of God. It holds that “The Word 
of God which is contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments is the only 
rule to direct us how we may glorify and 
enjoy Him.” “To the Law and to the Test- 
imony” is its final appeal. 

All other Doctrinal Standards of the 
Church are but a setting forth of the truths 
contained in that Word. This is but an-- 
other way of saying that the Presbyterian 
Church stands simply and wholly and only 
for a Scriptural system of Doctrine. 

* * CS 


4. Presbyterianism stands, as already 
stated, for a Scriptural form of church 
government. When the Christian Church 
was first established, and the apostles had 
to provide for the well-being of the churches 
which they founded in different countries, 
they chose elders (presbyters) in every 
church, to manage its spiritual affairs, and 
the central Synod at Jerusalem had a 
general oversight of the whole. That Apos- 
tolic system is the Presbyterian system of 
to-day throughout the world. 

5. Presbyterianism stands for the liberty 
and right of the individual member. It 
knows no privileged or titled or powered 
ecclesiastical classes who can impose their 
will upon the people, either in the in- 
trusion upon them of a minister whom 
they have not called or in any other way. 

In every Presbyterian Church Court, 
from the lowest to the highest, the elders 
chosen by the people have an equal voice _ 
and vote with any minister. 

6. With the right of the individual mem- ~ 
ber and the individual congregation, the 
Presbyterian Church stands for the Unity 
of the whole, so that the strong may help 
the weak, and guard their interests, and any 
member has the right of appeal to the 
highest Court of the Presbyterian Church, 
for redress of any wrong that comes within 
the sphere of spiritual government. 


~ 
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7. The Presbyterian Churches through- 
out the world are not merely separate dis- 
connected units but are banded together in 
The Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian System—which 
meets once in four years—and is made up 
of representatives from all the Presbyterian 
Churches of the world. 

This Alliance is not a legislative body but 
a family gathering, for conference, for 
the help and encouragement of any mem- 
bers of the family that may need it in any 
part of the world, and for advising united 
action where such is deemed best. Its 
latest meeting was in Pittsburg, U.S.A., two 
years ago, and representatives met in 
Zurich, Switzerland, a few months ago, to 
consider especially the needs of the suffer- 
ing Continental Churches of the Alliance. 

8. Looking out from herself to other 
branches of the Church of Christ, The Pres- 
byterian Church stands pre-eminently for 
the unity of all true believers. While main- 
taining her own system of Doctrine and 
Government as in her judgment the best 
and most Scriptural, she sees, in all true 
children of God, members of the household 
of faith and brethren in Christ. 

It is not too much to say that in this 
respect the Presbyterian Church is the 
broadest and most liberal, and the least 
sectarian of all the great religious families 
of the world. In all undertakings of an 
inter-denominational character, she has 
ever been in the forefront. - 

*« * = 

Two great truths of Scripture and doc- 
trines of Presbyterianism, God’s Sovereign- 
ty and man’s free agency, are doctrines the 
meeting place of which no human mind can 
fathom. 

Presbyterianism accepts the former, be- 
cause it is what God reveals of Himself, 
and is the only ideal that is worthy of an 
infinite God. 

Presbyterianism accepts the latter, because 


it is what God’s Word declares of man, and 


because man’s own conscience and reason 


tell him that he is free, and accountable for 


the use he makes of his freedom. 

These two doctrines have combined to 
make the Presbyterian type, when true to 
its teachings, stable and strong. They give 
a solid foundation for ‘“‘The perseverance of 
the saints.” 
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These two great doctrines, in another 
aspect of them, the Sovereignty of God and 
the liberty of the individual, doctrines for 
which the Presbyterian Church pre-eminent- 
ly has stood, have combined to make her a 
power in world history. 

Bowing the knee to God only, to “Christ 
the only King and Head of the Church,” the 
Presbyterians of the world have ever been 
among the leaders in throwing off any yoke, 
civil or ecclesiastical, which men might seek 
to impose upon their fellow men. 

They have never been trained to accept 
the decisions of any body of ecclesiastics, 


‘but to think and choose and act for them- 


selves. They have been the leaders in 
humanity’s struggle for freedom, both civil 
and religious. 

They are ever loyal, within their own 
Church and Country, to authorities which 
they themselves have chosen; but they know 
no lords, spiritual or temporal, to whom 
they give other than Constitutional obe- 
dience within that Church and Country. 

There has probably been no single fac- 
tor in the world’s history which has had 
more to do in securing and preserving the 
civil and religious liberties of the world 
than the men and women whose characters 
have been moulded by the great doctrines of 
the Presbyterian Church, and there is no 
single element in the world to-day more 
effective in preserving for the world these 
same liberties. 


* *% * 


“The greatest thing about a Church is 
not the length of its history, or even the 
validity of its doctrine, but rather its effects 
upon the lives of men. What kind of fruit 
has it produced, what kind of character has 
it builded, and to what extent has it purified 
the moral life of the world? 

“The Presbyterian Church answers, ‘I 
have taught the world to think from God 
to man. That is part of my contribution to 
the world’s welfare.’ 

“Indeed, this is the vital and vitalizing 
feature in her system. It has put the iron 
atom in the blood of her members, so that 
they are renowned as heroes, saints and 
martyrs the world around. 

“It was this feature that moulded the 
character of Calvin, so that Jules Michelet 
wrote of him: ‘He felt and lived like a man 
before whom the whole earth disappears, 
and who tunes his last Psalm, his whole eye 
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fixed upon the eye of God.’ 

“It was this feature that Carlyle saw in 
Knox when he wrote: ‘The fixed centre of 
all life and actions was to do the will of 
God and tremble at nothing.’ ” 

* * * 

In the History and the Doctrine and the 
Life and Work of the Presbyterian Church 
we have a goodly heritage, and in the 
world-wide family a goodly connection. 

“Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher 
of our faith. 


WONDERFUL INDIA. 


Rev. Yohan Masih, of our Central India 
Mission, professor and acting Principal in 
our Mission College, Indore, is visiting 
Canada at the request of our Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, in the interests of our Mission 
work there. 

He has made India live in vivid, earnest 
word-picture before many of our congre- 
gations. He has told of her great and 
varied territory—of her countless hosts, 
more than three hundred millions,—twice 
the population of all North America—with 
millions to spare,—of her hundred and 
forty-seven languages and dialects,—of her 


castes, high and low, and her fifty millions 
of outcastes, untouchables,—of her few rich 
and her swarming poor, poor with a poverty 
we do not know,—of her six per cent. literate 
amid surrounding ignorance, dark and 


dense. 
* * * 


He has told of the religious spirit of 
India, birth, life, death, religious, with an 
appalling total of self inflicted suffering to 
win peace with their idea of the Supreme. 

He gives cheering news of progress,—of 
tens of thousands seeking and finding peace 
in Christ,—of persecution, with loss of home 
and friends, disowned by husband or wife, 
parent or child, when Christ is publicly con- 
fessed in baptism,—of open doors and wait- 
ing multitudes; of the scarcity of labourers 
to teach the inquirers and gather the wait- 
ing, wasting harvest. 

He tells of the great and welcome change 
in the whole life and thought of India in the 
last dozen years. Then scarce a non-Chris- 
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tian public man would speak of Jesus at 
a public meeting, and if he did it would 
be hissed. Now, India’s leaders, even non- 
Christians, quote freely from the Scriptures 
and many of them have publicly declared 
that the only hope of India is in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 


The appeal of India to the readers of the 
Recorp is that our own Church is re- 
sponsible for giving the Gospel to just 
about one hundredth part of India’s area 
and of India’s people. 

India is roughly shaped like an immense 
kite, with its head and tail two thousand 
miles apart, its head thrust up into the 
great Himalayan Mountains, its tail down 
into the Indian Sea, and just where the 
arms of the kite cross each other at the 
centre is our “Central India” Mission, with | 
its three and a quarter millions, left to us 
by the Comity of Missions, to evangelize. 

No other Church is working there. To us 
is the privilege of hastening there the 
“coming of the Day of God,” and the time 
when these millions shall join the world’s 
redemption chorus—‘All hail the power of 
Jesus name; let angels prostrate fall; bring 
forth a royal diadem and crown Him Lord 


or AL pines 
The Budget 


By Rev. Dr. LAIRD, TREASURER. 


The regular Budget receipts at both the 
Toronto and Halifax Offices to December 
31 totalled $742,832, an increase of $94,335 
over 1922. . 

Amounts specially marked for the Deficit 
totalled $41,947, as compared with $104,122 
the previous year. 

On both regular and special receipts the 
net increase, as compared with the previous 
year, is therefore $32,160, while the ex- 
penditures showed at December 3] a de- 
crease of $87,347. ‘ . 


From January 1 to 24, 1924, the ordinary 
Budget receipts at the Toronto Office total- 
led $227,815, an advance of $7,448 over the 
receipts for the same period a year ago. 

These are encouraging statements, but . 
much larger contributions than usual will 
be required during the last week of J anuary — 
if the Church is to pay for the work done 
in 1923 and wipe out the deficits on the 
Home and Foreign Mission Funds. 
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THE RECORD FOR 1924. 


NOT TOO LATE YET TO ORDER. 

The numbers of men and women all over 
the Church who devote care and work, year 
after year, to the distribution of the Recorp, 
is a matter for wonder and thankfulness. 
To these untiring fellow helpers is owing 
in large measure any success it may attain. 

And then the kind messages that come! 
Is there any other mail bag in the world 
like it? The cold of January has been 
trifling compared with the warmth of many 
a letter with kindly words of appreciation 
of the RrEcorD, words greatly undeserved 
but greatly helpful. 

Personally one would rather keep these 
spontaneous and friendly testimonies in 
sacred confidence, but they may encourage 
others to increase its distribution and thus 
make the Missionary Monthly of our Church 
more helpful to the great work of the 
Church: 

An ex-University Principal in a kindly 
letter, just received as this issue goes to 
press, says:—‘‘Let me thank and congra- 
tulate you. It is the most welcome journal 
that comes into my hands.” 

Herewith a few of many generous 
words from subscribers; 


“Send to my  address—RECoRDS—the 
pithiest paper on record.” 


“The RECORD ‘every day in every way is 
getting better and better.’ ” 


“It is a paper well worth having and 
ought to be pushed to the limit.” 


“Many of our families appreciate the 
RECORD very much. I wish it were in every 
home.” 


“T enjoy reading the RECORD, also all the 
rest of the readers. Nothing else could take 
the place of the RECORD.” 


“This little monthly paper has been in 
our family from my childhood and it seems 
that I cannot be without it.” 


* “The Session have asked me to continue 
ordering them, as father had done ever 
since the RECORD was started.” 


“As formerly, we think the REcoRD is 
as near perfection as the Presbyterian 
Creed will permit us to mention.’ ’ 


“We would feel lost if our RECORD were 
discontinued, ‘but I hope that it will serve 
the Church for many years to come.” 
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“The RECORD is certainly a_ splendid 
periodical, and it is impossible to estimate 
accurately the value it is to our Church.” 


“We all—old and young, enjoy the uplift 
given by your wonderful little paper which 
contains so much splendid matter for its 
size and price.” 


“T may get more names. I will try hard 
any how. I would like to see the RECORD 
where there are children like we use to 
have in my dear old home.” 


“Personally I feel that the beautiful 
gems of truth which appear from time to 
time on the cover of the REcorD are alone 
worth the subscription price.” 


““We believe that the REcoRD is a Budget 
collector, as we gave them out in 1923, and 
received more for the Budget than for 
some years. We wish your paper all 
success.” 


“It is so refreshing to turn to the 


RECORD, with its simple and direct uphold- 
ing of the Gospel Truths and ways. It 
carries the message of God’s love and grace 
in Christ into so many homes.” 


“T think it is the best invested money 
we give, for the price is very low and the 
reading that you give us is so good. It 
has been coming to our home for the last 
forty years and we look for it every month.” 


“IT am: instructed by our Session to convey 
to you their high appreciation of the great 
work you have so long and faithfully 
carried on as Editor of the RecorpD, for the 
able and careful manner in which it is 
edited, for the high ideals so well set forth.” 


“TI will make a canvass of the town and 
have as many copies placed in the homes as 
I possibly can. We are deeply interested 
in the REcoRD and would not be without 
it. It brings the mission fields of far away 
countries to one’s fire side and keeps one in 
touch with the misionary. May God bless 
its pages and what they contain.” 


If you have been thinking of sending for 
a parcel for your congregation. Do it now. 
Don’t wait till next year. 


STEADY SERVICE. 

Every once in a while I am told that such 
and such a brilliant young man or woman 
has come into our congregation, and that 
he or she will be likely to prove a great 
acquisition. 

I confess that it is a bait at which I 
nibble less than I used to. If I want a light 
to read by, I would rather have a good long 
tallow dip than a streak of lightning. A 
very small river will carry a great deal of 
water to the sea if it keeps running.—E2. 


Our Church Calendar 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the ministry; also of 
meetings of Presbytery so soon as date is 
fixed. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Owen Sound, first Wednesday, June, 1924. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 

Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2 Wed., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College. 
Hamilton-Lond., Woodstock, last Mon. April. 
Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 

Presbytery Meetings. 

Abernethy, Lemberg, Feb. 

Algoma, Sault Ste. M., 1st Tues., March. 
Arcola, Arcola, Feb. 

Brockville, Kemptville, 1st Tues., March. 
Bruce, Paisley, 1st Tues., March 10.30. 
Castor, Stettler, Feb. 

Glenboro, Carman, Feb. Call of Mod. 
Huron, Clinton, Feb. 

Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 1st Tues., Mar. 
Kamsack, Kamsack, Feb. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, 10 Mar. 8 p.m. 

London, London, 3rd Tues., Jan. 
Lunenburg- Yarmouth, Mahone, March. 
Maitland, Wingham, 1st Tues., March. 
Minnedosa, Minnedosa, Feb. 12, 1.30 p.m. 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Mar. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, 1st Tues., Mar. 
Peterboro, Peterboro, 11 Mar. 9 a.m. 
Qu’Appelle, Wolseley, 2nd Tues., Feb. 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, 2nd Tues., March. 


Rock Lake, Killarney, 19 Feb. 

Saugeen, Palmerston, 5 Feb. 

Superior, Ft. William, March. 
Temiskaming, Swastika, 2nd Thurs., March. 
Weyburn, Weyburn, Feb. 


Calls From 

High Park Ch., Toronto, Ont., to Dr. R. S. 

_ Laidlaw, of Knox, Winnipeg. 

Chalmers Ch., Woodstock, Ont., to Mr. V. T. 
Mooney, of Port Elgin, Ont. 

Knox, Calgary, Alta., to Mr. Geo. A. Dick- 
son, of Winnipeg, Man. 

Ladner, B.C., to Mr. Chas. R. McGillivray, of 
South Vancouver, B.C. 

St. Johns, Grimsby, Ont., to Mr. 
Milliken, of Harriston, Ont. 

Knox, Milton, Ont., to Mr. W. D. McIntosh, 
of Brucefield, Ont. 


Guthrie, Oro, etc., Ont., to Mr. C. Graham 
Jones, of Belgrave, Ont. 


Baa. 


Inductions Into 


Allenford & Elsinore, Ont., Dec. 20, Mr. J. 
A. Reddon. 


Strabane & Kilbridge, Ont., Dec. 27, Mr. 
A. M. Shannon. 


St. Stephen, New Westminster, B.C., Dec. 
28, Mr. John Mark. 


Binbrook & Blackheath, Ont., Jan. 3, Mr. 
Thos. McLauchlan. 


Temple Hill, etc., Ont., Jan. 4, Mr. T. E. 
Kennedy. 


Bethel, etc., Ont., Jan. 6, Mr. John Galloway. 


Resignation of 
Rockfield, Montreal, Mr. W. T. MacKenzie. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 

Rev. W. J. Agabob, of Vancouver, by drown- 
ing, Dec. 24th. ‘ 

Rev. A. L. MacKay, at Pictou, on Jan. 5th, 
in his 58th year. 

Rev. John Hogg, D.D., at Vancouver, in his 
94th year. ; 


PO Sr TEESE 


ONLY WHAT HE HAS GIVEN US. 


A little girl told me she was going to give 
her father a pair of slippers on his birth- 
day. 

“Where will you get the money?” 


“Why, father will give me the money.” 


The dear man would buy his own birthday 
present. 

I was not in the house when she gave 
him the slippers, But I suppose when 
the father came down in the morning there 
was the parcel between his knife and fork. 

And the father loved his little girl for 


her gift, although he had had to pay for it. 
She had not anything in the world that he 
had not given her. , 


You have not anything of your own to 
give to Jesus Christ. You can only give 
him back what belongs to him. 


When Christ says, “Give me something,” 
and you say, “I have nothing to give,’ he 
further says: “I will put back into your 
own care and keeping—into your own pro- 
prietorship, and if you really love me for 
love’s sake, you may give yourself back 
to me.”—E x. 


Our F arelin Fields 


.MISSION COUNCILS IN INDIA. 


The “Central India Torch,” the monthly 
Organ of our Central India Mission, tells 
of the Autumn Meeting of their two Mission 
Councils. 

What two Councils and why? 

The Men’s Council and the Women’s 
Council, which for a long time have managed 
separately the work supported by our 
Foreign Missions Board and our Women’s 
Board. 

One important subject was the marriage 
of the two Councils, or rather the court- 
ship. Both “was willin;” both passed a Draft 
- Constitution” to be submitted to the Home 
Boards, and if Papa and Mama approve 
that Draft will be the Basis of ‘The Mission 


Council.” 
* * * 

These meetings mean much to the mis- 
sionaries and their work. “The Torch” 
says:— 

“The two Councils of our Mission meet 
twice a year, in March and October, and 
although the week of meeting is usually a 
pretty strenuous one, most of us look for- 
ward to it. Council brings us all together 
in a big family, and makes us realise that we 
are not alone in our work.: 


“To those especially who live away off 
by themselves in some one of our “jungle” 
stations it means much to be able to come 
in contact for a few days with their fellow 
missionaries, for it is quite possible that 
they will not again meet any of their own 
race till the next meeting of Council. 


“For some time we have been holding our 
meetings at Rasalpura. Thanks to the able 
management of Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Cock, 
the mess arrangements were all that could 
be desired, but the dormitory accomodation 
is still somewhat “sketchy.” However, 
everybody is prepared to do things in camp 
style for a few days, and such incon- 
veniences as exist are sources of amuse- 
ment rather than causes of anxiety. 


“Both Councils approved of the policy of 
carrying on our work to a much larger 
extent in the future than in the past by 
means of Commissions, so that instead of 
having a great mass of material left to be 
dealt with at Council, different matters will 
be disposed of as they arise by the Com- 
missions, and then report will be made to 
Council for its final sanction. 


“Appointments always cause a lot of dis- 
‘eussion. This time there were several mis- 
slonaries to be located, for, in addition to 
some new lady missionaries, there were 


several returning from furlough. Dr. 
Nugent was appointed to medical work at 
Ujjain, Dr. C. M. Scott to medical work at 
Rutlam, Mr. Donald to evangelistic work at 
Kharua and Mr. Graham to evangelistic 
work at Jobat. 


“The Women’s Council agreed to loan the 
services of Dr. Mina Mackenzie to Rutlam 
until the arrival of Dr. Scott to take charge 
of the work there. The Misses E. and J. 
Maxwell, who have just arrived in India, 
were appointed to Banswara for language 
study. 

“It was a matter for deep regret that the 
condition of Mr. McDonald’s health is so un- 
satisfactory. During the Council meeting 
he was examined by Lt.-Col. Battye of 
Indore, the Administrative Medical officer 
for Central India, and he advised that, on 
the completion of the course of treatment 
which he is at present undergoing, he should 
be granted leave and allowed to proceed on 
furlough to Canada. Council regretfully 
acquiesced in his opinion. 

“The principle of providing training for 
village teachers of primary schools, such as 
is given at Moga in the Punjab, was 
approved by Council, and it was decided 
that Kharua would be the best station in 
which to make a beginning of such work. 


The idea is to grade up the school which 
is there at present so as to make it some- 
thing of a “Model School” and then use it 
as a practising school for the teachers who 
will go from different parts of the Mission 
to receive training. 


“When the week was over we all left 
Rasalpura thoroughly tired, but at the same 
time glad that every six months we have an 
opportunity of getting together for mutual 
enjoyment and profit.” 


THE PRESBYTERY OF MALWA 


This is the regular Church Court of 
our Central India Mission. It is called 
Malwa from the Political District which 
includes most of our Mission Territory, and 
this again was named from one of the 
ancient historic provinces of India. 

The Presbytery differs from the Mission 
Council in that the Council is composed 
of our Canadian missionaries only and has 
control of such matters as finances from 
Canada, station of missionaries, etc., and 
reports directly to the Home Boards. 

The Presbytery is not a Court of Our 
Canadian Church but of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
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India, and is made up of missionaries, 
native pastors and native elders from the 
various organized congregations. 

The Presbytery meets when the mission- 
aries are gathered for the Council, but only 
sits for a day or two while the Council 


requires a week. 
OY ied 


The “Central India Torch” reports:— 


“The Presbytery of Malwa held its 
autumn meeting at Indore on October 23 
and 24 in the Hall of the Malwa Theo- 
logical Seminary. There was a good re- 
presentation present both of Indian and 
foreign members. 


“Most of the first day was occupied with 
the consideration of a Hindi ‘Book of 
Forms” which had been prepared by Dr. 
Campbell and was submitted for the 
approval of Presbytery. 

“In the past we have had no recognised 
“Book of Forms.” The consequence has 
been that there has been a great variety in 
the way in which different types of services 
have been conducted, and there has also 
often been a considerable loss in dignity 
because of the impromptu character of the 
form used. Dr. Campbell was entrusted 
with the task of preparing forms of service 
which might be used throughout our whole 
Presbytery. 

“The book, as presented, contains forms 
of service for Christians who live in out- 
lying parts where they have no regular 
Church organization, Baptismal Service for 
children and adults, Marriage Service, 
Burial Service, and order of service for the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, etc. The 
book was carefully considered, some amend- 
ments made and it was then accepted as a 
whole. Dr. Campbell was thanked for his 
work, and was instructed to make arrange- 
ments for the publication of the book. 


“One graduate of our Seminary who had 
complied with the prescribed regulations 
was examined for license, and, as_ the 
examination proved satisfactory, arrange- 
ments for his licensure were made. 


“Commissioners were appointed to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in India, which meets at Nagpur 
on December 27. 


THE CHILD. 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
go” is not so easy to do. The task is hard, 
though the text is short. And no man can 
recount the history of it. I think that the 
most wonderful book that could be written 
would be a book in which an angel should 
write all the thoughts that pass through a 
faithful mother’s mind from the time that 
she first hears the cry of her child and 
knows that it is born into the world and 
rejoices in the midst of her griefs—H. W. 
Beecher. 


VoL. XLIX, No. 2 


A TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 
By Mrs. J. S. Mackay, NEEMUCH. 


One very hot day a message came to us 
that an old man some miles away was very 
anxious to see the missionary and be bap- 
tized, so about four o’clock we started in 
our faithful Ford, and after a dozen miles 
we reached near the railway track a group 
of grass shelters. 


These shelters, arranged around the sides 
of a square, consisted of the necessary up- 
right poles and a ridge pole on which 
rested a piece of reed matting, but with no 
protection whatever on the sides and ends 
from wind and weather and the public. A 
boy of ten might be able to stand upright 
under the ridge pole. 


In each shelter was the hand-made horse- 
shoe-shaped mud “chula” on which the cook- 
ing was done, and beside it, the cooking 
utensils,—mostly, not of the brass of the 
well-to-do, but of the earthenware of the 
very poor. 


Near each shelter stood the hand-mill on 
which the women grind the meal for the 
daily supply of unleavened bread of an 
Indian household. 


Here, too, children were born. At one 
side, on Mother Earth, with the sky for a 
canopy, under a heap of what appeared like © 
dirty tattered blankets, lay a woman who 
had, a few hours previously, brought a little 
life into the world. 


Here children and dogs and goats played | 
noisily, and here, later on, death came, to 
complete the round of human existence. 

* * * 


When we arrived the occupants of the 
huts were returning wearied from their 
day’s labour of breaking stone for ballast 
further down the line. Almost every woman 
carried a babe astride her hip, and a big 
basket poised on her head, in which were 
the hammers and other tools they. worked 
with. The men returned from their toil to 
smoke and chat; the women, having toiled 
as hard at the very same work, returned to 
grind the grain and cook the evening meal. 


A couple of spring cots were dragged for- 
ward and the missionary urged to sit on 
one, while a short distance away his wife 
ventured to take her place beside the nu- 
merous small inhabitants of the cot provided 
for her, and the women, leaving their 
evening tasks, gathered about her to talk 
and listen. 


Among the further group. was one old 
man, still doing his regular day’s work, and 
he it was who had summoned us, and he 
it was who sought baptism. 


_ On being questioned, he said he had heard 
in Rajputana of the great teacher Jesus 
Christ, and some of his relatives were fol- 
lowers of the true Saviour. He wanted 
peace and forgiveness, and knew it was to 
be had by those who became the disciples 
of Jesus. 
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He was advised to wait and be further 
instructed, but he insisted on being bap- 
tized, and there, in the hot glorious light 
of a full moon, for day had gone, he was 
baptized in the name of the Triune God. 


He was the father of six stalwart sons, 
five of whom were present. They had all 
intended to be baptized, but they wavered. 
The father urged, the sons hesitated, and 
not wishing to bring any pressure what- 
ever on them, we left, but two of our Chris- 
tian ‘men remained and the whole crowd 
sang Christian hymns and rejoiced for 
some hours. 

; PH YT 

Later on, we were again summoned for 
the baptism of the sons and their families, 
but an enemy of the Cross had been busy 
among them, and although the old father 
pleaded with them, they drew back. 

In the rainy season, living and working 
in the same place, amid torrents of rain, he 
sickened. 

When visited, he proclaimed his trust in 
the Lord,—a remarkable example of the 
triumph of faith in the heart of an ignorant 
and very humble old man. 

At the last, he had no fear; his heart 
was untroubled and full of hope and peace; 
his family testified that his face was 
radiant. 

As the end drew near, he said,—“To- 
morrow, the Lord will come for me,”—and 
the next day, from out the little reed shelter 
on the open plain, his soul went forth 
triumphant to the City of God. 

“And so he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 


A GREAT BRIDGE. : 
By Rev. W. J. Cook, B.A., BARWANI. 


In India there have long existed some 
great historic routes of travel. One of 
these is known as the Bombay-Agra Road. 
A renowned Mohammedan ruler, King 
Akbar, made this an excellent highway from 
Agra as far as the Narbadda River. Our 
missionaries, leaving Mhow or Dhar and 
going south into Nimar West, have for 
many years come this way. 


There has always, however, been one 
great barrier, the Narbadda River, which 
is no less than a half mile wide here, and 
at times over fifty feet deep. It has even 
held up armies on the march, and has 
continued to be the terror of all who must 
cross. 


For five months each year a temporary 
bridge has been built, but when the rains 
begin the bridge goes, and passengers, 
carts and motors must be loaded on boats. 

With horses in a run-away mood, and 
oxen also liable to get their legs broken in 
loading, imagine the perpetual anxiety! 
Terrified by the sound of the water and 
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the swaying of the boat, the animal fre- 
quently, in leaving the boat, plunges into the 
deep water, to be swept away by the mighty 
river. 


With high water and a high wind he who 
crosses takes his life in his hands. In one 
day twelve water buffaloes, two cows and 
one lion were borne helplessly past 
Khalghat, seaward: bound. One small up- 
turned fisherman’s boat with two unfortun- 
ate boatmen hanging on for dear life was 
also hurried past. 


At Khalghat crossing two years ago a 
boat heavily laden with people going to 
attend the market went down in a gale, 
and out of two hundred and fifty only 
about thirty succeeded in reaching the shore. 
On that same day Dr. McMaster of our 
Mission, in a high wind, had to cross at 
the same ferry. 


Now we rejoice in a better day. The 
Government of India has completed a huge 
Irish bridge. It is the first of its class over 
a large river in India. 


There has been much speculation as to 
what the Narbadda would do with it. True, 
its pillars were cemented to the rock below, 
but how could a bridge thirty feet high 
stand when torrents of water came pouring 
over it? 

The engineer who built it replied “Though 
one hundred feet of water pass over my 
bridge, it will not go.” 

During the past wet season it was sub- 
merged for eight days, and as much as 
eleven feet of water passed over it, but our 
Irish bridge still stands. What a comfort 
it is! Cartmen who were formerly held 
up for two or three days while the ferry- 
men wrung out of them not only the 
Government toll, but a good extra for drink, 
now pass over. Motormen who counted 
on one to five hours lost in crossing now 
cross In a moment. There is a clear road 
for all. 

Thus the Government of India has 
relieved passengers of much annoyance, loss 
of property and anxiety. It has done much 
to improve facilities for transportation, and 
it has made the proclaiming of the Gospel 
through a large area a much easier task. 


SPIRITUAL FOOD. 


_ Jesus declared that he was the bread of 
life, because bread seems to be necessary 
food. No other kind of food quite takes 
its place. 

Just this is Jesus to the soul. 
else can satisfy the soul. 
_ Bread is for daily use. 
is for constant use. 


Though bread is provided for us, it will 
not feed us unless we eat. Jesus can not 
help our souls unless we receive him by 
faith.—Christian Advocate. 


Nothing 


Spiritual religion 
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THE DREAD OF EVIL SPIRITS 
LETTER FROM MISS CATHERINE CAMPBELL 
Our Missionary. at Banswara, India. 


Sailana, Central India. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 


I have just completed a tour of our 
mission stations, taking Bible Study classes 
for women, and getting home to join the 
others of our staff in the cold season’s 
touring. I have been detained here for 
four days, owing to a horse going lame. 

When I found myself stranded, I looked 
up a Christian family, recently placed here 
and cut off by distance from much in the 
way of fellowship with other Christians, and 
I received a very warm welcome and spent 
four days with them. 

Their home is a very humble one, two 
rooms and a diminutive hall. A tiny yard 
gives a place for the pony and for the 
family cot beds in the daytime, a line to 
hang up the bedding to air, and last, but 
not least, the bath place, two flat stones. 
Custom forbids a tub, water is poured on. 

Everything is clean in spite of mud walls, 
mud floor and a tile roof that lets in the 
sunshine and dust-laden air and lets out 
most of the smoke from the chimneyless 
fire-place. 

When I suggested. employing the time tilt 
the horses could come from Banswara, in 
studying the Book of Malachi, which had 
been taken up in the classes, they hailed it 
with joy. It was a pleasure to teach such 
eager students. 

ok * ok 

I was interested in getting acquainted 
with their friends and neighbors who 
called.. First were three inquirers, then 
a pundit who had known them in another 
village and was the means of their getting 
a house in this place. 

He called very early one morning as his 
office opens at 9 o’clock. On the wall of 
the house was hanging an analysis of the 
Book of Malachi written on large charts 
which I was using in teaching Pema and 
Karuna the women of the home. 

These charts caught his eye and led to 
a conversation regarding the book and its 
contents. It is wonderful—yet not wonder- 
ful when we remember it is God’s own 
word—to see how “profitable” the Book of 
Malachi “is for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction and for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” Even for Swaraj, which’ India _ so 
desires, it has its “instruction,” its recipe. 

When I placed it before the Pundit he 
acknowledged that Mahatma Gandhi and 
his followers were beginning at the wrong 
end to bring about the Swaraj they had 
- set their hearts on. He left with one more 
call from the Lord of Life ringing in his 
ears. 

Women came, one to get coals to start 
her fire, another to borrow Karuna’s keys 
to open her door, a third to sit awhile to 
talk, others to get her to do some sewing. 
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Among the latter came two of India’s un- 
fortunates—widows. In answer to her | 
kindly enquiries for their sister-in-law who 
had fever, they told her with intense satis- 
faction that the “dakin” (evil spirit) which 
had been sitting in hre stomach had been 
pacified and had taken her departure. 

It had been revealed to her that a certain 
Balain (native woman) had become a 
“dakin” and was persecuting her till her 
demands were met. 

This evil spirit was hungering for sweets, 
and her hunger also demanded liver. It 
was her pleasure also to eat.these delicacies 
and otherwise at a certain place on the road 
to Surwan. 

So the family “got busy.” One ran to 
the butcher for liver, another to the sweets- 
man for such dainties as he could procure, 
a third set herself down by the chula to 
cook her very best bread. 

When all was ready just at dawn this 
morning, the distracted husband carried the 
peace-offering to the spot indicated, placed 
it there hurriedly and made clean heels 
home to find sure enough the “dakin” had 
left off shaking his wife, and, he was con- 
vinced, was even now enjoying the good 
things he had left in the middle of the road. 

Oh no! The poor Balain got none of 
those delicacies. All she got was the onus 
of being the dakin that had shaken her 
victim till the offering was made. ‘“Probab- 
ly” they admitted ‘‘a panther had feasted 
on the offering.” 


*K * * 


“But” I enquired “how did they find 
out that this dakin was that particular 
Balain?” “It was all very clear. Had not 
that Balain had invited this woman to her 
house. For some reason she had not gone. 
The woman was angry and this was her re- 
venge.” 

Then to be very certain, they had called 
their priest who had taken a “deeya,” a 
small earthen saucer, filled it with oil, set 
fire to it and placed it on the sick woman’s 
hand. If her accusation was false her hand 
would be burned. 

There was no mark of fire on her hand, 
so this proved that the other was the dakin 
and no doubt there would be marks of fire 
on her hand. They had sent to find out. 
Can you picture what will follow? 


* *% +k 


Then Karuna explained how the Lord 
Jesus had “destroyed the works of the 
devil” and we who were his followers feared 
neither dakin. This Chut nor choorelin 
fear of evil spirits is prevalent here, and 
we emphasize the fact that one of the pur- 
poses of Christ’s coming was “to destroy 
the works of the devil.” 

It calls forth “ahs” of admiration or 
longing from the poor Bhils persecuted by 
fear of evil spirits. Oh if only—if only they 
would get the courage of their convictions. 
Surely one day they will. 


- ‘Frpruary, 1924 
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SNAPSHOTS IN HONAN 
LETTER FROM Rey. A. W. LOCHEAD, B.D. 


Ch’i Li Ying (Seven Mile Camp) 
December 2, 1928. 


Dear Mr. Leslie:— 


Two weeks ago Mrs. Lochead and I went 
to Hsin Hsiang Hsien to engage in tent 
preaching for a week. 


’ Dr. Murdoch MacKenzie and two evan- 
gelists from Changte had gone there a few 
days earlier with two or three of our local 
evangelists and had got the work well 
started. 


When we arrived Dr. MacKenzie went 
off to spend a week with Dr. MacVicar in 
his tent work, along with four or five evan- 
gelists (local and from other stations also). 

a ak ok 

Last Sunday we had fifteen baptisms (ten 
men, four women and a child) and nearly 
seventy Christians partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. The little chapel yard, 36 x 33 ft., 
was crowded, and the sun was bright, so 
we were not excessively cold. 


The service began at eleven and was not 
over till two o’clock, for we had a collosal 
sermon, one hour long, by a native preacher, 
and the election of two elders and a deacon, 
and the beginning of a subscription for the 
building of a chapel, so altogether we had 
a day of it. There was so much variety 
that people did not seem to find it too long. 


One of the evangelists who came to assist 
us is the first graduate we have had from 
the Theological School at Tsinan, and we 
were greatly pleased with him. The other 
evangelist is a Confucian scholar, a B. A. 
and an ex-opium smoker, whom Christ has 
set free. 


He is an evangelist in a small congre- 
gation near Changte. He has a very fine 
manner in speaking to other scholars and 
he has given some very fine addresses 
during these twelve days. I hope that the 
little church at Hsin Hsiang Hsien will call 
him for their evangelist at the first of the 
year. 

Oar ae 

We returned home to Weihwei on Monday, 
and after two or three busy days at the 
Mission I came out here and expect to be in 
this district for some eighteen days. 


The tent came on Monday and we have 
been having very large crowds afternoon 
and evening, sometimes two or three hun- 
dred, and there has been excellent attention. 


I have had a rough throat on account of 
a cold, but yesterday one evangelist left 
' and to-morrow two more leave, so I must 
take a heavier share of the work. 


‘This morning we had a little company of 
forty crowded into this room; twenty-two 
partook of the Lord’s Supper and one was 
baptized. The village chief elder and the 
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“Lord of the Fortress,” two old scholars 
of 72 and 77 years of age, were at the 
service. , 


It is very cold now and one has to look 
well to bedding and clothing. I am in 
Chinese cotton wadded shoes and fur-lined 
coat; otherwise I would suffer with the 
cold. I have my military cot and a good 
warm mattress and there seems to be ex- 
cellent sleep in them. 


Next Sunday I am due at another place 
in Mr. Grant’s field, Hwoa Chia, for Bap- 
tism and Communion services. They have 
lately called an evangelist there and are 
working their way towards self-support. 


We have Chinese Presbytery on December 
19, and after that we are to have a ten 
days or two weeks’ class at Weihwei for 
all the elders and deacons in the Presby- 
tery. Mr. Ross, Mr. Ch’eng and I are to be 
the teachers. 

*k * * 

It is strictly against the Provincial Com- 
missioner of Foreign Affairs’ orders and 
against the wishes of the local magistrate 
that any of us foreigners are away from 
the central station at all. The Government 
troops have been pressing the bandits a bit 
and the Government is afraid of more 
foreigners being captured, but we are at 
work nevertheless. Conditions south of the 
River are very bad, but they are much 
better in North Honan. 


Miss Hodge is getting the first real rest 
she has had for years. Two weeks ago she 
was riding on the top of a cart full of 
baggage and fell off, slightly breaking one 
of her ankle bones. The X-Ray photograph 
that Dr. Auld took clearly revealed the 
extent of the damage. She is resting in her 
nee now and beginning to fatten up a wee 

it. 

This letter will likely reach you early in 
the New Year. May God’s richest biess- 
ing rest on all your labours in 1924 and 
further all your efforts to make the world 
a bit better than it has been in 1923. I 
greatly covet your prayers for health, for 
safety from robbers, for more of the lead- 
ing and power of the Holy Spirit in my 
labours and for many more young and pro- 
gressive evangelists and leaders in the 
Church in Honan. 


GOD’S PRESENCE. 


Meditation, with the sense of God being 
present, is most precious. Many know well 
what it is to think habitually with the sense 
of the presence of another human mind. 
Religious meditation is thinking with a 
sense of having our judgments, our inten- 
tions and conduct reviewed by the mind of 
God; and the blessed result of it is that it 
gradually forms in our minds the habit of 
checking the whole tenor of our outer and 


‘inner life by considering how each thing 


would look in the eyes of God. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOL, HAM HEUNG, KOREA. 


For some years past girls from all parts 
of our field have taken the higher grades 
of their studies here in Hamheung, but owing 
to lack of accommodation, to the poverty 
and limitations of our plant and absence of 
funds to provide good equipment and better 
qualified teachers, we have had to refuse 
great numbers of applications and dis- 
appoint some of the most promising girls of 
our Christian community. 


To-day we are faced with an unique 
opportunity, but have practically no means 
with which to meet the situation. The 
demand for education is at its height. 
County schools, village schools, mission 
schools are springing up eyerywhere and 
the demands upon us as Christian teachers 
for a higher education of a_ religious 
character are of the most pressing kind. 


The great need in Korea to-day is native 
leaders and this is the time for us to 
develop them among our women. Our 
attempts at meeting the needs of our large 
and ever-increasing constituency of young 
Korean girl students have been both poor 
and inadequate and unworthy of our Can- 
adian Presbyterian Church. 


ok ok * 


To-day we stand on the edge of a pre- 
cipice. We can truthfully state that the 
present condition of our Girls’ school build- 
ing, our dormitory and our equipment is a 
blot on the page of the history of the 
educational effort in Korea. 


We possess a semi-foreign school build- 
ing, capable of accommodating 90 pupils. 
This is all the classroom we have for 450 
pupils. Many of our pupils are crowded 
into unfit quarters, classes being held in 
unsanitary native houses near by. 


The school building is such that it is in 
danger of collapsing any day. It was built, 
Many years ago, as a temporary structure 
for primary grades, and is now worn out. 
Its walls have bulged to such an extent 
that the iron tie-rods are strained to the 
snapping point. Any day these may give 
way and the whole building collapse. We 
tremble to think of the consequences if this 
should happen in class time, when the 
children are crowded in the rooms upstairs 
and down. 


If the building should collapse when the 
school is in session, scores might be injured, 
probably many fatally. This would involve 
the whole mission in serious law suits, from 
which we could not escape unscathed. It 
would virtually make the continuance of our 
work impossible. ; 

* k ok 


There are only two alternatives: either 
the school must be closed entirely, which 
would be a calamity; or we must honestly 
face the possibility of the collapse of the 
pudine: and the danger of loss of life and 
imb. 
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As a temporary relief measure we must 
at once remove the present roof of native 
tile, which has become too heavy, but even | 
with an iron roof the building will still be in 
a dangerous condition and must soon be 
vacated. 


The credit and honor of our Christian 
Church are at stake. We cannot for one 
moment convince ourselves that our Board 
and the great Church which we represent 
desire us, or even are willing for us to 
continue our work under such a strain. 


We feel that the hour of crisis has come 
and we cannot allow our Home Board to 
remain ignorant of the real seriousness of 
the present situation in Hamheung, and we 
plead with all the earnestness of our hearts 
for immediate relief. 


“WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES” 


EXCEPT THE HUMAN 
By Miss KILPATRICK. 


When I arrived in India from furlough, 
I found to my great joy that I had been 
appointed to evangelistic work in the Mhow 
field, with Miss Weir as “senior colleague.” 


It would be hard to find a lovelier country 
than the Nimar valley with its fertile fields, 
low blue hills, winding creeks bordered with 
palms, fine straight roads, deep groves of 
great old trees, banyan, mango, acacia, 
tamarind; wild birds of flashing wing and 
strange sweet song, and furtive creatures 
of the jungle, from ubiquitous squirrel and 
sree mongoose to the graceful fleet-flooted 

eer. 


In the midst of our valley’s beauty we 
are well-nigh crushed by the ignorance, the 
degradation and the sin that dwell in its 
many hundred villages. 


For all its physical ills there is not one 
missionary doctor or hospital. We can give 
simple remedies only, while day by day 
Seis far beyond our knowledge are brought 

O US. 


There are Government schools in the 
largest villages, but the majority of the 
pupils are of the high castes only. It is 
our aim—and my special task—in the 
coming year to establish little village 
schools in which our Christians’ children, 
the hope of this new church, may be taught. 


I wish there were room here to paint the 
portraits of a few of the village Christian 
leaders: Somar, the persecuted, with his 
fine head held high and eyes alight; Kallu, 
ascetic, literally “burning out for God;” or 
gentle Ahaliya, struggling with all India’s 
perseverance to learn her letters that she 
may be able to read the greatest Book, and 
to teach her many neighbors. 


You will find as you look back upon life 
that the moments when you have really 
lived are the moments when you have done 
things in a spirit of love. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
By PrINcIPAL R. A. KING, D.D., INDORE, 
Our Missionary. 


The great majority of converts to Chris- 
tianity from the upper strata of Hindu and 
Mohammedan society in India have been 
won through Mission Schools and Colleges. 
Their numbers may not be large, but our 
chief point of contact with these higher 
classes is through the educational mission 
and its necessary Christian literature. 

The most astonishing result of education- 
al work is not to be found so much in de- 
finite conversions as in the great national 
changes in thought and aspiration. 

Missionary Societies have now _ been 
engaged in the work of education long 
enough for us to see definite results in the 
nation’s life. There is such a thing as 
the Kingdom coming “not with observation,” 
and very largely as a result of educational 
mission work—this has been happening in 
India. 

It is by education that western civil- 
ization has won its most triumphant suc- 
cesses in India, and it is precisely here 
that the presence or absence of Christian 
ideals is most vital. A western civilization 
without the leaven of Christianity would 
have been a fatal gift from a new world to 
the world of India. Already there has been 
far too much of it, and it is the great 
danger of the future. 

* * * 


What has saved the situation in the past 
has been. mission education and the in- 
fluence of the educational missionary in the 
education of India, and we believe that it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of these two factors. It is among 
the most striking facts in misionary history. 

_ Talk to an educated Hindu to-day, and in 
nine cases out of ten you find that he is 
a theist and that his whole conception of 
God has been fundamentally changed during 
the past generation. Talk to him about 
social reform, and to your amazement yqu 
find that he is thinking in terms of a Chris- 
tian and not a Hindu social order. Discuss 
with him his own religion, and you find that 
it is now permeated with Christian thought 
and Christian ideals. 

Both his political ideals and his attitude 
to the poor and needy and outcaste have 
undergone a complete transformation, and 
with all the obvious defects there remains 
the sure conviction that the movement is 
upward, and that it is a movement of God 
and towards God, and that it is something 
of the very first importance in the history 
of our times. 

There is a grave danger lest many of 
those who guide and support Missionary 
Societies should fail to give due regard 
to educational missions and the work of the 
educational missionary. The British are 
said to be less interested in education than 
any other western people. 
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This accusation is truer of the Briton at 
home than in the overseas dominions, truer 
of the Englishman than of the Scotchman, 
but in any case, he is inclined to think of 
education solely in its advantages to the 
individual and not in its benefits to the body 
politic. 


* * * 


There is nothing spectacular about educa- 
tion, nothing that you can advertise, no 
immediate result that strikes the eye. You 
can, for the most part, only see its results 
from afar off and long after. 


The European war opened the eyes of 
many to the almost appalling power of 
education, when it was discovered that the 
war itself was very largely an inevitable 
result of a certain type of education that 
had sedulously been cultivated in Germany. 
There is almost nothing that education can- 
not do in the moulding of a people’s ideals 
if men concentrate upon it sufficiently and 
let it operate over a sufficiently long period. 


Those who have not gasped the signific- 
ance of educational missions are usually 
those who have not grasped the significance 
of education. Would that such could see 
what is plain to the eye to-day in India! 
How large a part of her political and social 
difficulties is traceable to a defective and 
incomplete government system of education. 


*% * * 


But there is still another result of 
educational missions which should give the 
educational missionary and the Church 
cause for legitimate pride and great thank- 
fulness to God. The leaders of the Indian 
Christian community, and indeed many of 
the leaders of the non-Christian community 
too, are the standing monument of the far- 
reaching and beneficent influence of mission 
education in the past. 


_ There is hardly a mission school or college 
in India that cannot point to a Christian 
leadership ‘which has been built up within 
its walls and has its inspiration given it in 
the old school. 


The joy that comes to the principal at 
home when the boys “made good” is far 
from being unknown to his confrere in 
India. A few months ago a government 
said he had something which he thought 
would interest me. “You know A and B?” 
he asked. 


“Yes,” I said. “A is a graduate of ours, 
and B I think took his degree about the 
same time from one of the State Colleges.” 


Right. Well, they are both practicing 
law in. They were representing the 
two sides of a case which was being tried 
before the Resident. Out of Court B 
proposed a settlement. The terms he sug- 
gested were very shady. It was A’s reply 
that struck him. ‘That may seem all right 
to_you’ he said, ‘But I happened to be 
differently brought up at the Indore 
College.’ ” 
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GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN 
FORMOSA 


By Rev. J. LOVELL MurrAy, D.D. 
Director Canadian School of Missions. 


As new missionaries came one by one into 
the North Formosan field, learned the 
language and settled down to their part- 
icular tasks of preaching, teaching and 
healing, what was the great longing that 
they carried with them? Surely it was to 
see men and women and children open their 
hearts to Jesus Christ and turn their lives 
into His way. 

But it was more than this. The eyes of 
George Leslie MacKay and of all who came 
after him were fixed upon a farther goal. 
They were looking for and aiming at the 
organization of these believers into churches 
which would have their own corporate 
worship and activity and which would be 
linked with the Church of Jesus Christ 
in all the world. 


The test of missionary work in any land 
is this. What kind of a Church is it 
producing? How rapidly is its membership 
increasing? What forms of work is it 
undertaking? How pure is its life and how 
vital is its doctrine? What signs does it 
show of being energized by the Holy Spirit? 
How faithfully and how far is it bearing 
witness among the people of the land? We 
have been considering how one missionary 
and another has been added to the staff and 
has entered some definite form of activity. 
But meantime how has the Formosan 
Church been faring? 

* * +k 


The report made at the General Assembly 
in Winnipeg stated that at the end of 1922 
there were nineteen organized congrega- 
tions, six of which have ordained pastors. 
The roll of the Church showed 2,439 bap- 
tized adults and 1,670 baptized children. 

The report adds, “The increase over last 
year was not great, but it would undoubted- 
ly have been much larger if we had more 
time and help to oversee the work and 
prepare catechumens for baptism. As it 
was, much of the harvest had to go un- 
reaped.” 

The report also told of Sunday Schools 
with 244 teachers and 1,855 pupils and of 
some 400 new adherents having been added 
to the congregations. 


But more than that must be known if our 
inquiries about the growth of the Church 
are to be answered. The sort of Church we 
want to see in Formosa is a healthy For- 
mosan Church, a Church that is indigenous. 


By this we mean one that has become native 
to the soil and is developing its own free, 
strong, self-reliant life. 

* * *k 


Now there are three marks of such a 
Church. First of all, it must be a self- 
controlling Church. Of course, a Church 
that is simply a branch of a Western 
Church cannot be self-governing. 


But the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has no desire to govern the Church in For- 
mosa. The Foreign Mission Board realizes 
that if it were to hold a tight rein on the 
Church over there the progress of the 
Church would be hindered. Consequently 
much fredom has been allowed and as a 
result the Church that is growing up in 
North Formosa is a Formosan Church. 


We have seen how the request for per- 
mission to form a Presbytery there was 
granted by the Canadian Church. In that 
Presbytery, besides the Canadians, there are 
eight ordained Formosan ministers and 
many elders, which means that the native 
element largely outnumbers the foreign 
element. The congregations, several of 
which are fully organized, have their own 
sessions, and each of the fifty-three preach- 
ing stations or chapels has its own native 
preacher or pastor. P 

* * *K 

The second mark of an indigenous Church 
is that it is self-supporting. The Church 
in North Formosa is on the way to becoming 
such. Already eight of the congregations 
are fully self-supporting. The Christians 
are poor, but by making sacrifices they are 
able, out of their poverty, to give to the 
work of the Church sums of money that 
would put many of our congregations to 
shame. The latest reports say that the 
previous year (1922) was the best financial- 
ly up to that time, the total receipts being 
25,568 yen, or $14,284. 

* * * 

The third mark of an indigenous Church 
is that it is self-extending. Nothing proves 
the reality of a people’s religious experience 
so convincingly as their eagerness to share 
it with others. Happily it can be said that 
the Formosan Christians are acquiring a 
sense of responsibility for the propogating 
of their faith. 

Under the leadership of the missionaries, 
especially of Mr. Duncan McLeod, the native 
preachers and evangelists are constantly 
pressing out here and there into new regions 
giving their witness to the power of the 
living Christ. 

Recently a vigorous evangelistic campaign 
has been carried on, in which the Gospel 
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was preached in hundreds of outlying 
villages. It is estimated that “over 107,000 
people heard the Gospel explained.” 

No more heartening word ever comes 
from a mission field than the reports of 
native Christians who, having accepted the 
Gospel of Christ for themselves, are actively 
passing it on. It is thus that any land is 
to be evangelized. Enough workers could 
never be sent from Western lands to give 
the good news of God’s love to all the people. 
In the last analysis, Formosa will be 
evangelized mainly by her own sons and 
daughters. 

* ae ES 

We may say, therefore, that the Church 

in North Formosa, like the Church in South 
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Formosa, with which it is linked in one 
united Synod embracing the entire Island, 
is in the process of becoming naturalized. 
This may involve changes. For what 
Formosa needs is not a Western Church but 
one that is domesticated in the East, and 
not merely an Oriental Church but a 
distinctly Formosan Church. The more it 
becomes such the greater will be its in- 
fluence in the Island and the richer will be 
its contribution to the Church universal. 


Meantime, there is ground for great 
thanksgiving to God that the young and 
growing Church yonder is nearing man’s 
estate and is giving so many signs of 
robust health and useful activity and of 
an adult sense of responsibility. 


GIRLHOOD IN INDIA 
By Miss F. E. CLEARIHUE, KHARUA. 


The: sky was aglow with the matchless 
beauty of a rainy season sunset, when 
quietly into the verandah of the bungalow 
came a young Hindu girl, whom I had 
known for years. 


“What is the matter, little sister? 
look ill.” 

“O Miss Sahibji, I am afraid. Will you 
help me? My father sent me here, and he 
- told me to stay until the darkness falls, 
when he will come for me.” 

“Why are you afraid? I’ll help you if I 
am able.” 

And then the pitiful little story: of child- 
marriage, of no mother-in-law to protect 
and teach the girl-wife, of cruelty and ill- 
treatment by a drunken husband. 


“And now,” she continued, “two years 
have passed, and my husband has married 
another wife. He sent me home to my 
parents, and I thought I was to stay, but 
to-day, Miss Sahibji, he has come to take 
me away again, and Oh, I cannot go. He 
says he will take me by force, but I’ll kill 
myself rather than go. There is nothing 
else to do.” 


Nothing else to do, and she is only sixteen! 
Because of the cruel, early marriage 
custom of India her young life is blighted, 
and sorrow and suffering are her portion. 
“Sweet Sixteen” in a Christian land, loved, 
sheltered and cared for, and “Sweet Sixteen” 
in non-Christian India. What makes the 
difference? JESUS. 


This Jesus we have come to tell about, 
but we are so few and these poor girls are 
somany. Will some of you young folk come 
and help? Will those of you who cannot 
come do more to send others? It is a 
glorious work. 


You 


My character to-day is for the most part 
simply the resultant of all the thoughts I 
have ever had, or all the feelings I have 
ae indulged. Character is habit become 

xed. 


a 


DOGS GREATER THAN GODS 


One day when Zalim Singh, a Christian 
convert, was crossing the Ganges in the 
same boat with two Brahmans, they began 
to reproach him for having become a Chris- 
tian: “What do you know, vou ignorant 
fellow, of your own religion or of Chris- 
tianity?” 

Zalim replied: ‘“What you have said, 
pundits, about my ignorance is all true; 
but whether I have acted foolishly in ceasing 
to worship my “thakur” (household idol) is 
another thing. 

I had a capital god at my house; he was 
beautifully made and cost me some money, 
for the man who made him was a skilful 
workman, and I paid him handsomely. 


But look here, pundits, suppose I had my 
“thakur” here in this boat, and in my right 
hand I took my “thakur” and in my left 
hand this little dog, and cast them both in 
the Ganges, what would become of them?” 


The pundits were silent, but the people 
said: “Why, the god, being of stone, would 
sink, and the dog would swim ashore.” 

“If so,” the Christian replied, “then the 
dog must be greater than the god, for he 
can save himself, which the god cannot do! 


Do not expect me, pundits, to worship a 
god which is inferior to a dog. No! I will 
no longer worship a stone, but I will worship 
Him who made the stone. I worship the 
Lord Jesus, who died for me, and Him only 
will I serve.” 

He knew that the service of Jesus was 
one of peace and joy, for Jesus says, “Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of. me. My 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” Have 
you entered upon this service?—Sel. 


It is fatal to play with temptation. There 
is usually a time when any temptation could 
be easily overcome, but there is a later 
stage when one often finds himself defeated 
before he begins to assert his power of 
resistance. Say “No,” and say it at once, 
and the fight is over, or at least you are 
strengthened for the next attack of the 
same character. 
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A LETTER FROM GRANDPA. 


Dear “Mr.” and “Mrs.” of To-morrow :— 

Let this letter be a story which I have 
found in a little paper called “Medical Mis- 
sions.” You know that doctors are wise 
folk and what they say is worth passing on, 
Here is the story:— 


In a village in far-away India a_ baby 
boy was born, and his parents called him 
Ram Charan. Ram is the name of a god, 
and they thought it would please the god to 
hear his name repeated whenever their 
little boy’s name was spoken. 


His father was an outcaste, outside of all 
the castes, lower than the lowest of them, 
and so Ram Charan never played with the 
boys and girls of the village and was not 
allowed to go to their school. All the other 
boys and girls had been carefully taught 
that on no account must they touch him or 
they would in some way or other be tainted. 


No one knew why Ram was outcaste and 
why his touch was defiling, but as far back 
as they could remember, his family had 
always been so. That is the way with the 
castes in India. i 

When Ram was five years of age he 
went with his sister to herd the. pigs in 
the jungle. They had a little breakfast 
before they started and chased their pigs 
right into the jungle away from the fields 
and let them wander and feed on grass and 
roots, or anything they could find, and for 
themselves they had a little hard dry bread. 
When night came they collected their pigs 
and some dry sticks for mother to cook the 
dinner with, and returned home. 


After dinner they pulled their bed outside 
under a tree, said “Ram, Ram,” their 
evening prayer, and went to sleep. 

By running about in the jungle, chasing 
his pigs and goats, climbing trees for berries 
and nuts and fruit, Ram became a strong 
boy, but very thin. If only they were not 
so poor.and he could have as much food as 
he wanted, he felt sure he would be as fat as 
the other boys. 

* ok 

When he was ten years old his father 
decided to have him married, sent to the 
near villages and found a nice little girl 
of about nine, and arranged for the wed- 
ding. The priest in the village told them 
the correct day and hour and all the out- 
caste neighbours were invited. 


A big feast was given, which it took the 
father twenty years to pay for. 


Ram was dressed in his first new suit, 
and with a pen-knife in his hand, he was 
married at 3 a.m. with ever so much singing 
and dancing. He thought it was all great 
fun. His little wife lived with him for a 
month, and then went back to her home. 


Shortly afterwards Ram became very ill 
with fever. He could not work, he would 
not eat. A witch doctor killed a pig and 
tried to drive out the evil spirit which, they 
thought, was causing the trouble, but he 
only became worse. 


All thought he would die, and they cried 
and wept and refused to leave him day or 
night, or allow him to close his eyes lest he 
should die. His father sat on his bed keep- 
ing off the flies and wetting his hot, parched 
lips with honey and water. 

2k * *K 


It so happened that a missionary came to 
their village, and noticing Ram’s sister’s 
eyes were very bad, had put some powder 
into them, and she had told him about her 
brother. 


The missionary then went to Ram’s house, 
and found him lying on a bed with an old 
skirt of his mother’s over him, very feverish. 


Kneeling down on the bare mud door, he 
prayed to God for Ram, gave him some 
medicine and milk, and after leaving 
instructions about his food left him much 
better. 


When the missionary returned Ram was 
almost well and all were so happy. They 
asked the missionary to tell them about 
Jesus, who had cured little Ram, and ahout 
two years afterwards all the family were 
baptized. 

Now, Ram and his little wife (they call 
him Yisu now) want to come into the 
Boarding School and be instructed, so that 
they can return and tell all their friends 
and relations about Jesus, and the mis- 
sionary wants boys and girls to send him 
money so that he can put Yisu and his wife 
into a Boarding School and train them into 
workers. 


In India there are ten million little Rams 
who want to come to school. 


*k k *% 


Some of those ten millions are in the 


mission fields which you young people are | 


helping in your Sunday Schools and Mission 
Bands, so you see how well your dimes 
are spent there and how much good they do. 


With love, 
GRANDPA. 


rer 
' 


\ 


as! ph 
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A CHINESE GIRL. 


The new doctor, resting in a resthouse 
on his way home from his first tour in 
_Shaowu, looked up and saw a little Chinese 
girl, more ragged and dirty than any he 
had seen on his trip. 


From her bare feet to her matted hair 
she was the picture of neglect, and how 
came those ugly scars on her face and legs? 
With. her was a collie dog. ; 


“IT am an orphan.” she told the doctor. 
“I was sold as a slave to a family when 
I was eight years old. I have been beaten 
and starved and made to cut wood on the 
hillsides. I can’t stand it any longer. I 
have run away. I won’t go back home.” 


“But you must go back,” said the doctor. 
“That is where you belong.” 


“T will not go back,” declared the girl. 
“T will go on.” 


“But what will you do?” 


“I will sell this dog,” she said. “He 
is good to eat, you know. That will buy me 
rice for a while, and then I will hide in 
the bushes till the family stops hunting for 
me.” 


And she would and she did follow on 
with the doctor and his Chinese friends. 
But as they went along “Little Sister’— 
that was the only name she had—grew 
nervous and would dart like a flash behind 
a tree when anybody appeared around a 
bend of the road. 


% * 6 


And at last what she feared did happen. 
A son of the family and an older man came 
along. “Ah!” they cried, “we have found 
you now! We will send you to jail for run- 
ning away!’ ’ 

“Little Sister,” the doctor said, after- 
wards, “was trembling and shaking all over, 
and her face was as pale as I ever saw a 
Chinese face.” 


Then a Chinese pastor who was with the 
doctor turned the tables bottom side up. 
“You let that child alone,” he said. We have 
found out all about you, and it is you who 
will be sent to jail for treating Little 

Sister so cruelly.” 


The pursuers collapsed. The big boy 
began to cry. “O please don’t send me to 
jail,” he begged. “She can go with you 
‘if she wants to.” 

So that’s the way Little Sister got to 
the mission school at Shaowu, and was fed, 
and grew fat, and learned to be neat and 
clean, and to read and write and pray. 


* * *% 


But that is not the most wonderful part 
of the story. The son of the family that had 
so abused Little Sister came to the school 
to see her. He was amazed at the change, 
and went home and told his mother all about 
it. They had been very much opposed to 
the Jesus teaching, but they said, “Guess 
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we will go to church and find out why 
Christians are so good to poor, runaway 
girls.” 

And they did, and there a miracle happen- 
ed. The spirit of Jesus changed their own 
hearts, and they became true believers, and 
Little Sister went home to them, to show 
them that she had found something more 
than new clothes and a little knowledge. 
That’s the story so far, but it is certain that 
there will be more chapters to follow. 


WHAT THE POWER OF GOD CAN Do. 
By Rev. F. C. Spurr, LoNpon, ENG. 


When I was in Australia, in my ministry 
of five years in Melbourne, I kept hearing 
stories about a woman, a cripple, and I 
never believed them. I did not think they 
could be true. 


I went one day and took my eldest boy to 
see her. I went to offer comfort, but be- 
fore I had been in the room ten minutes, 
I found it was I who was receiving instruc- 
tion, broken down and dissolved in a flood 
of emotion. 


When she was eighteen she was seized 
with a dread malady, and the doctor said 
that to save her life he must take off the 
foot. Both feet went. They followed the 
disease up, took off her legs to the knees, 
still tae it up, and cut as far as the 
trunk. 


Then it broke out in her hands. The first 
arm went to the shoulder, and the second 
to the shoulder, and when I saw her, all 
that remained of her was a trunk. For 
fifteen years she had been there. 


I went to offer comfort, but I did not 
know how to speak to her, or what to Say. 
I found a room, the walls of which were 
covered with texts, all of them radiating, 
speaking of joy, and peace, and power, and 
I found that that woman from her room 
radiated such a power that scores and 
literally hundreds of people had been con- 
verted or lifted through the letters she had 
written. 


She lay in bed one day and asked what 
she could do, a dismembered woman. Then 
an inspiration came to her, and she got a 
friend who was a carpenter to come, and 
he fitted a pad to her shoulder, and then 
to that another, and a fountain pen, and 
she began to write letters with it. 


And, remember, when you write, you 
write with your arm. She had to write; 
there was no joint, she wrote with the 
whole of her body, and there are few 
women who could write a letter one half 
so beautiful from the point of view of 
caligraphy as that woman wrote in my 
presence, almost like copperplate; and she 
had got 1,500 or 1,600 letters from people 
who had been brought to Christ through the 
letters she had written in that way from 
that room. 
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THE “WHITE QUEEN OF OKOYONG” 


Her name was Mary Slessor, a Scotch 
girl. Her family was poor and as a young 
girl she worked in a factory, getting at 
odd times what little education she could. 

As a child she had always wanted to be 
a missionary and when news came home 
to Britain of Dr. Livingstone’s death in 
Africa, she offered her services to her 
church in Scotland and in 1876 she was sent 
to Calabar in West Africa. 

Soon after reaching Calabar, she offered 
to go to Okoyong, one of the darkest spots 
of “Darkest Africa,” the home of supersti- 
tion, witchcraft and cannibalism, where no 
trader had ever ventured, and where she 
was the first white person that had ever 


been seen. 

For many years she lived and labored 
among these people with many a thrilling 
experience. The story of her life is an 
interesting book called “The White Queen 


of Okoyong.” 
ko ok 


Here are two incidents linked in one 


story :— 

One day some natives came to the “White 
Ma,” as Mary Slessor was named, and 
told her that their chief was very ill. 

His village was many miles away, and 
the route to it lay through dense forests, 
where lurked not only wild beasts, but 
several cannibal tribes. 

In spite of this and her friends’ re- 
monstrances, Mary decided to go, and set 
out in the pouring rain. Hour after hour 
passed, African fever had seized her, but 
she kept on. 

At last, after eight hours’ walking, she 
tottered into the chief’s village, and, with- 
out stopping for a moment, she went 
straight to the chief and administered to his 
needs. 

The chief, who had been at death’s door, 
gradually recovered, and the people in 
grateful wonder gathered round the White 
Ma to hear her speak of the Great Physi- 
cian. 

* ok * 

Another time word was brought. to her 
that some men of one tribe had killed the 
chief of another, and that the two tribes 
were preparing to fight. Although it was 
night and she was going to start for 
Scotland on furlough the next day, Mary 
at once set out for the tribes. 

When she arrived it was morning and the 
tribes were drawn up in battle array. 

She went up to the tribe whose members 
had committed the murder, and was going 
to speak, when their chief came and fell at 
her feet and asked her to make peace. It 


was the chief whose life she had saved many 
years before. 

Both sides were very excited, and it was 
énly after a great amount of trouble that 
Mary at last received a promise that they 
would not fight till she returned from 
Seotland. And when she did come back 
they were able to tell her, “It is peace.” 


Her whole life was one continual struggle 
against superstition, especially the vile 
practice of twin-murder, by which all twins * 
were left in the “bush” to die or be eaten by 
wild beasts; and many a time did she rise 
in the middle of the night and rush out to 
save some poor twins that had been thrown 
into the forest. 

* k 

When the British Government took over 
the administration of Okoyong, Mary 
Slessor was appointed the first Consul, a 
position of high trust and great responsi- 
bility. 

She had found Okoyong in the depths of 
sin and heathenism, and she left it with the 
light of Christianity breaking over it all. 

At last in January, 1915, “in the shadow 
of the Great War,’ she passed away—‘the 
conquering Queen of Okoyong who ruled in 
the hearts of even the fiercest cannibals 
through the power of the Faith, by which 
out of weakness she was made strong.” 

A stained-glass window was unveiled a 
few months ago, September 18, 1928, in the 
Albert Institute, Dundee, Scotland, “in 
honor of Mary Slessor, pioneer missionary 
and British Consul in West Africa.” 

er tet 


All young girls cannot be Mary Slessors, 
but all can be faithful and true to Christ 
in their place in life, and that is the 
highest and best that any life can attain; 
and His “well done” is the best that any 
life can receive. ‘ 


A SOUTH AFRICAN STORY 
TAFILA AND HIS BIBLE 
By A MISSIONARY IN BASUTOLAND. 


Far off, on the path which leads to my 
station from the main road, an unfamiliar 
object was slowly coming. 


What could it be? A child? A man? No, 
ea pe one would see a body, a head and 
imbs. 


An animal? No, there would be paws. 


A wheelbarrow? No, or I should see 
someone pushing it. ; 


A rock? But a rock does not roll along 
by itself. What could it be? 


Fifteen minutes later, I knew. I saw, 
dragging itself to my house, a human 
creature, but he came on without walking. 
Rather, he was sitting on the ground, stick- 
ing his feet out in front of him whilst 
resting his weight on his hands, which 
were fitted with little boards or battens. 
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The trunk followed the movement of the 
feet and worked itself a little further along 
in sitting posture, the seat of what he wore 
for trousers having a big patch of goat 
skin. 

*k * * 

It was a sad sight, and I greeted this 
strange visitor pleasantly, when, stopping 
short in front of me, he wiped his forehead 
with his hand and wished me good morning, 
looking at me with a smiling face. He 
might be about thirty. 

“Who are you?” I asked, after inviting 
him to my study. 

“You do not know me, you see me for 
the first time. I am called Tafila; I live 
on an out-station of Thabana Morena, 
where I attend the school, for I want to 
learn and later on to become a _ school- 
master.” 


“But what has happened to you to make 
you travel here on your hands?” 


“Nothing has happened to me. It is how 
I was made. You see my body is natural 
from the head to the knees, and then there 
is nothing more except these things like 
sticks that represent my legs. Such legs 
are of no use to me. But all the rest is 
quite alive.” 

“And how did you manage to get here?” 


“It is quite simple. I asked a man at 
our place who was passing near here with 
his cart to lift me on to it, and to unload 
me where the path leaves the main road to 
come to you. And presently I shall rejoin 
him there close to a brook where he wants 
to outspan his oxen and graze them.” 

% k * ok 

“T understand. But why did you want to 
come to me?” 

“Because I want to buy a Bible. For a 
long time past I have wished to possess one 
and at last I have got the money for it. 
Here it is. Show me your Bibles.” 


I did show him the Bibles; he chose the 
one he liked and paid for it; he caressed 
it with evident satisfaction and read some 
verses out loud to show me he knew how 
to-read. 


But then an unexpected difficulty arose: 
How to carry it away? No hands to hold it, 
since it is these have to do the walking! 
No bag. No pockets in the ragged waist- 
coast which formed Tafila’s only garment. 
What was to be done? 


It was an embarrassing moment, and 
even a pathetic one, for it sadly showed up 
the poor man’s infirmity. 


Then an idea occurred to me. I packed 
the Bible in a sheet of newspaper and tied 
it up with a stout string, of which I passed 
the ends round Tafila’s neck. A good sound 
knot, and the precious volume was hanging 
securely on his back. We were both happy. 

I chatted a while longer with him and 
gave him something to eat. When he had 
rested and eaten, he said: “Thank you. 
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You have helped me. Now I am off to 
rejoin the cart at the brook.” 

We shook hands and I accompanied him 
a bit of the way, and followed him along 
with my eyes as he advanced bumpety- 
bump along the rough paths with sharp 
stones, of which he had to cover nearly two 
miles before meeting “the man from ours.” 

I have not seen Tafila again, nor have 
I heard of him, but I imagine that the 
Bible I tied upon his back was well placed 
in every sense of the word, and that it will 
strengthen the heart of this man whose 
future, nothwithstanding his optimism, 
seems—to say the least—not rosy. 

What a lesson and what an example for 
the rest of us!—The Bible in The World. 


“A WELL-SPENT LIFE.” 


Years ago in my mission work, in riding 
along one day on horseback, I overtook on 
the road a young woman, and after a few 
words of greeting, I asked her if she was a 
Christian. 

“Yes, I am a Christian, and a member 
of the church, too.” 

“Upon what does your hope of salvation 
depend?” I asked. 

“Why, on a well-spent life, doing the best 
LA SriteW ia 

“But does that hope satisfy and comfort 
you?” 

“No, it does not, for I oft feel that I am 
not doing enough, and sometimes after do- 
ing my very best I fear lest I may come 
short of the great salvation.” 

She asked then, “Are you a Christian?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Then what is your hope of salvation 
founded upon?” 

“On a well-spent life,” was my reply. 

ctr Ieee we both have the same hope,” she 
said. 

“No, no,” I answered, “not by any means. 
Your hope is founded upon your own well- 
spent life, while my hope is founded upon 
the good works of another, even J esus, the 
Son of God, who was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and who bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree, and who in testimony of 
the completeness of His work of redemption 
exclaimed on the cross before He died, ‘It 
is finished,’ as having satisfied the demand 
of God for our complete salvation.” 

“Still further, He not only redeemed us 
with His blood, which cleanseth from all 
sin, but He rose again from the dead, and 
sitting at the right hand of God the Father, 
interceding for us, with all power given 
Him in heaven and on earth, is able to save 
unto the uttermost all that come to God 
through Him. So that, accepted in the Be- 
loved, you and I may have an abiding hope 
and forever.” 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “I have not looked 
at it in that light before, and I believe you 
have a surer and safer hope than I have, 
and I am going to try your plan.—Sel. 
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A CHINESE CITY. 


When you thing of a city, you imagine 
trams and busses and wide streets and 
smooth pavements,,and bright big shops, and 
ladies with hats on, and gentlemen in black 
clothes, and perhaps a_ policeman with 
white gloves, who stops the traffic while you 
walk across the street. 

In a real old Chinese city, the streets are 
no wider than our pavements, just made 
of big paving stones, and greatly erowded. 

Of course, there is no room in them for 
motors, or carriages, or anything with 
wheels, as they are often only about six or 
eight feet wide; so if you are grand and 
rich, and don’t want to walk, you get into 
a chair with a hood over it, slung between 
two poles, and one Chinaman gets In front 
and one behind, and they put the poles on 
their shoulders, hoist you up, and make off 
with you. 

If you don’t know Chinese, you have to 
steer the one in front by tapping the right 
or left hand pole, and if you tap his 
shoulder you stop him! 

He has to shout all the time as he goes 
along, because there are so many things 
in his way. 

Se Mok oe 


Here is a “coolie,” with a pole on his 
shoulder, and a big burden on each end: 
He is tired, and is having a rest in the 
middle of the street, but he must move out 
of the way. La 

There are two dogs just beginning to 
fight over a bit of dried fish they have 
found—they must be scared off. And there! 
our bearer nearly put his foot on a hen 
having a mud bath. He mustn’t run over 
those two little boys making mud pies. 

There are shops on each side of the 
twisty, turny street. Little shops, just of 
one room, with a counter in the open front, 
and no glass windows. There are long, 
narrow hanging signs of Chinese letters, 
painted in blue, red, gold and black, so 
vivid and bright. 

Some are food shops, with pans of rice 
and fish cooking on charcoal; some are for 
silk and embroidery, or red and white 
Chinese lanterns, or funny toys. 

People are passing all the time, flip-flop 
with their wooden clogs. The women have 
no hats, but often have flowers in their 
black, shiny hair, and they wear blue cotton 
trousers instead of skirts. The coolies wear 
cotton coats and short trousers, too, unless 
it is very hot; then they have off their 
coats! 

These cities are fascinating, but so dirty 
and ignorant. Wouldn’t you like to help 
our missionaries who live there to tell the 
Chinese about Jesus Christ, by praying and 
working for them?—EHx. 


Lost—A precious moment set with golden 
opportunities. No reward offered, for it 1s 
lost forever. 


Lac atte 
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JNO, 2; 
THE STORY OF PYARE LAL. 


He was a Dom. That is to say, he was 
born among the criminal ‘“outcasts” in 
the Indian city of Benares. 


Fortunately for him, he entered a Chris- 
tian Mission School when quite a small boy, 
and ere long opened his heart to Jesus 
Christ, and resolved to live for Him. He 
worked hard at school, and, as he grew 
older, was trained for Christian service. 


When the Great War broke out in 
Europe, the Indian Empire sent many 
troops to France, and the authorities asked 
that a company of “Doms” might go with 
these troops to do scavenger work. | 

Now the Government would not let Doms’ 
have a chaplan. But Pyaré Lal found that 
he might go with them: and try _ to 
“shepherd” them, if he chose just to be a 
scavenger, like the others. 


The work of a scavenger is unpleasant, 
and the men who did it were loathed and 
despised by many people. But these same 
men needed help, and for Jesus Christ’s 
sake Pyaré Lal, at the age of eighteen, took 
a sweeper’s broom, and made the journey | 
to Europe among his criminal brethren. 


There were all kinds of temptations for 
men like the Doms. One temptation was to 
get drunk on rations of rum, and a number 
fell before it. 


But young Pyaré Lal “helped them up 
again” to better ways; gained the sympathy 
and good will of one and another; wrote 
their letters home for them; held them to 
the habit of coming to evening prayers, 
which he conducted; and in many ways 
strengthened and encouraged them. 


In course of time, Pyaré Lal was made 
an orderly; and he went with the Doms 
from France to Mesopotamia. There a 
missionary from Benares came upon the 
company. Going up to an officer’s tent, he 
noticed an Indian orderly standing by, 
waiting for instructions. He was reading 
a pocket Testament. Who should he be 
but Pyaré Lal? 


When the war came to an end, that noble 
young fellow—good shepherd that he was, 
under the glorious Chief Shepherd, Christ 
Jesus—went back to Benares with his 
curious “outcast” flock. We hope that we 
may some day hear more about the results 
of his fine influence over the Doms.—Sel. 


It is almost as presumptuous to think you 
can do nothing as to think you can do every- 
thing.—Phillipps Brooks. 


We often fail to get benefit from bless- 
ings because we do not try to impart them 
to others. 


All my theology is reduced to this nar- 
row compass—Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.—Archibald Alexan- 
der. 


- SACRIFICE. 


The greatest sacrifice that missionaries 
to the more incivilized peoples have to make 
is not in leaving home and friends and 
native land for heathendom, but in parting 
from their children at an early age, to keep 
them from the sights and sounds of that 
everyday heathen life. 

Dr. David M. Brown and his wife, of the 
U. F. Presbyterian Church of Scotland, are 
missionaries in Tanganyike, west Africa. 

During the past summer, Mrs. Brown had 
to take their two little children home to 
Scotland, away from heathen surroundings. 

Shortly after their departure, he was 
taken down with fever. In the long nights 
of loneliness unable to sleep, he composed 


_ the following :— 


“A sacrifice! Who speaks of sacrifice? 
Who, tell me, dares to speak of sacrifice 
Within the sacred shadow of His Cross? 
Beneath the winsome glancing of His eyes, 
Whom but to serve is all sufficient prize, 
Who dares to speak or even think of loss? 


“Tis not the giving up of home and friend, 
Of intercourse congenial, daily trend, | 

And prospects in the homeland that entice. 
Not toiling in the sunshine overbright, 


And marching in the chilliness of night.” 


He smiles and says, “This is not sacrifice!” 


- But when the hour arrives from her to part 


-Who’s twWined around the tendrils of his 


heart, 

’Tis then his truest manhood moaning cries. 
When from his little ones, those tokens sweet 
Of love, he parts, for years no more to meet, 
And houseward turns his lonely plodding 

feet , 
’Tis then he almost owns to sacrifice. 


Davip M. BRown. 
Itete, Aug. 1923. 


Many of our own missionaries have 
known, and know to-day, a taste of the 
experience in those touching lines. 

Two great lessons we at home may well 
learn: first, sympathy with our missionaries 
in their sacrifice; second, that since they are 
our substitutes, doing the work for which 
we are as responsible as they are, our own 
part in that work should be a little more 
in keeping with theirs, in the way of larger 
support for missions. 


< 


e° Life and Work 


WHAT CAME OF A MISSIONARY STORY 


A missionary story told to eager and 
open-hearted children may have results far 
beyond our fondest hopes. It is a power 
for good not sufficiently appreciated and 
employed. 

Not long since I was associated in a Sun- 
day School Institute with one of our great 
missionaries from China. I said to him, 
“Will you not tell these teachers your estim- 
ate of the value of missionary instruction to 
children in Sunday school?” 

His reply was something like this: “When 
I was just a small boy the circuit rider 
came to our church, and as was his custom 
on missionary Sunday, he told a brief story 
about the need of workers in China. 

I was deeply moved by the story and 
after the morning service went to my room 
in the back of the store where I was engaged 
as clerk for my brother. There I knelt and 
prayed, asking God to accept me and use 
me aS a missionary. This was my first 
impulse and expression of desire to be a 
missionary.” 

Let us not despise the day of small thing's. 
How simple is a little child! How com- 
monplace is a two-minute story! And yet, 
measured by its influence, it may perhaps 
bring forth a greater harvest than many 
sermons. 

Books and periodicals are crammed full 
of missionary stories. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands of hungry minds 
eager to hear about Livingstone, Carey, 
Lambuth and others. 

“Lovest thou me? Feed my lambs.” So 
spake our Lord to Peter by the seaside. 
Dost thou not hear him say the same to- 
day to thee?—_The Missionary Voice. 


KEEP THE COMPASS TRUE. 


Captain Scott, in “The Voyage of the Dis- 
covery,” tells of the immense care that was 
taken by the magnetic experts on board to 
banish all iron and steel from the vicinity of 
the magnetic observatory. Everything 
within thirty feet of the observatory had to 
be made of brass, lead, hemp or some other 
non-magnetic material. These regulations 
secured the accuracy of the magnetic obser- 
vation. 

But the motions of the heart are often 
disturbed by a bit of gold anywhere in its 
neighborhood. The thought of gain seems 
to mar and deflect the whole delicate 
machinery of the moral sense. 

Let a single yellow particle insinuate it- 
self too near the sacred circle of the con- 
science, and the judgment is no longer true 
to the eternal verities. We must watch here 
lest greed should cause us to forget honesty, 
fairness, brotherliness.—Ex. 
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A HEATHEN WOMAN’S COMPLAINT. 


I cried to Buddha the whole night through, 
And poured out my heart in prayers; 

When I left his feet the day was new, 
But I came away with my cares. 


lea 


tied my rice in an old pine tree, 
The bags were black and white, 
I thought the spirits would comfort me, 
But my soul is lost in the night. 


dropped a rock on a mounting pile, 
As thousands of women have done, 

I sought for peace in a heathen style, 
Yet of blessings I found not one. 


— 


In an old stone crock I have a god, 
And daily I pause there to pray, 

Lest Death should come with a smiting rod- 
But I’ve buried baby to-day. 


Demons of air and demons of earth, 
Too long-have I served you in fear; 
Would that I had the right of my birth 
To cast on some Saviour my care.—H«x. 


THE GAME OF “MAHJONG 
The National Christian Council of China. 


To The Christians in Britain and America. 
Brethren :— 


We wish to draw your attention to the 
rapid growth of mahjong in America and 
England and its effect in parts of China. 


Mahjong is a Chinese game which_has 
been played for many generations. It is 
almost invariably played for money. ‘The 
stakes are often very high and as much 
as $1,000,000 has.on occasion been lost or 
won in a night. 

It is played among all classes, but, broad- 
ly speaking, it is not countenanced by 
Chinese of high moral standing. 

To our great sorrow the practice of play- 
ing mahjong for money is increasing not 
only in China generally but in the Christian 
Church in China. 

This increase in not a few cases can be 
traced to the fact that the game is being 
now so largely played in the so-called Chris- 
tian countries, which is supposed to give a 
certain sanction to its use by Christians 
here. This would be an argument easily 
dealt with were it not that good Christian 
folk are among those who are joining in it. 

It is not for us to condemn such persons, 
nor would we say that it is wrong to play 
mahjong without stakes. 

We do however feel that, in view of the 
terrible curse to this land which comes 
through gambling and in particular through 
this form of it, Christian people in England 
and America should seriously consider 
whether they ought not to place a limitation 
upon what may’seem to them to be quite 
legitimate enjoyment. 
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We may remind you that the apostle 
said “All things are lawful, but all things 


~ are not expedient.”* 


In particular we Weve the facts should 
be brought before prospective missionaries, 
who, on their journey to China, may, and 
often do, learn mahjong without having any 
idea of the way in which this game is 
regarded by the Christian conscience of 
China and the danger which it is to the 
country and even to the church. 


TEARING UP THE DIVORCE. 


A married couple became estranged by 
quarreling. After hard words one day, the 
husband said hastily, “Well, we had better 
be separated. I will bring you a divorce.” 


“Very well; I wish you would,” was the 
reply, not dreaming that she would be taken 
at her word. 

A few days after her husband handed her 
a document, remarking, “There is the 
divorce you wanted; you are free to go.” 

She calmly took the paper, and after read- 
ing it, said coldly: “I will pack my things 
at once: I wish you would see that I take 
nothing that does not belong to me.” 


Her trunks were placed on the floor, and 
the work of packing commenced. Satan had 
possession of both of them, as in pride, 
stubbornness and hatefulness of heart, the 
woman took her things from closets and 
bureau drawers, and the man sat in gloomy 
anit watching as the trunks were rapidly 

ed. 

Suddenly he was startled by his wife’s 
dropping upon her knees by the lower 
drawer of the bureau, and bursting into 
sobs and moans; he went to her side, and 
looked upon that which had caused her grief, 
and saw folded away in the drawer, the 
clothing of the one little boy, who had once 
gladdened their hearts, but who,had died 
year before. 

Unexpectedly, the mother had come upon 
the little jacket and trousers, the belt and 
boots, the cap and comforter, and all the 
precious treasures prized by the mother 
heart, and so long preserved. 

The man gazed for a moment, and the 
same emotions that had overcome the mother 
overcame him. He saw again the face of 
his darling boy, he bore again with the 
mother the bitter sorrow of the night beside 
the dying bed, and of the day of gloom 
when they laid the precious one away in 
the grave. He fell upon his knees beside 
his wife, and sobbed with her. 

In a few moments he took up the divorce 
and tore it in pieces, and said, “Wife, I 
have been wicked and wrong: Will you for- 
give me?” 

“T have been more to blame than you, 
husband, I am the one to be forgiven.” And 
in the presence of God, and of their angel 
child, they were reconciled.—Ez. ; 
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THE TEST OF A HERO. 


It is easy to fight in the cause of the right 
When it’s surely, steadily winning, 

To nobly stand with a gallant band 
While plaudits loud are dinning, 

For nothing inspires and fans the fires 
Of our noblest, best endeavor, 

Like knowing success will crown our best 
And glory be ours forever. 

But to stand with the few and yet be true 
To a seemingly losing cause; 

To fight for the right with all our might, 
With never a note of applause; 

To stand like a brave in the face of a grave; 
Or under the cloud of defeat, 

This, this is the test of a hero, the best, 
A hero we like to meet. 


THE ATONING DEATH. 


If I go into a sick room where a man is 
dying, and, as his doctor, say: “Just wait 
-a moment,” and go out and bring in a great, 
healthy man, and, pointing to him, say: 
“You are dying, but if you live, just be like 
‘this man,” the sick man would feebly cry: 
“OQ, doctor, don’t mock me, but get me well 
and then I will take this man for my model.” 


If I should then sit down and read him 
the laws of health and tell him, if he would 
be strong and well, he must observe these, 
again he would plead: ‘Doctor, please get 
me well, and then I will try to observe those 
beautiful teachings, but I can’t do anything 
until you make me well.” 


So when I am in the humiliation and 
helplessness where a sense of my sin puts 
me, to preach to me of the beautiful teach- 
ing of Christ is but to aggravate the sore 
in my soul. I then want a Saviour, not an 
example; I want salvation, not rebuke. I 
want a gospel brought down to the level of 
my hopelessness. I want a Saviour with the 
print of the nails in His hands and the 
wound in His side. ‘Wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities.” 
—John B. Worrell, D.D. 


WHAT THE PEW DEMANDS OF THE 
PULPIT 


The pew demands the best thought and 
study, an educated ministry, but it 
demands more; it looks for absolute sin- 
cerity in word and deed. 


The skilful orator, who plays with words 
and tickles the ears of his hearers twice 
a week and is nothing more to his people 
has missed his calling. 

Again, the “popular preacher” whose 
comings and goings among the various con- 
gregations to which he may be called are 
always heralded with publicity in the press 
does not fill to any adequate extent the 
pulpit. A constant flitting from one place 
to another; the unconscious posing before 
the footlights; the lack of time for study 
and preparation, all combine to unfit him 
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for the permanent oversight of a congrega- 
tion. 

Further, the ordinary duties of tlfe 
ministry he outside as well as inside the 
pulpit. The minister must learn to know 
his people, to share with them their joys 
and their sorrows, and in every real sense 
of the words be their counsellor and friend. 
The Message of the Pulpit. 

As to its form, I am no blind opponent 
of the written and read sermon. I confess, 
however, to a preference for a delivery, 
based on mere notes, but upon a very care- 
ful preparation. 

Every public speaker realises that some- 
thing should be left to the inspiration of 
the moment. On the other hand, this some- 
thing should be a mere addition, or fringe 
to the whole. More pews have been emptied 
by trusting to the inspiration of the moment 
than possibly by any other means. 


Every minister should have the werd 
“nrepare” iluminated and framed on his 
study walls. In these days, when the expert 
on any subject gives to his readers his care- 
fully written and prepared opinions, it is 
idle for the pulpit-message to be presented 
in any other than the best, most concise 
and attractive form. 

The gift of pulpit oratory is the possession 
of a few, but a well-phrased, clearly 
delivered and concise exposition of his theme 
is within the capacity of most pulpits. 

*  *  O* 


As to its substance, the sermon of to-day 
should, above all and beyond all, be directed 
to the spiritual help and encouragement of 
an audience for whom the Sabbath provides 
the opportunity of the week for the study 
of the realities of this world and the next. 


The advocacy of the Gospel should be 
simple and direct. The exposition of the 
Word should be a part of every minister’s 
equipment. 

A sermon should be a judicious appeal to 
both the head and the heart, and it is just 
this kind of preaching which is crying need 
of the day. 

The pew is heartily sick of the literary 
essay, with its more or less appropriate 
quotations from the best writers and its 
often less appropriate stories by way of 
illustration, which masquerades as a ser- 
mon; or, of the semi-political or social 
science address, which might more fitly be 
delivered at a meeting of a literary or 
debating society, I doubt if the needs of a 
human soul were ever thus satisfied, and 
certainly there is no place for sermons of 
this type to-day. 

A Gospel of foregiveness and hope is the 
only balm for the wounded and often sorely 
stricken hearts of men and women, who 
would fain turn aside from the distractions 
of the world and hold communion with the 
unseen and eternal.—‘Messenger” Presby- 
terian Church of England. 
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“HUMORS OF THE FRONT” 


Stories of “The Front” will never grow 
old to the present generation. The follow- 
ing in “Life and Work,’ The Monthly 
Record of The Church of Scotland, is by 
Rev. Douglas W. Bruce, of Broughty Ferry, 
ex-lieut. in the Gordon Highlanders.-—EHd. 

* * 


It was not all fun. For Death slept be- 
side you in the day, and took your arm 
round the line at night, and you never knew 
when He was going to speak. ... 

But those at home, who now, through 
wistful sacrifice, own little bits of Scotland 
across the Channel, may find some comfort 
of sweet memory in recalling that the boys 
spent many and many a frolicsome ‘hour 
together, and that, despite the ever-present 
but unexpressed thought—‘Will I see the 
old home again?”—the fun loomed larger 
than the fight. The spirit of humor and 
of good humor spread over all the Front. 
How frequently a situation was relieved by 
it! 
it! ea 

One’s standard of judgment on many 
questions became greatly modified in the 
field. For instance, the eighth. command- 
ment ceased to be a categorical imperative. 
For.one never stole in France, only’ “‘sou- 
venired.” 

The first day that the writer was in the 
front line, he was awaiting his evening 
meal in the dug-out after “‘stand-down” at 
sunset. In walked his batman, not with 
bully beef but with a roasted chicken! 


“Where did you get that, Black?”—this 
somewhat sternly. 

“T met it on the road, sir, yesterday.” 

Only in self defence, says Army law, is 
foreign property to be interfered with. One 
of our men, seeing a stray sheep one day, 
decided that it would make an excellent 
diversion in the daily menu, and was on the 
point of bayoneting it behind a hedge, when 
an officer strolled round the corner. Tommy 
was an old soldier and immediately struck 
a defensive attitude, ‘““Ye’d bite, wid ye?” 


FE AARC TR 


After godliness, cleanliness. But some- 
times our little friend of the big jump was 
too numerous for any known remedy. 
Nothing for it then but to get off the kilt 
and shirt and start the hunt. 


Sounds of a heated argument rose from a 
dug-out one quiet night, and the writer 
went to investigate. Some dozen Aber- 
donians were squatting round a candle. 
Two serious questions were at issue: (1) 
Who had caught the most? (2) Who had 
caught the biggest one? 

On the second point no agreement could 
be reached, and the intruding officer was 
appointed judge. He solemnly gave his 
verdict and it was not appealed. 


pane 
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But the wee flea was once a good friend 
to a Highland soldier. Out in the open 
one day, he felt a wily customer on his knee 
beneath his hose-top. 

As he bent down for its despatch, some 
bullets whizzed over his back, just where his 
head would have been. He crawled into a 
shell-hole near by, and continued the search 
—at last with success. ~ 


Holding up the wee chap gently, he 
delivered himself thus :— 


“Ve’ve saved ma life. I canna promote 


‘ye; I canna decorate ye; but I’m gaun tae 


re-instate ye. Doon there (pushing him 
down his neck) and hae a guid feed.” 
x Ok Ok 


The enemy too occasionally helped to 
relieve the monotony of life and things. A 
captured German officer once remarked tuo 
the writer that the only mistake we had 
made was that we hadn’t come in on their 
side. Then we “would have wiped the 
world!” 

The front-line Germans bitterly resented 
the appearance of the Portuguese (more 
familiarly the Pork and Cheese) in France. 
And they humorously succeeded in impress- 
ing their sentiments. They made a night 
raid on a Portuguese battalion and captured 
them nearly all. Next morning, in full day- 
light, they sent them back, disarmed, across 
no man’s land, with tickets on their backs— 
“Not worth keeping.” 

A certain specially trained Highland 
Battalion was to take over a part of the 
line from an English Battalion, in order to 
make a night raid on the Germans opposite. 


To ensure secrecy, the Highland Battalion 
discarded the kilt and bonnet (before the 
days of the steel helmet), donned khaki 
trousers and the cheese-cutter, and duly 
effected the flitting on a certain Thursday 
night. The raid was to be on the Friday 
night. 

But at sunrise on Friday, a long placard 
on two poles was hoisted from the Bosch 
front-line with this cheery message “Good 
morning, Jock.” 

k *k ak 

One of the most irksome though often 
humorous duties that fell to officers was 
the censoring of the men’s letters home. 
It was not uncommon to find Private X. 
with three “my dearests” in different parts 
of Scotland, to all of whom he was “your 
loving boy.” 

Well, what great harm? For he got 
three letters back to cheer the days and 
nights. And it was no business of the 
officer, so long as Private X. wrote no 
military information. 

Every now and then, however, the men 
each received one official green envelope. 
This they could close themselves without 
any of their officers reading the contents. 
With this envelope they were on their 
honour to divulge no military secrets. 
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The green envelope was prized, and was 
of course usually kept for the best of the 
best girls. Tit-bits of news were kept over 
till it was handed out, as witness the follow- 
ing from an ordinary letter: “My dear 
mother ... we got a new officer for our 
platoon last week. I’ll tell you all about 
him when I get the next green envelope.” 


If the men were sometimes long-winded 
in their letters, they and the officers were 
constantly lectured on the necessity of 
clearness and brevity in any military 
message. The following written report of 
one of our crack-shot sergeants would be 
hard to beat: “Enemy sniper located 5.45 
p-m.; no papers found on body.” 

* * 


The reader may forgive the telling of 
the writer’s last laugh in France. I had 
been wounded in the early hours of 23rd 
March, 1918, and was lucky enough to be 
operated on that same night. 

The hospital tents were full, so about 
1,000 wounded (and operated) men made 
the best of it in the open with the stars 
for blankets. We were laid in a field on 
our stretchers, side by side for warmth! ° 

The men on either side of me were cheery 
lads, and one of them, it chanced, knew 
me, and had been in my church. Both were 
hungry and longed for a smoke. The first 
need I happened to be able to meet with a 
tin of sardines; the second more amply with 
some of the inevitable gaspers. 

Said one to the other when they thought I 
“was asleep: “He’s a decent bloke, to be a 
minister.” 

But oh! the spirit of it all defies cold 
print, and the real good stories are too 
good—even for Life and Work. 


RAISING MONEY FOR CHURCH WORK 


“Church work” is the duty of every man 
and woman. “Church work‘ means obeying 
Christ’s command to tell the Gospel ‘‘to 
every creature,’ at home and abroad. 
“Church work” means the effort to make 
a Country and Community a safe place to 
live and bring up a family. “Church work” 
is thus the duty and privilege of every one 
who shares in the peace aad safety which 
the Church has helped to bring. 

When any one says “The Church is 
always wanting money’—it simply means 
that the work of trying to make and keep 
the country right is being carried on, that 
some are trying to do that work and that 
all should take their share. 

Money is merely “canned” work, stored 
power, and is a way in which every one can 
take a part in what is his duty and privilege. 
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Money is sometimes not on hand when it 
is needed for that work. The Mission 
Funds of our Church are heavily in debt 
and the work is hindered. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
the following as a display advertisement in 
the Presbyterian papers of its bounds. 


7k ** 


“Did you ever hear of a church having 
trouble to raise all the money it needed? 

That church failed to get the money 
desired because it did not do one of three 
things—perhaps because it did none of 
them! 

Here are the three steps of successful 
church money-raising—so far as human 
help goes: 

1. Make a church budget well before the 
first of the church year. Put in this all the 
regular items of the individual church and 
the church’s share in the denominational 
work at home and abroad, and some extra 
for emergencies. 

2. Obtain pledges to cover the budget 
proposed. 

3. Collect the pledges. 

Very often the last step creates the most 
difficulty, but if the first step is taken 
and the second carefully organized, the 
third will come. 

Pastors have been sent suggestions for 
making up a church budget in case they 
have not thus organized their finances pre- 
viously. 

March 16 is the date recommended by the 
General Council for the second step—the 
Annual Every Member Canvass. 

The New Era Organization has prepared 
a choice lot of helps for this Canvass. A 
packet of samples will be sent every pastor 
soon. Look for this packet, and order 
supplies at once. 


Pastors and Officers 


Why not fix at once on March 16 as the 
date for your canvass? If your church has 
not been in the habit of having a thorough 
canvass of every member, try the plan this 
year. It will solve many, if not all, of your 
financial problems. 

*K * eS 


Note—the date in our own Church is 
usually November and December for’ the 
following year because our Church Budget 
year ends with December. 

The Church Financial year in the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. ends with March 
31, hence the canvass in March for the 
following year. 

But the same principles apply to both (1) 
making the Budget, (2) obtaining the 
pledges and (8) collecting them. 


World Wide Work 


CHANGES FOR KOREAN WOMEN IN 
THE PAST TEN YEARS. 


By MRs. 


They have obtained the right to an educa- 
tion. . Old-time Korean parents thought 
they should educate their sons, but keep 
their daughters at home. Now they see 
their duty to educate their daughters also. 

Ten years ago the girls at primary 
schools were only 3,886, at secondary schools 
290 = (01n * 1922 there were 42,816 primary 
scholars and 3,284 secondary. 


Ten years ago outside of the capital a 
girl was expected blindly to obey her parents 
‘and to have no voice in her marriage 
arrangements. She was not permitted to 
speak to her husband before his or her 
parents, nor was she expected to converse 
with him before others until after the birth 
of a child. 


To-day she may speak freely with her 
betrothed, and indeed with one to whom she 
is not even engaged. She may now express 
her opinion with regard to the actual en- 
gagement, and may write to her suitor. 
Even in non-Christian homes and among 
the uneducated the consent of the girl is 
now sought. 


Moreover the right of a girl to remain 
unmarried is recognized. This is perhaps 
the greatest freedom of all, since a few 
years ago the very existence of an un- 
married girl of twenty-five would have been 
impossible. A girl, however well educated 
and competent, was not expected to appear 
in public, and if she did so it was in the face 
of severe criticism. 


A great change has come into the rela- 
tionship of mother and daughter-in-law. 
Formerly the mother-in-law was_ the 
mistress, the daughter-in-law the life-long, 
unpaid slave. Now-a-days, a daughter-in- 
law, having reached years of discretion 
before she enters her new home, joins in 
the counsels of the home, and is its mis- 
tress. 


Formerly the mother had no voice in 
the education of the children; now she is 
permitted to express her opinion, though she 
has not yet exactly a free hand. 


In purchasing supplies, the men now 
permit the women of the household to make 
purchases instead of running out to buy 
things themselves. 


Social intercourse has made a decided 
advance in ten years. Ten years ago most 
of the unmarried girls of the capital were 
still wearing skirts over their heads, the 
married women, cloaks; they were not free 
to go about the streets by day, and were 
expected to travel in sedan chairs. The 
uncovered woman was the subject of insult 
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and staring; to-day those who follow the 
old customs are those to be gazed upon! 


In the country the wide reed hats, which 
covered not only the heads but most of the 
bodies of the young ladies, have fallen into 
disuse. A girl was scarcely permitted to 
visit her friend in the neighborhood; now 
she may undertake work which carries her 
throughout the country without reproach. 
This is a remarkable advance. 


In public gatherings the curtain which 
secluded the woman has been done away 
with, and a speaker no longer has to walk 
from end to end of the platform to catch 
sight of both sections of his audience; not 
only so, but mixed choirs are very common, 
and women are encouraged to address mixed 
audiences. 


Korean women are now interested in 
many educational projects. In both city 
and village Korean women are making 
themselves responsible for the entire run- 
ning of night schools and kindergartens. 
They have undertaken also a few day 
schools. 


Ten years ago it was very difficult to 
get women teachers even for primary 
schools; now they are available for se- 
condary schools also, but the demand is 
greater than the supply. In some girl’s 
primary schools the classical masters (old 
style Chinese scholars) are the only re- 
maining male teachers. 


Ten years ago the one Korean woman 
doctor had died and there were as yet 
no successors; there were but a few nurses, 
no maternity nurses. Now there are 
several woman doctors, and a fine band of 
young nurses linked together in an associa- 
tion. 


Then only widows or destitute people 
were available as nurses, now the applicants 
are expected to have completed a primary 
education and some nurses’ training schools 
ask for secondary education. 


Woman’s part in business and commerce 
has had in the past ten years perhaps as 
radical a change as in any other field. Then 
women were not allowed even to go shop- 
ping. Now there are several large stores 
managed altogether by women. There are 
also several woman bank clerks, and a great 
number of girls are taking commercial 
courses. 


The increase in the number of women 
newspaper writers is remarkable. A large. 
number of women and girls are employed in 
factories. 

In politics, also, circumstances have 
combined to furnish modern Korean women 
with a poignant interest in political affairs. | 

Ten years ago women’s work in the 
church was of necessity largely in the hands 


| 
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of the women missionaries, with whom were 
associated a few outstanding women. Now 
most of such church business is in Korean 
women’s hands. These are making them- 
selves responsible for a definite part of the 
church budget. The standard of education 
for Bible women is very much higher, and 
women deaconesses and Sunday school 
teachers are doing efficient work. 


Ten years ago women’s societies did not 
exist. This year they are vigorous and im- 
portant enough to have come to the notice 
of the government, where fifty-eight organ- 
izations are _ recorded. Through these 
various societies women are coming to 
realize their responsibilities and to fulfil 
their wishes and desires. Thus the Korean 
woman takes her place in the world. 

The past ten years, then, may be regarded 
as the infancy of the Korean woman. What 
possibilities of growth lie before her in the 
next ten years! That she may increase 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man is my sincere prayer.—In The 


Korean Mission Field. 


CHANGES IN INDIA. 
By A NATIVE INDIAN PREACHER. 


Note.—Rev. John W. Richards is an 
Indian minister of ability and devotion 
in connection with our Central India Mis- 
sion. Owing to “the cut” he secured 
temporary employment, as interpreter, with 
an American missionary in evangelistic 
work in India. The following is from a 


‘letter to Rev. A. E. Armstrong, Toronto. 


Note its excellent English.—Ed. 


) Rutlam, Central India 
Dear Mr. Armstrong :— 


“T wrote to you last from Nagpur. Since 
then I have been in a number of interesting 
places: Sialkot, Lahore, Gujranwala, Lud- 
hiana (in the Punjab) and Muttra, Luck- 
now, Sitapur, Moradabad (in the United 
Provinces). 


In every place we have gone we have 
had a very gracious time. We were able 
to have public after-meetings in which 
Hindus and Mohammedans and nominal 
Christians surrendered themselves to Christ. 
It has been a real victory, but it could not 
have been thought of a couple of years 
ago without riots and upsettings. 


A year ago India was cock-sure that 
she needed nothing from outside, but to-day 
there is a paralysis upon the thinking and 
acting of India and the National Congress 
is fumbling for a solution. In every place 
we go we tell people that Jesus Christ is the 
only solution of the present-day problems 
of wane and they flock to hear of the way 
out. 
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India is changing fast, and the more I 
tour through the country and the more lI 
see of the religious situation the more 
convinced I feel that as sure as the dawn 
to-morrow a new day is dawning in India. 


Nine years ago John R. Mott, addressing 
a public meeting in the Victoria Hall at 
Madras, mentioned the name of Christ in 
the midst of his speech and the audience 
hissed him; but after nine years, recently, 
Dr. Jones, with whom I am interpreting, 
spoke for six nights in the same hall on 
the one subject—Jesus Christ—and: large - 
crowds came to hear him. 


Ten years ago in the National Congress 
at Poona a gentleman mentioned the name 
of Jesus Christ and was hissed off the stage; 
ten years later, in the last National Con- 
gress, the Presidential address contained 
whole passages from the New Testament, 
and there were about seventy references to 
Christ and Christianity. 


In 1908 during the troublous days of the 
partition of Bengal, people fell back upon 
the Hindu sacred book, the Bhagwat Gita, 
for help and comfort; to-day they are turn- 
ing to Jesus and His Gospel. 


Let me mention what came to light during 
the recent Flag Agitation at Nagpur. There 
I was the guest of an Indian Christian 
Magistrate who had himself tried a number 
of the non-co-operators and put them into 
jail and had also seen his colleagues do the 
same. Altogether about 1,200 people were 
put into jail. 

This magistrate friend of mine told me 
that by actual count he had found that of 
these 1,200 men, 25 per cent. had either the 
whole Bible or the New Testament with 
them and they asked to be allowed to carry 
this book- with them into the jail. The 
Bible has taken the place of the Bhagwat 
Gita. 


“HE UNDERSTANDS ME” 
By J. J. KELSO. 


For The RECORD. 


A boy who was found in some serious 
mischief was committed to a Reform 
School by the Magistrate, and as the town 
wished to save the railway fare of an 
escort they asked a young business man 
who was going to the city to deliver him 
at the Institution. 


He was a big hearted, friendly fellow, 
who having still a good deal of the boy 
about him, treated the lad in a _ very 
hearty spirit of comradeship, even inviting 
him to the dining-car for lunch. 


When they arrived in the city the two 
were met by the writer, and it was interest- 
ing to note the friendly spirit that existed. 
When the young man had gone away the 
boy remarked, “I like him very much, for 
he understands me.” What a world of 
meaning in that word “understands!” 
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WANTED—WOMEN DOCTORS. 
By A WOMAN MISSIONARY, IN INDIA. 


(This story is a picture of similar need 
in the mission fields of our own Presbyterian 
Church. All can be sharers in this blessed 
work, those who go and those who help to 
send them.—Ed.) 


For three successive years I had spent 
my holidays in a little log hut among the 
mountains of Kashmir, twenty miles from 
the nearest post office and shops. 

Villagers in the East imagine that all 
English people know something of doctoring, 
and within a few hours of my first arrival 
sick people were asking for medicine. 


Not having forseen this the stock in hand 
was very small and not more than thirty 
patients could be treated. 

The following year a larger quantity of 
medicine was brought and over three 
hundred patients dealt with. 

The third year the attendance at the “Dis- 
pensary” (the verandah of the hut) reach- 
ed eleven hundred and fifty-four. 


The faith of the patients was unbounded, 
and no doubt helped to effect the cures 
which they said took place! 


* ok * 


Among them were many very pathetic 
cases, but also some amusing ones. A little 
boy had been patient and quiet during a 
rather painful performance to one of his 
eyes. As a reward for his good behaviour 
he was offered a biscuit. 


Never having seen such a thing before, 
he thought it was an eye-shade and held it 
firmly over the smarting member! When 
told that he might eat his shade he grinned 
with pleasure and at once devoured it! 


Another little boy was to have a dose of 
effervescing magnesia. He was told that 
as soon at it “boiled” he must drink it up 
at once. 


No sooner, however, was the fizzing liquid 
offered him, than he uttered one wild shriek 
of fright and, dashing out of the verandah, 
pan away down the hill as fast as he could 
go! 

One woman used to come day after day, 
even when not wanting medicine, and sit 
for an hour or more on the wooden steps 
in front of the hut. “I like to come here 
and sit near you,” she would say, “because 
you love me; love is beautiful; God loves 
me.” 

* ok 


This holiday “Dispensary” was supposed 
to be open from 9 to 12 o’clock, but the 
patients would often arrive long before the 
“doctor” was out of her bed and would 
expect her to begin work instantly, and at 
one o’clock, or later in the afternoon, a fresh 
batch of patients might arrive from distant 
villages. 
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That was away in Kashmir, over the edge 
of the sky-line. In the home land qualified 
women, in all the brilliant freshness of their 
early years, are wondering where they shall 
establish a practice. 


Medical Missions make a universal appeal; 
but ask any Society if it has enough doctors 
and nurses to carry on the work it might 
be doing, to man the hospitals and tend the 
sick, and from each one you will get the 
answer, “In the Name of Christ, send us 
more staff, that we may preach the Gospel 
in the language of His love.” 


Surely there must be women at home to- 
day, nearing the completion of their medical 
training, who ask themselves, ‘‘Where am 
I going to practice?” If you know such a 
one tell her that China waits, that India 
calls; tell her that she can have all the 
major surgery she asks for; tell her that 
she can have a practice stretching as far 
as from London to Aberdeen—from the Far 
East unto Bethlehem—if she will but bring 
her gifts and lay them at the feet of Christ. 


There is a hospital. There is all the 
equipment. There has been no doctor for 
four or six years because she has been 
invalided home. For twenty years we have 
ben asking for a second doctor for that 
station, and we have not got her yet! 


RUSSIAN SOVIETS 


Russian Soviets have done some queer 
things. The most recent that we have seen 
noted is the passage of a law forbidding 
the giving of any religious instruction to 
children or minors. It is not stated 
whether this prohibition applies to parents. 
The penalty for the violation of this law 
is a year’s imprisonment. 


We can scarcely imagine a worse case 
of madness on the part of any government 
than the passage of such a law. It will 
close all Sunday Schools, eliminate all reli- 
gious instruction from day schools, put a 
stop to all religious ‘work among young 
people and children, and it will even keep 
them from attending church services. 

If this law stands and is enforced, it will 
be hard to predict what may be the con- 
dition of Russia in the next generation. It 
is certain that it will be a nation that will 
be practically godless. 

This means that there will be no basis 
for morality, and this in turn means that 
there will be lawlessness and crime.—EHx. 


Self-conquest is not an easy or a pleasant 
task, but it must be undertaken in down- 
right earnest; and there is a rich reward 
for those who do evercome, which is exactly 
proportioned to the: extent to which they 
overcome. 


We do ourselves the most good doing 
something for others. 


i Js this the best ° : 
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No one ever found his religion where he 
lost it. 


Disappointment in men is sorer than dis- 
appointment in things. 


Life’s strongest motive is the ideal. The 
Unseen rules the world. 


Seek your life’s nourishment in your life’s 
work.—Phillips Brooks. 


You cannot sing a long-meter profession 
to a short-meter practice. 


The years unconsecrated are existence— 
consecrated they become life. 


Expediency is man’s wisdom; doing right 
is God’s.—George Meredith. 


No one ever lost his way to heaven who 
tried to take a friend along. 


Love your neighbor, yet pull not down 
your hedge.—George Herbert. 


It is not so much the prayer, but the 
pray-er that moves the heart of God. 


A sermon that ends with its delivery 
might as well not have been preached at all. 


There’s only one person in the world who 
can defeat you, and that person is yourself. 


No use praying to God about our difficult- 
ies if we mean to keep on fretting about 
them. 


In prayer it is better to have a heart 
without words than words without a heart. 
—Bunyan. 


We do not know how cheap the seeds of 
happiness are, or we should scatter them 
oftener.—Lowell. 


What shall it profit a church if it sell 
its ice-cream and oysters and lose its 
spiritual power? 


Cheerfulness may not always be possible, 
but pleasantness comes within the range of 
every circumstance. 


There is safety in the way of eternal life, 
but it is found in pressing forward in the 
way, not loitering near it. 


A great many doubts that harass the 
soul are born of conscious sin. “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 


A hero is not only a man who does some 
one great thing. He is a hero who lives a 
life, quiet, it may be, and yet so full of 
quiet strength that all who meet it are made 
better by it. 


It ain’t the talking by itself, it’s the liv- 
ing that is the secret of the influence of a 
successful mission teacher. 


When you are most disappointed, take a 
good look at yourself. Possibly you may 
find a solution of the mystery. 


Not a 
“The 


Whatever humbles me, helps me. 
particle of pride will enter glory. 
proud he knoweth afar off.” 


It is of no use to tell a man he has made 
a mistake when he knows it himself. Heip 
him out instead of rubbing it in. 


What we gather of earthly goods we 
leave behind; what we gain in moral and 
spiritual character we keep forever. 


Prayer is simply a sense of spiritual 
need. Whether expressed by words or not, 
it finds a voice on its way up to God. 


There is never a shadow unless there be 
somewhere a shining sun. Nor ever a sin 
unless there be a God to sin against. 


Don’t try to hold God’s hand, let Him hold 
yours. Let Him do the holding, and you 
do the trusting —H. W. Webb-Peploe. 


No soul can preserve the bloom and deli- 
cacy of its existence without lonely mus- 
ings and silent prayer.—F. W. Farrar. 


One’s age does not depend so much upon 
the distance from the cradle as, upon the 
way that distance has been travelled. 


Probably most of the difficulties of trying 
to live the Christian life arise from at- 
tempting to half live it—Henry Drummond. 


If you want to serve your race, go for 
needful work, where no one else will go, 
and do what no one else will do. Mary 
Lyon. 


Our success in Christian work depends 
on our own spiritual life. We can never 
bring a soul nearer Christ than we are our- 
selves. 


“Then I saw in my dream that it is much 
easier going out of our way when we are 
in it than getting into it when we are out 
Ornate 


It is the freedom of religion and the edu- 
cating power of Sundays which explain the 
autres prosperity of America.—Goldwin 

mith. 


I never yet found a Christian who was 
disappointed in Christ. It is now twenty- 
five years since I first caught a glimpse 
of Him, and He has been growing on me ever 
since. There is not a want in the soul 
which He will not meet.—D. L. Moody. 
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The greatest thing any life can do in the. world is to make 
known to other lives that greatest thing which can come to 
them, “The Kingdom of God.” 
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FOR PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 


A pastor who regularly and systematic- 
ally presents the claims of all the Boards 
and benevolent work of the Church, and 
whose churches, during pastorates extend- 
ing through nearly thirty years, have 
rarely shown any vacant columns in the 
Minutes of the General Assembly, on one 
occasion apologized to his congregation for 
making such constant and persistent appeals 
to the pockets of his people for money with 
which to carry on the Lord’s work. 


At the close of the service, one of the 
richest men in the congregation said to 
him: “I am sorry you made an apology 
for the appeals which you make in behalf 
of the good cause of the Church. I don’t 
know what we should do if we did not 
have some one like you to tell us so 
plainly and earnestly what we ought to do 
with our money. 
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a Specialty 

“For my own part, I am always glad to 
hear you when you tell us of some worthy 
cause and urge upon us the duty of con- 
tributing to its support.” 

Pastors who fail in their duty in this 
respect for fear of offending the people 
make a sad mistake. 

While there may be some who will 
grumble, every deserving cause, when. pro- 
perly presented, will commend itself to a 
large part of every congregation, and the 
pastor who, in a kind spirit of conscientious 
fidelity to duty, speaks of the claims of the 
benevolent. work of the Church, will not be 
a loser, but rather. a gainer in the esteem 
and confidence of his people.-—Presbyterian 
Journal. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


The Faith of the Christian Church as 
expressed in its Creeds, from the earliest 
known—“The Apostles’ Creed” to the latest 
of the great Protestant Creeds, our own 
Confession of Faith, is given in the 
matchless Summary of that Confession, our 
Shorter Catechism, as follows:— 

Question—“How did Christ, being the Son 
of God, become man?” 

Answer—‘‘Christ the Son of God became 
man by taking to Himself a true body and 
a reasonable soul, being conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of 
the Virgin Mary, and born of her yet 
without sin.” 

That Faith of the universal Christian 
world, Roman and Protestant, has_ its 
warrant both in Scripture and in Reason. 

*k * x 

First and chiefly in Scripture. Matthew 
1:18—says that “The birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise”—and in the three follow- 
ing verses he tells the simple story of “The 
Virgin Birth.” He then goes on to say 
that:— 

“All this was done that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet saying—‘Behold a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son, and they shall call His name 
‘Immanuel’ which is, being interpreted, 
‘God with us.’” 

Matthew makes this quotation from a 
then ancient Scripture, the prophecy of 
Isaiah, and he goes on in his second chapter, 
linking up the wondrous birth with other 


prophecies given long before. 
* * ok 


Luke, with the skill of a physician’s pen, 
gives in his second chapter a fuller version 
of that wondrous birth. His story in its 
simple beauty must impress an open mind, 
as only possible because a reality. No 
conjured story could ever so impress as 
truth. Read carefully, over and over, these 
two stories in Matthew and Luke. 

Besides the evidence of these and other 


Scriptures, what has human reason and 
Christian faith to say in the matter? Note 


two points of many :— 
* * * 


1. If there be a God above Nature; if 
there be such a thing as the Supernatural, 
then there is nothing contrary to reason in 
“The Virgin Birth.” Even Nature is 
wondrous, beyond our ken, miraculous if 
you will. But it ceases to amaze, because 
we are used to what we call Nature’s laws. 

But these, if laws, are simply the regula- 
tions of a Lawgiver. And if that Law- 
giver be above His laws, why should He 
not work in ways we do not know and 
have not seen.: If there be a God, there is 
nothing unreasonable in “The Virgin Birth.” 

2. Not only does reason acknowledge it, 
but, in a way, demands it. If Christ be 
what the Christian Faith of the world holds 
Him to be, God as well as man; if “Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save. sinners” 
—a work which only God can do; and if 
to do that work He became man, then | 
Reason at once endorses what the sinner 
craves, that His coming into the world 
should be in some other way than that of 
other men, by ordinary generation. 

The Virgin Birth thus meets a demand 
of reason as to the manner of coming of the 
Divine in taking on the human, and “coming 
into the world to save sinners.” 


But there has arisen, rather suddenly 
and loudly, a questioning of the Virgin 
Birth, and an insistence that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as all other people do, 
by ordinary generation, and this question- 
ing has featured in the “Public Press” as 
one of the sensations of the day. 

This rejection of the Virgin Birth was 
first heard in Germany, a few decades ago, 
but not so much has been heard of it on 
this Continent until its recent outbreak. 
On this rejection of the Virgin Birth note 
three points :— 

1. Its Extent or Prevalence. 

The rejectors or questioners of the 

Virgin Birth, among Christian people, are 


68 


very, very few, and the noise they make 
is out of all proportion to their number, 
while the great body of the Christian Church 
goes calmly on, undisturbed by the clamour. 

Two or three men in New York pulpits 
proclaim their questionings, and echoes 
echo far and wide. And it may be noted 
that it is usually dead walls and empty 
buildings that echo. Hearts full of love to 
Christ and lives filled with service for 
Him are seldom found echoing such things. 

In all charity it is not too much to say 
that, judging from these recent public dis- 
plays, some at least of the questioning 
would seem to be not wholly love of truth, 
but more or less of personal vanity and love 
of notoriety. 

Further, History and Experience show 
that there is a fashion in “ologies” as in 
most other things. Human nature has not 
changed since Paul was at Athens, where 
“all the Athenians spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.” And where some one 
sets a fashion in thought, by “thinking” 
something new, there are usually followers, 
no matter how slight its ground or how 
small its usefulness. 

2. Its Foundation. 

What authority or reason is there for 
questioning or rejecting the Virgin Birth? 

That rejection has no foundation in 
Scripture. One of its claims for rejection 
of that Birth is “We have only Matthew 
and Luke in support of it.” Only Matthew 
and Luke!! 

But the questioners have not even 
Matthew and Luke. Most errors in the 
Christian Church try to support themselves 
by Scripture, but not this one. 

Nor is it supported ‘by Science, for 
Science deals only with the facts of Nature’s 
laws, seeking ever to find out new laws. 
But if there be a God above Nature, and 
if God became man, then His coming is 
above Nature and Science has nothing to 
do with it. All Science can say is,—‘“It is 
not in my realm.” 

Where then is the authority or reason 
for this questioning of the Virgin Birth. 
It is simply “I think so.” And this again 
may be because somebody else “thinks so.” 
3. The Results. 

The rejection the Virgin Birth tends to 
shake faith in the Scriptures and in Christ. 
If I can reject the Story of the Virgin Birth 
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in Matthew and in Luke, simply because 
“IT think so” or somebody else “thinks so,” 
then I can reject other parts of Matthew 
and Luke as I or some other may “think” 
fit to do. 

If the Scripture story of the Virgin 
Birth be thrown aside, why not the story 
of the Resurrection, even though it be a 
little better attested, and so on, until 
“They have taken away my Lord and I 
know not where they have laid Him.” 

If Christ came into the world as other 
men, then there is at least a presumption 
that He was only a man. If He be more 
than man, if He be “my Lord and my God,” 
then there is a presumption that He came 
into the world in a way different from other 
men. And if I reject the manner of His 
coming into the world, I may be led to 
reject the story of His leaving the world, 
and as much as I “think” fit to reject of 
His sayings and doings when in the world. 

If this unsettlement of faith were con- 
fined to those who teach the questionings, it 
would be of less consequence, for their 
numbers are few; but the sad part of it is 
the unsettlement of faith in others, es- 
pecially the young. 


* 

Religious teachers have a tremendous 
responsibility. The vast majority of men 
and women live busy lives and have neither | 
time nor opportunity to study these great 
questions beyond their simplest facts, and— 
thank God—these simplest facts are all 
they need. The man, teacher, preacher 
or writer, who disturbs in any way ‘the 
simple trustful faith of men and women 
in Jesus Christ, or in the Scriptures, is 
guilty of a crime which no human code can 
measure or language express. 

These teachers may be able to swim in 
deep waters themselves and get safely 
across, but others, attempting to follow, 
may drown. 


HOW CHRIST SAVES. 


A man who had been converted from a 
sinful life gave this experience of his 
acceptance with Jesus: “I just crept to 
the feet of Jesus, and, greatly to my 
astonishment, He did not scold me—He 
knew I had been scolded enough; and He 
didn’t pity me; and He didn’t give me any 
advice, either. He knew that I had had 
plenty of that. He just put His arms 
around my neck and loved me. And I was 
a new man,” 


~ 
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EASTERTIDE IN JERUSALEM. 


Leaves from an Old Diary. 


One cold day in the latter part of 
January, just fifty years ago, a senior 
student in the Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, at the close of an afternoon class, 
stepped up to the professor’s desk—‘‘Good- 
bye, I’m off to Palestine.” The good man, 
surprised, gave benediction and good-bye. 

A steamer of the old Allan Line calls 
at Halifax, sheeted, inches thick, from rail 
to top, with frozen spray! A midwinter 
Atlantic voyage! A week in Edinburgh, 
still echoing the sough of the Moody and 
Sankey revival! 

London! Paris! The Alps! Eastern 
Italy to Brindisi! The Mediterranean to 
Egypt! Alexandria! Cairo! The Py- 
ramids! The land of Goshen! Suez! The 
Canal! Port Said! The sea to Joppa! 
Simon the tanner! With Dorcas at Lydda! 
The plain of Sharon! The Judean Hills! 
And, near the end of March—“Our feet 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem!” 

* * * 

It is Easter-tide, and, as in ancient 
Passover times, the city is thronged with 
pilgrims, chiefly of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, from eastern and _ southern 
Europe, to realize a life’s dream of a visit 
to the sacred shrines, wash in the Jordan, 
and pray at the Holy Sepulchre, There 
are visitors too from Britain and the U.S.A. 

To the solitary pilgrim from Canada, the 
following weeks in the Holy City and nearby 
scenes of sacred story are of interest 
intense, and joy beyond the telling. Every 
step seems holy ground, for HE has trodden 
here, and hills and valleys seem still to 
echo His voice. 

* * * 


Three Easter ceremonies, one of the 
Greek and two of the Roman Church, stand 
out in memory. Those of Rome are Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday, the sadness of 
Crucifixion and the joy of an empty tomb. 
That of the Greek Church is the descent of 
the sacred fire, the day of Pentecost. 

All three take place in the Church of 
a great circular 
interior, with a small far up gallery running 
around it, lighted from windows above. In 
the centre of the open floor is the Holy 
Sepulchre, say ten by fifteen feet, and 
twenty feet in height. 
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On Good Friday night is lived over again 
the Crucifixion scene. The great area is 
packed, while scattered among the crowd 
are Turkish soldiers, to keep order, for as 
yet the Moslem rules; and occasionally 
can be heard the ring of a musket butt 
striking the stone floor, and the crack 
of a whip, which tells the soldier’s sway. 
The only lght is random torches borne 
by some in the crowd. All is dimness and 
din. 

Soon appears from somewhere a pro- 
cession. At its head is borne a wax figure, 
life size, nailed to a cross. Slowly it wedges 
its way through the throng to a side chapel, 
where, into a small hole in a rock, which 
tradition gives as the real Calvary, is 
stepped the cross, while from a mocking 
Moslem the sneer ‘‘There is the Christian’s 
God!” 

Then the descent from the Cross. A 
ladder is raised. The crown of thorns is 
taken off. The scratching of its thorns on 
the waxen brow makes the blood run cold, 
and echoes yet through the years. The 
nails are drawn. The figure is taken down 
and borne through the throng to -the 
Sepulchre. 

It is a weird scene, befitting in a strange 
sad way that other scene, so near the spot 
nigh two millenniums ago. 

* * * 


What a contrast is Easter Sunday! 
“On the first day of the week” “very early 
in the morning,” Canada’s pilgrim comes 
to the Sepulchre. Few visitors are abroad. 
All is quiet, calm, beautiful. The sun 
is just rising over the Mount of Olives 
and gilding the roofs and domes of the 
city with gold. 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre a 
procession of white robed priests, bearing 
palm branches, is slowly circling the Holy 
Sepulchre, chanting hymns of triumph, for 
“He is not here, He is risen’—Peace, Hope, 
Joy, seems in the very air, in wondrous 
contrast to the Friday night, with its 
gloom and tragedy and Babel of tongues. 

* * * 

The chief ceremony of the Greek Church, 
the descent of the sacred fire, commemorates 
the Day of Pentecost and the coming of 
the Holy Spirit in cloven tongues of flame. 
It comes at the end of the Easter Season. 

From the lofty gallery it is witnessed 
on the floor below. In one side of the 
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Sepulchre is a small round hole. Through 
this the fire from heaven comes, is caught 
by tapers in the hands of the waiting 
multitude. All night long the pilgrims have 
camped on the stone floor of the great 
church, with their bundles of tapers to 
catch and carry the sacred fire. 

At length a hush! All is tense, ex- 
pectant! Some Greek or Russian notable 
has paid a great price to first receive the 
fire, and stands nearest the small round 
hole to catch it with his taper when it 
comes. 

At length the fire descends. Through 
that hole in the side of the Sepulchre it is 
thrust, the favored nearest catches it with 
his taper and rushes through the throng 
‘to the door and out into the street to tell 
and show to the wailing multitudes that 
the wondrous event has happened; while 
as he passes other tapers catch from his 
the fire and it seems but an instant till 
the whole vast area is filled with smoke 
and ablaze with the burning tapers, the 
pilgrims bathing their faces and arms in 
the flame. They believe it direct from 
heaven, and, baptized in that flame, they 
hope for blessing untold. 

At length the tapers are extinguished, 
carefully wrapped, and carried with them 
to their distant homes. Sacred henceforth 
ware these tapers for have they not burned 
with fire from heaven? 

But there is no time or space to tell of 
the things that are real, the hills and 
valleys that saw and heard the Son of 
God, and other leaves of that old Diary 
must wait some other time. 


THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 


Some years since a Superintendent of 
schools in one of the southeastern counties 
of Kansas sent to Kansas City, Mo., for an 
eminent educator to assist him in his sum- 
mer institute. It soon became apparent 
after the gentleman’s arrival that he was 
a skeptic. 

Daily association gave the Superintendent 
opportunity to introduce the subject of 
Christianity, which he, being a Presby- 
terian elder and an earnest follower of 
Christ, was seeking at all proper times 
to do. 

At first his skeptical friend, through 
courtesy, listened, but seemed utterly in- 
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different; at length, however, he turned 
upon him with this abrupt and difficult 
question: What is God? If you will tell 
me that, I shall be ready to mnie ce the 
claims of Christianity. 

Instantly the reply from the man of 
Presbyterian training was, “God is a spirit, 
infinite, eternal and unchangeable, in his 
being, wisdom, power, Sas justice, 
goodness and truth.” 

“What did you say, sir?” exclaimed the 
infidel. 

The definition was repeated. 

‘Where did you find that definition, sir?” 

“In a little book which for its size has 
more between its lids than any other in 
existence—after the Bible—in the Shorter 
Catechism.” 

“Will you kindly repeat that definition 
again, sir?” 

His request was granted and also his 
further request for a copy of the book. The 
result was his conversion and since that 
time he is one of the foremost laymen in a 
Kansas City Presbyterian church. 

* * * 


Suppose the definition had not been in 
the memory, or on’ the impulse of the mo- 
ment an effort had been made to form one, 
would it have satisfied that cultured man? 
Not likely. 

So with many other questions relative 
to spiritual life, how helpful the memorized 
definition. “What is sin?” “What is Faith 
in Jesus Christ?” “What is Repentance 
unto Life?” “What is justification? sanc- 
tification, prayer?” 

The comprehensive yet plain and simple 
answer is always ready, and is so helpful 
as a summary of Bible teaching concerning 
any of these questions. 

I shall never cease to be grateful for 
Christian parents and teachers who re- 
quired me to commit Golden Texts, many 
Bible chapters, the psalms in meter and 
the Catechism; a great source of confidence 
and strength to me now. 

No effort put forth in the way of Chris- 
tian training for the youth of our Church 
will yield a richer fruitage than storing 
the mind in youth with these precious and 
helpful expressions of Christian truth.— 
Adapted from “The Christian Union.” 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 


ee 
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CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


. 1. Baptism a Seal. 
Baptism is the seal, the outward token, 


of the Covenant which God makes with’ 


men and they with Him. 

Two men make an agreement. They put 
it in writing. The signing and sealing in 
the presence of witnesses is a token that 
each one has pledged himself to the other, 
to fulfil his own part of the contract. 

When God first made agreement with 
man, there was no distinctive sign, for all 
were supposed to be included. 

But man broke that covenant ; and when 
God in His goodness, making atonement 
for man’s sin, offered to receive back again 
all who were willing to enter into agree- 
ment with Him, on the new basis of free 
forgiveness, He gave an outward sign by 
which His Church, His chosen, those who 
had thus entered thus into covenant with 
Him, might declare themselves His people. 

In Genesis 17:10, after telling Abraham 
that He is going to make this agreement 
with him; God says: “This is my Covenant 
which ye shall keep; every man child 
among you shall be circumcised; and it 
shall be a token of the covenant betwixt 
thee and me.” 

Here then we have the beginning of God’s 
covenant people, sealed by an outward sign; 
the beginning of a visible, organized people 
of God in the world. 

II. The Change of Seal. 

The token of the Covenant between God 
and man to-day is Baptism. It is of 
Christ’s own appointment. He did not in- 
troduce any new thing. Converts from 
heathenism to Judaism were baptized, as a 
token of their cleansing from sin, before 
receiving circumcision. Baptism was also 
common among the Jews as a sign of 
purification. 

Christ merely took this familar sign 
and gave it a new meaning, making it 
henceforth the sign of His professed 
followers. He told His apostles to go into 
all the world, telling the good news, and to 
baptize all who accepted it. 

The same is done yet. Our missionaries 
tell their good news to the heathen, and 
_ those who accept Christ are baptized. In 
the mission field to-day baptism is the 
token to heathen and Christian that a man 
has renounced his old gods and accepted 
the new. | 
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III. One Covenant under Both Seals. 

Though the seal has been changed, the 
Covenant is the same. The Church under 
both dispensations is one. 

When God made agreement with Abra- 
ham, He said: “I will establish my Coven- 
ant with thee and with thy seed after thee 
for an Everlasting Covenant.” Gen. 17:7. 
And in thee and thy seed shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.” 

When God chose Abraham and entered 
into agreement with him, it was not as 
the father of the Jew, but the “father of 
the faithful.” The “seed” that were in- 
cluded in that Covenant were not Jews, 
as such, but all the faithful. 

“If ye be Christ’s then are ye Abraham’s 
seed and heirs according to the promise.” 
—Gal. 5:20. 

In Scriptural pictures the same truth is 
taught. In Jer. 11:16, the Church of God, 
which was then confined almost wholly to 
the Jews, is compared to a “green olive 
tree, fair and of goodly fruit.” 

In Rom. 11:17, Paul, writing to the 
Roman Gentiles, uses the same figure, and 
speaking of the Jews says: “Thou (Gentile) 
being a wild olive tree, wert graffed ‘in 
among .them (the Jews), and with them 
partakest of the root and fatness of the 
olive tree.” 

In Eph. 2:11-22, the Church of God 
is represented as a house, a_ spiritual 
temple; and Paul tells the Ephesian 
Gentiles, v. 14, that Christ broke down the 
middle wall between Jews and Gentiles; 
and that, v. 17, “ye (Gentiles) are now no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow 
citizens with the saints and of the house- 
hold of God; and are build@d upon the 


foundation of the Apostles (New Testa- 
ment), and Prophets (Old Testament), 
Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief 


corner stone; in whom all the building 
(Old Testament and New Testament wings 
of the great Spiritual House), fitly framed 
together, groweth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord.” 

One Covenant, one Church, one Spiritual 
Temple, one Household, one Family of God, 
under the Old and New Dispensations; 
the outward point of difference being that 
the household mark was circumcision, now 
it is baptism. 

IV. Infant Baptism. 
From the above it follows that all 
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conditions laid down when the Covenant 
was made, if not cancelled, are yet in force. 

When men make laws these laws are in 
force until done away with, so when God in- 
stituted a Church, a Covenant people, upon 
certain conditions, with certain privileges, 
these conditions and privileges must be yet 
in force if not taken away by Him who 
gave them. 

One condition which God laid down when 
He first founded this visible Church and 
directed that His covenant people should 
be known by a visible sign, or seal, was 
that this seal should be affixed, not only 
to those who entered into covenant with 
Him, but to their children—see Ex. 17:10, 
11-14. 

This condition of the Covenant, this 
privilege which He gave them, He has never 
withdrawn. The form of the seal has been 
changed; but the command to believers to 
affix the seal of the Covenant to their 
children has never been cancelled by Him 
who gave it. The duty is still binding. The 
privilege still belongs to His covenant 
people. 

V. “Believer’s Baptism.” 

But did not Christ command that 
believers should be baptized? Is not New 
Testament Baptism “believer’s baptism’’? 
And an infant cannot believe. 

True, but the Old Testament seal of the 
Covenant as well as the New was the 
believer’s seal. Read Rom. 4:3, “Abrahan? 
believed God, and it was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness.” And again, verse 11, 
“and he received the sign of circumcision, 
a seal of the righteousness of the faith 
which he had before he was circumcised. 

The Old Pestament’ seal was the believ- 
er’s seal; but the believer was privileged, 
commanded, to affix it to his children, and 
that privilege God has never withdrawn; 
that command He has never cancelled. 


VI. Baptismal Obligations of Parents. 

If Baptism be a seal of a covenant, it 
means that each party is pledged to the 
other; God to the child; the child to God. 
In infancy and childhood the parent plans 
for, and acts for, the child. The child’s 
coming and going and thinking and speak- 
ing and doing depend upon the parent; 
and the seal means that the parent is 
pledged, so far as parental leading is con- 
cerned, that the child shall be led, guided, 
taught, prayed with and prayed for, for God. 
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Though the child cannot understand the 
meaning of the seal, either old or new, ~ 
the command’ is rich in meaning. It means 
that in all that the Christian parent can 
do with and for his child, the child’s part 
of the Covenant will be fulfilled; and that 
the parent will do what he can, in de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit, that the 
child shall ever thus choose to live and walk. 

The seal is also a comfort to the parent 
in the work of training the child. He sees 
in that seal God’s own appointed pledge that 
He will bless to the child the teaching and 
training that may be given. 

VII. Obligations of Baptized Children. 

As young people grow up to think and 
act for themselves, the fact of their having 
received the seal of the Covenant imposes 
obligation upon them. They should realize 
that their side of the agreement now rests, 
not with their parents but with themselves. 

If they do not fulfil that part by yielding 
their hearts to God and serving Him, they 
are breaking God’s Covenant. The seal 
remains, with its obligation, and they are 
disowning and dishonouring it if they 
refuse to surrender to Christ and become 
his professed followers. : 

It may be said that parents have no right 
thus to impose obligations upon their 
children; that they should leave them free. 

It is the right, the duty, of Christian 
parents, to do the best they can for their 
children, and the best they can do is to 
seek to have them within the pale of God’s 
Covenant people, both in name and in 
reality; and children have a right to com- 
plain if their parents, through neglect, 
deprive them of any good which they might 
otherwise have. God knew what parents 
had a right to do, and what was best for 
the children, when He first gave to these 
children the seal of the covenant. 

VIII. The Mode of Baptism. 

The chief reasons for Baptism by sprink- 
ling or pouring may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. Because the validity of the sacrament 
does not depend upon the quantity of water 
used any more than does the Lord’s Supper 
upon the quantity of bread eaten. 

2. Because baptizing a person with any- 
thing implies the application of the ele- 
ment to the person rather than the person 
to the element; the seal to that which is 
sealed rather than the reverse. 
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3. Because Scripture baptisms and wash- 
ings of all kinds, as symbols of spiritual 
cleansing, were usually by sprinkling or 
pouring. 

4. Because the New Testament use of the 
word baptizo, sometimes translated bap- 
tize and sometimes wash, was in no case 
certainly immersion, while in a number of 
cases it was certainly not immersion. 

For these and other reasons we believe 
that sprinkling or pouring is the Scrip- 
tural mode of baptism. 


IX. Some Difficulties. 

Is it not said that Jesus after He was 
baptized “went up out of (Rev. Ver. from) 
the water;” and that Philip and the 
eunuch ‘went down into the water” and 
“came up out of the water.” 

True, but that does not decide how the 
baptism was performed after they went 
into the water. The earliest picture of 
John baptizing Jesus is one found on the 
walls of the catacombs at Rome, and dating 
back nearly to the times of the Apostles. 
It represents John and Jesus standing in 
the edge of the river, and John dipping the 
water in a small shell-shaped vessel and 
pouring it on Christ’s head. 

In the case of Philip and the eunuch, 
travelling along a lonely road, coming to a 
small stream—for the place afforded no 
large body of water—the most natural 
method would be that both should step 
down out of the chariot into the little 
streamlet running across the way, and that, 
dipping up the running water with his 
hand, Philip should sprinkle or pour it 
upon the head of the eunuch. 

More especially fitting would be such an 
act when we remember that the passage of 
Scripture which the eunuch was reading, 
and which Philip was explaining, told of the 
coming Messiah, to “sprinkle many nations.” 

Thus the words “into the water” and 
“out of the water” do not imply that the 
baptism which followed was by one dipping 
the other under the water. 


X. “Buried by Baptism.” 

There are two other passages that at 
first present difficulties to some minds. 
One of these is Rom. 6:4, “therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism into his death, 
that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the Glory of the Father, so we 
also should walk in newness of life.” 
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In Acts 1:5, Christ speaks of two kinds 
of baptism; with water, and with the Holy 
Spirit; one the outward symbol, the other 
the renewing of the heart. Now the 
“buried with Him by baptism,” in Romans 
6:4, refers to a baptism which makes men 
“walk in newness of life’ a thing that 
only Spirit baptism can do. 

When the Spirit renews our hearts, 
unites us by faith to Christ, we share in 
His death. It is as if we had died when 
He died, and had made atonement for our 
own sins. We are, when united to Him, 
made sharers in His death. We are “buried 
with Him.” There is thus no reference what- 
ever to the burial of the body in water, but 
to the effect of the Spirit’s baptism in 
making us sharers in Christ’s death and 
burial. 

Another passage of the same kind is Col. 
2:12, “Buried with Him in Baptism.” But 
read on—‘‘wherein also ye are risen with 
Him through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised Him from the dead. 

Here again the reference is not to the 
mode of applying the water of baptism, but 
to the baptism of the Spirit, uniting us to 
Christ and making us sharers in His death 
and resurrection. 

The same idea is in the previous verse, 
which refers to the “circumcision made 
without hands.” 

Thank God for this precious privilege 
of the Covenant, Infant Baptism. Let all 
seek to realize more of the blessings it 
confers, and the duties it involves; and 
above all to pray that the children may 
receive that Baptism which “buries them 
with Christ into His death,” and makes 
them “walk in newness of life.” 


OFFENCES OF CHILDREN. 


BY eT SRK BESO: 

In punishing children be sure that they 
are guilty and that they know they are 
guilty, otherwise you may be doing a grave 
injustice and causing life-long resentment. 
Our viewpoint is not theirs. What appears 
to us, with our years of experience and 
self-discipline, as a serious offence, fre- 
quently appears quite justifiable to a child. 

There should be investigation from the 
child’s standpoint, with a leaning toward 
generosity, and if corporal punishment 
must be given it should be without anger. 
Punishment that is not educational in its 
results is almost certain to do more harm 
than good.. A safe plan to follow is this:— 
Act toward a child so that when he is 
grown up, he will still respect and love you. 
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AN APPEAL FOR PRAYER. 
By Rev. R. P. Mackay, D.D. 


Dear RECORD:— 

There has gone forth from headquarters 
of the International Missionary Council, 
London, an appeal for a year of World- 
Wide Prayer. 


It is not found practicable to fix upon the: 


same date upon both sides of the Atlantic, 
and accordingly it is agreed to invite 
national organizations to select any date 
within the year most convenient to the 
churches and societies represented. 


Friday, the 7th of March, has been 
appointed for the United States and 
Canada. The urgency has been recognized 
in every country, and has been pressed 
upon the attention of the International 
Missionary Council. 

That the need is urgent is evident to all 
who are aware of world conditions to-day. 
In Europe the middle classes are silently 
dying out—without schools or colleges, 
children and students underfed and tuber- 
cular, the ministry unsupported and rapidly 
becoming exhausted. The Protestantism of 
Europe will have vanished within a few 
years unless relief comes. 


Whatever else may be found practicable 
the call to prayer as the first step is 
seasonable. The quickening of the soul 
of the Church that she may fulfill her 
teaching mission, and the establishment of 
right relationships the world over, are 
subjects that weigh upon every thoughtful 
heart. 

What might not happen if the Church 
Universal were to exercise her divine 
ministry of intercession? 


THE MAKING OF CRIMINALS. 
By Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


Of The Social Service Council of Canada. 


The public of Canada has been regaled 
ad nauseam with the career, the capture, 
the speedy trial, the life sentence, plus 
thirty lashes, the re-imprisonment in King- 
ston in a solitary cell in Penitentiary of the 
life-long criminal “Red” Ryan. 

He evidently had ability, cleverness and 
cunning. He has robbed people, held up 
banks, fooled detectives, broken out of 
supposedly secure prisons and not unlikely 
has committed murder, though it has not 
been brought home to him. 


It is not his career with its sad ending 
that we are here concerned with. It is 
the effect upon young people, particularly 
well-grown boys, of reading the clever, 
daring and successful exploits of any 
notorious criminal. 

Is it not certain that they will be fired 
with admiration for these heroic deeds, in 
spite of their lawlessness? How splendid 
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to be able to fool the police, even the clever 
detectives, the prison guards and who not! 
*k * 


While thinking of this case and the 
publicity given to it there has fallen into 
my hands a magazine published in New 
York, claiming a circulation of between 
one and two millions, found on all the news 
stands of Canada, which seems to me much 
more dangerous in the hands of our young 
pone than the story of Red Ryan or his 
ike. 


It is full of stories that glorify crime of 
shameless vice and loose 
living and lawless adventure. 


For example: in one story the hero is a 
criminal with a long record, but he is 
manly, respectable in manner and appear- 
ance, a real hero. He is clever, courageous, 
ingenious, resourceful! He lives without 
working and in mysterious ways fills his 
purse from time to time and lives a per- 
fectly “ripping” life. 

The heroine is young, beautiful, married, 
about to be divorced, loose, out for ad- 
venture, flush with money. 


They meet on the open street, make up, 
take a suite of rooms in a high class hotel, 
are arrested by detectives, with extra- 
ordinary cleverness overpower their captors, 
gag and tie them, escape and go the rounds 
of the high and low grade resorts of the 
great metropolis, one of which is raided 
while they are there. 


They escape again almost miraculously 
by their cleverness, recover lost jewelry, 
meet and beat up (the hero does) the 
heroine’s deserting husband, and away they 
go madly in love with each other after a 
picked-up acquaintance of a few hours. 


What is the inevitable effect on young- 
sters of both sexes of reading matter of 
this kind? The Movies are immaculate 
compared with this magazine filth, flowing 
over the border. 


During 1923 many of these wretched 
publications have been driven off the news- 
stands and barred entrance to Canada. 
This particular one will follow. 


There is need for reason and broad- 
mindedness in censoring literature as well 
as films, but there surely is no room for 
doubt such stories as the one outlined and 
the public might well co-operate with the 
Social Service Council in protecting our 
young people against unwittingly drinking 
in this moral poison that will ultimately 
ruin the character and wreck the lives of 
not a few young folk and add to the popu- 
lation of our reformatories and peniten- 
tiaries. Those that poison the mind of 
boys or girls, are they less guilty than 
murderers? 


A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favour rather than 
silver and gold. 


Our Church Calendar 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 


tions or Deaths in the ministry; also of 


meetings of Presbytery so soon as date is 
fixed. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


.Owen Sound, first Wednesday, June, 1924. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 

Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2 Wed., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College. 
Hamilton-Lond., Woodstock, last Mon. April. 
Manitoba. . 
Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 

Algoma, Sault Ste. M., lst Tues., March. 
Brockville, Kemptville, lst Tues., March. 

Bruce, Paisley, 1st Tues., March 10.30. 


Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 1st Tues., Mar. 


Lindsay, Lindsay, 10 Mar. 8 p.m. 
Lunenburg-Yarmouth, Mahone, March. 
Maitland, Wingham, 1st Tues., March. 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Mar. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, Ist Tues., Mar. 
Peterboro, Peterboro, 11 Mar. 9 a.m. 
Portage la P., Arden, 6 May, 2 p.m. 
Quebec, Sherbrooke, 2nd Tues., March. 
Saugeen, Palmerston, 8 Apr., 9.380 a.m. 
Superior, Ft. William, March. 
Temiskaming, Swastika, 2nd Thurs., March. 


Calls From 
Knox, Milton, Ont., to Mr. W. D. McIntosh, 
of Brucefield, Ont. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 


Mr. K. W. Dowie, our missionary in 
Formosa, was sent by the Formosan Mission 
Council to Japan shortly after the great 
earthquake and fire in Tokyo, last autumn, 
to see if our missionaries there were safe 
or were in need of any help, as no word had 
been received concerning Rev. Walter G. 
Coates and Mrs. Coates, who were there 
studying Japanese for their work in For- 
mosa. 

Writing from Tamsui, Formosa, after 
his return, Mr. Dowie says, ‘On September 
14, I reached the Coates’ home, carrying 
on my back a huge sack of provisions, 
brought from Kobe, and was relieved to 
find both our missionaries in good health. 

“A perfectly splendid spirit of desire 


_ to be of service to those who have suffered 


in the ’quake and fire seems to possess 
everyone in the land. 

“Not only the Christian: organizations, 
but the Y. M. A’s., the municipalities, the 
Buddhists, and others, all are helping, and 


Cookstown, Ont., to Mr. R. W. Beveridge, 
of Hull,’ Que. 

St. Marys, Ont., to Mr. W. A. Dobson, of 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

Riverside, N.S., to Mr. J. A. Bradley, of 
Blue Rocks, N.S. 

Chalmers, Woodstock, Ont., to Mr. V. F. 
Mooney, of Port Elgin, Ont. 

St. Columba, Kirkhill, Ont., to Mr. J.-H. 
Douglas, of Owen Sound, Ont. 

Knox, Prince George, B.C., to Mr. W. E. 
Kelley, of Wellwood, Man. 

Poot Alta., to Mr. John Pate, of Gleichen, 

a. 

High Park, Toronto, Ont., to Dr. R. S. 
Laidlaw, of Knox, Winnipeg, Man. 

Oneida, Ont., to Mr. Geo. M. Ross, of 
Lynedoch, Ont. 


Inductions Into 


Alma St. Ch., St. Thomas, Ont., Mr. D. C. 
Soules. 

River Hebert & Maccan, N.S., Jan. 4, Mr. 
Geo. F. Sears. 

Knox, Holland, Man., Jan. 4, Mr. T. &. 
Kennedy. 

Knox, Calgary, Alta., Jan. 31, Mr. Geo. 
A. Dickson. 

Grimsby, Ont., Jan. 31, Mr. F. S. Milliken. 


‘Longlaketon, Sask., Feb. 13, Mr. A. 8. 


Oliver. 


Resignations Of 
Knox, Milton, Ont., Rev. W. M. MacKay. 


Deaths in the Ministry 

Rev. J. T. Mcllraith, at Chalk River, on 
Jan. 28, in his 65th year. | 

Rev. A. MacLean Sinclair, at Hopewell, 
N.S., on Feb. 14, in his 87th year. 


every railway station has an enclosed space 
where refugees may obtain free food, clothes 
and medical treatment, and in some cases 
free transportation. 

“T cannot but think that this spirit of 
service, which would not have been any- 
thing like so marked ten or fifteen years 
ago, is in large measure due to the influence 
of Christian missions.” 


THE IMMIGRANT PROBLEM IN 
CHICAGO. 


When you think of Chicago you may 
think of a Polish city of 137,611 persons; 
a German city of 122,788; a Russian city 
of 102,095; an Italian city of 59,215; a 
Swedish city of 58,563; an Irish city of 
56,786; a Czecho-Slovakian city of 50,392; 
an Austrian city of 30,491; an English city 
of 26,420; an Hungarian city of 26,106; 
a Canadian city of 26,054; a Norwegian 
city of 20,481; and dozens of towns smaller 
than 20,000, each transplanted from a 
different country.—The Missionary Voice. 


- Our Foreign Missions 


OUR MISSION WORK IN TRINIDAD. 
By Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. 


Looking back over our work for 1923, 
we find much for which to be thankful. 


The number of candidates presenting 
themselves for Christian baptism has been 
larger than usual. Two hundred and forty- 
five confessed their personal faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and were publicly 
baptized. 


Considering the organized opposition of 
the non-Christian forces in this land, these 
results speak well for the earnestness and 
fidelity of our preachers, teachers and Bible 
women. 

The attendances at our seventy Day 
Schools and our ninety-five Sunday Schools 
have been well sustained. 


It is no small thing to have twelve 
thousand boys and girls and young people 
in training in schools breathing a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 


The wholesome influences of our edu- 
cational work go with these pupils to their 
homes; and who shall measure the results? 
In many a village and on many an estate 
our school or meeting-house is the chief 
force for righteousness, purity and decency. 


The forces which drag young life down- 
ward are legion. The low standards of 
many are deplorable. And our schools, 
Sunday schools and churches exist to 
elevate young life and to point the people 
to something higher and nobler than they 
find elsewhere in their environment. 

* * 

A most interesting event took place at 
Iere Village on December 1, when a new 
church building was dedicated. Mrs. Sarah 
E. Morton, who saw the very beginnings 
of our mission work at Iere, fifty-six years 
ago, was present and gave a very suitable 
address. 


She commented favourably upon _ the 
appearance of the little church and upon 
the continued interest of the people of the 
village in spiritual matters. Her sketch of 
the lines of the first catechists and teachers 
to be trained by Drs. Morton and Grant 
was of great interest. 


The cost of this new church has been 
met for the most part by local subscriptions 
and by donations from kind friends in Nova 
Scotia. By an offering at Easter, we hope 
to clear off the small debt remaining. 


The Ladies’ Aid of Susamachar Church 
and the Mission Band of Saint Andrew’s 
each conducted a Fancy Fair and Sale of 
Christmas novelties near the close of 1923. 


Socially and financially these functions 
were very successful. Music and good 
fellowship marked the afternoon and even- 
ing. Large numbers of purchasers patron- 
ized the tastefully decorated stalls. 


It is gratifying to observe the keen 
interest of our East Indian women in efforts 
of this nature as well as in other efforts. 


The proceeds of these bazaars, while not 
being used for the support of the Gospel 
ordinances, will be very useful in repairing 
and decorating some of our many mission 
buildings in this year of continued retrench- 
ment. Everything in the nature of self- 
support will be hailed with delight by our 
friends in Canada. 


At the time of writing a new head 
mistress has been appointed to the Girls’ 
School, San Fernando, in the person of 
Miss Younge. We are awaiting word of 
the appointment of a new head master for 
Naparima College, a post which has been 
vacant for eight months. 


BREAD FOR “MEDICINE.” | 


By Mrs. D. G. Cock, B.A., BANSWARA, 
INDIA. 


One day we had occasion to visit a 
Bohra’s shop in the city. (The Bohras 
are followers of Mohammed). 


The shops are verandahs, open to the 
street, and, as is usual, a crowd. gathered 
to see what we were going to buy, and, 
incidentally, to see how much we would 
be cheated. 


As we were about to leave, the son of 
the proprietor brought us two cups of 
sweetened tea. We did not wish for it, but 
the proprietor finally said, “What have I 
done that you will not drink tea from me?” 

So, in order that he might not “eat 
shame” before the assembled crowd, we 
sipped the tea. : 

A few weeks later this man and his son 
came to the mission bungalow on business. 
I prepared a tray with real tea, some bread 
and cake and sent it in. It was returned 
with thanks and the statement: ‘We do not 
eat your food.” 

Some months later this son took ill, and 
was brought to Banswara and put in our 
hospital, where he lay very ill for weeks, 
Pu he finally got better and was taken 

ome. 


Shortly afterwards, the father came to 
the house one morning just as a baking of 
bread was taken from the oven, asked for 
a loaf and was referred to me. 

“How could I give you a loaf, when you 
will not eat our bread?” 

“Tt is not for me, but for my son.” 

“But he cannot eat it, either.” 

“Oh, I am not going to feed it to him. 
I am going to give it to him as medicine.” 

He got the loaf. The son recovered, is 
well, fat, happy—and married. 
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RELEASE OF AN OPIUM SLAVE 
By Miss BERTHA M. HopGE, HONAN. 


Has Jesus come into your heart? If 
not, hear of the change He has made in one 
life, and long for Him more than anything 
else. 


The story is of a life marred and scarred 
by sin. The story is sad, because about 
seven years ago he had an _ intellectual 
grasp of the way of salvation, but his 
heart had remained untouched by the love 
of Christ in dying to save sinners. 

The first time the Gospel was preached 


in his home about a year ago he was a 
constant listener, and there was a longing 
look on his face which spoke of a struggle 
to make the choice between his pet sins 
and the Saviour. 


The next time, in the autumn, he came in 
his helplesness to ask: “Can Jesus save 
me? I ama great sinner, a slave to opium. 
I have known Jesus, but could not follow 
Him because of my sins. Now I want to 
trust Him to cure me. Can He save me?” 


What a joy it was to assure him that 
Jesus the Saviour can save to the uttermost 
all who come to Him in faith. 


“T have determined to trust Jesus to 
cure me of my opium habit. I have made 
several attempts in my own strength with- 
out avail. Now I will fully trust Him. 


“T have an acquaintance who is also a 
slave to opium. He has gone to the hospital 
a couple of times, hoping to be cured by 
taking medicine, but each time when he 
returns and discontinues the medicine the 
cravings come back and he is helpless. He 
has spent most of a large fortune on opium, 
and he is now in despair. 


“IT will go to Weihaiwei, to the autumn 
rally, and at the same time take the opium 
‘cure, not trusting in the medicine alone to 
take away the craving, but rather in the 
power of Christ.” 


Months have passed, and he is still 
rejoicing in the victory, through Christ, 
over his enemy. At times he has felt the 
craving about to return, but has taken 
refuge in prayer, receiving strength and 
freedom from the cursed craving. 


Rejoicing in his release from the opium 
habit, he began to go to the villages in his 
district testifying to the power of Christ 
to save, and many opium slaves are asking 
him. “Can I too be saved if I believe in 
Christ?” 

And he assures them that Christ is able 
to save to the uttermost all who come to 
Him in faith; but warns them against 
going to the hospital hoping to be cured by 
taking medicine without trusting in Christ 
to break the power of the craving. 


This refined scholar and artist, whose 
talents have lain dormant so many years, 
is now feeling the breath of Heaven in his 
soul and the upward striving of the Spirit. 
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How he regrets that he did not yield in the 
beginning when he first heard the Gospel 
seven years ago, and then his life would 
have been changed from a wilderness into 
a garden. 


TOURING SKETCHES 
By Rev. A. W. LOCHEAD, B.D., HONAN. 


I was in the country the greater part 
of December. We had the biggest, quietest 
crowds attending our tent preaching that 
I have ever seen. If we can only keep at 
it constantly for some years, I am sure 
that we shall see thousands pressing into 
the Kingdom. 


Two weeks ago I baptized a man whom 
I think one of the most promising men I 
have met since I came to China. His 
Bible is almost worn out with little over a 
year’s use. He keeps a drug shop and is 
a physician. 

When he first believed he walked sixty- 
five miles and spent three or four days at 
the home of Dr. Fan, who is one of the 
leading Christians in North Honan, just 
that he might enquire more clearly into 
the Truth from a man in whom he had 
confidence. I am asking him to come on 
trial as a preacher for a few months at the 
beginning of the Chinese New Year. 


* * * 


That same day I baptized a lieutenant 
and four soldiers and six other persons, 
Brigadier General Ma said to his staff 
major :— 

“Go and teach them as much Scripture 
and as many prayers and hymns as you 
can. If you make all your men like you 
are yourself, I will be pleased. When 
soldiers are Christians, the duty of an 
officer is very easy, for the men have an 
authority within them which controls.” 


One of the twelve baptized was a young 
woman who had lost her husband two 
years ago. For months she sought to 
destroy herself till her neighbour pointed 
her to Jesus, Christ, and she found peace 
and joy. 

_ If one could only write in detail the 
inner experiences of those twelve persons 
in coming to a knowledge of the Truth, it 


‘would make an interesting commentary on 


the power of Christ to save from sin and 
death. 
5 * cs * 

It is a great joy to us to see the pleasure 
that Dr. Auld and the nurses take in the 
new hospital, and to see the appreciation 
that the patients show of the airy wards 
and clean beds. It is a vast contrast to 
anything that we have had heretofore in 
the mission. 


There is constant desire on the part of 
the patients in the hotels to get into the 
hospital proper... A few days ago a filthy 
beggar came crawling along from _ the 
hostels into the hospital asking for a bed. 
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The nurse asked him where was his 
money. “Here it is,” and he held up in 
his grimy hand five bright dollars. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“One of the patients in the hostel gave 
it to me and when that is finished he says, 
he will give me more.” 


In a short while the man’s own mother 
would not have recognized him, bathed, 
shaven and shorn, and resting comfortably 
in a clean bed, with his clothes tied up in 
a bundle and anchored down with a stone, 
so they wouldn’t run away. 


We are just now holding our first Elders’ 
and Deacons’ Class. There are nineteen 
men in attendance from all over the Wei 
Hwai Presbytery. Mr. Thomson, Mr. Ross, 
Pastor Ch’eng and I are the teachers. The 
men seem to be keen on their work, and 
we are enjoying the teaching. 


The class runs for twelve days, about 
five hours’ class work each day. We intend 
to make this class an annual feature of our 
work. We are drawing up a curriculum 
to run through three years. 


NOTES FROM HONAN 
By Rev. H. S. P. LUTTRELL, B.A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Luttrell, of our Honan staff, 
in a district where coal mining is develop- 
ing, are the missionaries of St. Giles 
Church, Montreal, and in a letter, Sth 
January, to the minister, Dr. Dobson, Mr. 
Luttrell writes :— 


We have been reading in the newspapers 
these last few days of a concert in Pitts- 
burgh heard by radio in London and South 
Africa. Perhaps after a while the congre- 
gation in St. Giles will be able to hear 
me preaching out here in Chinese, and I 
may be able to hear a service at St. Giles. 


We are still holding the fort at Chiaotso. 
Industrial conditions here have greatly 
improved, and the new pits a few miles 
west of Chiaotso are doing well. Two new 
foreign pits will be down to coal in a few 
months. 

* * * 


One of the interesting things to be re- 
corded this past year is the beginning of 
Welfare work for the employees of the 
Peking Syndicate, which is the British con- 
cern working here. This is a great de- 
parture from former policy. 


Last March I was sent by the company 
along with the medical officer to inspect 
and report on Welfare work, which has 
been extensively developed at a place north 
of Tientsin by another company, and on the 
basis of our report the new policy of this 
company is being shaped. 


Incidentally, inasmuch as some of my 
work is in line with that sort of thing 
(educational, social, etc.), the company has 
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this year made a generous contribution to 
my local budget, which hitherto has been 
dependent on individual contributions. 


I have been able since coming here to 
carry on my work without any demand 
on Canadian funds except for salary and 
house. While my work has been expanding 
during the past four years, so has the 
liberality of my constituency. 

* ae * 

For the year ending June, 1924, my 
budget is $900 (Mexican), which is two 
hundred more than last year. Since the 
company contributed $500, and another 
concern $100, I am having no financial 
stringency. Fortunately my work here is 
not affected by the state of affairs in 
Canada so long as my salary is forth- 
coming. 


This amount feeds, clothes and teaches 
eighteen very poor but clever small boys, 
who otherwise would have to do down the 
pits to haul baskets or beg, with no chance 
of an education. We select the most likely 
cases we can get. 


I further maintain an evangelist and a 
Bible woman here at Chiaotso, who also 
work at the pit region. 


There we also have a free school for 
illiterate boys and men, most of whom are 
connected with the pits in one way or 
another. Forty to fifty of them are attend- 
ing either in the afternoon or the evening 
acer e to their shifts, many of them jet 

lack. 


The Christian services on Sunday here 
and at Lifeng continue with a least as good 
attendance as last year, which was a great 
advance on former conditions. 

ate Wi) spake 


There is a considerable possibility of my 
work here developing. The fact that after 
being here for four years or more, the 
Company resolves to depart from their 
former policy and as a company make a 
generous contribution to my work, may 
fairly be taken as an indication of con- 
fidence. I continue to act as chaplain to 
the foreign community and conduct English 
service at the Club on Sunday evenings. 


We continue to enjoy on the whole pretty 
good health. If I could only sleep a few 
more hours per night, I might have a 
chance of keeping young, but the many 
problems and disappointments incidental to 
missionary work in China in these modern 
days do get on my nerves a bit, I must 
confess. . 


One feels baffled at times. Faith- is 
sore by tried, but you good friends at home 
do not want to hear of problems and 
defeats. That is bad for the “morale” of 
the home constituency! ! We are supposed 
to fill our letters with a glorious enthusiasm. 
I am afraid it takes the young newly 
arrived missionary to do that... = 


= 


ne 
a. 2 
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| PROGRESS IN KOREA. 


LETTER FROM Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A., D.D. 


Wonsan Korea, 11th Dec., 1923. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 
The Christians have been observing the 
25th anniversary of the arrival of the 
pioneers of our Mission. The men are 
located one each on the Songjin Hamhung 
and Wonsan stations. 

Recently Wonsan honoured its veteran. 
Representatives were present from all the 
churches. They have much to be thankful 
for. They are not standing where they 
stood a quarter of a century ago. Then they 
had no knowledge of God, and were without 
hope in the world. To-day they are pastors, 
elders, deacons, teachers, taking the place 
of the missionary and fulfilling their office 
as he could never do. 

They greatly enjoy and profit by such 
gatherings. There are family re-unions 
where friendships are renewed and 
strengthened. The past is reviewed, and 
grace and courage gained for future duties. 

x * ok 


One feature of the mission work to-day 
which greatly impresses the older mis- 
sionaries is the number of openings for 
Christian activities and the demands which 
are made upon their time. 


I do not mean demands for participation 


in matters that are only loosely connected 
with the church; but demands which lead 
a missionary directly to the heart of his 
duties as an ambassador of Christ. 

It is easy to be busy on the fringe of 
things, but that is our fault; the great call 
is to be at the centre of the circle of human- 
ity, with the central message of Christ for 
the hungry souls and willing minds. No 
missionary could ask for a greater oppor- 
tunity than that at our hand. 

oe * * 


And the results are not disappointing. In 
and about this city the brighest and best 
young men and women, many of them from 
Christian homes, look to us for guidance. 

Besides these, heathen parents are 
anxious that their sons and daughters 
should be under the missionary’s care. 
They hardly know why, but they realize 
that the instruction and life within the 
Church has a tone and solidity seen no- 
where else; and it is in this atmosphere 
that they wish the character of their 
children to be moulded. 

Some of the older missionaries in Korea 
came here to be evangelists, and their hearts 
are in that work still. 

But schools, crowded with students, have 
grown up within the Church. The Chris- 
tians themselves can manage the lower 
grades, but in the High Schools problems 
arise which the elders and ministers feel 
that the experienced missionary alone can 
deal with in the highest Christian way. 

We are told by Korean leaders who knew 
the mind of the people well that there 


y 
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never has yet been a time when the Gospel 
was so welcomed in non-Christian towns 
and villages as now. 

Once the missionary was suspected and 
avoided. Now it is known that he is not in 
the secret service of his government; that 
he is not rich; that he is industrious; that 
he endures hardships; and, what counts 
most of all, many have come to believe that 
he is God’s servant labouring for their 
salvation. Hence he is welcomed and his 
message honoured. 

We have good news of the Autumn 
Session of the Theological Seminary at’ 
Pyeng Yang, which is now nearing its close. 
On the 19th inst. the seventeenth class will 
graduate. The first class numbered seven, 
while the present one numbers thirty-six. 

Nearly all of these know where they are 
to be pastors, as congregations in which 
they have been catechists are waiting to 
call them. 


MY FIRST COUNTRY TOUR 
By Miss I. Lesiinz, HONAN. 


With keen anticipation, and a tinge of 
awe, I boarded a cart at Changte, to join 
a senior missionary at an out-station some 
ninety li away (3 li = 1 mile). 

The journey was half way by cart, and 
half by “toa giao” (mule litter), a litter 
on two poles, slung between two mules, 

The fifty l by cart through finely 
irrigated country, with promise of a good 
ence brought us to the town of Shwei 

eh. 

As we entered the south gate, I noticed 
a man scanning every vehicle within sight. 

No sooner did he spy us than he came 
eagerly forward, produced a letter in 
English, advising me that he was the 
honest owner of the toa giao and no bandit 
as I at first feared he might be. 

The remaining forty li to Djao Tsun 
was much easier than the bumps of the 
cart. Our way led through many villages, 


some looking prosperous, others the 
opposite. 
Everywhere we made a sensation. Boys 


and girls, dressed chiefly in a coat of 
grime, stopped their games and gazed open- 
mouthed. Old men sitting by the wayside 
smoking looked up with a glint of interest 
in dull eyes. Young men at the village 
restaurant watched the novelty before 
them. Old women gossiping on the door- 
step found something new to talk about; 
while young women washing clothes in 
the slimy village pool had an added in- 
terest in life—a foreigner was passing by. 
¥ x 


The sun was sinking behind the grand 
old hills of Lin Hsien, when we reached 
our destination and passed under the low 
mud gateway of the village. 

hat a welcome! Everybody bowed, 
smiled, and said “Ping an” (peace). It 
was worth travelling twice ninety li to see 
the pleased faces. 
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The days that followed were full from © 


dawn to dark. Over twenty Christian 
women and girls had come, some from 
villages many li away, to learn to read. 
The courtyard was our classroom; Miss 
Shipley our enthusiastic leader. 

The class was an unique one; girls of 
sixteen who had never seen a classroom; 
young married women who had already 
learned the script, but were eager for more 
helps in the study of the Word of Life; 
brave young mothers, some with one baby, 
some with two. 

Nothing dampened their enthusiasm. 
Morning, noon and night they worked, till 
by the end of the week each one proudly 
bought her own New Testament and started 
to find for herself the Treasure therein. 

And the front court-yard! There were 
crowds there too. Heathen women and 
children to whom the foreigner was an 
object of intense interest. Our clothes 
were examined. Our feet were gazed on. 
The whiteness of our skin was a wonder. 

Then came questions, “How old are you?” 
“Where do you come from?” “How many 
are there in your family?” “Have you 
a mother-in-law?” And so on. 

The ice being thus broken, Mrs. Wang, 
the clever Bible woman, seized the oppor- 
tunity and explained why we had travelled 
these many li to see them. Simply and 
earnestly she told them the Gospel message, 
and it was good to see the interest shown 
by many. 

What a gulf between the heathen woman 
and her Christian sister. How good to see 
the eager happy face of the Christian, and 
sad to see the indifference of the heathen 
whose heart had not yet opened to receive 
the radiant light of the Truth. 


SKETCHES FROM HONAN, CHINA. 
By Rev. A. W. LocHeEap, B.D. 


In almost every part of the country we 
hear rumours of civil war. All the power- 
ful military leaders are ready to open 
hostilities at any time. No well-informed 
people look forward to disturbances in 
China coming to an end soon. 

One of the most distressing features of 
the present situation is the evident desire 
of brigands to capture foreigners and to 
hold them as trump cards in their game. 
With a foreigner in their possession the 
robbers can demand a big ranson, pardon 
of past offences, incorporation in the 
national army and advancement for their 
leaders. 

In the looting recently of Tsaoshih near 
Hankow, the robbers made special efforts to 
secure the foreigners, but fortunately the 
London missionaries and the British Roman 
Catholic priests had got timely warning 
and had escaped. 

The military governors are unwilling to 
divert their innumerable soldiers from the 
business of civil war to hunting down 
brigands. 
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Yesterday I went to call on the Taotai 
and the county magistrate. They say that 
things are very quiet in North Honan. Now 
is the busy time of the year in the fields, 
so lawless men are not much in evidence. 
It is in the winter and before the summer 
rains come that robbers are most active. 

A few months ago one hundred soldiers, 
thirty miles north of here, escaped across 
the Yellow river, with their.arms and am- 
munition, to join the brigands in the south, 
and the major, a local man whom I know, 
has had to pay $10,000.00 for the lost arms. 
He has made well out of his twenty years 
soldiering and can well afford it. There 
were two small parties of soldiers at 
K. K. S., who made off in the summer but 
General Gin got some of them and executed 
twenty. 

* ok Ox 


It is pleasant to turn from these de- 
pressing thoughts of China’s sorrows to the 
message that we heard in the Church this 
morning. 

Mr. Liu Ju is a young man from the 
neighbouring suburb who graduated from 
our middle school and then went to Normal 
College, at Nanking. He has been teaching 
in the Middle school for four years and in 
a few years goes off to college in Peking. 

This morning he preached on “Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth. I 
came not to send peace but a _ sword.” 
“IT am come to send fire on the earth.” 

He first spoke of Christ as the King of 
Peace, as the Saviour of the lost. Then 
of the sword and the fire, of the eternal 
warfare between Truth and Error, between 
the Gospel and evil tradition, between the 
Spirit and the Flesh. 

Between the Spirit and the Flesh, he 
touched briefly the great injustices and 
evils in Chinese social and domestic life 
in a way that no foreigner could. My 
heart was deeply moved to hear one of our 
own young men preaching the Gospel with 
such clearness and conviction and power. 

One would think that such a presentation 
of the truth was almost irresistible. I felt 
that there was a power in Christ and in 
His Gospel to right China’s wrongs and 
to save China’s people that made political 
and judicial efforts at reform look like 
child’s play. 

I am calling in the preachers to meet on 
Thursday of this week to discuss how we 
shall carry on the evangelistic work this 
autumn. I should like to keep at the tent- 
preaching in this county myself as steadily 
as possible, and to have a couple of. other 
tent preaching bands at work in other dis- 
tricts. . 


Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. 


Let another man praise thee, and not 
thine own mouth; a stranger, and not thine 
own lips. 


Young People’s Societies 


BREAKING NEW TRAILS. 
By Rev. J. LOVELL Murray, D.D. 


Director “Canadian School of Missions,” 
Toronto. 


The Church of Christ is a “going” con- 
cern,-a concern that “goes.” It goes. to 
the lost, it goes to the needy, it goes to 
men and women who are without the 
knowledge of Christ. 


Any Church that is not reaching out to 
share its Christian experience with those 
beyond its own circle, bearing its witness 
near and far, is denying its Lord and 
stunting its own growth, and of course 
the same is true of the individual Chris- 
tian. 

Happily it may be said that the Church 
in Formosa is bearing its witness and push- 
ing its shafts of light into the darkness 
of the heathenism that surrounds it. 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal till the whole was 
leavened.” 


How interesting it must be to our mis- 
sionary yonder to watch the leaven spread 
from community to community and from 
life to life! 


* * * 


And in what a variety of ways the leaven 
is working, under the power of the Divine 
Spirit! Here it is through a missionary 
as he goes on tour from village to village. 
There it is through the preaching and 
example of a devoted pastor or evangelist. 

Here it is through the teaching of a godly 
Bible woman. There it is through a boy 
or girl who carries into a non-Christian 
home some life-giving message heard in a 
mission school. 


Over yonder it is through a tract or 
Scripture portion that has found its way 
into a village where no one has ever 
spoken of Christ. And in yet another place 
it is through a patient recently discharged 
from the mission hospital where the words 
of Jesus were uttered and where His love 
was shown. 


Always it is the work of the living 
Spirit, and “the Spirit worketh in divers 
manners and in divers places.” 

* * * 


Turn the pages of “The Black Bearded 
Barbarian:” In that vivid story of Mac- 
Kay’s life one finds a procession of incidents 
showing how opposition was worn down, 
difficulties overridden, and among unlikely 


people in unlikely places the Gospel proved 
to be “the power of God unto salvation.” 


The thrilling record begins with the con- 
version of the proud Confucian scholar, A 
Hoa, who became the first Christian dis- 
ciple of modern times in North Formosa, 
andthe leading spirit in the young Church 
that grew up there. 


On through the pages one story follows 
another of the victories of the Gospel. Even 
Bang-kah, “the Gibraltar of heathenism,” 
could not withstand the unseen forces that 
were contending for the entrance of the 
Life. 

Pee wth | 

One of the most dramatic instances in 
which the Gospel broke a new trail through 
Dr. MacKay’s influence was when he 
visited some settlements of Sek-hoan—“ripe 
barbarians’”—on the West Coast. From the 
headman of a village he received this 
message: 


“You black-bearded barbarian, with your 
Chinese students, must either leave in the 
morning or stay in the house for three 
days.” 

His reply was characteristic: 


“We, the servants of the” Lord Jesus 
Christ, will neither leave in the morning 
nor stay in the house, but by the power of 
our Lord we will preach His Gospel in 
your streets on the morrow and following 
days.” 

On the morrow there was excitement and 
violence enough, but preach the Gospel 
that day in the’ streets they did, and the 
next day and the next. A few weeks later 
a church was being erected there by some 
of those whose persecutions had been most 
bitter. eat 


In “The Island Beautiful” the author 
devotes two chapters to a series of striking 
stories telling how in centre after centre 
Christ won a new disciple and His Gospel 
a new witness. 


Any one who doubts whether Jesus 
Christ is still a real, living, active presence 
in human life should read these new Acts 
of the Apostles and see how quickly his 
faith will revive. 


Would that there were space to tell here 
about Tan Ki Siong, the well-to-do scholar 
and district official, whose heart was not at 
rest,—Tan Ki Siong, the drinker and opium 
smoker, who could not overcome his evil 
habits until a poor lad, his own servant, 
directed him to a place of preaching, 


_ twelve miles away, where the truth of 
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Christ took hold on his life. He became a 
Christian, overcame his besetting sins, 
witnessed fearlessly to the grace of God 
and became one of the stalwart leaders of 
the Formosan Church. But you must read 
the story for yourself. 

You must also read the conversion of the 
barber of Byon and his belligerent wife, 
armed with a thick bamboo stick who said 
she would die before she would accept the 
new doctrine. 


And you must read how the storekeeper 
at Oanli, the town clerk of Rato and many 
others received Christ into their lives and 
became radiating centres for the message 
of God’s love. Read these narratives of 
lives and homes and communities trans- 
formed and you will find yourself thank- 
ing God that you have pinned your faith 
to an all-conquering Gospel and given your 
life to a triumphant cause. 

x * * 


We shall claim space only to relate one 
of these stories and we shall let Mr. Duncan 
McLeod, the author, tell it in his,own words: 


“Lau Thian-lai was a young hotelkeeper 
a few years ago in the city of Taichu in 
Mid-Formosa. He was an opium smoker, 
e Peay a profligate and a cigarette 

end. 


After spending some time in Japan in 
riotous living, he returned home a moral 
and physical wreck. In vain he visited all 
the various temples, seeking help and pray- 
ing to the gods for bodily healing. 

Finally he went to Shoka, where, in the 
Christian hospital, under the skilful treat- 
ment of the English missionary, Dr. 
Landsborough, he was healed. 

While there, he heard the Gospel and 
compared the helplessness of the gods and 
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the folly of his superstitious beliefs with 
the new doctrine that was being made 
known to him. 


He was convicted of his sins and of the 
folly of the life he had thus far led. The 
change was marked. His conversion was 
thorough. From that time he never touched 
opium or cigarettes, and began to preach 
to others the power and liberty of the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus. 


* * # 


As soon as he returned home he cleared 
the hotel of everything that could not 
stand the light of the Gospel, while to his 
customers he immediately began to make 
known the wonderful story. His conversion 
was the talk of his old companions, the 
gamblers of Taichu. 


It was not long before there was a 
marked change in his general appearance. 
In six months one could hardly recognize 
him. One day an old gambler friend, who 
had not heard of his conversion, came to 
the door of the hotel where Lau Thian-lai 
was sitting fanning himself. 


The friend, not recognizing him, asked 
him if Lau Thian-lai was here. On being 
told that he was, he went through the house 
shouting for his old companion. 


Failing to find him, he returned to the 
man at the door and accused him of telling 
a falsehood. “Lau Thian-lai is not in!” he 
exclaimed. 


The hotelkeeper, with an old familiar 

smile, looked at him and said: “Which Lau 
Thian-lai do you want, last year’s or this 
year shin) 
- The man was startled and asked, “What 
on earth have you been eating?” “I have 
been eating the Jesus doctrine; sit down 
and I will tell you about it,” he replied. 


EPS Pe ct aA en Oe a On SLSR BORNE 


LEARN TO LET GO 


“If you wish to be healthy morally, 
mentally and physically, just let go. 

“Tet go of the little bothers of every-day 

life, the irritations and the petty vexations 
that cross our path daily. Don’t take them 
up and nurse them, pet them, and brood 
over them. They are not worth while. Let 
them go. 
“That little hurt you got from a friend, 
perhaps it wasn’t intended, perhaps it was; 
but never mind, let it go. Refuse to think 
about it. 

“Tet go of that feeling of hatred you 
have for another, the jealousy, the envy, 
the malice,—let go of all such thoughts. 
Sweep them out of your mind, and you 
will be surprised at what a cleaning up 
effect it will have upon you, both physically 
and mentally. Let them all go; you house 
them at a deadly risk. 

“But the big troubles, the bitter dis- 
appointments, the deep wrongs and heart- 


breaking sorrows, the tragedies of life,— 
what about them? Why, just let them go, 
too. Drop them, softly maybe, but surely. 
Put away all regrets and bitterness, and 
let sorrow be only a softening influence. 
Yes, let them go, and make the most of 
the future. 


“Then that little pet ailment that you 
have been hanging on to and talking about, 
—let it go. It will be a good riddance. 
You have treated it royally, but abandon 
it; let it go. Talk about health instead. 
Quit nursing that pet ailment, and let it 
0. 
“It is not so hard after once you get 
used to the habit of it—letting go of these 
things. You will find it such an easy way 
to get rid of the things that may mar and 
embitter life, that you will enjoy letting 
them go. You will find the world such a 
beautiful place. You will find it beautiful 
because you will be free to enjoy it—free 
in mind and body.—Medical Talk. 
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A LITTLE SLAVE GIRL IN HONAN. 
By Miss I. Mc INTosH. 
One of Your Missionaries. 


Turning a corner suddenly when hurry- 
ing from the school to the chapel, I nearly 
tripped over a little stray bit of humanity 
looking ever so sad and neglected—a little 
girl with sweet brown eyes. There are 
many such in this great land with its 
teeming millions. 


“Where did you come from, little one?” 

No answer. 

“Who brought you here?” 

“T came myself, nobody wants me. Would 
any one here care to have me?” 

“But where are your parents?” 

“My father died and I am afraid.” 

“Your mother?” 

“My mother has gone.” 

“How old are you?” . 

“Six years.” 

“Where was your home before your father 
died?” 

“At San Piao.” (A village only a few 
miles from Wei Hwei.) 

“Where did you sleep last night?” 

“On a door-step.” 

This, one felt, was probably not the 
truth, so the teachers and pupils were 
asked if they by any chance had seen or 
heard of her before. No one had any light 
te throw on the subject. 

“You look tired and hungry. Will you 
come and have something to eat?” 

* * * 


She proved to be very hungry and thirsty. 
After giving her a comfortable meal, we 
tried in every way to get her to tell us 
where she had been staying since her home 
had been broken up (probably during the 
awtful famine). 


She had evidently made up her mind not 
to give us any clue, and seemed determined 
to stay, repeating frequently, ‘Nobody 
wants me. I see you love me; I want to 
live with you.” 


We thought she had been told to say this. 
All felt that the child needed a friend, 
she looked so tiny and forlorn; but if we 
kept her without knowing where she came 
from, we would probably get ourselves into 
trouble. The teachers thought that there 
might be some wicked plot behind it all. 

_ After much consultation she was handed 
over to a Christian woman, told that she 
must go and show her where she had been 
staying. ayes 


At this the poor child dissolved into 
tears, and dropped on the ground, saying 
she couldn’t; repeating over and over again: 
“Nobody wants me.” She’ went, weeping 
bitterly. 

* * * 

Failing to find any clue, the woman 
returned in a short time, followed by the 
child, whose tear-stained face made a 
strong appeal to our hearts. 


The teachers and pupils were so pleased 
and relieved when I said I would keep her 
for at least a few days, and if we found 
that she had really been cast off, we might 
be able to keep her altogether and lead her 
to the One who said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me.” 


Warm water and soap and towels were 
brought for her benefit, but what were we 
to do for clean clothes? 


Two pupils from well-to-do homes were 
asked if they would go and ask their 
mothers if they would help us out. 


They were more than willing to do this, 
and flew off as fast as their feet could 
carry them. 


In a short time they returned, running, 
and almost out of breath, bringing nice 
little garments such as this child had never 
worn. 


She was charmed at the sight of them; 
a little exclamation escaped her lips and 
we saw through her smile such a pretty 
row of pearly white teeth. 


When washing her hands, I noticed that 
one was very much swollen and thought it 
might be from exposure to the cold, but 
she said, “No! they beat me.” 


So saying, she put her hand to her head 
and showed us a wound, and the blood 
still hardened on the hair. No wonder she 
kept saying, “I am afraid.” 


But the thing that baffled us all was that 
one so young and tiny would not tell us 
where she had been since her father’s death. 
Evidently she was trying to escape. 


At this point her eye fell upon a table 
with white linen cloth and flowers in the 
centre. Her surprise and pleasure at this 
sight amused us all very much. She had 
never seen anything like that in her life. 


The soap and water and clean clothes 
made a wonder transformation on our little 
visitor, and we were all rejoicing over her 
happiness, when the door suddenly opened, 
and? servant said excitedly, “They’re after 

er. 


“Who?” 
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“An angry woman who says she bought 
her during the famine to be a slave in the 
family, and that she has been trying to 
get away.” (No wonder.) 

Upon hearing this the child’s face was 
pitiful to look upon. It became white with 
fear. I was so anxious to save her from 
another cruel beating that I asked the 
teacher to take the woman to the guest 
room, in the hope that her anger might 
subside before seeing the helpless little 
girl whom I tried to comfort. 

Then I went to see the woman. She had 
a hard face and a harder heart. I tried 
to persuade her to let us have the child 
and we would pay her what she had paid; 
but she would not, even though she had 
tormented the little one by saying, “Nobody 
wants you.” 

The demand for the slave was repeated, 
so I went to bring her out, but to my 
dismay the little one could not be found. 
Where could she have gone! 

After a very anxious time of searching, 
I looked under a curtained sofa, and there 
she was, trembling with fear. It was hard 
to have to tell her that she really must go 
back, as we were powerless to save her, 
since her mistress who is rich would not 
give her up. 

So after changing the clean clothes for 
the old ones, she was let out and delivered 
to the slave owner—the most pathetic sight 
I have seen during my twenty years resid- 
ence in China. 

There are scores of slave girls in our 
city, some living a life that is worse than 
death. I know one man who owns no less 
than three who have grown to womanhood, 
and according to the testimony of their 
neighbors they are kept like prisoners and 
are treated like animals. 


GOLD WON; GOD LOST. 


In North Africa, in a nook sheltered 
under the mountains and surrounded by 
rich groves of orange and palms, is a large 
hotel; all its inmates are exiles from home 
and native land. Because the little town 
exempts them from arrest, these guests 
have found therein a place of refuge. 

Who are these American exiles? They 
are bookkeepers, cashiers, confidential 
clerks, directors, who have been guilty of 
dishonesty and with their booty have fled 
from justice. ne! 

Sitting in the garden or lingering be- 
neath the fountains, they are seeking to 
forget the past; but lo! there are no waters 
of Lethe in Africa. 

In Mexico also there is one street given 
up to these exiles from home, and in a 
Canadian city there is another colony of 
restless and heartbroken fugitives. 

The path upon which they entered seem- 
ed to be paved with gold, but the end of 
that path was fiery ashes.—Presbyterian 
of the South. 
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A SPURGEON ANECDOTE 


Mr. Spurgeon once had a_ singular 
adventure; he had been out in the country 
to preach, and, when travelling back to 
London, suddenly found that he had lost 
his railway ticket. 

A gentleman, the only other occupant 
of the compartment, noticing that he was 
fumbling about in his pocket, said: “I 
hope you have not lost anything, sir?” 

Mr. Spurgeon thanked him, and told him 
that it was his ticket that was missing, and 
that, by a remarkable coincidence, he had 
neither watch nor money with him. 

“But,” added Mr. Spurgeon, “I .am not 


- at all troubled, for I have been on my 


Master’s business, and I am quite sure 
all will be well. 
interpositions of Divine Providence, in small 
matters as well as great ones, that I feel 
as if, whatever happens will be well.” 

The gentleman seemed interested, and 
said that no doubt it would be all right. 
When the collector came to the compart- 
ment, he touched his hat to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
travelling companions, who simply said, 
“All right, William,” whereupon the man 
again saluted and retired. 

After he had gone Mr. Spurgeon said to 
the gentleman: “It is very strange that 
the collector did not ask for my ticket.” 

“No, Mr. Spurgeon,” he replied, using 
his name for the first time, “It is only an- 
other illustration of what you told me 
about the Providence of God watching 
over you even in little things. I am the 
general manager of this line, and it was 
no doubt divinely arranged that I should 
happen to be your companion just when 
I could be of service to you. I knew you 
were all right, and it has been a great 
pleasure to meet you under such happy 
circumstances.—British Weekly. 


A BIBLE QUIZ. 


A—Named all the cattle. 
B—Used the sling in battle. 
C—Killed his brother. 

D—Slew another. 

E—To heaven went. 

F—By Paul to Rome was sent. 
G—A Philistine great. 
H—The Jews did hate. 

I—Was laid upon an altar. 
J—Married Laban’s daughter. 
K—Was Abraham’s second wife. 
L—Took the lamb’s life. 
M—wWas a prophetess of old. 
N—Was a mighty hunter bold. 
O—Where much gold was found. 
P—A prisoner was bound. 
Q—Esther, beautiful and good. 
R—At her father’s well stood. 
S—Many horses bought. 

T—In the Scriptures was taught. 
U—For disobedience died. 
V—tThe king’s patience tried. 
W—We should all try to gain. 
X—A king did reign. 


I have had so many 


MARCH, 1924 


A LEGEND OF THE ROSE. 


‘The rose occupies a chief place in legend 
and story. It is generally regarded as 
a symbol of “silence.” 


In ancient times it was dedicated to the 
god of silence, and when the Romans gave 
a banquet, if a rose were hung suspended 
over the guests, it meant that nothing that 
was said at table was to be repeated else- 
where. 

This was the origin of the common 
phrase, “sub rosa,” under the rose which 
means “in secret’ or in silence.” 


The rose, however, also stands for a 
still deeper truth, that of “reverence.” 
ok * * 


One day the Emperor Ludwig the Pious, 
son of the great Charlemagne, went hunt- 
ing in the forest. 


Before the chase the company took part 
in celebrating Holy Communion;’ but so 
eager were they to set out that in their 
haste the Communion cups were left for- 
gotten on the ground. 


On returning next day, fearing the sacred 
vessels might have been lost, what did they 
find? A rose, the legend says, had grown 
up in the night, and had covered up so 
reverently the cups that they were com- 
pletely protected from injury and harm. 


The king commanded that an altar should 
be built at the root of the rose and a 
church erected. This church was after- 
wards replaced by a cathedral, which is 
to-day the Hildesheim Cathedral. 


The rose is still living and covers, it is 
said, some thirty feet of the eastern part 
of the building; and the people of that 
land hold it in such reverence that they 
will not gather even one single flower from 
it. It is to them the sign or symbol of 
reverence. 

* * * 


Two great lessons we might learn from 
the rose, “silence” and “reverence.” 


It is often difficult for young folk to keep 
quiet; they like noise, and a good romp 
does no harm. 


But you will find that silence is some- 
times a golden thing. It is often the truest 
paso 8 when Christ kept silence before 

ilate. 


In silence may be stored up great power, 
and in quietness you may draw nearest to 
God. As you grow older, you will find 
that the quietude of the soul is a divine 
thing—it belongs to God. 


And then one of the greatest needs of 
the present age is a return to “reverence.” 
Owing to the upsetting of authority by the 
war and by other modern influences, the 
sense of reverence appears somewhat to 
have decayed—a great loss—respect for 
parents and the home, and reverence for 
things sacred and divine. 
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Remember that it is only to the reverent 
spirit the finer things of life are disclosed— 
the best vision, the finest sight, the hear- 
ing of those divine melodies that make life 
noble and glad.” 


It would be a splendid thing if we could 
let the exquisite beauty of the rose remind 
us of both these two noble qualities of the 
human _§ spirit—“silence and _ reverence.” 
“Be still,” the Bible says, “and know that 
I am God.”—In “The Presbyterian Church- 
man,’ South Africa. 


“IT DON’T BELIEVE IN MISSIONS” 


Mrs. Jarvis is comfortably seated, with 
a book. A knock! she goes to the door. 

Oh, come right in, Esther, I’m so glad 
to see you. I’m tired to death of reading 
and fancy work. 


Then it is lucky I came to-day, for I 
want you to go to the missionary meeting 
with me. 


I’d rather not go to-day. Some other 
time! Besides, I’m not at all sure that I 
should enjoy it. Mrs. Martin said that 
she went once and it just simply bored her 
to death. I know you’ll think I’m dreadful 
to say such a thing, but I don’t believe 
much in foreign missions. 


If I didn’t know you so well I might think 
you were pretty bad to make such a state- 
ment, but as it is, I’m sure you say it 
because you do not understand foreign mis- 
sions. What are some of your objections? 

Oh, I never thought very much about 
that part of it, but why don’t we convert 
our own people first? You know ‘Charity 
begins at home.” 


Yes, but it shouldn’t end there. The 
Master said, “Go ye into all the world.” 


Oh, I see you are going to get the best of 
me, but I don’t believe I’ll go to-day. They 
say your meetings are dry, and I don’t feel 
equal to a dry meeting to-day. 


Yes, I suppose the meetings are pretty 
dry. It’s pretty dry to learn that in India 
pagan mothers still think that, by throw- 
ing their babies into the river, they have 
pleased their heathen god by giving him 
so priceless a gift, but I’m thankful that 
some women so full of the milk of human 
kindness that they can absorb a lot of such 
dry facts. Good-bye. 


QO Esther, don’t go. 
dreamed of such things. 
thing I can do? 


Of course. There is plenty that you can 
do. For one thing, you can join the mis- 
sionary society and learn a good many more 
things that you never dreamed of. But 
since you don’t believe in missions I won’t 
bother you any longer. 

Please forgive me for being so ignorant. 
I’m going to the meeting with you now. 
And I’m going to do my share for the 


Really, I never 
Isn’t there some- 


foreign field. 
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BLESSED MEDICAL MISSIONS! 
WHAT THEY DO FOR CHILDREN 


How welcome the doctor and nurse when 
sore sickness comes to the home! But 
what would it be if there were no doctor 
or nurse to come? That is the case with 
millions in India and China, and our Church 
sends doctors and nurses from Canada to 
meet that sore need. Here is a glimpse of 
conditions by one of our missionaries, at the 
station of Hat Pilplia, Central India. 
Nurse Margaret A. Coltart writes:— — 

The medical work is a great means of 
getting an entrance for us into the hearts 
of the people, but there is no resident male 
missionary in this outpost. A man would be 
better fitted to cope with the whole situation 
than would a woman. 

It was tragic, for instance, to be com- 
pelled to witness the distress of a man with 
a fractured spine whose friends brought 
him to us. There were aggravations in his 
case which rendered him a patient who 
should have been dealt with by a man 
rather than by a young Indian woman phy- 
sician. 

Yet what could we do? His friends 
simply would not face the journey to Indore 
with him. We admitted him, and he stayed 
a couple of days with us. 

When we examined him, we found, in 
addition to the spinal injuries, great cavities 
of charred tissue on the lower end of his 
back. 

To cure the paralysis of the lower extrem- 
ities, his friends had placed a fire under the 
man’s bed, and he not being conscious of 
the sensation of burning, the result was as 
above described. Little could be done for 
the poor man, and he was taken home to 
die. A similar case was brought in a few 
weeks later. 

MAN Ae a ak 


More satisfactory were the results in the 
case of a small child, with the scabs of 
small-pox still on her limbs, who was 
brought to us because of an invasion of 
maggots in her nostrils. 


Because they feared the displeasure of 
“Mata,” the goddess of small-pox, should 
her victim be seen in the open, or subjected 
to any medical treatment, they had delayed 
bringing the poor child until the invaders 
had made horrible havoc of the nose, the 
fleshy part below the bridge having been 
eaten through. 

Patience and perseverance helped us to 
rid the child of the pests—the second day 
there was much improvement, and the 
friends did not return to report further, 
which we took as a good omen. 

* aK * 


During the early months of the year we 
had a man in-patient suffering from a 
diseased foot. Dr. McMaster came from 


Indore to decide if amputation were ne- 
cessary, but fortunately that had not to be 


resorted to. ' 


The man made a slow recoverey. His 
aged mother stayed with him, and the two 
of them were among the most appreciative 
and responsive listeners to Bible teaching 
I have met with. 


We still keep in touch with them, and 
they are most grateful. The old woman 
professes that a change was made in her 
life by her contact with the teaching of 
Christ. 

It is gratifying that the people recognize 
that the Christian Hospital is a place of 
refuge for the outcast, and that those in 
need will not be turned away. 


* * & 


Two instances occurred during the year 
of friendless ones being brought to us to die. 


One was a woman, a terrible spectacle of 
neglect and suffering, abandoned by any 
friends she had. 


The sepoy who brought her said that if 
we did not look after her, she would simply 
be thrown out. She lingered for a couple 
of days. It was not easy to tell if she were 
a Hindu or Mohammadan, but eventually 
the Mohammadan community here gave her 
burial. 

The other was an orphan boy, said. to be 
the heir of fields and a good well, whose 
parents had been dead for years, and whose 


property had been seized by a Brahman, 


who did not make himself responsible for 
the boy’s support. 


The little fellow had been brought to us 
two and a half years ago, but at that time 
his so-called guardian had scruples lest he 
should become a Christian, so the boy was 
not given to us. Now he was in frightful 
condition of neglect, suffering from scalp 
disease and wasted in body. 


We took him and did all we could for his 
restoration to health, but Rama grew 
thinner and thinner — he could digest 
nothing, and after three weeks’ weary 
suffering, he passed away, the victim of 
cruel Hinduism. 


Be asd abe rn ie 


Some time since a call came at night 
asking us to go to Bagli, ten miles distant, 
to see the sister-in-law of the Thakur 
(Chief). Miss Noah and I went, and found 
the patient apparently much better. We 
left and got home by daylight. 

A day later an urgent call came asking 
the doctor to go to stay for some days as 
the patient’s condition was causing some 
alarm. The request was acceded to. 


The little woman was very grateful for 


‘ the presence and help of the doctor and her 


assistant. She made a good recovery, but 
the doctor herself came home after a week 
ill with malaria, and had to be nursed back 
to health. . : 
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Life and Work 


“TWA PINTS O’ VIEW.” 


It’s amazin’ what a differ there is atween 
things when ye look at them frae ae side 
an’ frae the tither side. An’ what’s mair, 
a man wha’s been steive tae his ain way 
o’ thinkin’ changes his opeenion a’thegither 
when he’s brocht tae see them frae anither 
airt. , 

Ay, ay, there’s twa pints o’ view aboot 
maist things, but for fear I gang haverin’, 
I'll pit it a’ in a nitshell, by a bit story 0’ 
what happened no lang syne at Wimple- 
crook, the parish tae the west o’ oor ain. 

Weel, the meenister there, Maister Steven, 
he’s as guid a man as there’s ony need for, 
a graun’ preacher, aye wi’oot the paper, 
(no like Binkie doon by, wha canna lift 
his neb frae the bit); an’, for a’ it’s a 
sma’ livin’: he has, awful’ guid to the puir. 

There’s scarce a body in the hale place 
but has a guid word for him, an’ that’s 
sayin’ a lot aifter he’s been ower thirty 
year in the ae place. Mony’s the ca’ he’s 
had tae a bigger steepen’ but he’ll no leave. 

But there was ae man in Wimplecrovk 
that didna jump wi’ the lave, Donal’ Blake, 
the scaffie. In fac’ he hadna a guid word 
for onybody except hissel, aye grumblin’ an’ 
wheengin’, wantin’ mair pay an’ envyin’ at 
the guid o’ his neebur. 

He never darkened the Kirk dure, an’ 
didna see what use the Kirk was, a cranky 


. ill-naterd chiel. 


~ Noo, ane o’ thae chaps that come tae mak 
up the voters’ roll had to veesit the toun, 
an’ he fell in wi’ Donal’, an’ begood tae 
erack wi’ him, an’ frae ae thing till anither 
they got on aboot meenisters. 

This was like a red rag tae a bull, as 
the sayin’ is. “Meenisters are owr weel 
paid,” braks oot the scaffie, “they get far 
ower muckle for a’ they dae. 

There’s oor yin here, they tell me he gets 
near haun’ twa hunner’ poun’ in the year. 
Did ever ye hear the like? 

An’ what dis he dae for a’ that siller? 
Naethin’ ava. He hasna tae pit aff his 
coat, but juist stan’ up in a bit box an’ 
hoor an’ a hauf, an’ a’ the rest o’ the time 
he’s amusin’ hissel. It’s fair imposeetion. 
Twa hunner poun’ in the year! It’s pair- 
feckly rideeculus a’thegither.” 

*k * x 


Weel, it fell oot that auld Sam Weather- 
ley, the bethral, died the next spring, an’ 
they cudna get a man verra handy tae tak’ 
on the job; an’ as Donal’ was aye keen to 
get siller, he pit in fer the place. 

Of coorse he had tae gang til the kirk 
noo, an’ at the ootset it went against the 


grain, but it cudna be helpit: there’s aye 
a something. 


By and by the same chap comes back 
to Wimplecrook as cam’ the year afore, an’ 
it’s no lang or he meets in wi’ Donal’ 
sooping awa’ the mud frae the front 0’ 
the kirk. 


“Hoo are ye the day ? It’s unco bad 
weather,” says he, an’, they startit tae 
crack, an’ it wasna lang or he saw there 
was a change on the scaffie. Of coorse, the 
talk turned on the kirk in general an’ 
Maister Steven in particular. 


“Meenisters,” says Donal’, “they’re no 
paid hauf eneuch. There’s oor yin. Div ye 
ken, they tell me he diesna get muckle mair 
as twa hunner a year. It’s a black burnin’ 
shame. , 

Here he is slavin’ frae mornin’ tae nicht 
at ilka body’s beck and ca’, sittin’ up till 
a’ hoors o’ the nicht tae mak’ his sairmon 
for he’s no the yin tae haver aboot ony- 
thing that comes intil his heid. It’s nae 
wersh stuff we get frae this poopit, but 
sappy an’ fresh an’ fu’ o’ marrow. Ye 
maun come an’ gie him a day’s hearin’. 

Syne he’ll be lecturin’ on the Monday and 
mebbe hae funerels on the Toosday, an’ 
aff till the Presbytery on the Wednesday, 
an’ sae forth, let alane dear kens hoo mony 
sick folk tae veesit. Man, I’m tellin’ ye 
he’s no hauf paid, though he ne’er gies a 
grummle. 

Ce a 

Here’s masel’, a scaffie, soopin’ the glaur 
aff the streets, wi’oot ony college learn- 
in’ ava, an’ no need tae pit on a black coat 
or a lum hat but at an orra time at a 
funerel; but the Cooncil hae tae pay me 
twa pun’ ten i’ the week, forbye the han’- 
sels folks gie me at the Noo Year—no 
muckle les a’thegither as the meenister 
hissel: and I’ve no hauf the ootgang. 

I dinna ken hoo he maks en’s meet ava, 
with a’ the puir folk lippenin’ on him, an’ 
mony anither fleechin’ him for siller for 
this, that, an’ the tither thing. 

“But I’m blythe tae say that oor folks 
hae begood to see it fer theirsels. Some 0’ 
the heid anes hae pitten their heids thegit- 
her to get up a Bazawr for the Sma’ Livin’s 
Ae hauf o’ the siller they get ’ll gang tae 
mak oor ain man’s steepin’ bigger, an’ the 
tither hauf tae help the Fund a’ ower the 
kintra: for Wimplecrook’s no alane in the 
maitter. That'll mebbe mak things a bit 
better, an’ it’s no afore it’s time. Twa 
hunnerd poon’! It’s fair redeeculous a’the- 
gither.” 

Ay, ay, Donal’ ma man, there’s twa 
points o’ view, “the ootside an’ the inside.” 
—In The Record of the U. F. Church of 
Scotland. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH COMMUNISM. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, M.D. 


A strike was threatened at the Cal- 
derbrae linen works. Mr. M’Kale, the 
factory owner, had secured big foreign 
orders, and more skilled workers were 
imported from Glasgow, Dundee and Perth. 


After a time came a gradual change. 
Work was slowed down. More wage was 
asked and payment by results refused. A 
noisy minority, as is usual in industrial dis- 
putes, gained control, and the older men, 
though resentful, were compelled to work 
at the rate regulated by the reduced speed 
of the looms. By slow degrees the doctrine 
of Communism was being drummed into 
the ears of the villagers. 

* * * 


One evening, Mr. M’Kale repaired to 
the manse to discuss matters with his 
friend, the Rev. John Gillton. 


I was on the point of coming to see you, 
Mr. M’Kale. Are things moving any better 
with you?” 

“Not a whit better, Mr. Gillton. Either 
they must do as I tell them, or there must 
be a lockout. 


“That suggests the punishment of the 
majority for the sins of the few,” said 
Mr. Gillton. 


Mr. M’Kale shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“I really see no other way for it. It is 
a case of Trade Union tyranny. I refuse 


to be dictated to by a band of irresponsible 
young men.” 


“TI fully sympathise with you, Mr. M’Kale. 
I have been having my own anxieties. 
Since these youths came from the cities 
there has been a growing spirit of unrest 
in the village. My Bible Class for young 
men is not so well attended. The minds 
of our simple youths are being poisoned 
with Communistic clap-trap.” 


“If I close down the new extension of 
the works I can get rid of the reaction- 
aries. Wecan carry on without them.” 


“Moses tried to achieve his ends by the 
use of force. He killed his enemy and 
hid him in the sand,” said Mr. Gillton. 
“But force seldom secures lasting benefits. 
It always leaves sullen resentment behind 
it. 

“T have a solution to offer. Sandy 
Sprunt, one of your foremen, is ill. I can 
provide a substitute who will, I feel sure, 
be able to cure the trouble at the factory.” 


“Has he the necessary experience?” 
“Yes. He understands men and women.” 
“When can he make a start?” 


“On Monday. I go off for my vacation 
on Friday. When I return I hope to see 
matters righted.” 


“You are more sanguine than I am, Mr. 
Gillton.” 
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With Monday came the new foreman, 
who went by the name of Richard More. 
He was followed by suspicious eyes, and 
everything he said or did was criticised; 
but no one could resent him,. because his 
firmness was always tinctured with con- 
sideration. ._ 

He had only been at the factory a week 
when he threw a bombshell among the mill 
hands by announcing his readiness to 
debate the subject of Communism. 

The challenge was readily taken up by 
Francis O’Hare, the leader of the restless 
spirits. Conceit and confidence tempted 
O’Hare to lead off the debate. The text 
of his harangue was “Communism is the 
only cure for the existing conditions of 
Social Inequality.” 


The recreation hall, one of the many gifts 
of the mill owner, was packed. O’Hare 
spoke for nearly an hour. When he sat 
down, not a sound! So extreme had his 
words been that even his supporters dared 
not applaud. He had spoilt his case. 

* * * 


When the foreman rose no one was 
prepared for such a scathing criticism of 
Communistic sophistries. Richard More 
had seemed a man of few words. Now he 
became eloquent, and his address, couched 
in familiar Scots, roused his audience to 
enthusiasm. 

“T’m ashamed to think that the sensible 
men and women o’ Calderbrae should for- 
sake God’s path to walk in the wake 0’ 
that young man frae Glesca.” 

“What can God do for them anyway?” 
interrupted O’Hare. 

“Haud your wicked tongue, sir,” retorted 
More. “I listened patiently to you while 
you relieved yoursel’ o’ your pizsin. I want 
ye tae listen tae me. You’ve come here to 
do naebody guid. Ye believe in naebody 
but yersel’. Ye deny God. What God has 
done for humanity your Communism can 
never undo. | 


“We want a gude Christian spirit into 
our lives and into this factory, and it will 
come. Christianity disna teach us to hate 
as Communism does. The real Christian 
is oot to practice britherly luve. 

“Christianity disna trample oor enemies 
under oor feet and kill them. Communism 
does that: No a word o’ forbearance; no 
a kind sentiment escaped O’Hare’s lips a’ 
the time he addressed you. When you lay 
your heids doon the nicht I want you to 
ask yersel’s the simple question, ‘Am I to 
follow God’s path to happiness and con- 
tentment or am I to follow Francis O’Hare 
into a jungle o’ thorns and difficulties?’ ” 

* * * 

When at last he sat down the audience 
rose to its feet and cheered the foreman 
to the echo. Never had any one so ably 
exposed the hollowness of Communism to 
them. O’Hare and his satellites had shouted 
every one down who dared to question or 
contradict their arguments. 


- 4 -_— 
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~The whole scene had been changed. 
O’Hare left the hall like a whipped cur. 
His days in Calderbrae were at an end, 
because his reign of mischief-making had 
been destroyed. 

Later in the evening Mr. M’Kale asked 
Richard More to visit him. The foreman 
did so. The manufacturer offered him a 
fixed job with the promise of promotion in 
token of deep gratitude for what he had 
done. 

“T would prefer to remain as I am, 
M’Kale. My thanks are due to you for 
offering me the opportunity of a lifetime. 
Let me complete my holiday at the works. 
No one must know what has happened.” 

So saying, Richard More snatched off his 
well-fitting wig and _ side-whiskers and 
revealed the clean-shaven face of Rev. John 
Gillton—In The Record of The U. F. 
Church of Scotland. , 


OUR MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCE LAWS. 
By Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


The widowed mother left penniless with 
small children on her hands for care and 
support constitutes an all too common type 
of domestic tragedy and an outlook grave 
enough to test sorely the bravest woman’s 
heart. 

Until recent years the only alternatives 
open to her were to accept charity, which 
few were willing to accept, or to endeavour 
to be both’ breadwinner and mother in one. 
Some succeeded. Some reached physical, 
mental or moral shipwreck. 

Many others found their children 
necessarily unmothered during the mother’s 
absence at work, getting into bad company, 


-bad habits and becoming violators of law 


and candidates for the juvenile court, the 
industrial school, the reformatory and even 
the prison and penitentiary. 

This is tragedy for the mother and the 
children. It is also consumate folly for 
the community, the province and _ the 
nation. To provide for a delinquent costs 
vastly more than to provide for the same 
child as a dependent properly mothered and 


eared for. 
* * * 


Hence in recent years various provinces 
have accepted the view that such children 
are their wards and should be provided 
for as such, that the mother is ordinarily 
the best person to care for these wards 
and that it pays to relieve the mother of 
the burdens of breadwinner, setting her 
free to give all her time to her natural 
function of mothering these children for 
the province and for God. 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Ontario, therefore, have 
enacted Mother’s Allowance laws to provide 
_the necessaries of life—not the luxuries— 
for these dependent widowed mothers and 
their dependent children. 
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There are at last report 6,500 mothers 
and 22,000 children on the beneficiary 
lists of these provinces at an aggregate 
cost of $3,000,000 per year. 

Quebec and the Maritime Provinces have 
not as yet made similar provision, and 
dependent widows and children in these 
provinces in consequence are left to their 
own resources, to sink or swim. 


Those eligible are women left dependent 
whose husbands are dead or permanently 
disabled in body or mind. In Saskatchewan 
widows only, in Ontario deserted wives or 
any other women deemed by the Super- 
intendent properly included are eligible. 
The amounts granted vary in different 
Provinces. For example in 1922 the 
average grant per year per family was:— 

In British Columbia.... $562.00 
Pre WaT LO Dae oceans e 728.00 
In Saskatchewan........ 275.00 


We have not the figures for Alberta and 
Ontario. 

In British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the Act is administered by 
the Superintendent of Neglected Children; 
in Ontario and Manitoba by a Commission 
whose members serve without remuneration. 


These marked variations in the laws 
suggest the desirability of a careful com- 
parative study of these laws and their 
outworking that might well be undertaken 
by the Child Welfare Council of Canada 
or some similarly equipped body. 

But there is no room for question as to 
the wisdom and desirability of such a 
method of dealing with a very serious social 
problem. It is worth while from the view- 
point of the children, the mothers and the 
province or nation. The financial and 
national loss averted is great. The per- 
sonal and domestic tragedy averted is 
incalculable. The young lives saved from 
wreck and ruin are of inestimable value in 
the sight of God and men. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON PREACHING. 


“If clergymen in our day would return to 
the simplicity of the gospel, and preach 
more to individuals and less to the crowd, 
there would not be so much complaint of 
the decline of true religion. 


“Many of the ministers of the present 
day take their text from Paul and preach 
from the newspapers. When they do so 
I prefer to enjoy my own thoughts rather 
than to listen. 

“I want my pastor to come to me in the 
spirit of the gospel, saying. ‘You are 
mortal; your probation is brief; your 
work must be done speedily. 

“ “You are immortal, too; you are hasten- 
ing to the bar of God; the Judge even now 
standeth at the door.’ When I am thus 
admonished I have no disposition either to 
muse or sleep.” 
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CULTURE OR CHRIST. 
By Rev. S. D. GorDOoN, D.D., BOSTON. 


Has’ Christianity become heathen? 
Absurd. Does not Christianity stand for 
the best culture and achievement of the 
soul? And does not “heathen” stand for 
crude savagery, ignorant barbarism? 


True, but the question may not be so 
absurd as it appears. 


The most outstanding distinction of 
history is that between heathenism and 
Christianity. When the two first came into 
contact and conflict the contrast couldn’t 
have been sharper. 


Heathenism did stand for the crude and 
savage. But it stood also for the world’s 
best culture. It stood distinctively for all 
that was not Christian. That was the 
common contrast between the two. 


Greece stood for the best culture man 
has achieved. In art and philosophy, in 
knowledge and intellectual vigor, and in 
personal beauty, Greece led the race. 


And when Greek culture was at its high- 
est, the moral fibre of the Greek people was 
at its lowest. It was because of moral 
rottenness that Greece went to pieces. And 
Rome copied Greek art, and Greek moral 
break-down, too. 


Their religion was a religion of culture, 
a philosophy, nothing more. Vague, un- 
certain, with no note of positiveness, its 
distinctive trait was lack of personal moral 
ideals, and, yet more, lack of power to make 
moral character. 

* * * 


In sharpest contrast with this the new 
thing that came on the world scene, Chris- 
tianity, was distinctively a_ religion of 
positiveness and of power. It claimed to 
be a revealed religion, something direct 
from God. 


Its most distinctive claim was that it 
was supernatural. That stood out bold 
and big. The Book, the Man, His dying, 
His rising again from the dead, the Some- 
thing put into a man who was a moral 
wreck, and which makes him over new 
morally—these were the outstanding things 
that marked the new faith. 


The supernatural power that changes 
character was certainly there. It was as 
certainly lacking in the cultural systems 
of heathenism. 


* * * 


We look askance at that word super- 
natural. But we should get a clear grasp 
of its meaning. It does not mean some- 
thing contrary to nature, but something 
higher up than the natural order which we 
are familiar with. 

God loves the natural. Nature is God’s 
method in action. His use of the super- 
natural is always an emergency measure. 
It is brought into play by some emergency 


a 
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caused by evil. Evil is plainly here. So is 
God. So is the supernatural, to offset evil, 
when need be. 

*k 2K * 

Christianity is not merely a code of 
ethics, nor a system of culture, nor a 
bettering of the world. It is all of these. 
It outclasses all others in these things. 
But these are incidentals, mere by-products. 
They are the glow of the fire, not the 
fire itself. 


Christianity is distinctively the one only 
religion of power, supernatural power. 
It makes the lustful man pure in heart, 
the thief honest, the trifler earnest, the 
victim of passion self-masterful, the bodily 
diseased whole. The ‘storm-swept knows 
sweet peace of heart. 


And when Christianity becomes a mere 
code of ethics, and only these, nothing more, 
its distinctive trait has gone. It is down 
on a level with the splendid cultured 
heathenism of Greece and of Rome. 


* * Ox 


Culture means. developing something 
already possessed. It can be carried to 
an almost infinite degree. It calls into 
play the highest and best, and delights 
the appreciative. It never changes the 
sort, only the quality. 

Culture never gets a Baldwin apple out 
of a Burbank potato. Larger, mealier, 
better-flavored, it remains a potato. 


You can’t get a saint out of a rascal, 
by any sort of culture, carried to whatever 
degree. Skilled, polished, taught, the 
rascal only becomes a greater menace. The 
rascal inside will break through: some day. 


Christ put something new inside, a power, 
a life, with a direct God-touch in it. There 
is now a _ supernatural power working 
through natural channels. MHabit’s long- 
time grip is broken. Then there is play 
for the best culture of that new life. This 
is the distinctive touchstone of Christianity. 


The test of any teaching, and the test 
of any civilization, is moral personal 
character. The world’s civilization is in 
the sorest test to-day. The moral break- 
down everywhere is a_ heart-breaking 
truism. 


Is it possible that Christianity is losing 
its. one distinctive trait? Is it possible 
that the salt, which has been blessedly 
salting all life, and keeping it from going 
bad, these centuries, is losing its saltiness? 
The distinctive thing gone! Saltless salt! 
That’s a desperate case. 

cd so ok 


An officer of a Japanese liner on the 
Pacific, pacing the deck one day, listening 
to an American companion talking about 


‘the Christian faith, with pathetic intensity 


broke into his companion’s talk with the, 
abrupt question, “But is there power to 
make a man live it?” 


or. 
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- An Imperial University man, with the 
keeness characteristic of the Japanese, he 
touched the one critical spot. 

Happily he learned about the One who 
died, and lived again, and lives, and gives 
power to live it. His face showed some- 
thing new inside. 

And for the rest of the voyage he kept 
bringing men to his friend’s stateroom to 
learn about the power, yes, the Man that 
can help a man actually live the thing. 


HOW JOHN McNEILL FOUND CHRIST— 
HIS OWN TESTIMONY. 


It is a great matter when God saves a 
man from being a self-righteous Pharisee, 
even though as yet true salvation has not 
come. 


. I never was bothered with self-righteous- 
ness. God always made me honest enough 
to know the blackness of my heart, and 
that if my sin had not hatched out the 
eggs were all there. 


I was big enough and old enough to do 
what we call in Scotland “join the church,” 
but I know I had not the great qualification 
for joining the. church. 


I knew my Bible well, and the Shorter 
Catechism. Our Shorter Catechism is just 
the Bible boiled down. Justification by 
Faith, Effectual Calling, the work of Christ 
and so forth. I knew all the questions by 
heart, and the proof texts; but I was as 
blind as a bat to them all—I had no light 
and no peace. 

hee Tae 

I was then working in the old town of 
Greencock. Every Saturday night I walk- 
ed to our quiet village to spend the Sabbath 
at home with father and mother and the 
rest of them. 

I could never have spoken about my soul 
to the minister, but the minister’s son and 
I were great chums. Although I was only 


a quarryman’s son, my father belonged to _ 


the spiritual aristocracy, and it was no 
degradation for the minister’s son and the 
quarryman’s son to “hunt in couples.” 


We used to talk together about a lot of 
things, and among others how we could 
become true Christians. We agreed we 
would try to find it out, and I wrote one 
evening to my minister. 


I said something like this: 


“T cannot say I am greatly anxious, but 
I feel that I ought to decide. If I do not 
decide for Christ, the world won’t allow 
me to be half-hearted. Here is a text which 
says, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved’ (Acts 16:31). I 
believe in Jesus Christ. I am no atheist 
nor blasphemer. I believe all about Him, 
but I do not feel one bit the better for it.” 


Be Se. 


Two or three days passed, when the 
postman came round and gave me a letter. 
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I will never forget reading it. The letter 
said :— 

“You will never know, unless you should 
become a minister yourself, how glad I am 
to get such a frank, open, honest letter 
from you about your spiritual condition, 
even although evidently you are all in the 
dark. 

“IT am glad you have taken Acts 16:31 
as a challenge text. It is a good one, and 
I join controversy with you there. You 
say you believe all about Jesus Christ, but 
you do not feel a bit the better. 

“Now, I want to know what I am to 
believe about you. Am I to believe you 
in saying ‘I don’t feel a bit the better,’ 
or am I to believe God uttering His verdict 
on you in the Word that can never lie, that 
the man who believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ is saved?” 

* co * 

I had been checking all God’s Word by 
my feelings, and reducing all God’s Word, 
no matter what it said, to the level of my 
feelings, and I did not see that was no 
faith at all. 

And the minister clinched it when he said, 
“You quote the text, Acts 16:31, as if it 
read, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
you will feel better,’ instead of ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.’ God says it. Never mind your 
feelings.” 

It was like the lifting of a curtain for 
me, and I saw the whole spiritual regions 
stand in an outline bold and clear. 

No great feeling ever came. It was a 
case of believing Jesus, no matter what I 
felt, or didn’t feel, I was saved, but I didn’t 
shout. Presbyterians don’t shout. 

I took a walk in the station, along to the 
far end of the platform. I remember that 
morning saying to myself, “Has the station 
been whitewashed?” The very dingy brick 
wall, all covered with smoke and soot from 
the engines, looked whiter. 


It was not the walls, it was my mind 
that was brightened. Because now in the 
Scriptural sense, I knew the Lord was 
mine. 


I came back and sold the tickets, and 
didn’t say anything. And the next morning 
when I awoke up my heart was just like 
a fire you had left to burn out overnight, 
and I was as cold as could be. 


The Devil said, “It’s all a hoax.” But I 
got grace to fight. that battle. The minister 
said I was not to consult my feelings, and I 
rallied myself. ‘Has God’s Word altered 
through the night?” “No!” “Has Acts 
16:31 altered?” “No!” “Has the value of 
the blood of Jesus to blot out my sins 
altered?” “No!” 


“Then nothing has altered that I am > 
resting on, nothing but my feelings.” “And 
you don’t need to rest on your feelings. 
You are saved by trusting the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—Rev. John McNeill, D.D., in Moody 
Bible Institute Monthly. 


World Wide Work 


THE BIBLE IN PERSIA. 
By Rev. J. C. WILSON. 
Of The American Presbyterian Mission. 


The process of general education has 
begun and the field we can reach with the 
Bible in Persia will go on widening. God 
is blessing the ministry of the Word too, 


and more Moslems have been baptized in. 


Persia during the last two years than in 
a generation previous. 


I have recently sent out a series of 
questions to a large number of Christian 
converts from Mohammedanism in order 
that their answer might guide us in the 
most effective methods of work. 


Without exception I find that the Gospel 
in their own tongue has been one of the 
means that led to their conversion and in 
many cases they have been led to the new 
He Sein through the reading of the 

ord. 


* * * 


In Tabriz we recently held a Bible Week, 
when many Christian people joined in an 
endeavor to sell God’s Word in all parts 
of this great city. More than six hundred 
copies of the Bible and portions were sold. 


As is always the case, we are following 
with prayer these little volumes that go 
into homes of darkness and superstition 
with a cleansing and light-giving power 
that cannot be estimated. 


With the representative of the British 
and Foreign Bible. Society I work in all the 
districts of this city, selling Bibles and 
talking to the men in tea houses, which are 
the men’s clubs of Persia, where all classes 
resort. 


When we take itinerating journeys 
throughout our province we have the Bible 
with us as our “Sword of the Spirit.” 


The Koran says that the Old and New 
Testaments are Holy Books, and when we 
mention this the Mohammedans usually 
reply that what we have are corrupted 
editions and that the real Old and New 
Testaments were taken back to heaven 
when God was ready to reveal the Koran. 


In spite of active propaganda against the 
Bible a great many copies are being sold 
in Persia every day. The surprising thing 
is not the opposition we meet but the free- 
dom with which we are allowed to go about 
our work. 

rer ae 


We could multiply instances from our 
daily work to show how the Bible is be- 


coming an ever-increasing dynamic in 
changing the thought of the Moslem world. 
A few will suffice:— 


In one of the tea houses we met a young 
Moslem who had come down from the Cau- 
casus. He bought a portion of the New 
Testament, and after he had read it came 
to the Bible depot astonished at the teach- 
ing, just as were the Jews who sat at the 
feet of Christ. He bought six copies to 
send to his family and relatives in Russia. 


A Persian woman in Tabriz who has 
been for years a convert to Christianity 
carries her Testament everywhere she goes. 
Upon one occasion she visited a little school 
for Moslem girls conducted by a young 
lady. She handed the teacher the New 
Testament who read some passages to the 
little girls. 


A few days later some of her’ pupils 
dropped out and when she asked the reason 
she found they had gone to the Mission 
school because the New Testament was 
taught there. 


The young teacher, not to be outdone, 
bought a number of Gospels and began to 
teach the Words of Life in her own little 
Moslem school. 

x ok Ok 


A man by the name of Gurban Ali bought 
a Gospel one day on the street, and after 
that read most of the New Testament. 


He came to the Bible depot one day to 
say that he thought the Gospel of John the 
most spiritual book in the world. 


“T see in St. John’s Gospel,” he said, 
“the Christ Who is the only salvation from 
sin. 

Another young man who bought a Gospel 
on the street. came later to purchase a 
New Testament and said: “The reading of 
nee ook changes a man’s mind toward 

od. 


In a narrow little street we met a young 
man named Yuseph. We asked if he 
could read and he replied that he could. 
He bought the four Gospels in Turkish. 


The next day he came to the Bible depot 
and told us how he had been intently 
reading the book when a Mullah (Moslem 
priest) came along, and finding what book 
it was, tore it to pieces and warned Yuseph 
against the error of reading “the book that 
would make him an infidel.” 

The young man went home, but the 
verses he had read were still in his mind 
and he could not sleep that night. He 
bought two copies of the New Testament 
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and took them away, resolved to keep them 
in secret and read them from first to last. 


Last year a splendid young man named 
Mirza Mehmet Ali came to me to say that 
he had bought a Bible in Persian five years 
before, and had become a Christian through 
reading it. Some months ago he was 
baptized and is now confessing to all the 
Christ Who has changed his life.—Sel. 


MONGOLIA. 


This great Central Asian territory may 
be divided roughly into four parts: the 
southern grass plains, which are rapidly 
falling into the hands of Chinese immi- 
grants; the Gobi desert, comprising one- 
fourth of the whole, another great plains 
district similar to Kansas and Nebraska; 
and finally northern Mongolia, largely 
timberland. 


Canadian cowboys would probably find 
easy friendships among Mongolians. Expert 
horsemen themselves, they appreciate it in 
others. Mongols, however, do not use a 
lasso, preferring a long stick with a noose. 
Wealth is measured by the number of 
horses a man owns, and horse stealing is 
almost as serious as murder. 


Instead of shooting buffalo they kill 
antelope for food; an infinitely more 
difficult task since the antelope can run 
sixty miles an hour. 


The religion of Lamaism, a degenerate 
form of Buddhism, dominates almost every 
phase of life in Mongolia. Even at a Mongol 
field meet the lamas are a centre-piece 
in the picture. 


* * * 


Love of sport is a Mongol characteristic, 
and a fete day would witness a _ scene 
like this:—Into a lush valley sweeps a party 
of Mongols on horseback at a dead run, 
red tunics flaming and gorgeous peacock 
feathers streaming from their hair. They 
shout a challenge and another party leaps 
into a race with them that ends at a ilag 
in the center of the meadow. 


The first race is of a dozen ponies, ridden 
by girls and boys about fourteen years old. 
They rush up the valley, legs, manes, robes 
and streaming hair merged in a flying mass. 
Wailing cries ride the wind above the 
_ medley of thumping hoofs. 


The winner is led by two old Mongols to 
a row of brilliantly garbed lamas with little 
tea-pot hats of black and yellow. He 
prostrates himself twice and receives a 
piece of cheese. Later he receives more 
cheese from the judges—prize money! 


After the races come wrestling matches. 
Then with the last contest over, a leader 
takes the yellow banner and every man and 
boy on horseback circles around the lamas. 
Faster and faster they ride, shouting like 
very demons. The circle breaks. With the 
yellow banner whipping at the head, the 
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whole company strings out at full gallop 
toward some native tent home. 
Phe ek Week 


One of the worst features of Lamaism 
in Mongolia, as in Tibet, is that the eldest 
son of every family is expected to enter 
an idle celibate priesthood for life. This 
custom has been generally followed for 
eight hundred years; yet such is the seem- 
ing vitality of Mongolia that even with this 
heavy social stone about its neck, it still 
lives and still holds territory half the size 
of the U. S. A. 


The sapping levy of the eldest sons is 
only one drain Lamaism makes on the 
remaining energies of Mongolians. By 
superstition and threats the thousands of 
idle priests make the nation support them, 
a requirement doubly severe on a people 
who are nomads and exist on the meat of 
wild game and scattered flocks of sheep. 

Despite the vitiating religion, young 
Mongols of to-day are the very prototypes 
of the hard riding young bloods Jengis 
Khan led. With them he fought out an 
empire 7000 miles long and 4000 miles wide, 
stretching from the China sea to the Baltic, 
and from the ice limit of Siberia to the 
gates of Jerusalem and the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. 


To-day shrunken Mongolia lives in spite 
of its fetters, because its people draw their 
strength from the soil, adapting themselves 
to their environment as_ perfectly as 
animals. Eternally plainsmen, their horses 
are a part of them. They loathe walking. 
Even to go a few yards they use a horse. 

x * 


Once Mongolia came near being Chris- 
tian. Kublai Khan, third Mongol emperor, 
it is recorded, listened receptively to the 
story of Christ, told him by Marco Polo’s 
father. 


The emperor even invited one hundred 
learned men to Peking to present Chris- 
tianity, but instead of one hundred religious 
scholars two friars were sent, and they 
abandoned the task after going part of 
the journey. 

Other missions reached the Mongol court, 
but the idea that the world’s greatest 
empire should be tributary, even in religious 
matters, to a European organization was 
not enthusiastically received. 

One of the great “ifs” of history will 
ever be the conjecture of the consequences 
if Kublai Khan had embraced Christianity 
instead of Lamaism.—Adopted from “The 
Bulletin of The National Geographical 
Society.” 


Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed. 


Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him: and he shall bring it to pass. 
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THE ARMENIANS. 


The Armenians, whose home-country lies 
between the Black and the Caspian seas, 
adopted Christianity early in the fourth 
century and their bishops were present at 
the Council of Nicea in 325. 

But after the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, the Armenians broke away from the 
more orthodox Church to the west and 
established an. independence, which has 
been maintained, with only the briefest 
breaks, until to-day. 

The principal points of faith which set 
the Armenians apart from Western Chris- 
tians are their belief in the single nature 
of Christ, and their belief that Christ be- 
came divine only upon his baptism in the 
Jordan. 

There are also numerous minor differ- 
ences such as the use of leavened instead 
of unleavened bread for the Communion. 

bd 2 x 


Many other influences, besides the fact 
that the Armenians look at the world from 
an oriental viewpoint, are responsible for 
the persistence of the primitive phases of 
Christianity in the Armenian Church. 
During most of the fifteen hundred years 
since Christianity was adopted by them 
they have been surrounded by—and even 
governed by—non-Christians. There has 
been little or no contact with the develop- 
ing religious thought of the West, and 
persecution has made them more jealous 
of their beliefs. 

After the capture of Constantinople the 
Turks made separate ‘“millets” of the 
Armenian Christians, Greek Christians and 
Jews, placing in the hands of a patriarch 
selected by the Sultan and resident in 
Constantinople, both the spiritual and 
political affairs of their people. The 
_ Armenian patriarch had representatives 

in every bishopric. Thus there was built 
up a system of mixed politics and religion. 

* ac 7% 


The history of the Armenians has been 
remarkably parallel to that of the Jews, 
. with the difference that, through all calam- 
ities and persecutions, the former have 
managed to maintain the greater part of 
their strength in their old home land. 
Many, however have been scattered among 
all nations. 

When they were first heard of about 1000 
years before Christ they were a distinct 
people, but from that time onward they 
were conquered repeatedly by their stronger 
neighbors: the Babylonians, the Medes and 
Persians, the Seleucidae, the Romans. 


From shortly after the beginning of the 
Christian era until 632, when the country 
fell to the Byzantines, was Armenia’s age 
of independence. 

The apex of power and culture was 
reached during the latter part of that 
period. Then, as Visoount Bryce put it, 
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the race was arrested just when their 
capacities were beginning to bear fruit.” 


Since that time, for thirteen hundred | 


years, the Armenians have really never had 
a chance. In 636 they were conquered by 
the Arabs and ruled by governors appointed 
by the Caliphs. They became part of the 
empire of the Seljuk Turks until it split 
up in 1157. They were raided and harassed 
by the Asiatic nomads bound westward, 
finally by the devastating Timur-the-Lane. 

Their nobility had fled to Byzantium with 
the coming of the Arabs. After Timur 
ee of the common people migrated to 

ilicia. 


ance of old Armenia. 


Then in 1828 the Russians pushed south 


to take a hand in the division of the old 
Armenian territory. In 1878 Russia made 
her farthest southward advance, conquer- 
ing the Turkish-Armenian Sanjaks, of 
Batum, Ardahan and Kars. Since then 
the Armenians have lived with varying 
fortunes under the three jurisdictions: 
Turkey, Persia and Russia. 
* * * 


Much of the bloody suffering that has 
befallen the Armenians of Turkey, during 
the past half century is ascribed indirectly 
to Russia. 

The Armenians under Turkish rule had 
been impoverished and oppressed for a long 
time. Russian assumption of _ their 
championship, and her demands for re- 
forms incensed the Turks; and, after the 
unprincipled Abdul Hamid II. became Sul- 
tan, all restraint was removed and whole- 
sale massacres took place. Probably a 
million or more Armenians lost their lives 
in these horrible slaughters. Of these 600,- 
000 were done to death, it is estimated, 
during the World War. 

For a brief period after the Armistice, 
the Armenians dreamed of a restored in- 
dependence in their old home land between 
the Black and the Caspian seas, but the 
patriotic fervor which this dream aroused 
only served to draw down on their heads 
increased persecution from the Turks when 
the scheme fell through. 

Hundreds of thousands of refugees fled 


from Turkish Armenia to Russian Armenia. 


and augmented the famine conditions, 
which in turn took their toll of many 
thousands. It was under these conditions 
that recent western’ relief measures 
probably saved the lives of myriads. 

What was recognized as Russian Armenia 
before the World War, the region which 


served as the refuge of Armenians, has 


been markedly lessened in extent by a 
post-war treaty between the Turkey and 
Soviet Russia. ae, 

By this agreement, known as the Treaty 


of Kars, Turkey has restored to her most — 


of the areas conquered by Imperial Russia 


in 1878. —Abridged from The National 


with tragic suddenness “the development of Geographical Society Bulletin. 


In the 16th century the Osmanli 
Turks and the Persians shared the domin-. 
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It isn’t what you start that counts; it’s 
what you finish. 


The man who receives all his pay in 
money gets poor wages. 


If you would convince a man that he does 
wrong, do right.—Thoreau. 


The highest courage you can ever show 
is to dare to do your duty. 


What a man does is the real test of what 
a man is.—William Matthews. 


The way to heaven—turn to the right 
and keep straight on.—Spurgeon. 


When self the wavering balance holds, 
‘tis rarely right adjusted.—Burns. 


If you are not too large for the place 
you occupy, you are too small for it. 


A man with push will get there, but it 
takes a man with character to stay there. 


Youre bound to make mistakes, but let 
them be new ones, not the same old ones. 


Reputation is what men and women think 
of us; character is what God knows of us. 


We have two ears and one tongue, that 
we should hear much and say little—Zeno. 


If we cannot strew life’s path with 
flowers, we can at least strew it with smiles. 
—Dickens. 


Let friendship creep gently to a height. 
If it rush to it, it may soon run itself out 
of breath.—Fuller. 


The devil in some shape is being made 
welcome in the home where the Bible has 
dust on it—Ram/’s Horn. 


Everybody who tries to make others 
happy gets paid for it in Heaven’s money, 
in happiness to self—Ram’s Horn. 


“When we are alone, we have our thoughts 
to watch; in our family our tempers; and 
in society our tongues.—Hannah More. 


A man that has simplicity, honesty, truth- 
fulness, purity and. fidelity, whether he is 
rich or poor, is prosperous.—H. W. Beecher. 


Right and wrong in every bosom work 
their own result at last, grow their own 
true fig or thistle e’er the harvest time is 
past. 


I find the great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand as in what direc- 
tion we are moving.— Oliver Wendall 
Holmes. 


My text is “He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.” If you are satisfied 
with the security, down with the dust!— 
Dean Swift. 


Do you want to know the man against 
whom you have most reason to guard your- 
self? “Your looking-glass will show his 
face.—Whateley. 


Being in Christ, it is safe to forget the 
past; it is profitable to be diligent in the 
present; it is possible to be sure of the 
future.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Others will judge you, not by what you 
can be, but by what you are; but you must 
judge yourself, not by what you are, but by 
what you can be.—Ivan Panin. 


While the learned are fumbling the latch, 
and arguing about its weight and finish, 
the simple and poor have entered into the 
kingdom of heaven.—St. Augustine. 


Never bear more than one kind ‘of trouble 
at a time. Some people bear three kinds— 
all they have had, all they have now, and 
all they expect to have——E. KE. Hale. 


My mother! I loved her young and I 
love her old, and when. she goes she will 
take something with her which nothing in 
the world can ever make good to me again. 
—Rodney Stone. 


When everything goes against you, till it 
seems as if you could not hold out a minute 
longer, never give up then—it is just the 
place and time that the tide will turn.—Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


I am not careful for what may be a hun- 
dred years hence. He who _ governed the 
world before I was born will take care of 
it when I am dead. My part is to improve 
the present moment.—John Wesley. 

The truly happiest, sweetest, tenderest 
homes are not those where there has been 
no sorrow, but those which have been over- 
shadowed with grief and where Christ’s 
comfort was accepted—J. R. Miller. 


He who does the best he can is always 
improving. His best of yesterday is out- 
done to-day, and his best of to-day will 
be outdone to-morrow. It is this steady 
progress, no matter from what point it 
starts, that forms the chief element of all 
greatness and goodness. 


It is: better to live a holy life than to 
talk about it. We are told to let our light 
shine, and if it does we won’t need to tell 
anybody it does. The light will be its 
own witness. Lighthouses don’t ring bells 
and fire-cannon to call attention to their 
shining—they just shine—D. L. Moody. 
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a Specialty 


“IT WAS WORTH WHILE.” 


A Bible Society colporteur in the towns 
and villages of Corsica knocked one day 
at the door of a cottage in a mountain 
village. 

A woman received the New Testament 
with radiant countenance and called to her 
husband: “The book we have sought for 
so long and in vain has come at last to our 
very door! 

“It was worth while,” said the colporteur 

—“‘to walk long and far to give such people 
their hearts’ desire.” 


Ninth 


World’s Sunday School 


Convention 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
June 18-26, 1924 
Exceptional Opportunity 


by specially chartered 
“S.S. Marloch” 


Sailing from Montreal June 7; 
returning July 5 


From $295 — all expenses included 
Montreal back to Montreal 
All travel.arrangements under direction of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
Apply to 
H. C. PRIEST, Secy. 
538 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. 
TORONTO 
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THE ANGEL AT MONS 


The story of the Angel at Mons can 
never die. Its occasion was one of the 
crises in the world war, and wherever the 
history of that crisis is read the Angel 
will illumine the page. 

What ever of fact or fancy there may 
have been as to visible appearance, in 
contour of.smoke or cloud, or effect of 
light and shade, or any other thing, which 
men saw or thought they saw; whatever 
of impression may have been made by the 
great Spirit upon the minds of men, leading 
them to believe that the powers above were 
for them or against them; whatever, men 
saw or felt that gave pause to some and 
courage and cheer to others, there were 
three things that were not fancy but fact. 

There was the fact that God hears and 
answers prayer, even making “the clouds 
His chariot.” 

There was the fact that in Canada and 
elsewhere, millions were praying to Him. 

And there was the fact of the deliver- 
‘ance and help for which those millions 
prayed. 

God is ever the same; “Our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 

Wherever true hearts call upon Him, He 
hears and gives answer in His own wise 
and loving and almighty way, ever fulfilling 
His promise and pledge, “Call upon Me in 
the day of trouble and I will deliver thee 
and thou shalt glorify Me.” 

The present is a time of stress and 
strain ni ourown beloved Church. Ten 
thousand hearts are anxious and sore. It 
is a time of crisis, the greatest crisis in our 
Church’s history. It is a time of times for 
prayer, a time for every true heart to 
pray as they prayed in the crisis at Mons. 

And if they pray as then they prayed; 
He will answer as then He answered, and 
once again it will be said:—“The Angel 
of His Presence saved them.” 


WHAT TO READ IN THIS RECORD. 


Read and heed “The Angel at Mons” on 
this page. Get very near to God in prayer 


‘for our Church in her time of crisis. 


Read next page and “find wherein 
happiness consists, and where and how 
it comes in life. 

Read the Budget Statement, and see how 
the Deficit still remains, and how new open 
doors cannot be entered, and how existing 
work must be further retrenched. 

Read the different letters and articles 
on our Foreign Missions. Remember that 
in our Foreign Fields, set apart for our 
Church by World Comity in Missions, no 
other Church is working. They are left 
wholly to our Church. 

Remember that these fields have sixteen 
millions of people, nearly twice the popu- 
lation of Canada, for whom our Church is 
responsible. 

Remember that it means nearly fifty of 
these people to every member of our 
Church; that every member reading these 
words is responsible for fifty of these 
people, to give them the Gospel. 

Remember that many of our members are 
able to do but little, which means that 
others are responsible for more. 

Read these missionary letters with care, 
not merely a passing glance. Read them as 
if a personal letter to you. See in them 
your representatives at work. Try and 
catch their viewpoint as to results already 
accomplished and the need that still exists. 

Read the “By Ordinar’ Supper” and 
“Aunt Hitty’s De-fee-sit” and what ‘Pulpit 
and Pew” require of each other. 

Read everything, and see what is best, 
and then translate that best into action 
and life, and this issue of the REcorD wiil 
not have been in vain. 


“Be ye doers of the world and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves.” 
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“THE HAPPIEST PERSON I EVER 
KNEW.” 


“For many years I have been watching 
the pursuit of happiness. What a beating 
of the bushes! What a scurrying hither 
and thither I have seen. Yet have I never 
known a pursuer to capture happiness. I 
have come to think that no one who pursues 
happiness can ever hope to catch her.” 


Thus writes Mr. Irving Batcheller in “The 
American Magazine.” 


He then tells of some whom he thought 
were happy until he came to know them. 

Of Mark Twain who has written so 
much to make the world laugh, Mr. 
Batcheller says:— 


“He was kind and just and noble hearted, 
but he lacked one thing, the spiritual eye, 
the bridge of faith to lift his spirit above 
ie rand wall of fatalism which inclosed 

is life. 


“In the view of this incomparable humor- 
ist, birth was a misfortune, and life a 
pathetic doom of inescapable miseries. He 
was one of the unhappiest of men. 


“IT had heard much of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. There were not more than three 
men who had greater wealth. He lived in 
palaces. He engaged the friendship of the 
world leaders. He had studied the art of 
converting his riches into human welfare. 
His fame had travelled to the ends of the 
earth. I imagined that he must be the 
happy man it sought. 


“When my wife and I were invited to visit 
his home in Scotland, we found it lavish 
with all the splendor that wealth could 
supply. In the morning, in the midst of 
his friends he was often playful, He had 
the look of a happy man. 


“After dinner in the evening, there were 
musicians to entertain us. But often Mr. 
Carnegie would sit listening, his head rest- 
ing on his hand, looking downward, a sad- 
faced man. It was a characteristic look 
and attitude. 


_ “One evening General Henderson, a guest 
in the castle, said to him:— 


““Mr. Carnegie, you look sad. Yet a 
man so rich in friends and treasure and 
the consciousness of large accomplishment 
should be the happiest of men.’ 


“My friend, was the reply:—‘“I am think- 
ing that the time is near when I must leave 
it all. I would like to trade most of my 
treasure for a guaranty of twenty years 
of life and health. 


“In the midst of great abundance he felt 
the need of something he could not buy. 


“How often I saw him in later years 
looking down sadly, his head resting in:his 
hand, and doubtless with that haunting 
shadow in his mind. He was a great and 
.good man, but he was not the happy man 
I was seeking. 
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“In 1898,” when an editor—“I went to 
talk with Hetty Green, called the richest 
woman in the world. She was a bitter 
cynic and a most unhappy person, I 
thought.” 

“IT have since learned that wealth has 
greater success in preventing than securing 
happiness. I say this after a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with men and women who 
had it.’ 


“In France I met a woman of wealth as 
to whose happiness I had no doubt. While 
there, during the war, I visited a hospital 
for the treatment of burns with a remedy 
just discovered called ambrine. 


“A good looking nurse showed us her 
patients in different stages of recovery, un- 
winding the bandages, and, with gentle 
hands, applying the ambrine. 


“When we were leaving the hospital we 
were told that it was built by a Baroness 
de Rothschild who wished us to dine with 
her at her chateau that evening. 


“When we presented ourselves at the 
chateau, the baroness, in evening dress and 
jewel gave us a hearty welcome, and 
said:— 

“Gentlemen, you do not seem to know me, 
I am the nurse who showed you through 
the hospital this morning. 

“She enjoyed our astonishment, and told 
us that she went to work with the wounded 
every day from nine till four. Her face 
shone with happiness and health. 

“IT am convinced that the satisfaction that 
comes of human _ service will bring 
happiness, though it may not stay. Often 
it goes when youth and strength fail. 
Something more is needed. 


Mr. Batcheller then turns to men of 
knowledge rather than wealth, and speaks 
of John Burroughs, the naturalist. 

“What a picturesque and beloved figure! 
what a gentle spirit was his! 


“I looked forward to his first visit to 
our home, confident that I was to find him 
the happy man I had been seeking. 

“I never had met a famous man who was 
so real, so purged of vanity and affectation, 
so simple and sincere.” 

“But I soon learned that I must look 
farther for the the happy man I sought. In 


his talk there was an unsatisfied note; in 


his face a look of sadness,—He could believe 
in nothing beyond the reach of his senses. 
With all his knowledge, I feel that he knew 
not the one thing which he longed to know.” 


Mr. Batcheller then tells of where he 
found ‘‘the happiest person he ever knew.” 
He and his wife were on a visit to Hot 
Springs, North Carolina. One day his 
wife went to a little mission school, and told 
of a wonderful woman she had met. 

“We went to see her. An-old mountain 
woman, who kept a little boarding house, 


’ 
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her form bent with toil, but in her voice 
and countenance were a singular sweetness 
and gentleness. 


“We saw her often and always in her 
voice and look and manner was the un- 
mistakable note of happiness. And we 
learned of her life, full beyond most lives 
of hardship and toil. 


“Is it possible, I asked myself, that this 
poor woman has the priceless treasure 
which my rich friends had not? The much 
desired knowledge which my learned friends 
had not.” 


ieee secret of her happiness was simply 
told: 

“I asked the Lord to help me an’ he 
done it. When I knowed He were helpin’ 
me, I were happy Mister, an’ no burden 
were two much for me to b’ar. I could go 
an’ help the neighbors who had sick uns. 
Pears like the strength of Samson were in 
my body.” 

“Sometimes the neighbors would send for 
me to get the blues tuk off ’em, an’ I’d 
go an’ pray with ’em an’ nurse the sick, 
an’ tell ’em stories, an’ cheer ’em up.” 


The Editor has now, but little space to 
tell of “The happiest person I ever knew.” 
which the above recalled to mind and 
started him to write. 

It was in the winter of 1872 when at 
College in Halifax. The students some- 
times held service at Beech Hill, a small 
megro settlement in the bush, six miles 
back from the city. 

One Sabbath two of us started out. Many 
inches of fresh fallen hail made the walk- 
ing heavy and progress slow. 

At length the place was reached, the wee 
bit church opened and a service held with 
the fifteen or twenty gathered there. 

After service we were told of a sick 
woman near, and went to see her. A little 
hut, covered with single boards, with many 
an open crack. A small stove in the centre 
and close beside it, on a thin mat on the 
floor, lay the sick woman trying to keep 
warm. Bare poverty everywhere, dependent 
on neighbors almost as poor as herself. 

One would not have been surprised to 
find her willing to leave it all. But she had 
attained beyond that. 

‘“‘Whatever is de good Lord’s will. If He 
wants me to go I’se ready to go, If He 
wants me to stay here longer, I’se willin’ 
to stay.” 

That picture stands out on memory’s 
horizon as one of “the happiest persons I 
knew.” She had a peace which the world 
could not give nor take away. 
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The Budget 


By Rev. Dr. LAIRD. 


The total Budget Revenue for the year, 
including special contributions for Deficits, 
was $1,461,307.82, or $29,666.92 more than 
the disbursements. The accumulated de- 
ficits have therefore been reduced by this 
amount, and now stand at $328,881.12, as 
compared with $358,558.04 at the beginning 
of the year (exclusive of deficits on the 
Theological Colleges, the Statements of 
which have not yet been received). 

That the expenditures of the year have 
been fully met and the deficits reduced by 
a modest sum was due to the increased 
givings of congregations, to the ability of 
the Home and Foreign Mission Boards to 
make substantial transfers from Reserve 
Funds, and not least of all to the curtail- 
ment of the work. Indeed, the expenditures 
are approximately $118,000 less than in 
1922, and it is worthy of note that $80,000 
of this reduction was in the Department of 
Home Missions and Social Service. 


The givings of Congregations, including 
special offerings for Deficits or for particu- 
lar funds, totalled $1,216,045.80, an in- 
«crease of $21,462.50 over those of 1922 and 
$129,790 over those of 1921. It is known 
eto the Church that the Reserve funds are 
for the most part built up by bequests, and 
the Boards were fortunate in being able to 
make transfers amounting to $100,107 
(137,084 in 1922 and $91,636 in 1921). 

The item of General Expense embraces 
the expenses of the General Assembly, its 
Special Committees and the travel of Com- 
missioners, the expenses of the General 
Board and the maintenance of the Trea- 
surer’s office at Toronto, and the Agent’s 
office at Halifax. They are about $6,000 
less than for the previous year. 


The loyalty and generosity of the 
Membership of the Church, under trying 
and unsettled conditions, are worthy of 
all praise. And, yet, the forecast of a 
year ago, that important work would be 
sacrificed, has been painfully realized. 
That further drastic retrenehment may 
not take place in 1924, an earnest appeal 
is made to every Presbytery and every 
Congregation to raise their full Budget 
allocation. 


Budget Statement - 1923 


BUDGET STATEMENT - 1923 
The Budget receipts and disbursements for the. whole Church 


for the year ended December 31, 1923, are as follows :— 


Contributions of Congregations, unallocated 


W.M.S. (East and West), for work in the Budget 


Receipts 
Contributions of Congregations specially designated to particular funds.. 
(distributed among the™ 
funds according to the appropriations fixed by the General Assembly).. 


eeceeereseccon 


eeeecescceorssoeececeres® 


Interest; Donations, *6UC..s.csecscgcctedpisseysessdscthstecsecods vases cneneswcraadetertepesteaeesbetednrosupne 


Transfers from Home and Foreign Mission Reserves 
Special Contributions for Deficits 


eee oeeesrooceorecseeseeseses 


(Home and Foreign Missions and 


Sabbath = Schools ). Arik sc cal, sade, chteaas lac sou cea tacoiausdeansecasapeet su qshesabaastaeeemnean tanta Matanes 


Balance at Debit, December 31, 1923 


Disbursements 

Debit balances, January 1, 1923:— 

Ponies WiSsiGnss coin eines ea esc aie eon eee ah noses $100,000.00 

TEGPEIE TIA MISSIONS. ccciscracnishenccttebounawteacstorote bya seh 252,809.59 

SED CHOOIS GE SY os beck ettocrctecuer ch siesaateseuteeer evades 5,748.45 
Home=Missions. and "Social | Services cc sicpesasceashsccncdeeessenane cnetantne 
HO PELL TIM ASST ONS ch oioconencece oeshsasnetane oeent are steoes enteunqnsleb usta peveaiigecnceaes 
Aved and Infirm: Ministers’ WONG .2i. cs cspssnsgeeancecdostagesaras eeeehexat ss 
POULO- AUX OID LOS acy este Senet eee ec cece aus ten ay Wale enn bait sy deeatpeaisiers ta 
Missionary & Deaconess Training Home..........cccesseceeereeees 
NESES Ae) dial Coke WE er Da ec pho it IMU rn ah oy br ee Sy PORN PR eR 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund (West) 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund (East) 
BUT SAL Vc cess ee tack ae erste tee lccy sags sncteeser dest aamtenedegnyeipalevarsy ion tey ties caansiaees 


Colleges :— 


1S ELS: > car oe OER Bh ka erty SO mean err mer el near yey a ee Sa: 
NORE OR ee ee GE Re he ae ean eee eo 


SIC AEO OTE eee esis Dee a ea eA Ses MOUE ad cakdna estate yehnnks anys pouanen wat tee 
RG BeresOn ore eee aaah ee aE ON et ihes Eien betes aa eteleans teneats 
PW @StIMINS COL Ed abe eects ee oeaa seen es arb ean t Sabres oann Je aeeemenmersceee 
(aes hyg: ae Ee 1s cceebe ourre oem oben by hone mga here per anmme Rrern a Riya 
General Fx pense: .ccccsscicssess-vacttenscasoptsnsancetaancguencnenescdsobwserbaciseasentet 


CeO o OSH OHH EEE ESSE TOES EE ESSE SEE OE EO OD 


POO OE OCHS HESS HOEEE HES OTH SD DOSE EHED 


OOPS HOES TCO OHHH EH TELE HE HSHOOHOEH OHH FOESH ESET EH ETO OHHH EL ESSEEEE 


$585,823.61 
548,538.40 
30,000.00 
24,058.47 
8,207.20 
29,825.25 
24,000.00 
500.00 
1,600.00 


16,520.81 
4,500.00 
4,500.00 

19,000.00 

12,000.00 

15,000.00 
7,070.75 
7,000.00 
1,000.00 


92,485.91 


$ 332,600.90 


831,503.69 


64,324.77 


73,981.29 
100,107.22 


58,789.45 
328,881.12 


$1,790,188.44 


$358,558.04 


$1,431,630.40 
$1,790,188.44 


Budget Givings of Congregations, By Synods. 


Name of 1910 

Synod Receipts 
Maritime _............. $ 78,320 
Mont.-Ottawa ........ 97,773 
Tor.-Kingston ........ 155,220 
Ham.-London ........ 110,570 
Manitoba ....%.......... 52,02) 
Saskatchewan ........ 17,084 
SAAD GEC huss oaeestevects 16,175 
B. Columbia ............ 32,446 


$559,913 


1915 
Receipts 


$ 88,912 
143,505 
217,179 
174,937 

62,587 
41,499 
20,339 
28,530 


$777,488 


1922 
Receipts 
including 


Spec. Off’g. 


$ 154,128 
212,323 
354,826 
241,648 

96,687 
56,454 
34,374 
44,141 


$1,194,581 


1923 
Receipts 
including 


Spec. Off’g. 
$ 161,448.70 


203,241.14 
351,348.05 
252,251.11 
90,967.83 
71,079.46 
34,666.51 
51,411.71 


$1,216,414.36 


1923 & 24 


Allocations 


$ 210,000 
320,000 


500,000 — 


~ 375,000 
150,000 
115,000 

60,000 
70,000 


———— end 


$1,800,000 
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Our Church Calendar 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the ministry; also of 


meetings of Presbytery so soon as date is 
fixed. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Owen Sound, first Wednesday, June, 1924. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 


Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2 Wed., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College. 
Hamilton-Lond., Woodstock, last Mon. April. 
Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Arcola, Redvers, Sept. 

Bruce, Southampton, May 22, 10.80. 

Huron, Clinton, 2nd Tues., May. 

Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, Ist Tues., July 
asm, 

Lindsay, Bobcaygeon, June 24, 11 a.m. 

Lunenburg-Yarmouth, Mahone, March. 

Miramichi, New Carlisle, June 25, 10.30 a.m. 

Montreal, Montreal. 

Benecville, Orangeville, 2nd Tues,- May 
OOs . 

Peace River, Sexsmith, August. 

Portage la P., Arden, 6 May 2 p.m. ~ 

Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, 2nd Tues., May. 

Saugeen, Palmerston, 8 Apr. 9.380 a.m. 


Calls From 

Knox Prince George, B.C., to Mr. S. T. 
Galbraith, of Okanagan Centre, B.C. 

Whycocomagh, N.S., to Mr. D. J. Morrison, 
of Strathlorne, N.S. 

Cookstown, etc., Ont. to Mr. R. W. 
Beveridge, of Mull, Ont. 

Chalmers, Kingston, Ont., to Mr. Geo. A. 
Brown, of St. Andrews, Barrie. 

St. Andrews, Peterboro, to Mr. James W. 
Gordon, of Mitchell, Ont. 


Tavistock, Ont., to. Mr. H. G. Crozier, of 
Chalmers, Winnipeg, Man. 


Riverside, N.S., to Mr. J. A. Bradley, of 
Blue Rocks, N.S. 

Vermilion, Alta., to Mr. M. S. Kerr, of 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 

Common, etc., Ont., to Mr. H. R. Williams, 
of Massey, Ont. 

High Park Ch., Toronto, Ont., to Dr. R. S. 
Laidlaw, of Winnipeg, Man. 

Avondale Ch., Tilsonburg, Ont., to Mr. G. 
C. Mitchell, of Rothsay, Ont. 

First Church, Hanna, Alta., to Mr. John 
Pate, of Gleichen, Alta. 

Birch Hills, Alta., to Mr. D. O. MacArthur. 

First Church, West St. John, N.B., to Mr. 
W. McN. Matthews. 

Mt. Stewart, P.E.I., to Mr. B. H. Pen- 
warden, of Harcourt, N.B. 

Haney & Hammond, B.C., to Mr. C. H. Daly, 
of Laduc, B.C. 

Knox Ch., Milton, Ont., to Mr. W. D. Mc- 
Intosh. 

Balfour St., Brantford, Ont., to Mr. Alex. 
R. Gibson, of Gore Bay, Ont. 


Inductions Into 

Preeceville & Sturgis, Sask., March 7, Mr. 
H. D. Pringle. 

Bentpath, Ont., March 11, Mr. Hugh Craig. 

Ladysmith, B.C, March 12, Mr. Wm. Gra- 


am. 
St. Andrews, Vernon, B.C., March 16, Mr. 


W. A. Guy 
Bethany Ch, Ottawa, Ont., Mr. W. A. 
Dobson. 
Chalmers, Kingston, Ont., March 28, Mr. 
Geo. A. Brown. 


Resignations of 

Ailsa Craig & Carlisle, Ont., to Mr. W. H. 
Geddes. 

Wellesley, Ont., Mr. A. Edington. 

River John, N.S., Mr. C. D. McIntosh. 

Cardston, Alta., Mr. Robt. Aylward. 

Sunny Brae, N.S., Mr. D. Fraser. 

Consort, Alta., Mr. Angus Sutherland. 

Knox, Wroxeter, Ont., Mr. C. A. Ferguson. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 

Rev. J. R. Mann, M.A., at Coboconk, Ont., 
on March 10th, in his 63rd year. 

Rev. Alexander Leslie, M.A., at Chesley, 
Ont., on March 5th, in his 78th year. 


DEFENDING THE FAITH. 


We entirely agree with Dr. Jowett that 
we must contend for the faith in “the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus,” but that does not mean 
that we are to cease contending for the 


faith. 
Two duties rest on God’s people. Their 
first duty is to contend for the faith. This 


is a primary obligation, springing out of 
loyalty to Christ. To be loyal to Christ we 
must contend for the things that he taught. 


Our second duty is to contend for these 
things “in the spirit of Christ.” We are 
to be gentle -and kind and courteous and 
considerate. Jesus was never coarse or 
vulgar. 

But Jesus always spoke his mind plainly 
and unmistakably. We resent the implica- 
tion, which is to-day so common, that the 
men who are contending for the faith have 
not “the Spirit of Christ.” — Watchman 
Haaminer. 


Our Foreign Missions 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR IN KOREA. 
By Rev. W. R. Footer, D.D. ~ 


Vladivostok, Pyengyang, Wonsan! In 
these three places, hundreds of miles apart, 
the months of 1923 have been spent. 


Vladivostock, Siberia. 

The wave of revolution that rolled east- 
ward across Siberia reached its limit, 
when, near the end of October, 1922, the 
Bolshevik government found itself establish- 
ed in Vladivostok. From that day forward 
the Korean Church, which, since the allied 
occupation, had been remarkably buoyant 
and progressive, met with a- challenge, 
which deprived it of much valued freedom. 


First, the schools were closed. This 
was a great disappointment to the Chris- 
tians. Next to the church itself they prize 
their schools. They are looked upon as 
the nursery of its future membership, and 
as an active evangelistic agency. 


Next, an order was issued, forbidding 
instruction in Sabbath schools to children 
under seventeen years of age. The Bible 
institute, which began its winter course with 
an unusually large number of students, 
had to close when hardly begun, and it be- 
came necessary to cancel the program of 
district Bible classes. 


Much of this opposition was-not from the 
Russian authorities, but from Russian- 
speaking communistic Koreans, to whom 
the government allows a large measure of 
freedom. These remarks about the Korean 
church apply generally to the condition of 
the less active Greek church as well. 


The Korean Christians have adjusted 
themselves to the new conditions and are 
giving more attention to the purely evan- 
gelistic side of the work. Some new groups 
have been added to the list. One congre- 
gation recently wrote to Korea asking a 
minister to become their pastor, saying 
that his salary for a year was on hand in 
advance. 


It seems almost certain that, although the 
Church in Siberia has received a check, it 
will not go back to what it was even as 
late as 1920. 


Pyengyang, Korea. 


The Korean General Assembly has 
various interests to which it gives keen 
attention. Its activity in Foreign Mis- 
sions is commendable. Every congregation 
is greatly concerned with the education of 
all children from Christian homes. Schools 
are also emphatically advocated as an 
evangelising agency. 

At the head of all church schools and 
Bible institutes stands the Theological 
Seminary. It is an institution dear to the 


hearts of all Christians. Great progress 
has been made since the first seven students 
met in a small Sunday school room to begin 
their studies. That was seventeen years 
ago. Now the graduates number 342, and 
450 under-graduates are enrolled. 

The new college is greatly appreciated 
by the Koreans. It is a beautiful building 
well suited to meet the present needs, and 
is the gift of Mr. McCormick, of Chicago. 


My appointment is Church History with 
classes also in New Testament. 


The Seminary publishes a_ religious 
magazine principally for the benefit of 
graduates, students and all Christian 
leaders. As one of the assistant editors I 
have found it necessary to give at least 
a month of time to this publication. 


Wonsan, Korea. 

On returning to Wonsan after several 
years in fields farther north, I was impress- 
ed with many things as I renewed my 
acquaintance with once familiar ground; 
but most of all by the open door, and the 
wonderful opportunity for work,—work, 
too, which yields the best results. 


I went into the High School when the 
term began after our Annual Meeting, and 
taught daily with much satisfaction until 
the Christmas holidays. 

I was anxious also to keep in touch with 
the evangelistic side of the church’s ac- 
tivity, and arranged my plans so as to have 
at least Saturday and Sunday free for 
that department. 

The people seem more ready to give the 
missionary and*his message a welcome now 
than they did a few years ago. There are 
villages waiting to be entered, churches 
hoping to be strengthened, and a section 
of the city seriously needing a new church 
as a base to operate from. 

If a missionary only had more time, or 
better, if only we had more missionaries, 
much now neglected could be attempted and 
accomplished. 

If anyone on reading this should say, 
“Let the native church do these things,” 
I would reply that our Korean brethren are 
doing well, but they have it in them to do 
more effective work when there is a mis- 
sionary to show them the way, strengthen 
and teach them. 


Wonsan is the largest city in our Mission 
and the population is steadily increasing. 


Ours is the only High School for boys 
anywhere in this part of the country. Most 
of the students are young men, many of 
them from believing homes, and several 
of them sons of Christian leaders. 


~ 
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They are looking forward soon to the 
day when they will begin, each for him- 
self, as men, to face the responsibilities of 
life. Their homes and life of their boyhood 
days are behind them; the world is before 
them. 

On their way from the one to the other 
they have come to stay for a time with 
us. They come to be fitted for something 
useful in life: to gain knowledge, courage, 
moral power. 

We receive them, and to these virtues 
we urge them to add self-control, impartial 
judgment, self-sacrifice in service for 
others, and we aim to instill into their 
minds from the first day until they gra- 
duate that the highest end for which we 
live is, through His son Jesus Christ; to 
know God, to enjoy His salvation, to love 
His Word, and to do His will. 


* * * 


It is a high calling that is thus open to 
the missionary. The bright young men 
throughout the churches here are from such 
schools. They are in evangelistic work; 
they are our school teachers, and are 
growing up into the ministry. 

Some of our pastors and_ theological 
students have passed through the common 
school, high school, and are college gradu- 
ates. . 

In the school our regular teachers are 
all officers in the church and earnest Chris- 
tians. Two are elders and one is a minis- 
ter. The latter spent some years with us 
before he took his seminary -course. 

After graduating in theology he was for 
a time pastor of one of the largest con- 
gregations in Korea. Later he became the 
General Assembly’s missionary among his 

own countrymen in Japan, from whence 
he came to us. 

Thus closes twenty-five years of service; 
years marked by mistakes, failures and 
perhaps some progress. 

Of them all, for the writer, none has 
brought more pleasant tasks, or been more 
uniformly enjoyed than the one to which 
we now wave a parting farewell—1923, 


TRUE AND STEADFAST. 


President Benjamin Harrison said: “The 
Presbyterian Church has been steadfast for 
liberty, and it has kept steadfast for edu- 
cation. It has stood as stiff as a steel 
beam for the faith delivered to our fathers, 
and it still stands with steadfastness for 
that essential doctrine—the inspired Word. 


It is not an illiberal Church. There is no 
body' of Christians in the world that opens 
_its arms wider to all who love the Son of 
God. Though it has made no boast or 
shout, it has yet been an aggressive Church. 
‘It has been a missionary Church from the 
beginning.” 
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CONVERTS PERSECUTED IN INDIA. 


By Rey. J. R. Harcourt, KHARUA. 


To live and testify for Christ in India 
requires courage, endurance and sacrifice. 
Our Christian community on Kharua, of 
nearly 800 souls, has been won in the face 
of opposition and sore persecutions. 


Family Persecution. 


Persecution by relatives is always one 
of the hardest to bear. 


Sewa of J. . - was cursed and made 
an outcaste by his uncle who deliberately 
abused his wife also. His cattle were 
rendered lame beyond hope of recovery. 
Cattle were turned into his standing grain 
and the crops destroyed often in the dark-- 
ness of the night or when Sewa was absent 
from home. No redress was possible, 
except that slowly but surely the whole 
village are turning over to believe in Sewa 
and his Saviour. . . 


Moti of P. was treated by his 
relatives worse than was Sewa, even his 
own wife refusing to cook, or look after 
his children, for him. Slowly but surely he 
has won the only redress that was possible. 
All the families of his community have 
come to Christ. 


The Rajputs at first despised him, but 
eventually have been so won that, when 
he was once away from home and his cattle 
had gone astray, they went out into the 
jungle and searched for and brought them 
home and cared for them until he returned 
some three days later. 

Babu of N. . . ., cast out of home by 
his relatives, had to live in the fields and 
on whatever his aunt could convey in secret 
to him. At last he was driven from the 
place, and is now working on the building 
work being done in Kharua. 


» His father visited him several times, 
but when he found he was not to be moved 
left him in disgust and with his curse 
instead of a blessing. 


Khacharu of B. . . -; had his wife 
abducted by her uncle and sold by her 
father to a low caste man for Rs. 200. 
The wife is helpless in the hands of her 
father, but there are signs of both the 
father and the new husband being tired 
out with trying to avoid being caught. 
The case is in court at present. 


Kana of K. . . . had his wife abducted 
by her father, sold to another man for a 
large sum of money, and kept on the move 
for the last nine months. Kana is sorely 
tried seeking to trace up his lost wife, 
who is moved from one State to another 
so as to avoid being caught. 


Here again there are signs of the cruel 
father being tired of his work and wishing 
to see the girl settled with her rightful 
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husband. But what of the condition and 
mind of the benighted wife! 


Kacharu of A... ., just lately baptized, 
had his house and all his grain burned by 
one of his own relatives. No positive proof, 
and hence no redress. 


Caste Persecution. 


Persecutions by different castes have 
been of the bitterest kind. : 

Dhaniya of K. . . with his fellows 
had their women beaten, household utensils 
broken and homes and grain all destroyed 
by fire. Redress obtained with reference 
to their homes and grain. 


Govind of G. . . was taken from his 
threshing floor and compelled to go to a 
village in another State not far from’ his 
own home. Here, although an old man, 
his hands were tied to a stick at his feet 
and he was beaten and money was demand- 
ed of him. 


When he refused, he had a heavy stone 
placed on his back while still in this stoop- 
ing position. The pain became so great for 
the old man that at last he gave in and 
agreed to give Rs. 300, which was the 
amount they demanded. 


The case was tried and re-tried in court, 
costing him great expense of both time and 
money. Part payment was offered in 
settlement. It was not accepted, and for 
four years he has been trying to get a 
judgment against the man to recover the 
cash. 


Sentence was given in court against the 
culprit, but no cash was recovered. The 
ease still is unsettled, but in the meantime 
a once wealthy man has become ruined 
and unsettled in mind. 


Gabba of H. P. . . ., stoned by his own 
relatives and caste fellows. Forced to do 
labour for no remuneration. Beaten and 
stoned by the petty officials of the village: 
Held his tongue and has now nearly the 
whole village with him. Brought the 
village Brahman to Christ and many of 
the high caste men are openly confessing 
that Gabba and his teachings are the means 
of changing their lives. We expect a big 
ingathering there soon. 


Many of the persecutions like that en- 
dured by Gabba are partly by and through 
the castes, and partly by the local officials. 


Dewa of J. . . ., beaten by the local 
patel and one family of Rajputs in part- 
icular. Three times has he been beaten, 
once by a club and twice with a shoe, which 
is considered a great disgrace. So hard 
has the opposition become that he a short 
time ago left his village for a time. 


Steadily his power is being felt, and many 
others are being baptised in the district 
as well as in his own village. The children 
have learned the Christian bhajans, and 
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women sing them when grinding their 
grain. 


Bhera of T. . . with his companions 


was thrown on the ground, beaten by the | 


petty officials of the village, and their hair 
ruthlessly cut from their heads with a 
sickle. His cattle were poisoned and crops 
destroyed. In six months he became an old 
grey-headed man. 


His caste men led him into drink, then 
falsely accused him of stealing, and had 
him cast into jail at a time when his cotton 
crop should have been gathered. He has 
not retained his high position in the village, 
but to-day is honoured and has received 
even more land to work from these same 
village officials. 


Bhura of K. .. . and his companions 
were forbidden by the high caste men of 
the village to take water from the well 
that his ancester had dug, and from which 
the Christians had been drinking for the 
last eight years. 


They were called into court by a petty 
official with the pretence of finding some 
settlement of the trouble, were kept there 
for three days, and when others came with 
food for them, they also were taken and 
cast into jail. . 

Then while starving, they were brought 
out and asked about their troubles and who 
they were, etc. 


When they mentioned the name of Chris- 


tian they were cuffed and kicked and beaten 
and told, “Your heads are turned, go back 
to jail until you learn to know that you 
are only miserable Ballais.” 


This was done in the absence of the 
higher official. On his return from leave 
the matter was presented to him. All his 
underlings with one consent declared there 
was no truth in the accusations, and that 
the men had been treated well, and that 
they were only detained until all details 
could be gathered. 


The case has been decided in this way, ~ 


that the Christians and Ballais shall have 
the right to drink from the well their 
fore-fathers dug, but from a new platform 
that shall be built at State expense. 


Such are a few of the cases we have had. 
Whenever there has been an opportunity, 
none of these men has missed a chance to 
testify for Christ. Hence, it is that the 
work goes forward. 


Non-Christians have yet to learn that 
Christianity thrives on persecution, while 
also many of our village men (as well as 
some more enlightened) have yet to learn 
to beware of the man who is desirous of 
baptism under “your protection.” 


SL TES TS 


The jeweler who would repair a watch 
by polishing the case and the preacher who 
substitutes education for faith are engaged 
in a similar work. 
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MEDICAL WORK. AT CHANGTE, 
HONAN. > 


By Dr. P. C. LESLIE. 


Constituency: 2,000,000 people. Patients: 
150,000 in thirty years, over 6,000 last year; 
thousands of towns and villages represented. 


The earliest medical work in the Changte 
field was carried on in the town of Chu- 
wang, thirty miles east of Changte city. 
Here Dr. William McClure became widely 
known and crowds of patients were attract- 
ed. 


In 1897 the women’s: hospital at Chu- 
wang was opened by Dr. Jeanie I. Dow, 
and a good work was begun before the 
Boxer rising, which interrupted all mis- 
sionary efforts. 


My -first recollection of her work was 
one day when I thoughtlessly intruded into 
the women’s court-yard. There on the 
ground sat a group of Chinese women 
surrounding the fair-haired foctor from the 
west, and they were getting what they 
had never got before—they were getting 
taught! 


Who ever heard of women being taught? 
Certainly none of these women ever had. 
And here they were learning, “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me.” Better 
still they were learning, “Jesus Loves Me.” 


During all the years since that time 
many thousand more have learned the same 
glad story, under the same circumstances, 
and from the same lips. 


Hospital work was opened at Changte 
city about 1897, by the late Dr. Menzies. 


It too was interrupted in 1900 by 
the Boxer rising and re-opened in 1902 
when Dr. Leslie was appointed, Chuwang 
not being occupied again as a mission 
station. 


“Dr. Dow, who had been engaged in 
country evangelistic work, opened the 
women’s hospital about a year later, the 
only women’s hospital in North Honan and 
one of the largest in North China. 


The arrival of Dr. Isabelle McTavish, 
- in 1915, relieved the pressure of the ever- 
increasing work, and has made further 
expansion possible. 

In 1913 the men’s hospital, which had 
been a part of the main mission compound 
at Changte, moved into new and extensive 
buildings half a mile away, and has since 
been known as Erskine Hospital, as many 
friends in Erskine Church, Montreal, had 
contributed to the new buildings. 


_ At first treatment was entirely free, 
but now for many years a small charge 
has been made for each treatment. Later 
the cost of the treatment was charged for. 
This doubtless has reduced the number of 
patients with trivial complaints, but the 
numbers coming have still been very large 
and have taxed the staff to the utmost. 
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The evangelistic opportunity has been a 
wonderful one. Not less than 150,000 
patients, with many thousands of their 
friends, have heard the Gospel, have taken 
literature home with them, and have told 
to many thousands more what they have 
seen and heard—and some of them what 
they have felt. 

Prejudice has been removed, doors have 
been opened, souls have been won, churches 
have grown up; the work of the hospitals 
having been the thin edge of the wedge. 


One of the greatest achievements of 


‘medical mission work is one that often goes 


unnoticed. For thousands of years the 
Chinese have had no relief in time of sick- 
ness or suffering; the methods of their 
own doctors were unscientific and irrational, 
they were useless and even harmful. Still 
the people had great faith in their doctors, 
and western medicine was at first at a 
great discount. 


A revolution in their ideas has now 
taken place, and modern medicine is every- 
where sought after. A new era for suffer- 
ing millions in this generation, and many 
more in future generations, has set in. 
Medical missions has won the day, the 
better day. 


During the past year, with more than 
six thousand treated, a large measure of 
self-support has been reolized. The evange- 
listic work has’ been particularly en- 
couraging and a large number of patients 
have declared their faith in Christ. 


we 


PRAYER ASKED FOR A MISSIONARY. 


By Rev. R. P. Mackay, D.D. 


The Rev. A. H. Barker, one of our stal- 
wart Korean missionaries, is very seriously 
ill. In a letter just received from Mrs. 
Barker, I can feel the throb of anguish 
and heart grief for the prayers of the 
Church that her husband may be restored 
to health and to service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barker first went to Korea in 
1911. He is a man of powerful frame and 
has perhaps expended his strength too 
generously. Missionaries are always under 
that temptation, because the harvest is so 
great and the laborers so few. It may have 
been a mistake, but an understandable and 
an excusable one. 


Mrs. Barker has a right, has she not, 
to claim the sympathy and prayerful sup- 
port of her Church, in whose service she 
and her husband laboured even to eXcess. 


I pass this appeal on to all who know 
the value of prayer and can visualize the 
need and the distress. “Call unto Me, and 
I will answer thee, and will show thee 
great and mighty things which thou know- 
est not.” 


Happiness escapes the man who runs 
after it. It overtakes the man who tries to 


_make others happy. 
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WAR AND PERILS IN KONGMOON. 


LETTER FROM Dr. JOHN A. MCDONALD. 


Kongmoon, December 6, 1923. 


Conditions here are serious, and we hard- 
ly know what will be. the next turn. 

Chan Kwing Ming’s men were within a 
few miles of Canton, but have been driven 
back somewhat. Sun has lost considerable 
ground and though he tried for months to 
take Chan in his own stronghold, he failed 
and was driven back quite a distance. Now 
we hear that the Northern forces are 
coming down this division of the Canton 
Hankow R.R. Chan’s men have taken 
Yeung Kong to the south of us. Some 
of the wounded were brought in last night. 


I wrote in my recent letter that we were 
unable to secure any red brick to continue 
the new building with. The contractor 
turned up ten days ago saying that he had 
secured bricks from another kiln and had 
the boats to contain them, but had tried 
to get a launch to tow them in Canton. 
All had refused, as they were either afraid 
of pirates or that the military would seize 
them.” 

He asked me if I would go with him to 
the local military commander. He wanted 
to hire one of his gunboats or launches 
which he had seized. I promised that I 
would, but in the meantime went down to 
see Mr. Hilliard, the Commissioner of 
Customs. 

I asked if he could put me in touch with 
a launch, for I knew that the military people 
would ask an exorbitant price. I had hopes 
that if Mr. Hilliard could not secure a 
launch, he would offer theirs. This he did, 
~ asking only that we pay for the coal used. 
The launch went off two days later with 
two junks for bricks. 


The next morning word came back that 
the launch had been fired on by pirates. 
The H. M. S. Robin was in at the time. 
Mr. Hilliard went off on board it. At 
about the same spot as the Customs launch 
had been fired on they found the pirates 
busy pirating another junk. Unfortunately 
for the pirates they fired on the gunboat 
which gave the latter an opportunity to 
return the fire. The pirates were rather 
badly treated without any damage to the 
gunboat or anybody on board. 


Mr. Hilliard then went on to Shek Kei 
to visit the official and claim protection 
for the launch. The following day they 
returned with enough bricks to make a be- 
ginning. The junks have gone off for more 
and we hope soon that we can see some 
progress. 


~ 


I have been sending our cook’s wages to 
Mr. Cousins, one of the missionaries in the 
Pok Loh district, who in turn sends it to the 
boy’s father. This district has been the 
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centre of the fighting, and this summer had 
the worst flood in fifty years. 


Mr. Cousins in acknowledging my last 
said that my letter reached him the day 
the city had been taken for the sixth time. 


The cook’s father wrote him two days 
ago that they had returned to their home, 
as the troops were gone. He said that the 
doors of the house and all the woodwork 
had been torn out and burnt as also their 
beds. All that remained was the shell of 
the home; further, that his two brothers 
had had to carry out two dead soldiers 
before they could go into the house. 

All their winter clothes had been taken. 
They could not buy beds nor could they 
get much food even if they had the money. 
They wanted to come out, but the fighting 
was between them and Canton. In other 
homes it was the same. 

A former amah’s home was even worse, 
and she had been forced to live with others 
until she could have the corpses, which were 
very badly decomposed, removed. 


If they were getting anywhere with the 
fighting one might overlook some things, 
but as far as we can see nothing is being 
accomplished more than rob the people and 
make a means of livelihood for a number 
of officials who should be at work. 


In spite of all this, and the pirates, who 
are very bad around here, Messrs. Broad- 
foot and Armstrong and Miss Crockett 
have been in the country a great deal and 
report an interested audience no matter 
where they go. It may be that the hard- 
ships are making men and women to think 
more of higher things. * 


Later, January 2, 1924. 

Re the new hospital, my last letter will 

explain some of the difficulty we are having 

in securing materials. Until this building 

is finished, nothing much can be done in 
the way of re-adjustment. 


We have no room for a mat-shed, and as a 
consequence even in, this cold weather we 
have men sleeping on the north verandahs, 
where they are exposed to all the wind and 
rain. 

I have another chapter to the brick story. 
When we were in need of more, the 
customs launch which had towed our first 
junks was not free. As a last resort I 
went to the local official asking for the 
loan of one of their gunboats, offering to 
pay for the coal used. 

I was not able to see the man in charge 
that day, and had to content myself with 
one of the underlings, who consented, but 
asked a big sum for the coal. 

I found out definitely how much coal 
would be required, then went back to talk 
price and ended by securing his promise 
to do so for about one-third what he had 
asked at first. 


- 


' 
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That same evening I saw his chief and 
told him what I needed and asked his help. 
He promised to help me, and the next 
morning when I went to headquarters 
was promised a boat and told that the 
commander had refused to allow me to pay 
for the coal, because of the treatment his 
men had had in the hospital during the 
trouble in June and earlier in the year. 


One of the boats went off with our junks, 
but was unable to wait until the bricks were 
loaded. A second went to tow them back, 
but in doing so asked for a loan of $50 for 
coal and food. No doubt they want to keep 
it, but the powers heard of it and a few 
days later the money was refunded. When 
all will be over, no one can tell. 


Sun Man is now talking of a boycott of 
all foreigners and their goods. Should the 
threat be carried out, it may mean a more 
serious time than we had two years ago. 
It is all over the refusal ‘to give him the 
customs surplus. The powers rightly hold, 
that should he get same, there would be 
trouble in every Province. 


OPEN DOORS IN KOREA. 


Rev. E. J. O. Fraser, of our Korean, Mis- 
sion, writes from Yongjung that the mis- 
Sionaries are eagerly looking for more help 
from Canada. He.States:— 


“This town of Yongjung has grown, 
during the year and a half we have been 
absent, to about twice its size. then. Of 
those who are coming in, a fair proportion 
are Christians, but many are not, and it 
opens up a fine opportunity for extension 
work here, had we but the workers to do it. 


“Already there has been started another 
church, meeting in our new Academy build- 
ing for worship. 


“This makes three churches now in the 
town of Yongjung, with an average total 
attendance of about 1,000 or more. In 
addition to this there is special session 
early in the morning for the scholars of the 
schools run by the church, with an attend- 
ance of about four hundred. 


“The map of this Kando district that I 
have in my study on the wall has on it 
marks of about fifteen places that have 
been opened as Christian places of worship 
since I left here last year. 


“The amount of work that might be done 
by an adequate force of workers may be 
guessed at when it is considered that this 
much has been done with no increase of 
workers, either foreign or native, and with 
one missionary off the field for six months 
this year, leaving only Mr. Scott with school, 
churches, and all the hundred and one 
things that occur to do.” 


Those who follow that part of themselves 
which is great are great men, and those 
who follow that which is little are little 
men.—Mencius. 
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A CHINESE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Dri John A, McDonald, of our South 
China Mission, writes of a welcome given 
at the Mission to two new doctors joining 
the staff, Dr. McClure, jr., and Dr. Victoria 
Cheung,.a Canadian-born Chinese, who 
arrived at the same time. 


The address of welcome was given by the 
native Chinese pastor. After reading the 
last few verses of 1 Cor. 12, he said:— 


“We are gathered this afternoon to wel- 
come two master masons. In this province 
women do not work as masons, but Paul 
says that our bodies are the temples of the 
Living God. Are not doctors who give their 
lives to building up the human body there- 
fore masons? 


“After enlarging on this he continued :” 
As we face the south our right hand is to 
the west and the left to the east. Foreign- 
ers are called westerners and we Chinese 
easterners. Foreign nations are the right 
hand, China the left. 


“In the make up of the body both are 
needed. The right, though the more useful, 
cannot do without the left. 


“Christ is the Head, His Church the 
body, and we are the members of that 
body. Foreigner and Chinese are needed 
in the make-up of that body. 


“To-day we welcome two doctors, one a 
Canadian the other a Chinese, one male, 
one female. They graduated in the same 
class from the same university, Toronto, and 
have come here to work in the different 
departments of this hospital. 


“In this we see that no distinction has 
been made between male and female, 
foreign or Chinese. Let not any difference 
of race or position come in to disturb the 
working out of the ideal of this hospital, 
which is named Yan Tsai; Yan means love; 
and Tsai in its true meaning signifies to 
help a person across a river. Doctors are 
truly helping men and women to cross the 
stream of life with its many obstructions in 
the form of bodily ailments. You are 
doing it from love of Christ. 


“We Chinese speak of our wives as our 
right hand men, because they help us in 
the struggle of life. Though your work is 
in this hospital do not think that is all. 
You are a part of our native Church and 
must be our partners in winning souls. 


Turning to the non-Christians, he said 
that the aim of this hospital was not merely 
to heal men’s bodies, but also to point to 
the healer of men’s souls, Christ, 


Dr. Cheung spoke a few words in Chinese 
thanking Mr. Lee and the staff for their 
kindness, and told how she had reached one 
stage in her life’s ambition. Dr. McClure 
said that he had begun school again and 
was now in the First Primer, 
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WOMENS’ WORK IN FORMOSA. 
By Miss Liny ADAIR. 


Taihoku, Formosa, Feb. 1924. 
Dear RECORD:— 


Miss Haig and I have just returned from 
our visit to Taiko. It was good indeed to 
be among the warm-hearted Formosan 
women there. 


A new railway line running along the 
sea-coast brought us to Taiko in a little 
over four hours. Formosa is progressive, 
and travelling facilities are increasing, 
making it easy to reach out-stations. 


The church in Taiko has only been built 
fifteen years, but its light is shining bright- 
ly, and its influence felt. 

A few of the leading men are Christians, 
and others are favorable. The ex-mayor‘s 
wife is a Christian. 


The daughter of the present mayor has 
become a Christian while attending our 
Girls’ School in Tamsui. On her return 
home for her holidays, she not only led 
the women’s weekly meeting, but with 
others walked to a seaside village, where 
they had opened a mission. 


It is hard for any one in Canada _ to 
realize what it means for a young For- 
mosan girl, of a rich family, to do this. 
Old customs are breaking down. 


It was good to meet with old friends. 
I mention two. Ever since Sung-m learned 
to read, when she was sixty-two years of 
age, and giving up opium at the same time, 
which means a hard struggle, I have often 
held her up as an example to the dis- 
couraged or lazy who thought they were too 
old to learn. She is now seventy, an 
earnest, loving soul. Pia-so is a very 
capable woman. It is still her heart’s desire 
to be a Biblewoman. In two years her 
son will be ready to enter the Middle School, 
Tamsui, and then she will be free to com- 
plete her course at the Women’s School. 
Meantime she is a good worker in her home 
church. 


At the afternoon meetings the Book of 
Acts was taken up, and on the last two 
days, a talk on each chapter studied was 
given by the women. 


At the daily Bible class, a small group 
studied the life of Paul and the Epistle to 
the Philippians; others as they were able 
to read the Gospels or Catechism. 


A class of girls learned to write Roman- 
ized Chinese, and since our return several 
have written to us. 


Visiting the homes of Christians, new 
hearers and their neighbors is an im- 
portant part of the work. We spent two 
days visiting groups of Christians in 
villages a distance from town, and every 
pues morning was given to visiting nearer 
y. 
In one village two women said they 
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wanted to learn to read, and a Christian. 
relative has promised to teach them. After. 
leaving the house I said to the Christian 
woman, I hoped she would have the joy 
of leading them to Christ. 


“Oh!” she said, “It is hard for these 
rich people to become Christians.” 


“But you are rich” I replied. 


‘Remember the troubles I had,’ was her 
answer. 


I knew she referred to the fact that 
her late husband had taken in another 
wife, and she was despised, and ill-treated. 
So many sorrow-laden women have come 
to Jesus and found peace. 


In this part of the Island it is very 
common for a man to have two or three 
wives. At present there are two sets of 
three wives attending church. In both 
homes, before hearing the Gospel, there 
was much quarrelling, but now they are 
living happily together. 


Just before Chinese New Year is a 
favorite time for weddings, and many were 
the long processions we met. There was 
the middle woman, in a sedan chair, who 
had arranged the match—the band, a 
ragged crowd playing flutes, cymbals and 
drums;—a pig and a goat stretched on 
racks to look as lifelike as possible;— 
trays suspended from poles, carried by 
two men, on which were spread out the 
bride’s trousseau—dresses, jewelry, money, 
ornaments, cakes of ‘various kinds, and 
presents for the groom and his family; 
the furniture for her room. ~ 


Last of all was the bride, in a closed, 
highly decorated sedan-chair. She prob- 
ably had never seen her future husband—so 
often the marriages do not prove to be 
happy ones—the wonder is that they ever. 
do. Wedding processions vary in different 
localities. 


Taiko is easily famous for two things— 
hats and hospitality. It was the great 
place for making panama hats, now super- 
seded by paper hats, which look much like 
panama. Their hospitality is unbounded. 
Almost every day we were invited out for 
meals, and some days twice. 


The Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Society had invited the women of 
all the churches in North Formosa to meet 
on the same day for prayer for the work 
of the Society, the Biblewomen; and work 
among women. The second day of the 
Chinese New Year was the day chosen, 
and the women here were looking forward 
to that afternoon to link up with the 
Society. 


_ 


Friendship cannot be permanent unless 
it becomes spiritual. There must be a 
fellowship in the deepest things of the soul, 
community in the highest thoughts, sym- 
pee with the best endeavors.—Hugh 
Black. 
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IN YONGJUNG, KOREA. 


By Rev. A. J. O. FRASER. 


In this Yongjung field, here on the border 
of Manchuria, there are a few churches 
or groups of churches that are able to 
support their own pastor. 

There are some districts that are looked 
after by a helper, a part of whose salary 
they pay, but these are more scattered and 
weaker, and, as yet, without aid from us 
they could not employ a worker. 

Distances between churches are great, 
and at present such a wide district must 
be given to each man that he has _ but 
little time to give to the non-Christians in 
the villages through which he passes, and 
is not even able properly to supervise the 
large number of groups assigned to him. 

All of these men are on a very small 
salary, compared to what men of similar 
ability get in other walks of life. 

It must also be borne in mind that, with 
the funds at present at our disposal, 
neither the Mission nor the churches are 
able to do much in actual aggressive work 
among the ninety-eight per cent. of the 
Korean people who are still not Christians. 

True, churches and individuals do much 
to bring in new Christians, but there are 
large villages where churches could be 
established by having a man living in the 
village for a few months at a time. 


We know from home experience how 
much a district deteriorates in spirituality 
and generosity if it be neglected. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the Koreans, but a few 
years out of heathenism, fall into lax ways 
if they are not often visited by some 
worker? 

With our present staff, native and 
foreign, the great majority of groups get 
a visit on an average in one or two months, 
the people carrying on their services as best 
they can in the meantime. 

This is a good thing, and we are proud of 
the Koreans for doing it, but there is a 
danger of letting it go too far, so that these 
new Christians never really get rooted and 
grounded in the Faith, and, moreover, the 
unevangelized majority are being largely 
left to what can be done for them by 
churches in their own immediate localities, 
and these churches have but few men 
competent to carry on such work. 


A question sometimes asked in Canada 
is:—‘‘Now that Korea has got so far on the 
way to being a Christian country, why are 
they not taking on the support of their own 
work? Why should we continue to give 
to a Church able to support itself?” 
~ A sufficient answer to this is found in 
the fact that every minister is paid in full 
by his’own people, and churches are built 
by the Koreans alone. In most cases they 
have to support their own schools as well, 
with no government aid. 
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The average contribution of the Koreans 
as reported to last year’s General Assembly 
for all church purposes was on average 
per communicant of yen 13.60, or. Canadian 
$6.80, equal to a contribution for the 
average Canadian communicant of $50 per 
year for all church purposes. 

Then, too, we must remember that the 
majority of these people are out of their 
non-Christian life but a few years; they 
have no solid background of Christian 


tradition as we have; they live in the midst 


of an overwhelming heathen population, in 
the proportion of about one Christian to 
forty-nine non-Christians. 

Many of the Christians are alone in their 
family, as in many cases there is but one 
or two Christians out of a family of six 
or ten, and opposition must be met here. 

Further, the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea supports foreign missions in China 
and Siberia at a cost of $10,000 per year, 
having seven missionaries. 

There is every evidence that the people 
of the Korean church are at least as 
generous in proportion to their income as 
are the people of Canada; but even though 
the whole burden of the support of the 
present work were borne by the Koreans, 
they cannot be expected to undertake the 
cost of any great part of the tremendous 
Home Mission task of bringing the message 
of Christ to:— 

The ninety and nine who in darkness lie 

Outside the sheltering fold. 


. WHERE A WARM WELCOME WAITS. 


The arrival of a new missionary on one 
of our fields to relieve the hard-pressed 
small band already there is a joy which we 
in Canada cannot fully realize. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wallace McClure were 
sent to South China this year, owing to the 
generosity of their home congregations, 
High Park, Toronto. Dr. John A. Mc- 
Donald, who has been looking for some six 
or seven years for a colleage, writes :—-- 

“Dr. and Mrs. McClure arrived safely 
the 24th of September, and are working 
hard at the language. You can imagine 
what a pleasure it was to meet them. 

“I had to call him in to service on 
Friday. One of our male nurses was taken 
down with an attack of acute appendicitis. 
We went in as soon as possible, but the 
apres had already ruptured, and the 
abdomen has a great deal of free pus. 

“We did what we could, little thinking 
that he had any chance. However, he is 
doing very well, and is so far out of danger 
that I can leave without cause for worry. 
It was the first appendix we have been 
allowed to do. 

“The country is still very unsettled. 
Pirates raided the little village below the 
customs last week, and carried off three 
men. The poor people are living in 
constant dread of such.” 


Young People’s Societies 


WOMENS’ WORK IN FORMOSA 
By Rev. J. LOVELL Murray, D.D. 
Director Canadian School of Missions. 


In 1873 Rev. MacKay began his work in 
Formosa. Next year, just fifty years ago, 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
(Western Division) of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was organized as 
auxiliary to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee. Naturally all its attention was 
centered upon Formosa, which was the 
only field in which the Committee (Western 
Division) had their work. In the half 
century since then, the Women’s Foreign 


Missionary Society, which later became the, 


Women’s Missionary Society, has grown to 
large proportions and has done a remarkable 
service in nine needy mission areas scatter- 
ed around the globe. 


It is no idle compliment to say that, 
thanks to the tireless and devoted work of 
this Society, the women of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Canada are much more deeply 
concerned and more well informed than are 
the men about the non-Christian popu- 
lations for which the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church has accepted the respon- 
sibility of evangelization. Indeed, the value 
of its work is to be measured not only by 
its marked success in enlisting intelligent 
prayer and giving among the women of 
the congregations, but also by the influence 
which it has steadily exerted upon the mis- 
sionary morale of the entire Church. 


The first efforts of the Society consisted 
in sending out gifts of money for the 
education of women converts. As ‘the work 
grew, a building became necessary and in 
1882 the first Girls’ School was erected. 
The teaching was done by the wives of 
missionaries and by Christian Formosan 
women, Dr. MacKay having’ general 
supervision of the undertaking. 


This was all very useful, but the W.M.S. 
realized that if missionary work among the 
women and girls of Formosa was to be 
thoroughly successful women missionaries 
must be appointed, who could devote all of 
their time and attention to it. 


It was not till 1905, however, that this, 


forward step was taken, when Miss Kinney 
and Miss Connell were sent out to re-organ- 
ize the Girls’ School. 
the vanguard of a notable company of 
women who have been assigned to the 
missionary staff in Formosa. There are 
now seven unmarried women serving in the 
Mission and three others are under appoint- 
ment. In addition there are seven mis- 
sionaries’ wives who are giving invaluable 


These ladies were . 


help in ministering to the needs of women 
and girls in the island. 


Just what, it may be asked, do these 
women do, and there are now about a 
hundred of them who have been sent out 
by the W.M.S. in their various fields. In 
what service are they needed in Formosa, 
for example, which could not be rendered 
equally well by men? 

They are needed in education, for the 
same reason that they are needed in Canada. 
Most of the work of the primary grades can 
better be done by women. The work of the 
Girls’ Schools is in their hands. They have 
a monopoly of Kindergarten instruction, 
and none so well as these same teachers 
can follow through into the homes, from 
which- the children come, the contacts that 
are established in the classroom. 


All of this is true in Formosa as in 
other fields. The Kindergarten work in 
Formosa is in Miss Hotson’s charge. The 
Girls’ Boarding School, of which Miss 
Kinney is Principal, had had an honored 
‘history, and now that its doors are open 
to day pupils as well as to boarders and 
to both Formosan and Japanese girls, its 
influence is bound to grow yet further. The 
Government is prepared to recognize it as 
a High School, if more qualified teachers 
can be added to the staff. : 


There is also the Women’s School ‘to 
which women. come from Christian and 
from non-Christian homes to be instructed 
in the Bible and in other subjects as well. 
There those who are to serve as Bible 
women receive their training. This work 
is under the direction of Miss Connell. 


There is a delightful story in “The Island 
Beautiful” about Tan An-sim, or “Peaceful 
Heart.’ As a child she had been sold by 
her heathen mother for a paltry sum. 
Finally, she became the second concubine 
of a wealthy farmer. When he died she 
ran away, intending to enter a Buddhist 
temple and there spend the remainder of 
her life. 


Her flight led her through her old home 
town, where her mother, now a Christian, 
was living. Together they went to a meet- 
ing in the home of Lau Thian-lai, the con- 
verted hotelkeeper, and for the first time 
Peaceful Heart heard the Gospel story. She 
became a Christian, and a few days later, 
instead of going to a Buddhist temple, 
she entered the Women’s School. he 
proved to be extremely bright and now 
after taking the full two-years’ course she 
has become a Bible woman. 
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Some of our women missionaries are also 
engaged in medical work. When Dr. 
Gushue-Taylor reached Formosa a few 
months ago to re-open the MacKay Me- 
morial Hispital, he found Miss Elliott 
ready to report for duty, after an absence 
of several months spent in hospital work 
in the southern part of the island. 


Miss Senior, a trained nurse in England, 
is under appointment and will shortly pro- 
ceed to the field. It will not be long till 
Dr. Flora Gauld and Miss Gretta Gauld, 
a graduate nurse, both of whom are under 
appointment, will be added to the staff. 
These women will have a rare opportunity 
to exemplify the love of Christ and to teach 
His truth in addition ta relieving pain 
and establishing the nursing profession 
among the women of north Formosa. 


Other workers, Miss Ackison, Miss Clazie 
and Miss Haig, are engaged in evangelistic 
work among women. Meetings are held 
both in the cities and out in the districts. 
Most of their work, however, is done in 
the homes of the people, and through their 
efforts God is coming into many hearts. 


The usual method of approach is thus 
described by Mr. MacLeod: “The woman 
missionary arouses curiosity wherever she 
goes. After a stay of from one to three 
weeks in a centre, the curiosity changes to 
real interest, not so much in her, person- 
ally, as in the message she brings. Part 
of her work is the organizing of the Chris- 
tian women into classes for definite in- 
struction in the Bible and for teaching them 
to read the Romanized colloquial. 
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“Usually the mornings are spent with 
these classes, the afternoons in house-to- 
house visitation, and evenings in evan- 
gelistic services in the chapels. The number 
of Bible readers among the women is being 
steadily increased, the Christian women are 
being strengthened and many of the 
heathen are being influenced for Christ.” 
In all of this work splendid service is being 
given by the beloved widow of the founder ~ 
of the Mission. 


Recently the Formosan Christian women 
organized a Women’s Home Missionary 
Society, with Mrs. Koa, daughter of Dr. 
G. L. MacKay, as-president. The society 
is to carry on work, “in districts where 
there are no churches or where the congre- 
gations are small and weak.” This develop- 
ment is of great interest as showing how 
our women missionaries have succeeded in 
implanting a sense of responsibility in the 
women of Formosan, for sharing the Gospel 
with their own people. 


It is in these three lines of service, - 
educational, medical and evangelistic, that 
the workers who have been sent to Formosa 
by the W.M.S. are engaged. 


The missionaries’ wives are also render- 
ing a service that is beyond praise. They 
give generously of their time and energy 
in visiting women in their homes, teaching 
music, sewing, etc., in the schools, and 
relieving other over-burdened workers of 
some of their duties. And day by day they 
are giving a convincing object-lesson of 
what a home may become when Christ has 
been placed at the heart of it. 


KEEPING FIT 


There are some things that no constitu- 
tion can stand. No human constitution can 
stand the violation of Nature’s laws, the 
laws of health. 


It can’t stand very long turning night 
into day. 


It can’t stand very long constant drug- 
ging, or over-stimulation in its many forms, 
such as is supplied by tea, coffee, whiskey, 
cocktails, and other drugs. 


It can’t stand irregularity in sleeping, 
eating and recreation habits. 


It can’t stand constant dissipation or 
excesses of any knid. 


It can’t stand very long anything that 
works against mental harmony and wel- 
fare, such as the discord or the poisons that 
come from jealousy, hatred, envy, fear or 
worry. 


In other words; the man who violates 
Nature’s laws must pay the penalty though 
he sit on a throne. 

There are thousands of little enemies 
which are trying to down man, trying to 
get. the upper hand of him, to keep him 


from doing the thing he has set his heart 
on. 


If you allow these to get a grip on you 
and to sap your physical and mental 
forces, you cannot expect to accomplish any- 
thing very great. 


We know there is a tremendous loss in 
time and effort in trying to get good out 
of a poor machine, one that is not kept in 
perfect condition, that has not been oiled 
or cleaned, and whose bearings creak and 
heat from friction. 


Is it not foolish, then, for man to expect 
to get satisfactory work from a fagged 
brain, from a body whose energy is depleted 
from loss of sleep, lack of exercise, proper 
food or care?—Ex. 


The mission of the Church is not to tell 
employers what wages they should pay their 
employees, nor working-men how many 
hours they should give their employers, 
but both what Jesus taught about life, in- 
sisting that both rich men and poor trans- 
late into all life’s relations these teachings 
of Jesus.—Rev. James I. Vance. 
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A LETTER FROM GRANDPA. 


Dear Lads and Lassies All:— 


This is your time of the year. 


How is it our time of the year, Grandpa, 
any more than it is your time, or any other 
person’s time? Do not the days and weeks 
belong alike to all? 

It is your time in a very special way, 
because it- is Springtime. Life, like the 
year, has its Seasons,—Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter, and you are now in Life’s 
Springtime. Grandpa’s Springtime is past 
for this life. He is looking forward a better 
Springtime which will not pass any. But 
this is your Springtime of this life. 


Spring is a time of gladness. Lambs are 
frisking. Brooks are laughing. Birds are 
singing love songs in the budding trees. So 
the Springtime of life has for most young 
folk, much of gladness. There is laughter 
and play, and less of care than in later 
years. 

Spring time is a time of. hope. The sick 
one, shut in during the winter, hopes to get 
out into the sunshine and fresh air. The 
poor, who have suffered with cold, hope to 
have warmth and comfort. The farmer and 
gardener hope to have good things grow 
in garden and field, flowers and berries and 
roots and fruits in plenty for days to 
come. 

So the Springtime of life is bright with 
hope of what you will have and be and do 
when you grow up to be men and women. 


But the birds do not spend all their time 
singing. They are busy, busy, building 
their nests, with snatches of sonog between. 
They are glad because they are busy. 


The farmers and gardeners do not spend 
their time enjoying the bright Springtime 
and hoping for plenteous harvests. The 
Spring days are their busiest days. They 
work to make their hopes and dreams come 
true. Gardens and fields are cleaned up 


and digged and ploughed and planted and 


sown for the flowers and fruits and grains 
for which they hope. They know that if 
there is no planting or sowing, there can 
be no harvest. Springtime is the most 
important and busiest time of the year. 


So the Springtime of life is the most 
important, and should be the busiest time 
of life, for on it depends the satisfaction 
and comfort of the Summer and Autumn 
of life. 

As you treat a garden or farm _in- the 
Spring, so will it treat you in the Summer 
and Autumn. And, as you treat yourselves 
in life’s Springtime, so will yourself treat 
you in life’s Summer and Autumn. 


If you allow weeds to get a start in the 
garden or farm in the Spring, they will 
spoil the Summer and Autumn. And if 
you allow the weeds of ill temper, selfish- 
ness, deceit, untruth, to get a start in the 
Springtime of life, htey will -spoil the 
Summer and Autumn of life. 

If weeds get a start in Springtime, they 
choke the plants and fruits of Summer and 
Autumn, and make them very much poorer 
than they might otherwise be. So if the 
weeds are allowed to grow in the Springtime 
of life, they will make the Summer and 
Autumn of life much poorer, in good temper, 
unselfishness, love, and all the good things 
that make a life a joy to itself and give 
happiness to others. 


If you want to be a man or woman worth 
ae you must be a boy or girl worth 
while. ; 


If you want to have knowledge to take 
your place and play your part among men 
and women, you must learn your lessons 
now. 


If you want to be a successful man or 
women, you must be diligent, for diligence 
is the only road to true success. 


If you want to be truthful and trusted 
men and women, you must form the habit 
of being truthful and trusty now. 


If you would like to have Jesus Christ 
as a Saviour and Helper and Guide and 
Friend to.make you a worth while man or 
woman in the Summer and Autumn of life, 
you should take Him as a Saviour and 
Helper and Guide and Friend now, for the 
longer you put off taking Him as Saviour 
and Friend, the stronger will be the habit 
of putting Him off. 


I once knew a boy away from home, who 
had a letter from his father, and at the 
end of the letter was: — “Remember 
Ecclesiastes, 12:1.” The boy on turning 
it up found these words “Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” — 

The boy decided to do that, and when 
wondering how he should remember his 
Creator, he found this verse ‘“Believé on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” 

He gave himself up to Christ to follow 


‘and obey Him, and found in Him the 


Saviour and Helper and Friend that he 
needed, and the peace of heart and mind 
that he longed for. 

The Springtime of a year decides its_ 
Summer and Autumn. So does the Spring- 
time of a life. 

The Springtime of a year cannot come 
back again when it is gone; neither can the 
Springtime of a life. 
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A NATIVE KOREAN COLPORTEUR 


By Rev. F. G. VESEY. 
One of Your Own Missionaries. 


Mr. Han came one day to a village which 
he had often visited, but which had not 
accepted his preaching. : 

This day the place was in an uproar. 
The witch of the neighbourhood—a woman 
-of fame for her power of casting out evil 
spirits—had come and taken charge, so that 
everything evil seemed to be- let loose. 

The cause of her presence was the sick- 
ness of the innkeeper’s son. He was at the 
point of death, and after native doctors had 
failed to give relief, as a last hope the 
witch had been called in to cast out the 
oe spirit which caused the sickness. 

7 
screaming, dancing, rushing hither and 
thither, gibbering phrases that no one could 
understand. 

She was evidently appealing to, or 
threatening, commanding the spirits to leave 
the house. 

She tore her hair and rent her gaudy 
clothes. She cried and laughed and the 
‘air resounded with her screams, all this 
to the beating of drums by her assistant, 
who sat calmly by on a matting. 


ESTES 


Mr. Han quietly awaited his opportunity. 
To break in upon this procedure would have 
been most unwise. 

When all was over and the witch had 
gone, he went into the little room where 
lay-the child, apparently dying. 

On one side of the room piles of prepared 
foods of all colours and shapes, arranged 
on low native tables, illuminated by light- 
ed candles, were set as a peace-offering to 
the evil spirits. 

By the light of the candles Mr. Han 
could see a deathly pallor on the child’s 
face, and realized the seriousness of the 
situation. 

He knelt in prayer, asking the great 
Saviour of the children to have mercy on 
this boy. 

The family gathered around listening to 
his simple words and impressed with the 
sincerity and devotion in his prayer. Then 
he told the little group simply and quietly 
the story of God’s love and His great salva- 
tion. p 

His message was the very thing these 
bewitched souls needed. They hung upon 
his words, and that night, in that dingy 
low-roofed cottage, there began a new era 
which meant eternal blessing for many. 

Through the merey of God the fever 
abated, and in a few days the child was 
slowly recovering. A few weeks after he 
also became one of a number of seekers, 
who formed themselves into a small class 
seeking after light and truth. 

A strong church is forming in this village, 
and many from the neighbourhood are meet- 
ing every Sabbath for worship, as a result 
of colporteur Han’s faithful labours. 
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AN OLD WOMAN AND 


BOOK.” 


An old woman in Korea was visiting a 
neighboring village when a colporteur called 
and he sold her a Gospel. She could not 
read, but she knew her husband would like 
a new book. 


He read it and was interested in some of 
the stories, and so was his wife and others. 


_ The old lady went back to the village 
in the hope of seeing the colporteur again, 
but he had gone on. 


She made inquiries as to what kind of 
book it was she had bought and was told 
that it was probably a Christian book, for 
it was only the Christians who went about 
selling books. 


_ She asked if there were any Christians 
in the village and was told that there were 
not, but that there was said to be some 
Christians in a village sixteen miles away. 


She went there and learned some things 
about the Christian doctrine and came back 
and told her husband. 


He had not thought it was a book about 
a new doctrine, but now that his wife had 
told him he was angry and said there must 
be none of this new doctrine in his village. 


By that time six or seven people had 
become interested in the book and the old 
lady got some of them to read it and they 
held services on the Sunday, according to 
what the woman had learned at the Chris- 
tian village. 


“THE JESUS 


One Sabbath morning the old man got 
up and said to his wife, “Come with me. 
I am going to put an end to this doctrine.” 


He took her by the arm and carried the 
book in his hand and out they went to the 
back of the house, which was built on a 
precipice overlooking a stream. 

He rested the Bible on his hands and 
said, “This is the end of the Jesus doctrine 
in this place,” and with that he threw 


the book with all his might into the 
stream. 
She turned to him and said: “Do you 


think you throw Jesus down there in that 
stream? You are mistaken. Jesus is in 
my heart, and I’ll get another book.” And 
she did. 


When the first Christian worker visited 
that village three years after, he found 
forty-seven people meeting for worship in 
this old couple’s house on Sunday and the old 
man who thought to have destroyed the 
J atk doctrine was the most devout of them 
all. 


In 1917 this old man was elected by his 
Presbytery as one of its delegates to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea. 

A good piece of work, but it began with 
a colporteur selling a book to an old 
woman. 
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TWO BROTHERS. 


“Now, sister, I can’t be bothered with 
you to-day. It’s the first skating this 
year, and I’ve only a half holiday, so I’m 
going to make the most of it,” and Horace 
buckled his skates together with an air 
that dashed Bessie’s hopes. 

Still she pleaded, ‘Oh, please, Horace, 
you promised you’d teach me”’— 

But Horace was ‘obdurate. “Not this 
time’”—and- the door slammed behind him. 


Bess slowly unbuttoned her cloak, trying 
hard to keep back the disappointed tears. 

Just then ten-year-old Bob rushed in. 
“It’s freezing faster an’ faster, and I’m 
going skating. What’s the matter, Bessie? 

“I want to go skating, too, but Horace 
won’t take me,” 

“T’ll take you. I just guess I will.” 

“You? Bless your heart, you couldn’t 
teach me to skate. Why, I’m six inches 
taller than you are, and bigger every way.” 

Bob straightened up _ proudly. “Tm 
strong as anything. You must try me 
‘ once, and see if I can’t help you to learn.” 

“It would spoil your fun just as much as 
it would Horace’s.” 

“<Twouldn’t spoil it at all. I’d just be 
dividing it with you, so both of us could 
have some; and that’s heaps better than 
fun that leaves other people out,” declared 
Bob, as he slung his sister’s skate bag 
over his shouldere. 


Two hours later, Horace skated back 
from a long trip up to the lake. A scarlet 
cap, with a familiar look about it, caught 
his eye. 

There they were—sturdy Bob, while be- 


side him, with a firm grip on ‘his sleeve, 
went Bess. Her cheeks were red, her eyes 
like stars. They were too busy to see 


Horace, and he skated away again. 


But somebody else’s cheeks were red, as 
he said to himself, “If ever I felt mean— 
it’s now. Bob isn’t allowed to go out after 
dark, but he’s given up his afternoon to do 
what I wouldn’t do, though I ought to have 
been glad of the chance. Such a sister as 
Bess is, too! I don’t deserve to belong to 
the same family!” 

By this time he had circled back and 
the others were startled to hear him say, 
“Here Bob, this is my girl, and I’m going 
to take possession of her now.” 

Bess laughed happily. ‘“Haven’t I learn- 
ed rapidly? I didn’t think he could help 
me at all, but he’s taught me beautifully. 
Bob is the dearest”— 

“T didn’t do nothin’. I never had a better 
time,” .began Bob, but Horace interrupted. 
“Well, it’s my turn now. Scamper off, and 
show us how well you can do alone.” 

“Look at his happy face,” said Bess, as 
he shot by, a moment later. “He said he 
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enjoyed fun that didn’t leave other people 
out, and I believe he does.” 

“So does everybody else, if they’d only 
remember it. Next time I’m in for a real 
downright good time, I think I'll follow 
Bob’s example.”—Ex. 


LITTLE JOE. 


It was a cold day. Coal, groceries, flour, 
and over four hundred pieces of clothing 
had been given out among the poor of our 
city; and our band of noble workers had 
gone home weary from the Flower Mission 
rooms. 

I was just preparing to leave, when I 
heard a low, squeaky voice: “Say, mum, 
won’t yer give a feller a pair o’ stockin’s? 
These is all I’se got, an’ it’s so cold.” His 
pants were ragged and torn. 

“Why doesn’t your mother mend them?” 

“My mother’s dead long ago.” 

“Have you no father?” 

“I don’t know where he is.” 

“What is your name?” ‘ 

“Just J oe.’ 

‘““‘Where do you stay?” 

“Down on the river with 
Indie.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go with me to a 
good home and have a nice bath and a 
comfortable fire and a warm, clean bed?” 

“No, I don’t want ter leave Aunt 
Indie; she’s black, but she’s good ter me 
and gives me half her bed.” 


old Aunt 


All this time I had been changing his 
old rags for warm, comfortable clothing. 
Every fresh article he put on he would 
exclaim: “Oh, ain’t that nice? Aunt Indie 
won’t know me.” 

“And you will not go with me?” 

“Oh, no, no,” he replied; and picking up 
the bundle I had prepared for him he was 
at the door before I knew it. I caught 
him just in time, and after talking to him 
he concluded to go with me. 


I remembered a kind gentleman had told 
te a short time before that he needed a 

oy. 

I found the gentleman in his place of 
business. He gave him work at once and 
promised to watch over him and keep me 
informed. 


He proved to be a good, honest boy. 
The gentleman soon after adopted him, 
gave him an education, and after his death 
left what means he had to Joe, who is now 
a shining light in Christian works. 


Some two years ago, I received a basket 
of beautiful flowers. Hid among them I 
found this note-—‘‘What would have become 
of little Joe, if God had not directed his 
steps to the Flower Mission rooms that 
cold January day.—Sel. 


> 
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THE COST OF TOUCHINESS 


There are employees who are always 
complaining of their slow advance. They 
can’t see why they do not get ahead as 
others do. They would probably be sur- 
prised to know that an_unfortunate dis- 
position is keeping them back. 

I have known of a number of instances 
where employees have either been dis- 
charged or kept from promotion because of 
their touchiness, or extreme sensitiveness, 
their resentment of any criticism or fault- 
finding. 


‘ Employees who can’t “stand the gaff” 


don’t stand a very good chance of advance- 
ment. Those who fly into a rage or show 
offense at every little reflection on their 
work are never likely to get very far. 


As a matter of fact, employers are afraid 
of a hair-trigger temper which goes off at 
the slightest provocation. They know that 
it doesn’t go with a cool, level head and 
sound judgment, and these are the things 
they are looking for. 

The lack of amiability has stood in the 
way of advancement of many an employee 
who has wondered why he has not got 
ahead more rapidly.— Success Magazine. 


A BROADCAST FROM KOREA. 


“Where are all those people going, climb- 
ing the hill this morning?” asked old 
Mother Kim, as she looked out of her 
kitchen door one bright morning in May. 

“Hush! Speak low. Come near and I 
will tell you,” replied her neighbour. “I 
think they are following the foreign devil 
up Taichun Moro for a meeting.” 

“Foreign devil? What foreign devil?’ 
exclaimed Mother Kim. 

“Why, don’t you know? The tall, white- 
faced thing that came flying into town_on 
his spirit wheel about a month ago. For 
my part I hardly dare look in that direction. 

“They say he went to the big well in the 
village and put ‘yak’ (medicine) into it, 
so that anyone who drinks it now is com- 
pelled to follow him, willy-nilly, and believe 
the doctrine that he teaches, and there is 
no telling what the result may be. 

“T don’t know what they do up there 
under the trees,” she continued, lowering 
her voice. “I shouldn’t be at all surprised 
if it is true that he has the evil eye and 
that people can’t get away who once listen 


_ to what he says. 


“Why, they are going up there in tens 
and twenties! Be careful, Mother Kim, not 
to let any one of your family drink of 
that big well.” 

This conversation took place in the little 
Korean town of Syenchun some twenty- 
five years ago, and now, in 1924, it is plain 
to be seen that the effect of that “yak’”— 
virus, microbe, call it what you will—has 
so affected the Korean people that high or 
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low, far or near, they are obeying its 
impulse, spreading the “disease” and work- 
ing with time, heart and money to pass on 
that “good news” that came to them to 
lighten their darkness and uplift their 
lives.—E'a. 


THE SILVER TRAIL. 


“You never will learn that lesson,” said 
Fred impatiently. “Here I learned mine 
an hour ago and you are still studying.” 


“I know it,” answered Ben humbly, “it 
takes me so long to learn anything, but I 
hate to give it up. I don’t like to be in 
class and not know my lesson.” 


“Well, if you can’t learn, you can’t,” 
said Fred. “You have studied long enough. 
Come out in the garden and help me weed. 
You can do that, even if you didn’t have 
gardens in the city.” 

Fred and Ben were cousins, and Ben, 
whose parents lived in the city, had come 
to spend a year with his uncle and aunt 
while his father and mother were away. 


_He half sighed now as he rose to follow 
his cousin. Fred was so smart, he read his 
lessons over once or twice and then he 
knew them. He guessed, he wouldn’t study 
any more on that-lesson to-day; as Fred 
said, he couldn’t help it if he couldn’t learn. 


The two boys kfielt down by the garden 
beds to weed. All at once Ben noticed 
a kind of silvery network upon the soil. 


“Why, look here!” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“Here’s a silver trail. I wonder what 
beautiful insect made it. See, it crosses 
ea here and disappears under that 
rock.” 


“Oh,’ said Fred indifferently, “‘ that’s 
nothing but an old slimy snail. They crawl 
around here every morning. They are ail 
wet and slimy, and some of the moisture 
on es bodies comes off on the grass and 

irt. 


“But it is so pretty and silvery,” said 
Ben. Then he thought a minute. 


“Hred,” he asked, “isn’t a snail the 


slowest thing there is?” 

“Of course,” answered Fred impatiently. 
“Aren’t you going to help me weed now?” 

Ben rose to his feet. 

“No, I am not,” he answered decidedly. 
“T am going back and learn that lesson. 
Then I will come and help you. You can 
be doing something else until I finish, 
then I will weed with you. 

“T guess if a snail can make such a 
lovely thing as a silvery trail I can make 
some kind of a one myself, even if I am 
slow. The snail did not break his trial 
and I won’t break mine.’ 

Fred looked after hima minute. “There’s 
that knife-tray for mother I have had half 
finished for weeks,’ he said. “I think I 
will finish it now while Ben is studying. 
I can’t let my cousin and an old snail get 
ahead of me.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Life and Work 
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“A BY-ORDINAR’ SUPPER.” 


Sandy Scott’s Bible Class used to meet 
at Pitcoonans on Sawbath evenin’s. I well 
remember our first meetin’. As no program 
had been arranged, Sandy suggested that 
we take a look at the story of the Prodigal 
Son. 

This proposal however roused Tom Duff, 
who, feeling that we must keep up our 
dignity as a Bible Class, and not descend 
to the level of a Sunday School, asked 
whether that subject had not been “gey 
weel thrashed oot?” 

“Thrashed oot, laddie! Thrashed oot! 
This Book winna thrash oot. The mair 
ye thrash, it’s aye the mair ye get.” 

“Weel, but wad we no be better tae 
gang tae some o’ the mair unintelligible 
pairts o’ Scripter?” 

“Unintelligible! If this isna unintelligible, 
I dinna ken what is; it beats me tae 
unnerstan’ it. But I’ll mak a bargain wi’ 
ye. If ye unnerstan’ it a’, ye’ll hae the 
program tae set fer next Sawbath.” 

This concession sufficéd; the passage was 
read round, and Sandy began:— 


“Weel, lads, it’s as strange a story as 
ever I heard tell o’. I can unnerstan’ the 
first o’ it, the laddie seekin’ the siller, and 
syne awa wi’ it. 

“T can unnerstan’ him leavin’ hame, and 
scarce giein’ them a thocht, so ta’en up 
wi’ a’ the graun things he’s gaun tae and 
dae. I can unnerstan’ that. 


“T can unnerstan’ him spendin’ ilka sax- 
pence and aye gaun the deeper doun. I can 
unnerstan’ that. 


“T can unnerstan’ the ither lads giein’ 
him the go-bye as sune’s the siller’s dune; 
fer Satan’s aye cruel. 


“T ean unnerstan’ him takin’ in han’ tae 
feed the swine suner nor gang hame. I’ve 
been thru’ that. 


“T ean unnerstan’ him chowin’ awa at the 
beech-nits an’ acorns fer fair starvation, 
and no nane the fatter fer them. I can 
unnerstan’ that. 


“An’ I can unnerstan’ him comin’ tae 
himsel’ and takin’ thocht. He hadna time 
fer thocht afore, they were aye crack, 
erackin’; but when he’s naebody tae crack 
til but the swine, he cracks til himsel’; and 
says he: ‘This isna the way they dae wi’ 
hired han’s where I come frae. I ken a 
“ place where the herd has as muckle tae 
eat as the maister here, and gin I were ye 
I would be steppin’. 

“T can unnerstan’ him mindin’ on his 
auld hame, and thinkin’ it fine tae be ta’en 
on as an orra lad there; an’ he wadna 
seek mair. He hasna seen sae braw a place 


a’ the time he’s been awa, and he’s wearyin’ 
sair to win back. 


“T can unnerstan’ him keen tae mak’ a 
clean breist o’ it a’, fer he canna thole the 
weeht on his ain shouthers nae langer. 


“Whiles I wunner at him thinkin’ he wad 
ever hae the chance o’ a place frae his 
faither, but he’s dead-beat, and he maun 
try somegait. I'll no say I wad hae been 
sair surprised had he turned again, when 
he see’d what a like fricht he was; for a 


tramp in gent’s auld claes has aye the door 


slam o’ the face. Min’ ye, lads, onybody wad 
ken by the looks o’ him whaur he had been 
sin’ he left; an’ ilka straik a chiel o’ that kin’ 
gies himsel, just maks him look aye the 
wean but still and on I can unnerstan’ the 
ad. 


-“Whiles I think I can unnerstan’ the 
faither. His heart was fair broke fer his 
bairn, and he was aye lookin’ tae see when 
he wad come. 


“He wad aye gang to the tapmaist tooer, 
and he wad hae the maist pooerfu’ glass | 
that cud be made, and he wad strain his 
een wi’ lookin’; and I’m no a’thegither as- 
toondéd that as sune’s he gets a glint 
o him he loupit the stairs and ran, and 
no a word tae naebody. 


“I can near hear him greet as he fa’s on 
his neck and kisses him, and I can weel 
believe that afore ever he lets the servants 
see him, he sets them back fer the best o’ 
a’thing for him, the claes, and the shoon, 
and the ring. 

“T see fine that he wadna pit him tae. 
shame afore them, an that he wadna hear 
anither word o’ the past. 


“But, laddies, when it comes tae the 
supper, tae haein’ a big, braw supper that 
very first nicht, and a’ the neebors in, 
Tom here may unnerstan’ it, but I divna. 


“Gie me, lads, the best faither ever ye 
heard tell 0’, and he micht gang as far as 
the meetin’ o’ him, and gie orders for 
a’thing suitable fer him, an’ micht maybe 
let him bide somegait aboot the place, or 
they see’d whit wy he wad turn oot. He 
micht dae that gin he were gey soft- 
hearted. 


“But, laddies, ye nor me hae never seen 
the faither that wad hae a great muckle ~ 
banquet, and a’ the neebors in that same 
nicht, an’ the laddie shakin’ hauns -wi’ 
them a’; music and dancin’, an’ no a glum 
face amang them. The faither’s no’ on 
this airth that wad dae it, and I’m doubtin’, 
I’m sair doubtin’, the neebors are na on 
airth that wad gang. Tae i 


“Lads, I micht kin’ o’ half unnerstan’ it 
gin it had been in the heat o’ the minute, 
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and he had gotten raivelled wi’ seein’ his 
bairn. But when he says to the tither ane, 
‘Tt was meet that we suld mak merry and 
be glad,’ I canna unnerstan’ ite Aes can 
‘say is, ‘It’s the luve o’ God, it passes a’ 
unnerstan’in’. I canna unraivel it. 

“Folk think they ken what maircy is; 
folk think they ken what luve is; but yon’s 
redemption, and they’re fair dumbfoonered. 
They haena seen the marrow o’ it nor never 
will. I dinna unnerstan’ it, but I thank ma 
God fer it, that He’s no ashamed tae tak 
back His bairn and tae let the neebors 
ken. 


“The faithers on earth they cry, ‘It’s no 
wyse-like tae rejoice sae sune, it’s bad fer 
the bairn, and a bad example til ithers.’ 
But the Faither in Heaven He disna heed. 
His bairn’s come hame, and He’ll hae His 
supper, and gin the neebors think shame 
. tae welcome His bairn, He’ll maybe think 


shame tae welcome them. 


“ ‘Tame’s hame.. Ay, hame’s aye hame, 
A’body’s welcome at hame; 

The supper’s aye set, as ye rap at the yett, 
And the hin’maist yin no pit tae shame.’ 


It’s a fine sappy piece, lads, and after 
I’ve been a whiley at it, it just taks me no 
tae rin roun’ the toun an’ cry, ‘I’m prood 
o’ ma Faither; I’m prood o’ ma Faither; 
I’m prood o’ my Faither.’” 

“It wesna true tae Natur,” said Tom. 

“Na, lad, it wes true tae Grace.” 

“The supper shuld hae been postponit.” 
- said Tom. 

“Ay, but it wesna, laddie. Had it been 
postponit it wadna hae been God’s redemp- 
tion.” 


And as we sung— shee 
“Bor as the heaven in its height 
The earth surmounteth far’ 


Sandy prolonged the word “far”? most 
unmusically. It was too poor and meagre 
a word, as it stood, to express his feelings 
as tae the difference atween heaven and 
airth. And after we had finished singing— 


“Such pity as a father hath 
Unto his children dear, 

Like pity shows the Lord to such 
As worship Him in fear” 


we heard him muttering, “A hantle mair, 
bairnies, a hantle mair.” 


As we were leaving he said to Tom 
Duff, “Weel, lad, ye’ll hae tae choose fer 
next Sawbath.” But Tom said, “Na, lads, 
na, I’ll no meddle wi’ it. I took nae thocht 


that yon wes siccan a by-ordnar’ supper.” 
“No, nair me,” said one. 
“Nair me,” said another. 


And we went quietly home. 
By Charles Moody Stuart, in 
Scott’s Bible Class.” 


“Sandy 
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THE PEW AND THE PULPIT. 


By Rev. J. MARSHALL ROBERTSON. 
In English Presbyterian Messenger. 


What the Pew Demands of the Pulpit 


1. It demands that the preacher be in 
earnest. 


_The sermon is not just a pleasing addi- 
tion to worship, an ornament pleasing by 
reason of its beauty or cleverness. 


The older generation had a phrase about 
a preacher preaching “as a dying man unto 
dying men.” I much prefer to put it “as 
a living man unto living men.” 

Life with its demands, its decisions, its 
difficulties, its pressing problems, its heavy 
burdens, its risks, its emergencies .. . why, 
it is the most living of all subjects; and 
the preacher worthy the name must be alive 
enough to be in dead—or rather living— 
earnest. 


2. The pew has a right to demand that 
a preacher be clear, lucid and intelligible. 
This implies that the preacher has thought 
out his message so that it is free from 
muddled thinking; that he has prepared 
it so that it is free from muddled phrasing; 
and that he speaks it so that everything 
in his delivery is an aid and nothing is a 
hindrance to listening. 


3. The pew has a right to demand that 
the preacher be sympathetic. A preacher 
may be very brilliant, but unless_ he- is 
deeply sympathetic . . . with the sympathy 
which comes from being “soaked in life,’ 
as the late Dr. John Watson demanded... 
he cannot hope to be a true minister of 
Jesus Christ or a real channel of the Spirit, 
Who is called the Comforter. 


4. The pew has a right to demand the 
note of authority in a preacher. Not the 
authority of his official position, nor of his 
learning, nor of his ability; but the in- 
definable, unmistakable authority of the 
man who has come from dwelling with 
God, and who speaks the things he has there 
seen and heard and felt. 


The pew has a right to ask for com- 
petent dealing with the deep things. Now 
a man cannot deal with these things unless 
he has “been there;” unless he dwells deep, 
unless his roots are by great waters. All 
of which means work and effort and 
spiritual wrestling. Here probably is where 
most of us fail most seriously. 


Now these are great demands; but the 
pew has every right to make them... if, 
aye, and only if, it is prepared on its part 
to meet the demands of the pulpit. 


What the Pulpit Demands of the Pew 


1. The first demand of the pulpit on the 
pew is exactly the same as that of the pew 
on the pulpit. It is to be in earnest about 
the business of hearing. 
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This age is an age which craves for 
entertainment. 

Now there is a place, a big and, I be- 
lieve, a necessarily increasing place for en- 
tertainment in our crowded, strenuous, 
nerve-straining, modern life. 

But the pulpit is not that place. This 
needs to be emphasized; it needs to be 
rubbed in. For my impression is that quite 
a number of people come to church expect- 
ing, more or less unconsciously, to be en- 
tertained. It is a temptation of the age, 
and it must be pointed out and guarded 
against and resisted. 

A preacher who has done and is doing 
splendid work told me that his experience 
of one prominent congregation was that it 
was “more ready to laugh and to applaud 
than to think and apply.” 

Some one has suggested that above the 
portal of every church there should be dis- 
played the notice: “No admittance except 
on business.” 

I fear that note would come as a sur- 
prise to many, and I wonder how many 
would survive the test, if strictly applied? 
The pulpit demands that the hearer be in 
earnest. It is what Christ Himself demand- 
ed of His hearers. 


2. The pulpit asks for tolerance in the 
hearer, tolerance in the difference of angle 
and emphasis. 

I make just one point under this. 


We have had a great deal said on the 
importance of the young, and too much can- 
not be said on that subject. 

But has Christ no message for those 
bearing the heat and burden of the day? 
Do people only need to be converted? Do 
they not need to be instructed, comforted, 
encouraged ... fed? Was Jesus finished 
with His young disciples when He had 
called them? Was not that the beginning 
rather than the end? 

Let the man in the pew remember the 
need of tolerance, let him remember that 
what on any particular occasion does not 
help him may be the very thing the man 
or woman sitting next to him may be 
hungering and thirsting for ... may be 
dying for. 


38. A thing which is demanded not so 
much by the pulpit as by our common 
humanity is sympathy, and the readiness 
to acknowledge help when one has re- 
ceived it. Preaching is difficult work. If 
you doubt it, try it. 

I have known preachers criticized for 
their preaching by office-bearers and mem- 
bers, who fancied themselves as speakers, 
but from whose achievements in the way 
of public speaking, in pulpit and prayer- 
meeting and even social meeting, the con- 
gregation has prayed to be delivered. And 
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let us be ready to acknowledge help when 
received. 


Take heed, therefore, how ye hear. Do 
not let a hearty and healthy contempt for 
the preaching of foolishness lead you into 
the mistake of despising what the greatest 
human preacher the world has ever seen, 
called “the foolishness of preaching.” 


I am convinced that one of the main 
functions of the Church to-day, in this 
particular matter, is to guard the lines of 
communication between the past and the 
future. 


Remember, therefore, that, when you do 
your part in the faithful hearing of the 
preaching of the Word, you are doing some- 
thing, not only for your own soul and for 
the present day, but you are doing some- 
thing for the days which are to come, and 
the generations which are yet to be. 


You are helping to safeguard one of the » 
main ministries of God to men, you are 
helping to keep in commission one of the 
greatest of God’s chosen instruments of 
power. 


A COMMON MAN. 


In a casual conversation he thus summed 
up his life: “We have always had enough 
to eat and enough to wear. We have a 
comfortable home and a lot of good friends, 
and don’t owe anybody a cent. Our children | 
are all grown, and they are all Christians. 
And we don’t feel that our life has been 
altogether a failure.” 

The speaker was a man with no special 
talent for any particular work—just a com- 
mon man. He had made no great amount 
of money. He never held any office of any 
kind, and never aspired to any that we knew 
of. He was not a “hustler.” Simply a 
steady, honest, God-fearing man, content 
with his lot,:and unaffected by the restless 
spirit of the age. 

It may seem that such men do not count 
for much in these days of hustle and bustle 
and money-making and _ money-spending, 
but when all things shall be summed up, it 
will be found that they have been like the 
anchors which hold the ship from drifting 
with the tide. Such lives are worth much 
to the country and to the Church.—Ex. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A WASTED LIFE 


There is no tragedy like a wasted life. 
I pity the man with all my soul who, when 
ready to step into his grave, is forced to 
look back upon a wasted life, forced to look 
back upon a black, forbidding career, a 
selfish, grasping greedy life, a life which 
has always been devoted to his own in- 
terests, which has not taken others into 
consideration. 

Such a man has never known the joys 
of real living, the satisfaction that comes 
from unselfish service and consideration of 
others. Happiness must be shared.—The 


Success Magazine. 
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AUNT HITTY’S DE-FISS-IT. 


It was Missionary Sabbath, and Aunt 
Hitty was getting ready for meeting. 

She wheeled the deacon’s chair to the 
front window, and put the Bible and the 
Church paper on the stand by his side. 
It seemed heartless to leave him alone and 

helpless, but since he could not go and 
hear the sermon the next thing would be to 
hear Hitty’s report of it. 


She took the big black wallet from the 
top drawer in the bureau and brought it 
~ nthe deacon, who took out a five-dollar 

ill. 


“I’ve been keepin’ that bill ever sence 
I sold the apples. I like to have clean 
money for the collection.” 


“IT s’pose you don’t feel you could go 
over five dollars this year, do ye, Dan’l? 
You know the Board’s in debt.” 


“I don’t feel’t I can, Hitty. And be 
careful of that wallet; there’s a hundred 
dollars in it.” 

The bell was ringing, so she thrust the 
wallet hastily into her deep pocket. “I’ll 
et take it along, and then I’ll know it’s 
safe.” 


At the meeting-house the minister was 
telling the pressing needs of the missions. 
Aunt Hitty felt sure that if the deacon had 
heard that sermon he would have given 
another five dollars. : 

_ The collectors gathered in the money and 

counted it in a corner pew while the choir 
sang “Jesus, I my cross have taken.” As 
bearing one’s cross was understood to 
mean speaking in prayer-meeting, every- 
body sang. 

Then an irregular thing occurred. The 
minister asked Deacon Hapgood in a 
whisper about the.collection. About the 
same as last year, but not a cent toward 
the deficit. The congregation stood await- 
ing the benediction, when he said: “Breth- 
ren, before we ask that the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ may abide with us, let 
us recall Paul’s words, ‘For ye know the 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, how, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor, that we, through his poverty, 
might be rich.’ ” 


“Does that Grace dwell in us? Have 
we become poor that any might be rich? 
Has our giving touched our comforts? Do 
we realize what that deficit means in the 
cutting down of appropriations, the refusal 
of needed help, the bitter disappointment 
of those who have counted on our help? 


When you go to your comfortable homes, 
will you be able to forget those disappointed 
ones who must be refused the small pittance 
that would provide them with a teacher for 
the children that plead to come in, because 
we are so poor. Then with a kindling face, 
he said: “Brethren, let us take another 
collection for the debt.” 
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The people seated themselves. The dea- 
cons emptied the baskets and started on 
their rounds. Aunt. Hitty watched as the 
basket came toward her. If Daniel were 
only here, he would give that extra five 
dolars. Fumbling for her handkerchief 
she touched the wallet, and an electric 
thrill ran through her. If there was a five- 
dollar bill she would give it herself; but, 
when her trembling hands unfolded the- 
packet there were only two fifty-dollar 
bills, and there stood the collector only two 
pews ahead. 

This was the hundred dollars that was to 
be paid for the new buggy. Daniel had 
never been keen to buy it, but she had 
declared she was just ashamed to ride in 
the old one any longer. 


Straight toward Aunt Hitty came the 
basket. She gave a little gasp, and then 
reverently laid a crumpled wad among the 
scattered coins. 

“There! I can’t give Danie’l’s half of 
the buggy, but I am free to give mine. 
I ain’t goin’ to ride in a new buggy and 
think of them folks in India. I’d feel as if 
it was the car of Juggernaut.” 

She hurried out and all the way home 
she was in a tremor of excitement. She 
told about the sermon, the last appeal, 
and the extra collection. 


“Wonder how they came out. Why didn’t 
ye wait and ask, Hitty? I hope they got 
something worth while; ten cents ain’t 
much for anybody to give.” 


“But then you have to allow for them 
that don’t give anything, and they wa’n’t 
much in the basket when it got to me,” 
said Aunt Hitty. 


“If I’d been there I believe I’d have 
ventured on the promises and put in an- 
other five dollars,” said the deacon com- 
placently, and Aunt Hitty gave a queer 
little chuckle to herself. 


That night the deacon could not sleep. 
“Be you asleep, Hitty?” 


“No,” said Aunt Hitty, rescuing herself 
from an awful dream in which she had 
been riding in a gorgeous chariot over a 
road paved with heathen. 


“T man’t seem to sleep,” said the deacon, 
“and somehow that de-fiss-it keeps running 
in my mind. Does seem a pity to have it 
come on the mission work.” - 


“Well,” said Aunt Hitty, “if that’s all, 
you can go to sleep with a clear conscience. 
It ain't a-comin’ on the mission work, ot 
our part of it, anyhow; it’s a-comin’ on us. 
We’ve got a_  de-fiss-it ourselves, Dan’l. 
We’re just half a buggy short.” 

“T ain’t crazy, Dan’l. You needn’t stare 
at me that way. I just couldn’t help it. 
Think of me sittin’ there with a new buggy 
in my pocket, and all them poor souls”’— 
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“Hitty,” gasped the deacon, “you don’t 
mean to tell me—you didn't!” 


“Yes, I do mean, Dan’l. I give my half 
0’ the buggy, and I believe in my soul if 
you’d been there you’d give your half. You 
always said we didn’t really need it, and 
it was just my foolish pride; so now we'll 
ride in the old buggy, and you’ve saved 
fifty dollars.” 


The deacon was silent, but there was a 
twinkle in his old eyes as he said: “You 
’year to like the idee of havin’ a de-fiss-it, 
Hitty.” 

“So I do, but I can tell you, Dan’l, when 
it would be turrible depressin’ to have a 
de-fiss-it, and that is when the Lord says, 
‘Give an account of thy stewardship, for 
thou mayest be no longer steward.” 

“That’s so, Hitty. I dunno but that I 
might as well give my half o’ the buggy too. 
We're gittin’ along in years, and we’ve 
got a sight to be thankful for.’’—Sel. 


AN EAST-END UPPER ROOM 


It is in one of the busiest quarters in 
the east end of Glasgow. 


Amid its babel six orseven meet at 
10.30 Monday morning. 


The little company usually consists of 
four ministers, one church sister and three 
missionaries. After the lesson is read the 
company kneels, and one after another 
engages in prayer. 

Here is one whose daily work it to visit 
the sick and others in a slum district, 
to address meetings indoors and in the open 
air. 

Another is up to the ears in “No-License” 
work, and in addition has to study hard 
with a view to entering the ministry. You 
oe tell by his prayer the fulness of his 

Cary s: 


Opposite him is a brother, also a missionary. 

In addition to his Christian work he has 
something more than the cramming hours 
of study to think of. His wife, who had 
been a stay to him in his work, lies in 
hospital suffering from a painful and 
lingering illness for which the “faculty” 
has not yet discovered a cure. 


This brother’s love for the sinner has 
been made perfect through suffering. In 
our little meeting he commends to the care 
of God, week after week, those whom he 
has led and is leading to Christ. 


The chain of prayer is continued by 
another labourer in the Home Mission field, 
a veteran, grown white in the Master’s 
service, a mighty pleader at the throne 
of grace. We all feel that this man’s cry 
soars above all material things and reaches 
the throne of God. 


Our sister brings forward her ‘plea for 
the women and children. A mental vision 
reveals to us the wretched homes in which 
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are careless mothers, uncared-for chlidren, 
and daughters who have entered the way 
of sin. “Rescue the mother, save the 
children, reclaim the daughter’’—these are 
blessings for which the suppliant prays. 


The cry still goes up—the ministers con- 
fessing their weakness in faith, their 
impatience, and especially their sins of 
om But there is much to be thankful 
or. 


The gate of heaven is now reached, and 
all rise up to join in the closing psalm. 


One feels the mighty power of prayer. 
A new zest has entered into life. 
careworn face assumes a fresh glow. The 
one brother goes home to his studies; the 
other, it may be, goes off to hospital to 
cheer his wife with a message whispered 
to his soul while on his knees. Our aged 
friend goes forth to “redd up” matters in 
the disturbed home of one of his flock. The 
church sister goes home perhaps to prepare 
for her Women’s Meeting, and the minis- 
terial brethren seem to have come into 
possession of a “new sphere” enthusiasm. 


“I’m off to Belvedere to visit a member’s 
bairn.” If he carries his radiant smile 
with him the child will be the better for his 
visit. 

Another says, “I’m off to pay two calls 
in—Street.” And off he goes, humming 
the last verse of the closing psalm. 


The third minister is reminded of a well- 
ken’t face he missed from the sanctuary 
on the previous day, and makes his way to 
inquire the cause for absence. 


The fourth minister has been left to close 
up the premises, and he too seems prepared 
for a day’s good pastoral work. 


Like the worshippers in the East who 
left the temple carrying about in their 
garments the odour of the altar incense, 
those who meet weekly in this “upper room” 
have their souls refreshed with the breath 
of God.—In The Record of The U. F. Church 
of Scotland. 


CREED AND LIFE. 


Doctrine bears the same relation to prac- 
tical life and to good works as the rose- 
bush bears to the rose. Without the bush 
reaching down deep and bringing nourish- 
ment from the rich depths, there could 
never be a rose. 

Creed and character stand related as cause 


and effect. The Book of Romans gives 
fourteen chapters to doctrine, four to 
practice. 


Many of us have abandoned the great 
truths of Revelation, and dish out theolo- 
gical candy where people are hungering 
for the strong meat of the Word. Our 


The 


« 
a 


people become the victims of religious © 


quacks, charlatans and fanatics because we 
have not indoctrinated them. We aim at 
nothing—and hit it!—He. 


World Wide 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER REPORT. 
By Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Once in a long time, among the many 
splendid missionary books that are issuing 
from the press these days, one volume 
appears of which it is not trite to say:— 
“Every minister should have it.” Such a 
volume is “Christian Students and World 
Problems.” The greatest missionary gather- 
ings held in North America are _ the 
Quadrennial gatherings of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 

The Ninth Convention of that dynamic 
Movement was held in Indianapolis this 
past year end. “Christian Students and 
World Problems” is the report of that 
gathering of young men and women from 
one thousand colleges of North America. 
It is not too much to say that in no great 
gathering have the vital issues confront- 
ing the world to-day been so frankly faced 
and discussed as at Indianapolis. 

The book is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion, and will serve for the next two or 
three years as a volume from which to 
extract nuggets of information and in- 
spiration in connection with world-wide 
Christianity, including Foreign Missions, 
- international relations, and even war and 
peace and industrial questions. 

It has been truly characterized as “A 
reference library in one volume.” The 
subscription is only $2, which will indicate 
that no one is making any money out of 
it. Everyone who wants to keep abreast 
of the rapid developments regarding the 
Christian movement throughout the world 
to-day should secure this 450 page ‘“‘ency- 
clopedia of missionary knowledge.” The 
regular price will be $2.50, but for a short 
time it can be ordered, carriage prepaid, 
for $2 (New Yord funds) from the Student 
Volunteer Movement, 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


THE BIBLE IN KOREA. 


No other seventeen million people under 
_the sun have been buying the Scriptures 
at the rate of more than 600,000 copies per 
annum for the past ten years. 

It is thirty-nine years next month since 
the first ordained Protestant missionaries 
landed in Korea. 

Then there might have been a half-dozen 
Christians; now there are more than 3800,- 
000 enrolled on the -church records, and 
they form 3,400 churches and groups. 

Then there was no church building in the 
whole land; now there are more than 3,000. 

There are 20,000 pupils in the mission 
schools and last year 250,000 patients were 
attended to in the hospitals. 

The churches are supporting sixteen mis- 
sionaries at work among the Koreans who 


have gone from Korea to Siberia and Man- 
churia. 

There are now four ministers and one 
doctor working as missionaries among the 
Chinese in Shantung, where they are meet- 
ing with marked success, and this work is 
entirely supported by the Korean church. 
All this in less than forty years. 

And from the first day to this the Bible 
Society has taken a prominent and a pre- 
eminently helpful share in this great enter- 
prise. Our colporteurs and Biblewomen 
have been the pioneers and have borne 
the heat and the burden of the day in 
opening up this new field.—The Bible in 
the World. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SITUATION. 


There is no particle of doubt that the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is strongly 
conservative, just as there is no particle 
of doubt that the Baptist denomination is 
strongly conservative. 

The Presbyterians are so organized that 
they can express themselves officially and 
authoritatively on doctrinal questions. The 
Assembly did that very thing last year 
at Indianapolis. They reaffirmed their 
faith in the standards of the Church and 
briefly defined certain of the doctrines 
which are in controversy. A few prominent 
men were incensed at this. They insist 
on “liberty.” 

The evangelicals declare that “liberty” 
to deny the fundamental doctrines can be 
found, but only outside the Church. 

We are almost as deeply interested in 
the Presbyterian controversy as in the 
Baptist controversy. It is a part of the 
same struggle. Everywhere rationalism is 
worming its way into the churches. Our 
people will some day realize that our 
Baptist fundamentals movement, started at 
Buffalo, was no tempest in a teapot. Shall 
it be backward to Christ or on to Unitarian- 
ism?—Watchman Examiner, Baptist, U.S.A. 


THE FOSDICK REPORT. 


While Dr. Fosdick was _ absolved~ of 
having violated Presbyterian doctrines, the 
title of his sermon, “Shall the Fundamen- 
talists Win?” was criticised by the com- 
mittees as conducive to antagonism among 
fervent adherents to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. 

A study of this stalwart old creed in 
comparison with Dr. Fosdick’s repudiation 
of the Virgin Birth of Christ, his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the second advent of Jesus, 
will cause many to wonder by what mental 
processes the committee was able to arrive 
at the conclusion that his preaching has 
conformed to the doctrines of this grand 
old church.—Methodist Protestant, U.S.A. 
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WHY CHINA HAS FAMINE 


The terrible famine conditions for several 
years past in China are a matter of general 
knowledge. 

Yet that country once had a wonderful 
covering of trees, the equal of the well- 
wooded portions of Canada, but China, poor 
benighted land that it is, did what we are 
doing in Canada: cut away its trees and 
allowed the land to be burned over. 

The vegetation was destroyed over vast 
areas, then the water swept over the land 
and carried with it the fertile top soil, so 
there are millions of acres in China that 
constitute a barren waste not capable of 
producing vegetation. 

China has one crop in seven years, and 
in the other years of that period must look 
to the world for substance to feed her 
teeming millions. 

China has become, and will remain for 
long years, a land of perpetual famine, 
because she has destroyed her forest cover- 
ing, subjecting herself to the devastation of 
alternating floods and droughts, and has 
sacrificed the fertile top soil over such a 
vast portion of her domain. 


* # & 


A recent traveller relates what he saw 
in China. Sailing through the Yellow Sea, 
he was impressed by the fact that much of 
the water was a deep chocolate color, the 
result of soil that had been washed down 
from the interior. 

Looking out across the land he saw miles 
and miles of barren waste from which the 
soil had been washed away, because no trees 
were there. 

He told of having seen groups of women 
out gathering weed stocks with which to 
cook their rice. They have no wood for 
heating, and none for fuel—not even 
bushes—just weed stocks, gathered labor- 
iously from the countryside. 

He told how he saw dozens of human 
beings following the scrawny animals to 
pick up the droppings from the animals to 
be used for fuel. Think of a people reduced 
to such extremities. 

China was once blessed with a rich 
heritage of forests which were cut away, 
as we are doing in Canada. China is to- 
day paying a terrific and ghastly price for 
her folly. 

If we would avoid the same terrible con- 
ditions befalling our children, it is for each 
one of us individually to become not only 
a protector of the forest against fires, but 
an active planter of trees whenever and 
Apia the opportunity comes to us.— 

el. 


THE LAPPS OF LAPLAND 


Are a queer little folk who live under the 
rays of the midnight sun and the darkness 
ot the winter midday in Northern Norway 
and Sweden. 

Except the real dwarf peoples, such as 
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the pygmies of central Africa, the Lapps 
are the smallest people in the world. Their 
average height is about four feet, seven 
inches. This is ascribed to the age-long 
wanderings of their ancestors in the frozen, 
cheerless region of the north. 

It has even been suggested that the 
Lapps were the first inhabitants of the 
frozen zone after the great ice sheet of the 
Ice Age receded and made Northern 
Europe habitable. : 

Many centuries ago they are supposed 
to have lived throughout the Scandinavian 
peninsula, but with the arrival of other 
peoples they were forced farther north. 

x * x 


The Lapland of the maps spreads into 
four distinct countries: Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and Russia. Once the Lapps paid 
no attention whatever to any of the bound- 
ary lines in their region, but roamed with 
their herds of reindeer wherever food for 
the herds was best. 

But Russian and Finnish boundaries were 
eventually closed officially against Norway 
and Sweden; and while some straggling 
still takes place, the larger movements 
were stopped. 

Norway and Sweden, however, take 
official note of the needs of their wandering 
joint citizens, and have a treaty agreement 
whereby Lapps may cross from Sweden in 
summer and move to Norway’s northwest 
coast, and in the winter may cross from 
Norway to inland Sweden, with their 
herds of reindeer, pasturing them to-day 
in Sweden and to-morrow in Norway. 

The reindeer is the typical animal of 
Lapland. About it the life of the people 
has centered for ages. It carries them on 
its back and draws their loads, gives them 
milk and cheese and meat, clothes them 
with its skins, and furnishes implements 
and utensils from its bones. 

ae oe 


The typical life of a Laplander has ever 
been that of a wandering herdsman, living 
in tents and following his reindeer- to 
pastures new, as change of season made 
necessary. 

The Lapps have been decreasing in 
numbers in late years, and “Lapland” is 
now far from being a land peopled pre- 
dominantly by Lapps, and still less by Lapp 
nomands. 
ample, only about sevent per cent. of the 
inhabitants are Lapps. 

It is the pushing in of a more settled 
people that has made life so hard for the 
roving aborigines, and there has been a 
desertion of nomadism by some Lapps. 

Where once “Lapp” and “reindeer herds- 
man” were synonymous, there are now 
numerous settled, agricultural Lapps; and 


others who fish for a living. Some have | 


turned miner in the rich iron fields of 
Swedish Lapland. 

Christianity was taken to the Lapps only 
in the last few centuries and some still 


In Swedish Lapland, for ex-- 
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question whether their confused religious 
- ideas are more strongly marked by Chris- 
tian or pagan practices. 

It is told of Russian Lapps along the 
Arctic coast that they make offerings at 
the shrine of Boris Glob when starting on 
a fishing expedition, and that if they are 
unsuccessful they straightway retrieve their 
offerings. 

These same Russian Lapps, up to a few 
decades ago, preferred to steal their brides 
from an enemy or a stranger rather than 
to obtain them by purchase or persuasion. 

The U.S.A. is largely indebted to Lapps 
for an important and rapidly growing in- 
dustry. The first efforts to introduce 
reindeer into Alaska were not very success- 
ful, because of a lack of expert knowledge of 
breeding and herd management. 

Several score Lapps were induced to go 
to Alaska to take charge of the enterprise 
in 1898, and their skill gave reindeer raising 
there a great impetus. The natives learned 
from the Lapps, and now hundreds of 
thousands of reindeer in Alaska are turn- 
ing otherwise useless moss into food and 
clothing materials for Alaska and beyond. 
—National Geographical Bulletin. 


REVIVAL IN SCANDINAVIA 


A spiritual awakening is abroad in Den- 
mark and Finland, which is reminiscent of 
the revival in England at the time of John 
Wesley, according to Bishop Anton Bast, 
of Copenhagen, in a report received from 
Chicago by the Committee of Conservation 
and Advance of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Norway is also yielding to the religious 
- spirit, he says, and business men are 
tithing. ‘In Copenhagen, in spite of a very 
hard influenza epidemic, we had _ our 
pees full day after day,” says Bishop 

ast. 

“In spite of a hard winter last year and 
sickness among the people of Sweden, the 
revival meetings, churches and halls were 
packed. People of all classes of society at- 
tended. The people and pastors and other 
workers came from far away circuits on 
that large snow-covered district, which in- 
cludes the Lapland up to the Artic part of 
Norway, Sweden and Finland,’—The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. 


SEEING THE INVISIBLE. 


It is seeing the invisible that enables men 
to endure. Life is. full of loss. The fash- 
ion of this world passeth away. The things 
that are seen are temporal. At the longest, 
our tenure of them terminates with death. 

On the other hand; one whose vision is 
fixed on the invisible as the goal of life 
can endure the loss of the seen. The things 
which are unseen are eternal—they can 
never be lost; and they are the chief con- 
eern of the heart and life.—Fx. 
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IN RUGGED ARGYLE 


Canadians with a warm spot in their 
hearts for Old Scotia will appreciate the 
following pen picture from “The Presby- 
terian Messenger” the Monthly Record of 
the Presbyterian Church of England.—£d. 


Great massy clouds draped the head of 
Ben Vair and his fellows, casting a heavy 
shadow all around. The rain was with us, 
and Glen Duror was in reality a “glen o’ 
weeping.” 

Further down, another shadow, even the 
shadow of death, hung over the Old Mill, 
where an aged saint of 85 had passed 
through “the valley,” and lay peacefully 
asleep. 


As a last mark of honour, his comrades 
bore the coffin shoulder-high across the 
running stream, and then silently deposited 
their burden on the waiting conveyance. 


Further on, a halt was made at the family 
cairn by the roadside, on which each mourn- 
er placed a small stone of remembrance, as 
had been done on former occasions when 
other members of the family had been laid 
to rest. 


In the: old church-yard of Appin, the 
veteran’s body was laid in the family tomb, 
“in the sure hope of a glorious resurrection.” 


Sunday found us worshipping in the 
parish church, a_ pretty little edifice, 
picturesquely embosomed among the hills 
and trees at the foot of the glen. 


True to the old Scottish custom, the men 
foregathered in the churchyard for their 
weekly greeting, and immediately trooped 
into church on the first toll of the bell. 


The minister, a young Highlander, sadly 
maimed in the Great War, who had already 
conducted a service in Gaelic, meditated 
most helpfully on “Fulness of joy, and 
pleasures for evermore.” 


Two features impressed us:—The choir, 
composed entirely of men, who sang with 
enthusiasm, and.a goodly congregation, in 
which men predominated. 


So men of the city can learn from their 
country brethren, for these were mainly 
men of toil, whose regularity at church is a 
delight to their minister’s heart, and a 
delight which many a city minister might 
well envy.—S. G. 


THE ONLY GOSPEL. 


None of the other religions of social 
methods, of political system, of moral ideals 
have the flexibility and the adaptation and 
the power to make them fit the needs of 
the living world. Only the personal re- 
demption which flows from this © infinite 
person of our Lord, Jesus Christ, is 
adequate to the needs of all men in all 
lands, in all times. He is sufficient, this 
greater Christ, for all the world forever.— 
Watchman Examiner. 
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THE OLDEST BUILDING IN THE 
WORLD 


The oldest building in the world still 
standing above the ground has been found 
by the joint expedition of the British 
Museum, London, and the University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, at Tell el Obeid, in 
Babylonia, four miles from Ur of the 
Chaldees, of Biblical fame. 

This was announced’ by Dr. George B. 
Gordon, director of the University Mu- 
seum, in making public a report from Dr. 


C. Leonard Wooley, head of the joint expedi- 


tion on the banks of the Euphrates. 

The excavation of this building, a temple, 
has brought to light marvelous carvings of 
animals and men, and moved the already 
ancient history of Babylonia back 1,000 
years. 

The building is more than 6,000 years old, 
and its history is placed at a period as far 
removed from King Tut-Ankh-Amen in the 
past, as the present generation is removed 
from him in known history. 


Dr. Gordon announced that the expedi- 
tion had unearthed remarkable carvings of 
animals done in limestone, mosaics and even 
artificial flowers of stone. 

One of the choicest finds was a small 
golden scaraboid bead, inscribed with the 
name of the builder of the temple, King 
A-An-Ni-Pad-da of Ur, who reigned 4,500 
years before Christ. This is the oldest 


royal jewel known.—‘The United Presby- 
terian.” 

Did Abraham see this old building, when 
he was a boy?—E. 


Animal Traps 
Outdoor Clothing, etc. 


For years—hunters, trappers 
and fishermen have been secur- 
ing their high-class equipment 
from Hallam and saving many 
dollars—Canoes, shoe packs, 
camp equipment and all ne- 
cessities for outdoor life. We 
carry the largest stock of ani- 
mal traps in Canada. 


It?s FREE 


Spring and Summer 1924 
Full of Bargains and Money Savers 


Men Ladies 
Guns, Ammunition Dresses 
Fishing Tackle Furs for Spring 


Coats, Waists 
Sweaters, Skirts 


The very latest styles and 
best of workmanship—at 
prices so low that they will 
astonish you—Our thou- 
sands of satisfied customers 
are the best advertisement 
wehave. Hallam’s catalog 
offers you city shopping 
without city high prices. 


Every article is sold under the Hallam guarantee— 
money back if not satisfied—Send now for catalog. 


A ; : of 289 Hallam Bldg. igs 
A flatiam page? man" 
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HOW JOHN WILLIAMS GOT HIS CALL 


John Williams, the famous missionary to 
the South Sea Islands, when loitering about 
on a Sabbath evening, was persuaded to go 
and hear a sermon; the message was used 
by the Holy Spirit to his conversion, and he 
became one of the greatest missionaries of 
modern ‘times. 

He had been invited to church by John 
Etheridge, whose life story has been told 
as follows:— 

A traveller, passing through Bilston, in 
Staffordshire, England, observed the shops 
closed generally as on the Sabbath. 

Presently a funeral came by, attended by 
the clergy, the magistrates, and many of 
the citizens of the town. 

Who could be the distinguished person to 
whose memory such tokens of public respect 
were paid? It was John Etheredge, a bach- 
elor, who died at the age of eighty-four. 

He had kept a little shop,.in which he 
sold ironmongery, children’s toys, and also 
Bibles and religious books. 

He expended nine or ten shillings a week 
upon himself, and devoted the rest of his 
profits to works of humanity and piety. 

Among other ways of doing good, he used 
to go out a little before church time, and if 
he saw a man loitering about the street, 
would get into conversation with him and 
take him to church, and having found him 
a seat, would set out to seek for other 
loiterers. 

Thus lived John Etheredge, to whom 
these honours were shown. 
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Napoleons 
of Commerce 


The men who get the big con- 
tracts, the men who pull off the 
big deals, are the men with that 
big reserve of energy which gets 
you through against odds. 

If you wish to climb out of the 
ruck drink Bovril and increase 
your Vitality. Bovril gives you a 
new eagerness for life, work and 
enjoyment, strengthens you and 
builds you up and prevents “that 
sinking feeling.” 


Don’t get tired—drink 


OVRIL 


The Mighty Energiser 


Purveyors to the Royal E Wistiness the 
uke of Connaught, K. 
and to the re senent Clubs and Hotels 


CHAS. CHAPMAN & CO. 


Direct Importers of 
ENGLISH STILTON CHEESE 
ENGLISH WENSLEYDALE CHEESE 
ENGLISH CHEDDAR CHEESE 
ENGLISH CHESHIRE CHEESE 
ENGLISH GLOUCESTER CHEESE 
ENGLISH LEICESTER CHEESE 
ENGLISH DERBY CHEESE 
WELSH CAERPHILLY CHEESE 
FRENCH ROQUEFORT CHEESE 
FRENCH CAMEMBERT CHEESE 
FRENCH PORT SALUT CHEESE 
SWISS GRUYERE CHEESE 
SWISS SCHABZIEGAR CHEESE 
ITALIAN PARMESAN CHEESE 
ITALIAN GORGONZOLA CHEESE 
ITALIAN STILTON CHEESE 
NORWEGIAN GAMEL OST OLD CHEESE 
NORWEGIAN GJED OST GOAT CHEESE 
NUKEL OST SPICED CHEESE 


318 Dorchester Street West, 


Montreal 


MADEIN CANADA 


WABASSO 


Have you used 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. 


My help cometh from the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth. 


The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand. 


I sought the Lord, and he heard me, and 
delivered me from all my fears. 


The Lord shall preserve thee from all 
evil: he shall preserve thy soul. 


He shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 


So teach us to number our days, that 
we may gain a heart of wisdom. 


To be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. 


The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord: and He delighteth in his way. 


Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 


Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord. 


Let us not be weary in well doing: for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not. 


Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious 
and merciful, slow to anger, and of. great 
kindness. 


Be not deceived; God is mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. 


Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo 
there! for, behold the kingdom of God is 
within you. 


Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee: because he 
trusteth in thee. 


Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, 
I say, on the Lord. 


For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. 


Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him; and he shall bring it to pass. 
Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him. 


He that covereth his sins shall net pros- 
per: but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall have mercy. 


As for God, his way is perfect; the word 
of the Lord is tried: he is a buckler to all 
them that trust in him. 


The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in from this time forth, 
and even for evermore. 


Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for this is 
the law and the prophets. 


Your iniquities have separated between 
you and your God, and your sins have hid 
his face from you, that he will not hear. 


There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
ereaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 


. The Lord God is a sun and shield: the 
Lord will give grace and glory; no good 
thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly. 


For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 


If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual, restore such a one in 
the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? 


As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked. .. 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel? 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits: who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction: who crowneth thee 
with loving kindness and tender mercies. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength: they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles: they shall run and 
re be weary: and they shall walk, and not 
aint. 
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LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 
ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Preshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


DUPLEX 


New Life 
into Old Savings 


If your little nest egg 
is not “‘producing”’ to 
your entire satisfac- 
tion, try the effect of 
it under a Great-West 
Life endowment policy. 
There are few things 
so full of the principle 
of LIFE. 


The Great-West Life 


Assurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE :: WINNIPEG 


Che Preshyterian Record 


The Official Monthly Record of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 
PRICE YEARLY, PER COPY: 

Six or more to one address, 40 cents; 

Five, 45c. ; four, 50c.; three, 60c.;two,75c.;one, $1.00 
Send money order, postal note, or cheque at par. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 

Do not send stamps. 

If parcels are not received in good condition, 
orif orders are to be discontinued, 
please send prompt notice. 

In renewing an order give the name and address to 
which it was previously sent. 

All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 
Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 


There is no other way in which 


so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 


Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 


ROOM 303, Y.M.C.A_ BUILDING, 
MONTREAL. 


St g “‘Pidvews 
College 


TORONTO, Canada. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 
School and Upper School. Prepares for Uni- 
versities, Royal Military College and business. 
Calendar sent on application. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 
Head Master. 


MeShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


E E LL L. S Memorials 


@ Specialty 
4 
MEMORY 


Mental impressions in youth are deeper 
and more abiding than those of later years. 
Memory then is in its golden summer, and 
the solace or sorrow of age will be de- 
termined by what one reads in youth. 

We will forget what we knew in middle | 
life and in later years, but we will remember 
what we learned in youth “e’en down to 
old age.” 

It follows that it is the business of the 
home church and Sabbath Schools to guard 
the avenues of the mind of a child, that 
no evil thing shall enter therein.—Hx«. 


Ninth 


World’s Sunday School 


Convention 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
June 18-26, 1924 
Exceptional Opportunity 
by specially chartered 
“S.S. Marloch” 


Sailing from Montreal June 7; 
returning July 5 


From $295 — all expenses included 
Montreal back to Montreal 


All travel arrangements under direction of 
THOS. COOK & SON 
Apply to 
H. C. PRIEST, Secy. 
538 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. 
TORONTO 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


In connection with travelling arrange- 
ments for the General Assembly, going 
tickets and certificates will be issued from 
points in British Columbia, May 22—June 8, 
inclusive, and from points in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario (west 
of Port Arthur and Armstrong) May 24— 
June 5, inclusive. 


Elsewhere throughout the Dominion, they 
will be issued May 25—June 6, inclusive. 
Properly validated certificates will be 
honored for tickets for the return journey 
up to and including June 16. 


The usual circular letter, giving full 
particulars as to rates, etc., will shortly be 
sent by the Clerks of Assembly to Pres- 
bytery Clerks for the Commissioners from 
their Presbyteries. 


FROM THE GENERAL BOARD 
To Ministers and Sessions:— 


A year ago the General Board, confronted 
with the abandonment of missionary under- 
takings built up at great cost, issued an 
earnest call to Sessions and Congregations 
to re-examine their national and world- 
wide responsibility and to redouble their 
arte to raise a revenue equal to manifest 
needs. 


In June the General Assembly, commit- 
ting itself to a spirit of personal, sacrificial 
giving, made a two-fold appeal to the 
Church for $350,000 to remove the deficits 
on the Home and Foreign Mission Funds 
and for $1,450,000 for the maintenance of 
the year’s work, a total of $1,800,000. 


In response to this appeal our Congre- 
gations gave in 1923, $1,211,481, or $17,000 
more than the largest amount given in any 
former year. 


Transfers from Home and Foreign Re- 
serves, donations and other receipts brought 
the total Budget Revenue to $1,461,000. 
This amount exceeded the cost of main- 
tenance for the year by $31,000. 


The indebtedness on Home and Foreign 
Missions and Sunday School Funds has been 
reduced by this sum and now stands at 
$327,000. 


It concerns acutely the whole Church that 
even this modest reduction of the Deficit 
was accomplished by the closing of fields 
and the dismissal of workers. 


The Home Mission Board actually cur- 
tailed its work in 1928 to the extent of 
$80,000 and the Foreign Mission Board is 
facing a $40,000 reduction for 1924. 


This retrograde movement means spirit- 
ual impoverishment and loss to thousands 
to whom the Church has been ministering 
and the further withholding of the word of 
truth from many thousands more yet un- 
reached in Canada and overseas. 


The General Board again most earnestly 
bespeaks an immediate effort in every Con- 
gregation to ensure its full Budget alloca- 
tion for 1924. Nothing less than this will 
meet worthily the Church obligations. 


Many Congregations raise their entire 
allocation each year. It can be done in all 
by making known the facts and needs of 
the work, by creating and cultivating the 
habit of proportionate giving and by a well- 
directed personal approach to every in- 
dividual. 


Will not each Congregation undertake as 
a definite moral obligation to raise and 
remit to the Treasurer of the Church at the 
end of each quarter 25 per cent. of its 
Budget allocation for the year? : 


If this became the practice of the Church, 
there would be an immediate saving of in- 
terest charges, which in 1923 reached the 
startling sum of $29,000. 

This amount alone would re-open 50 
Home Mission fields or maintain for a year 
fifteen Missionaries in China or India. 

D. R. Drummond, Robert Laird, 
Chairman. Treasurer. 
Toronto, April 5th, 1924, 


FROM THE TREASURER’S OFFICE 


The Budget returns for the first three 
months of the year are relatively light; 
for, until February, interest centres in 
completing the contributions of the pre- 
vious year. 


To March 81st, 1924, receipts totalled 
$56,943, an advance of $1,682 over the first 
quarter of 1923. 


Disbursements amounted to $293,266, a 
decrease of $11,366 and a further evidence 
of the effort being made by Boards and 
Committees to curtail expenditures. 


The amount spent on the work for the 
quarter was $236,323 in excess of receipts. 
It was, therefore, necessary to borrow this 
sum in order to “carry on.” 


Interest on borrowings on maintenance 
account and deficit cost the Church $29,000 
in 1923. This heavy draft on our Funds 
can be reduced materially by every con- 
gregation raising 25 per cent. of its Budget 
allocation each quarter and taking concern 


that its givings are remitted promptly. 


A CANADIAN BETHEL 
By Rev. F. A. ROBINSON, PHD. 


For The RECORD :— 


“And he called the name of that place 
Bethel: but the name of that city was 
called Luz at the first.” Gen. 28: 19. 


These words have been much in my mind 
the past few days. They were suggested 
by the handclasp of a friend and a few 
words in relation to an experience of his. 


In a certain Canadian village is a tumble- 
down shack. It is an eyesore to most of 
the passers-by, yet the man referred to 
looks upon it with strangely hallowed 
thoughts. 


Some years ago he was an outcast from 
society. Sin had almost completed his 
ruin. Lonely, penniless, hopeless, hard— 
he had wandered about scarcely knowing 
or caring to know aught but that he was 
hungry and despised. The day would 
probably end as many other days had ended 
—the lockup—as a vagrant. 


That day one who loved the Friend of 
sinners spoke to this homeless wanderer, 
took him to his own dinner-table and talked 
with him until sympathy loosened his 
tongue and he told of his past—his sin- 
stained past, and of his hopeless future. 

“God! I might as well be dead.” 


A hand was laid kindly on his shoulder,— 
and the touch of a friendly hand may be 
a divine thing. No one, so far as he 
could remember, had ever touched him, 
except the policeman. 
been spoken except in terms of disgust and 
contempt, and now a man was calling him 
“My friend.” 


And then the same voice was telling him 
that God had a place for him if he would 
only listen. “Yes! I am sure He can and 
will make a good man out of you if you 
will give Him a chance. You will come 
back with us for tea and stay over-night. 
You need a rest. Perhaps you’d like to 
take a walk and think things over a bit, 
and we can have a chat after tea.” 

x Ok Ok 


With confused thoughts and yet with a’ 


glimmer of light on his beclouded mind 
. he walked, he hardly knew whither. And 
now, he was looking at the tumble-down 
shack. Scarcely knowing why he entered, 
he crossed the rotting, sunken doorsill, for 
the door had long since disappeared. 


When he was sure no eye could see him, 
he dropped on his knees and uttered a cry 
that only God could understand. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth ‘and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth: so is everyone that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

And the delapidated building was _ no 
more the tumble-down shack, but Bethel, 
for therein God met him. 


Twice this man has journeyed back over 
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many miles to the place that means some- 
thing more to him than it does to any 
other person. Like Jacob he awakened to 
a different world. Other people may call 
the place Luz—to him 
Bethel. 


And like Jacob, too, he has his days of 
fears and forebodings, but in the goodness 
of God he is reminded of the place where 
he has a very definite realization of the 
Divine presence, and to him also has come 
a voice bidding him, “Arise, go to Bethel,” 
and the place reminds him of the God 
who answered him in the day of his distress 
and was with him in the way which he 
went. 


GENERAL EXPENSE 
By Rev. Ropert LAIRD, D.D., TREASURER. 


Inquiry has been made as to the items 
provided for under the heading ‘General 


-Expense” in the Budget Statement for 


1923, and the Estimates for 1924. The 


.main items of General Expense are given 


in detail in the Annual ‘Reports of the 
Treasurer of the Church to the General 
Assembly. In 19238, they totalled $92,485, 
as follows :— 


1. Assembly Fund—$23,007 


This takes care of the printing and 
distribution of the Assembly Minutes, the 
expenses of Committees of Assembly that 
have no funds of their own and other’ in- 
cidental expenses. 


2. The Travelling Expenses of Commis- 
sioners to Assembly—$28,349 


The rule of the Assembly is that the 
ordinary railway fare at reduced rates to 
and from the Assembly be paid. 


3. The General Board—$14,876 


This provides for the travel of the 
members of the Board and of the General 
Interests Committees of some of the 
Synods, the promotion of the Budget, the 
printing of the Budget Booklet, the office 
of Literature and Missionary Education 


and the expenses of the Life Service Com- 


mittee. 


4. The Office of the Treasurer at Toronto— 
$18,217—and of the Agent at Halifax, 
$6,521 
These includes the Salaries of Treasurers 

and Office Staff, rent and office expenses. 


5. Interest on Overdraft—$1,515 


To pay the interest on money borrowed 
to carry on the above activities during the 
year. 


The estimated requirements of General 
Expense for 1924, are $90,000, and an 
earnest effort is being made to keep within 
that figure. In 1921 General Expense 
totalled $114,691 and in 1922, $94,748. 
There is the danger here, as in other 
Departments, that too severe curtailment 
will impair the efficiency of ‘the work. 


it will ever be. 


* 


Our Church Calendar 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


‘Will Presbytery Clerks kindly forward to 
the Record, all Calls, Inductions, Resigna- 
tions or Deaths in the ministry; also of 
pipeunes of Presbytery so soon as date is 
fixed. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Owen Sound, first Wednesday, June, 1924. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 


Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2 Wed., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College. 
Hamilton-Lond., Woodstock, last Mon. April. 
Manitoba. 

' Saskatchewan. 
Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 

Arcola, Redvers, Sept. 

Barrie, Barrie, May 13, 10 a.m. 

Bruce, Southampton, May 22, 10.30. 

Huron, Clinton, 2nd Tues., May. 

Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, Ist Tues., July 

11 a.m. 

Lanark & Ren., Carleton Pl., May 19, 10. 
a.m. 

Lindsay, Bobcaygeon, June 24, 11 a.m. 

London, London, May 20, 10.30. 

Lunenburg-Yarmouth, Bridgewater, July. 

Miramichi, New Carlisle, June 25, 10.30. a.m. 

Montreal, Montreal. 

Orangeville, Orangeville, 2nd Tues, May 
10.30. 

Peace River, Sexsmith, August. 

Portage la P., Arden, 6 May 2 p.m. 

Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, 2nd Tues., May. 

Saugeen, Fordwich, June, 24, 10. 


Calls from 


Bishops Mills, ete., Ont., to Mr. James Mc- 
Evoy, of Montreal. 

Luseland, Sask., to Mr. D. M. Robertson, of 
Loreburn, Sask. 

Eastend, Sask., to Mr. J. H. Stewart. 

Gleichen, Alta., to Mr. H. J. Bevan, of 
Provost, Alta. 

Corunna, Ont., to Mr. H. R. Williams, of 
Massey, Ont. 


Elora, Ont., to Mr. Alex. Donaldson, of 
Cobden, Ont. 

Whycocomagh, N,S., to Mr. D. J. Morrison, 
of Strathlorne, N. S. 

Caledonia, P.E.I., to Mr. T. R. Davidson, of 
Gabarus, N.S. 

Mt. Stewart, P.E.I., to Mr. B. H. Penwarden, 
of Harcourt, N. B. 


Inductions Into 

Vermilion, Alta., March 5, Mr. M. S. Kerr. 

Preeceville, Sask., March 7, Mr. A. D. 
Pringle. 

Knox, Prince George, B.C., March 12, Mr. 
S. T. Galbraith. 

Avondale Ch., Tilsonburg, Ont., March 25, 
Mr. G. C. Mitchell. 

First Ch., St. John, N.B., March 25, Mr. 


W. MeN. Mathews. 
Wainwright, Alta., March 28, Mr. Jas. A. 


T. McLagan. 

Knox, Milton, Ont., March 28, Mr. W. D. 
McIntosh. 

Chalmers Ch., Kingston, Ont., March 28, 
Mr. Geo. A. Brown. 

Cookstown, Ont., April 2, Mr. R. W. 
Beveridge, of Mull, Ont. 

Townline, Ivy, Ont., April 9th, Mr. A. 
Gordon Rintoul. 

High Park Ch., Toronto, Ont., April 17, Dr. 


‘R. S. Laidlaw. 


Resignations of 


St. Peters, P.E.I., Mr. C. F. R. McLennan. 

Colborne, Ont., Dr. W. A. McKenzie. 

Niagara-on- the Lake, Ont., Mr. A. F. Mc- 
Gregor. 

Cookes Ch., Kingston, Ont., Dr. Wm. Patter- 
son. 

Pleasant Heights Ch., Calgary, Alta., Mr. 
F. J. Hartley. 

Douglas, Ont., Mr. J. K. Henry. 

Sedgewick, Alta., Mr. P. F. McSween. 

Killam, Alta., Rev. Geo. Renwick. 

Cowan Ave. Ch., Toronto, Mr. J. E. B. 
McIlroy. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. W. Gordon Firth of St. Andrews, 
Lacombe, Alta., on April 6th, in his 37th 
year. 


CREED AND DUTY. 

The duty of the clergymen who do not 
believe in the fundamental doctrines of the 
churches from whose pulpits they preach is 
plain enough. There is plenty of room on 
the outside of any institution, religious or 
secular, for those whose consciences rebel 
against, accepting its articles of faith. 

There is no particular courage involved 
in self-righteously airing one’s inability to 
believe in the doctrines of an institution to 
which one has voluntarily yielded his 
allegiance.—National Republican. 


A GLORIOUS MISSION. 

A pastor is not sent to a church to build 
a new personage, pay a superannuated 
debt, reply to after-dinner toasts, be an 
errand boy and a jack-of-all-trades. 

He is sent to the Church to be a good 
minister: of Jesus Christ, to seek first of 
all not salary and sensationalism, but souls, 


sinners, saints. He must do many things, 
agreed; but the Gospel is first.—Central 
Christian Advocate. . 


Our Foreign Missions 


A PEN PICTURE FROM INDIA. 
By Mrs. J. S. MACKAY, NEEMUCH. 


Dear Dr. Scott:— 


The evangelistic missionary is, for several 
months of the year, a nomad. The touring 
season in this part of India, and all through 
the North, begins with November and ends 
with February, by which time it is usually 
getting too hot for safety, under the thin 
canvas of a missionary touring tent. 

It is the evangelist’s time. of great 
opportunity, and it is the only way in which 
the illiterate masses of India’s rural popu- 
lation can be reached. Nearly nine-tenths 
of her vast population is found in the 
villages that dot the land. 

Those of us who know, by long years of 
actual contact with these multitudes, how 
very illiterate they are, and how devoid 
of knowledge outside the narrow limits of 
their lives of hard toil carried on in most 
primitive methods, marvel that intelligent, 
educated, Indians, (the comparatively few, 
who may be termed the intelligensia of the 
land,) ever dare to make their preposterous 
claim for independence and self-government 
at this stage in the intellectual and moral 
development of the people as a whole. 

One hears more perhaps than it deserves, 
of the political unrest—and certainly less 
than the subject merits, of the spiritual un- 
rest of a people who will be great when 
they come to apprehend the Truth as it is 
in the great Life and Light Giver, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

We are full of confident hope that, in 
spite of the forces militating against it, 
the kingdom of our Lord will come with 
power and great glory. 

* * * 


One of the forces working against that 
coming, is the immense number of pro- 
fessional religious mendicants in the coun- 
try. They are variously estimated at from 
six to ten millions, a few of whom are 
perhaps, sincere seekers after God and 
Truth. The great majority are vile. 

At the present time, a great concourse of 
people is gathering at Allahabad. The 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna 
is a particularly sacred spot, and pilgrims 
come at certain times, by hundreds of 

thousands, to bathe there. 

-  Multitudes of Sadhus and holy men of 
various sects,—some of them immensely 
wealthy, though clothed only in nature’s 
garb,—come from far and near. All sin is 
washed away and merit accumulated by 
bathing in the sacred waters at this parti- 
cular place and time. 

The current being swift, erosion of the 
banks has, in the estimation of the author- 
ities, made a certain portion of the bathing 
ghat unsafe for the pilgrims; so barriers 
were erected to save the lives of the pil- 


grims, and prevent probable disaster to 
many. 

Immediately a cry goes up that the relig- 
ious liberties of the people are being inter- 
fered with by the officers of this “Satanic” 
(British) government. Of all charges, that 
is the last that ought to be made, and is 
only made when men’s minds are obsessed 
with racial hatred. 

Some leaders are demanding that all 
arrangements for the bathing be put in the 
hands of a committee of Hindus. It re- 
mains to be seen what the authorities will 
do, and if the agitators are allowed their 
way, what will happen when hundreds of 
thousands will crowd in to bathe at the 
sacred confluence of the rivers. 

The other day, when coming to the place 
where we are now camped, we passed an 
encampment by the roadside, a number of 
small cotton tents. Tethered near by, were 
a lot of ponies, and browsing about, were 
a lot of camels. On enquiry, we learned 
that some Sadhus of a peculiarly repellant 
sort, were camped there, and had been, for 
days, extorting money from the towns- 
people. 

They were fed, from day to day, by 
contributions of flour, clarified butter, 
condiments, etc., from different castes. We 
were told that it cost 100 rupees per day 
to feed them, and that was a small part of 
their gains. 

The Sadhus all wore huge coiffures of 
matted. artificial hair, some of them quite, 
and many practically naked, 
smeared with cow-dung ashes, the forehead, 
and sometimes the shoulders, bearing the 
marks indicating the particular god they 
honored by their allegiance and worship. 

Groups would daily come into the town, 
carrying a flag each. This flag was planted 
before a house or shop, and until the amount 
of money demanded was forth-coming, there 
they stood, making their insolent demands. 

The people complained that the trees 
were injured by the lopping-off of branches 
for the camels, nevertheless, they yielded 
to the demands of these “religious leaders” 
for food and money. They did obeisance 
to them; and yet some of their practices 


in connection with their visit to a town ~ 


are too hideous to bear telling. 

These millions of mendicants wander up 
down the country, preying upon the people 
in the name of religion. Some day,—but it 
will not be till the Truth has fuller sway 
and power in the lives of many more than 
it has now,—this great evil will cease to be. 

Some day, the prince of darkness, whose 
emissaries these Sadhus are, will be defeat- 
ed, and all the powers of darkness will 
flee away, before the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

Yours Sincerely, 


JEAN SINCLAIR MACKAY. 


the body” 


~ 


May, 1924 


CHINESE WORK IN CANADA 
BEARS FRUIT IN CHINA 


By Dr. JoHN A. McDONALD 


Kongmoon, South China. 
March 4th, 1924. 


A week ago, last Saturday, there was a 
tap on my study door, and in answer to 
my ‘come in,’ one of our graduate nurses 
eed in with her baby strapped on her 

ack. 


She was quite distressed as she told me 
that the baby’s father was very ill. She 
had brought him out from the country on 
one of the passenger junks that run to 
and fro. 


I sent the coolies off with a stretcher, 
then had a bed prepared in the ward as the 
rooms were all filled. They carried him 
into the ward and we made him as comfort- 
able as possible. 

He was in a serious condition and it 
seemed as if he could not live through the 
night as his heart had given out as a 
result of months of sickness. His older 
brothers who held the power over him had 
refused to let him come earlier. 


We were able to give him considerable 
relief that night and Sunday he seemed 
better, but was still too weak to say much. 
Monday he was brighter and about half 
past seven in the evening he said to his 
wife: God surely led me out to this 
hospital, I feel so much better. Half an 
hour later they called me and, ere I could 
reach him, he had passed away. 

The nurses who had gone off duty for the 
day came back and we removed him from 
the ward. Then I made arrangements for 
the widow and her baby in the Women’s 
Hospital. He was buried in our little Chris- 
tian Cemetery. 


* * * * 


% 


This man, Hum Gan, was a former pupil 
in the Sunday School of the American Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal. (Mr. Taam, our 
native pastor in Kongmoon City, who was 


at one time in Montreal told me some of’ 


his past history.) - 

He lived in Montreal for nearly thirty 
years. When home on a visit to his family, 
about ten years ago, some Christians near 
his home supplemented the teachings which 
he had been receiving in the Sunday Schools 
in Montreal. 


After he returned to Canada, he was 
baptized. While in Montreal he proved a 
faithful Christian. He came back to 
China four years ago, and has been living 
in the country ever since. 

Though not a man of means, the burden 
of the people in his native village was so 
heavy on him that he and his brother, 
who was also converted in Montreal, under- 
took to build a chapel there. He gave 
over $1000 and, in addition, loaned another 
, jarge sum without interest. 
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He has been helping in the work of the 
church ever since, and last year when they 
were unable to secure a preacher, he under- 
took the whole salary of a man who would 
teach a school and help in the preaching. 


He never spoke of what he was doing. 
It would seem as if his right hand did not 
know what the left was doing, for his wife 
did not know of his many benefactions. 
He has gone but the little church and 
Christian community in that village will 
always be a monument to a man who went 
to Canada, seeking wealth and found the 
Pearl of Great Price. | 


THE MISSIONARY MOTOR CAR 
By Rev. J. R. Harcourt, KHARUA, INDIA. 


“Only princes and wealthy folk have 
these. Why do such wealthy folk come into 
our midst? What have we to do with such 
wealthy gurus? We are but animals; what 
can we do with such wisdom?” “Oh my 
mother!?7, Oh my father Wi. Phish 14a 
“Ho! Ho! Watch 
it go!” 

One day as we took a turn in a village 
street, we came upon a woman who was 
cleaning grain. She threw away the grain 
and fled to her house saying: ‘How has 
the railway train left its track and come 
here?” 


Afterwards that woman came and laugh- 
ingly told us what she had done, and at 
the same time desired to know all she 
could about the working of the motor. 


A young man brought his wife to see the 
car and told her to get down and see the 
tank under the car. Then he added: “When 
you and I walk we can see our:feet move 
and know how we go, but when this thing 
starts off we can see nothing, it just goes, 
and whatever it is that makes it go is in 
that tank.” 

One old woman when she had seen the 
car said: “I have seen everything in this 
world, but this, now let me die in happiness 
for I have seen the last thing in the world.” 

Another said: “This is the cart of the 
gods.” 

In one village where we had a great 
crowd listening to us for a long time I 
noted one majestic Rajput, the head man 
of the village, (he was one of those fine 
specimens of noble men such as we often 
find in the villages.) I asked him if he 
would like a ride and seated him beside 
me. “Then through his village and around 
it we went and as we pulled up at where we 
began he put his hands together and said: 
“You are a god among men.” ... 


To cure us of our immoderate love of 
Cain, we should seriously consider how 
many goods there are that money will not 
purchase, and these“ the best; and how 
many evils there are that money will not 
remedy, and these the worst—Colton. 
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REAPING SOULS ON FAMINE SOIL 
By Mrs. GOFORTH. 


Readers of the REcorD will recall the 
terrible famine in China, three years ago. 
Our old Changte field, in Honan, was one 
of the regions that suffered most sorely. 
While the famine lasted, the entire mission 
staff bent every energy to cope with the 
crisis. Hospitals were practically closed 
to all but famine sufferers. 


Evangelists, Bible women and leading 
Christians throughout the field were organ- 
ized under the heroic leadership of Dr. 
Leslie and Rev. John Griffith for Famine 
Relief work, which was carried out in such 
a thorough, systematic way that multitudes 
of lives were saved. 


It was my privilege to accompany my 
husband on a tour of aggressive evangelism 
through this same field the winter follow- 
ing the famine. Everywhere we went, we 
saw the blessed results of the Famine 
Relief. Literally thousands of hearts had 
been opened to the missionaries and their 
message, which had previously been as 
adamant to the Gospel. 

' A full year passed in work among the 
soldiers in General Feng’s army, during 
which time over four thousand of the 
soldiers were baptized. 

* * * * 


Then Dr. Goforth again received an 
urgent call from the old field of Changte to 
again lead a campaign of tent evangelism 
through the field as before. Dr. Goforth 
hesitated. He had promised the Christian 
General to give the rest of his time till 
furlough to the soldiers. 


But the call of his old field was the call 
of his first love. He decided to lay the 
matter before the General who, on hear- 
ing the whole matter, generously set my 
husband free to spend the winter before 
furlough in leading this evangel in Honan. 


On October 16th, of last year the tour 
began and has continued ever since with 
but one break for the Annual Presbytery. 
Dr. Goforth has been given wonderful 
strength for the continuous strain. He was 
sometimes obliged for days to occupy a 
room with several others (Chinese, of 
course) in it. 


For weeks he tried eating the same food 
and in the same irregular way as the 
Chinese of the party; but fortunately he 
was able to secure our old cook as “boy” 
and has since fared better. 

Each day four meetings were held—early 
prayer meeting for workers and Christians, 
and the three regular tent meetings. The 
following extracts are from just three of 
Dr. Goforth’s recent letters. 

i pak owe 


“Pang Ser, December 9th. This place 
seems wonderfully open for the Gospel. 
About thirty have turned to the Lord this 
year. Until recently this place persecuted 
the Christians more than any other. 
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“Now a complete change in the attitude 


of the people is evident. I have never been 


to any section of China where the people 
seemed so friendly. One might almost 
imagine the whole village is Christian. 


“The chief man of the village who owns 
about 1,000 acres of land, though not a 
Christian, has contributed toward our 
coming and has let me have the use of one 
of his houses. A year ago, he was a 
pronounced enemy. / 


“The tent was crammed last night, and 
to-day the crowd was so great the sides 


of the tent had to be let down. Such a 
crowd of women! Never have I seen 
heathen women listen better. About 


seventy men and women have publicly con- 
fessed Christ and given their names. 


ake) ee sche oa 


(Later).—“Crowds continue. The chief 
man I referred to above came out to-day on 
the Lord’s side. Oh, that multitudes of 
young men and women of the West might 
catch a vision of China’s need and the 
wondrous Providence of God which has 
caused the people to be so accessible! There 
is no need to pray for open doors into the 
heart of China’s millions, for the door of 
access is wide open already. 


“T was sitting beside Pastor Ho this 
evening, the large audience was drinking 
in the Word, and I learned over and whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘Truly the fields of China 
are white unto harvest!’ 


“There is room in North Honan for fifty 
evangelistic bands like ours to be at work. 
Where are the workers for fifty bands? 
There are plenty of talented young men in 
the homeland crowding every calling and 
profession, except the ministry, but they 
have not caught the vision of China’s 
Christless millions, so the people here who 
might be saved will perish because the 
people at home are not awake to the prov- 
idential opportunity. 

* * * * 


Dec. 10th.—“‘The second chief man of this 
village of over three thousand people public- 
ly took his stand on the Lord’s side to-day. 
This has caused general rejoicing among 
the Christians, for he wields the greatest 
influence of any man in the village, and in 
the past was the leader in opposition to 
this Christian cause in these parts. 

“These two leading men came over to 
my room this evening, and I told them 
about General Feng and showed them the 
photos of the Christian officers and the 
General. , 

Dec. 11th.—‘“The number here who have 
given in their names as enquirers is thirty 
men and over seventy women. What a 
contrast between now and thirty years 
ago! Then we had, as it were, to fight our 
way. Now the people are friendly and 
helping us on every hand. : 


“Tt is truly the reaping time, but Oh, 
where are the reapers? Unless we get 


{ 


/ work.” 
“Dr. Goforth sails from China (D.V.) by 


May, 1924 


more help, much of this precious harvest 
_ will be lost. 
' more of active service! I never was happier 


Oh, how I covet twenty years 


in the work and believe I am just now in 


the place God has planned for me. 
i * * * * 


\ ‘ 
_Kwantai, December 13th.—“It seems that 


things were in a pretty bad way in the 
home of the chief man mentioned above. 
He had two wives, and they had not spoken 
to each other for four years. The other 
day when the first wife was moved and 
gave in her name as an enquirer, she went 
home and made up with wife number two. 


“On the way here we visited Christians 
in three villages. To-day the tent has 
been crowded with men and women for six 
hours steadily. 


( “We generally stop the preaching at noon 
‘for dinner, but the crowd would not go 
away, so we took turns and the preaching 
continued from ten till four-thirty, and 
again from six till nine p.m. Twenty-nine 
came out and confessed Christ in the tent 
to-day. 
* * * * 

Hsi wen.—“The tent was up in time to 
hold our first meeting here last night. To- 
day we have had great meetings. About 
forty gave in their names as deciding for 
Christ to-day. 


“Old Mrs. Chang as usual vacated her 


room for me, (I must write the story of 


this dear old body, R.G.). When asked if 

she could spare any room, she replied: 
“Yes, if you give me the Pastor.” It was 
a great joy to meet with the dear Christians 
of this centre. In no place we met with a 
more royal reception. 


(Later).—“There was apparent con- 
viction among the Christians, both fore- 
noon and afternoon, when I addressed them. 
I am also taking the early prayer meeting 


and am speaking on the Holy Spirit as 


teacher in the life of Peter. 
* * * * 


Feb. 15th.—‘“This has been a day of 
power. There has been much weeping and 


confession of sin among the Christians. 
Over sixty men and thirty women have 
come out for Christ at this centre during 
the tent meeting for the heathen.” 


The above are but a sample of this truly 
blessed time of ingathering. In every place 
the same record is given of souls being 
saved. In one place Dr. Goforth mentions 
seventy having taken a stand, in another 
over one hundred. 

At the close of one of his last letters, he 
writes: “I am sixty-five to-day. .. Oh, how 
I covet, more than a miser does his gold, 

twenty more years of this soul-saving 


the Empress of Australia, and expects to 
reach Toronto, May 12th. 
Rosalind Goforth. 


336 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 
April 8th 1924. 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 
By Mrs. J. S. Mackay, NEEMUCH. 

In one of our out-stations, about ten 
miles from here, there are living a young 
helper and his wife. The town has often 
been visited on our annual tours, but not 
till recently has there been a _ resident 
Christian worker there. 


It has long been a strong-hold of the 
Arya Samaj, who number among them 
many of the bitterest opponents of Chris- 
tianity. This religious sect has so strong 
a political bent and bias, that their meet- 
ings and activities have frequently had 
to be prohibited or proscribed by order of 
the Government. 


Their slogan is “Back to the Vedas,” and 
they make quite preposterous claims for 
the India of the Vedic period, one of the 
most striking being that aeroplanes were 
known and used in those days of India’s 
glory. 


With so strong an anti-Christian influence 
in Nalgaon, it is gratifying to know that 
this young helper is in some degree winning 
his way among the people. 


The other day he sent in a, request to the 
“Singing Band” of the Church here, asking 
them to come up to Nalgaon, as a respectable 
man of the carpenter caste had an engage- 
ment ceremony in his family, and he and 
his friends wished that some Christians 
should come and sing their hymns and 
lyrics. 


After the Sunday morning service the 
Band went up to Nalgaon. They found 
about thirty men of the carpenter caste, 
from six or eight different villages, gather- 
ed at their host’s and till after midnight 
the “Band” stayed with them, singing 
hymns and lyrics to an attentive audience. 
And not only singing, but preaching the 
Gospel as well. 


For musical instruments they have a 
small drum, and a pair of tiny, clinking 
cymbals. The efforts of the “Band” might not 
be appreciated by a highly sensitive home 
audience, but it is the thing the Indians 
love, and the louder the better. 


It means much that such an invitation 
should have been given, and that such an 
opportunity should have come for the sing- 
ing and preaching of the Gospel on such 
an occasion. 

It is being more and more fully realised 
that there is a power in song which the 
Christian community has not yet used by 
any means as fully as it might. 


From earliest ages the great epics of 
the Hindus, and their sacred shlokas have 
been passed along the centuries through the 
medium of song and chant. It may be 
granted to even a humble Christian to sing 
a message home to the heart of a hearer 
who would be untouched by the ordinary 
method of speech.—In Central India Torch. 
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THE YEAR IN OUR SOUTH CHINA 
MISSION. 


The disturbed condition of China is wide- 
ly known. It involves a quarter of the 
human race. 

“T have been in China forty years,” says 
an old missionary, and this is the worst 
that I have seen.” 

For the time being it is very disturbing 
and interfereth not a little with our plans, 
but it is good to know that it is but the 
normal working of the great plan. 

Even viewing it from our own small 
angle we have much room for encourage- 
ment. It has made travelling difficult and 
dangerous, and so many plans could not be 
carried out. 

On the other hand the depressed condi- 
tions have created a deeper interest in 
Christianity on the part of the Chinese and 
has strengthened the faith of the Chris- 
tians. 

Very few speak to-day of the republic 
as the hope of China. They are learning 
more of China’s real need than could be 
taught her under normal conditions, and 
many of us feel that as,the sick only come 
to the Mission hospital. as the last resort, 
so many will now turn to Christ as the 
last resort. Prejudice dies hard. 


In the educational work of our mission 
steady progress has been made. All our 
day schools as well as our boarding schools 
in Kong Moon have had a very successful 
year. In all our schools the gospel seed is 
being sown and it is sure to bring forth 
fruit in many hearts sooner or later. 


Recently a young woman wanted to join 
the church. When asked by the pastor 
how long since she heard the gospel and 
believed in Christ, replied that ten years 
ago as a young girl she attended a mission 
school in Shekkei. 


From the first she was impressed with 
the gospel and believed in her heart, but as 
her parents were opposed she had to keep 
quiet. 

Years passed, she got married, went to 
Hong Kong to live and when she learned 
that a gospel hall was near by, went 
immediately and asked for baptism. 

In the Boys’ School, even though there 
were seven graduated in June the attend- 
ance has increased from 69 to 79. 

* * * * 


In the Medical work we are also able to 
report a successful year. The hospital in 
Kong Moon, has always been filled and 
often throughout the year patients have 
had to occupy the verandahs. 

Among the patients were many soldiers. 
The appreciation of the local military 
authorities was shown by the fine spirit in 
which they sent their boats to haul bricks 
for the new hospital when other boats were 
not to be had. 

During the year a new plan for. the 
evangelistic work in the hospital has been 
tried out with great success, that is to 
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have one of the preachers each week come 
to the hospital. 

He takes the morning chapel service for 
the workers and the patients, and does 
personal work with them during the day. 

Not only has this made the work easier 
for Dr. McDonald, but it has been a great 
blessing to the patients and to the preachers 
as well, getting the latter in touch with 
the hospital work, and enabling them to 
become acquainted with the patients who 
on recovery may return to the preacher’s 
own district. We feel that this has con- 
tributed a great deal to the evangelistic 
work in the hospital. 

Dr. McDonald reports that during the™ 
year, he had in-patients and 2,400 out- 
patients. The total receipts were $11,199. 
The total expenditure including $1,100.00 for 
a new operating table was $10,500.00, which 
leaves a nice balance. 

Dr. McDonald -also reports his first 
operation for appendicitis. This indeed 
will seem very strange, due in part if not 
entirely to the rarity of the trouble in 
China, and probably also due to the fact 
that like our own people in former days, 
they just die with a pain in the abdomen 
and nothing is thought of it. 


In Shekkei, Dr. Wannop and Miss Baty 
report a very successful year. It will be 
six months before the new hospital is. 
complete, so many things have interfered 
with the work of construction. 


The outdoor clinic has been carried on in 
a rented building where free consultation 
is given and a small charge for medicine 
is made. 

For the year the total number of patients 
treated was 4,027. The receipts were $2,350. 

Not a few eases for the want of a 
hospital had to be sent the Kong Moon 
hospital for treatment. 

The medical work is rapidly finding a 
wider place among the people. Many of 
the Chinese are willing to help in the work. 
Out of the $110,000.00 subscribed for the 
hospital, over $60,000.00 have already been 
paid in to the directors. The balance, no 
doubt will be coming in as it is needed. 

Steps are being taken by a few people in. 
conjunction with Dr. Wannop to have an 


‘old public park on a nearby hill, utilized 


for a consumptive hospital. 

The increasing number of patients and 
the widening interest in the hospital pro- 
mises well for the future of the hospital, 
for the reader must remember in China, 
it is one thing to have a well equipped 
hospital and it is another thing to have a 
people who can appreciate its service and 
not be afraid of it. > 4 

The evangelistic work probably suffered 
most from the disturbed condition of the 
country. In the Ku Tseng district. the 
chapel was closed for about three months 
on account of a clan fight. . 

In all the chapels night meetings suffered 
badly, in many places it was impossible to 
hold evening meetings. 
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WEIHWEIFU HOSPITAL OPENING. 
By Rey. A. W. LocHeEap, B.D. 


Medical work has been carried on at 
Weihwei for more than twenty years. 
Scarce a village within scores of miles but 
contains some one who has received healing 
from our doctors. 

The influence of the mission on the com- 
munity is becoming more manifest, and 
among all classes of the people there are 
many who are intimate personal friends of 
the missionaries and sincere friends of the 
mission. 

When the new hospital equipment was 
nearing completion, and a definite time 
could be set for the opening, Dr. Auld and 
I asked four friends to come one afternoon 
at four o’clock to the dispensary guest 
room to advise us as to what form the 
opening ceremonies should take. 

Pca RON a 


At two o’clock along comes Chang Yu 
Ching, the leading Mohammedan in the 
city, for many years President of the Mer- 
chants’ Guild. He made his large fortune 
out of opium, and was the first President 
of the Anti-Opium Society. I have to enter- 
tain him for a couple of hours till the other 
guests arrive. 


At three thirty comes Mr. Chin, Prin- 
cipal of the Government Middle School, 
a friend of ten years standing, and with 
him Mr. Ch’en, the Vice-President of the 
School of Agriculture, a wealthy, corpulent 
scholar from one of the leading families 
in the district. 


. While I am showing these men through 
the hospital in comes Mr. Wang, who has 
filled his poor emaciated frame full of 
opium so he can stand the strain of being 
away from his pipe for a couple of hours. 
He is an M. A., of charming manners and 
pleasant address. 


These four men go over with us all the 
details of preparation and entertainment. 
We feel that, though we have been in the 
country for ten or twenty years, we still 
have much to learn of Chinese etiquette 


and of the Chinese way of viewing things. 


Two hours are spent in consultation, and 
we feel that our friends are taking a deep 
personal interest in our plans. Invitations 
are sent out to the Magistrates, Treasurers, 
Educational Boards and Merchants’ Guilds 
of the eight neighbouring counties and to 
some of the prominent gentry. 


Another afternoon, three days before the 
opening, these four men come out to the 
mission, along with ten others whom we 
have asked to act along with us as hosts 
and ushers, and we spent another hour or 
more in discussing final arrangements and 
finding ways out of difficulties that have 
arisen. 

We again feel deeply indebted to our 
friends for their counsel. None of them 
are Christians. Some of them are not 
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men of blameless character, but they re- 
present all the leading interests in the 
community. 


The Colonel, a notorious gambler and 
drinker, comes in late from another en- 
gagement, his face ashen pale from 
gambling and hard living. He resorts to 
selling morphine pills in order to get some 
money to pay his mutinous and ill-disciplin- 
ed soldiers. 


Next morning we hear the sound of 
music not unlike the bag pipes and we see 
approaching from the east numerous coolies 
carrying tables with red silk banners and 
tablets and scrolls with large gilt charac- 
ters, and other tables with great coils of 
fire-crackers. 


Following these are forty or fifty men 
from every important organization in the 
district, and the colonel and major with a 
military guard. Our Middle School bugle 
and drum band is drawn up before the 
main entrance to the hospital, and the 
compound guard with fixed bayonets are 
on parade. 


The missionaries meet the procession with 
bows and salutations and handshakes, and 
take them into the large ward that is fitted 
up for a ceremonial hall. The presents 
are all arranged in tiers at the north end 
of the room. 


Dr. Auld makes three profound bows to 
the gifts. Then the givers present three 
bows and salutations and hand-shakes, and 
modesty. He thanks the friends for their 
kindness. Then everybody laughs and 
claps and all sit down to take the tea and 
cakes that have been provided. 


After this a photograph is taken of both 
gifts and givers on the front steps of the 
hospital. 


The most valuable gift is from the late 
Taotai, Mr. K’wei. About six weeks ago 
he was transferred to the south of the 
province. Before going away he deposited 
his beautiful gold and lacquer tablet at the 
Merchants’ Guild Hall, asking them to 
present it for him at the proper time. 


In his last message to the gentry and 
scholars and merchants he recommended 
the hospital to their interest, saying that 
those who needed help and did not make 
use of the hospital were simply standing 
in their own light. 


On Thursday morning, November eight, 
the Christian community meets in the 
Church for the dedication service. Some 
one hundred and fifty Christians have come 
up from the surrounding counties for four 
days’ fellowship and conference. 


The members of the local congregation 
and the staff and pupils of all the Mission 
Schools at the station are present and the 
Church is crowded to its full seating capac- 
ity, seven hundred, and we see the 
necessity of enlarging our building. 
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On the platform are Mr. Luttrell, the 
Moderator of Presbytery, Surgeon General 
Ch’wan, from Peking, and Dr. Auld, our 
beloved physician. Representatives from 
the two Chinese Presbyteries in north 
Honan take part in the service. 


Our Moderator speaks, and Dr. Ch’wan 
gives the principal address, a plain direct 
spiritual message from Romans XII., “I 
beseech you brethren that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice to God which is 
your reasonable service.” If China’s public 
men were like him, inspired with devotion 
to Jesus Christ and full of unselfish zeal 
in the public service, what a different 
country this would be. 


This morning there is a quiet, devout 
atmosphere and a spirit of worship and 
praise fills the sanctuary. Is the Gospel 
of the Kingdom of God going to transform 
this land after all? 


In the afternoon, the non-Christians and 
all our foreign guests from other missions 
and. hospitals assemble with us in the 
ceremonial hall, and all alike are interested 
in the programme and appear devout 
enough during the prayer of dedication and 
the singing of the hymns. 

ake Hes neste tok 


One should not imagine that being 
present during such acts of Christian 
worship will necessarily have much spir- 
itual or moral effect on non-Christians. I 
learned that the Brigadier, the Colonel, the 
Taotai and the local Magistrate, our four 
principal guests, spent that night in 
gambling and carousing. 

We believe that it is our duty to keep 
in friendly intercourse with these men who 
are the leaders in the district. Some of 
them are men of apparent sincerity and 
have the kindest feeling towards us person- 
ally, but we long for the time when we 
shall find in such men true brothers in 
Christ and heirs with us of Eternal Life. 

Ladies are present in smaller numbers, 
perhaps one hundred in all, whereas there 
are twice that number of men. Taotai 
K’wei's lady is the principal guest, the 
colonel’s wife next, and then ladies from 
many of the leading homes in the city. 


The most “prominent” guest however is 
a little lass with bobbed hair, short skirt 
and short sleeves, and a shapeless white 
boudoir cap on her head. She is a teacher 
in a government girls’ school in the west 
suburb, and is a notorious drinker and 
gambler, a good representative of modern 
advanced non-Christian China. She looked 
worn by constant hard living. 

he Ae ier Ola 


After the dedication exercises the guests 
assemble on the west balconies for the 
inevitable photograph. Then they are 
conducted through the building, and the 
staff of nurses and attendants explain to 
them the uses of the various rooms and 
equipment. 
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Particular interest is shown in the new 
X-ray. department and in the beautiful 
furnished maternity ward. All the Chinese 
are charmed with the beautiful view to the 
west, the river just beyond the hospital 
grounds, the fertile plain, the railroad a 
mile away, the foothills beyond and the 
distant rugged range of mountains that 
make such an impressive skyline. 

Refreshments are served in one of the 
large public wards. Then in the soft 
autumn light, as the sun sinks beneath the 
purple hills, our guests take their departure. 


The hospital has to-day been dedicated to 
the service of God, and to the service of 
man. May many here find healing of souls as 
well as of body, and may the Great Phy- — 
sicilan preside over the institution and rule 
in the hearts of all who serve therein. 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 


The following table is an attempt to show 
the average annual circulation in India 
proper during decennial periods. It is 
based on the only available figures, but 
allowance must be made in the case of the 
earlier years for a margin of uncertainty. 


1811-19. 4,316 copies 
1820-9 16,869 “ 
1830-9 18,0770 we 
1840-9 48,493.04 
1850-9 63,377 is 
* 1860-9 BS 7 Do 
1870-9 92.645 “ 
1880-9 105.248" te 
1890-9 339,803 “ 
1900-9 442,333“ 
1910-19 942.002 “ 


The circulation in 1920 was 1,530,261 
copies, in 1921 1,280,128 copies, in 1912 
817,972 copies and in 1923 (excluding Ban- 
galore) 770,585 copies. 

It will be seen that up to 1920 the advance 
was almost continuous. Since then there 
has been a decline. For this several causes, 
political, religious and economic, are re- 
sponsible, and they have unhappily not yet 
ceased to be operative. 

The prospect therefore is one of some 
anxiety. So far as’ any steps can be taken 
by the Committee and the staff to remedy 
this decline, they must and will be taken. 

So far as its causes are outside our con- 
trol, we can only pray that they may be re- 
moved or overruled in the providence of 
God. 

But a careful survey of the position yields 
no reason for letting anxiety lead to de- 
pression. 

Granted on the part of all our friends 
an abundance of that prayer which is born 
of faith and is the mother of service, we 
shall soon see a resumption of steady pro- 
gress to that goal when India with her 
genius for religion shall become a bright 
jewel in the Crown of Christ.—Story of The 
Bible Society in India. 
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PEN SKETCHES FROM WUAN 
By Rev. J. G. G. BomMpPas. 


Wu An, Honan, China. 
Dee. 27 ,°1923. 


We have had a delightful autumn season, 
visiting the country congregations round 
about Wu An station. Perhaps we have 
found the work all the more interesting, 
because this is the first time we have been 
over this part of the field, for we only came 


. here last spring when the Bruces went ' 


home on furlough. 


The weather has been good, and the 
scenery in the mountains west of here is 
simply wonderful. Besides we were wel- 
comed very kindly by the people wherever 
we went, and we were most agreeably 
impressed by the progress that has been 


made in so many centres towards the 
establishment of a Chinese’ Christian 
Church. 


Now that the weather is getting colder, we 
are not spending so much time in country, 
but giving more attention to the work here 
at the central station. Only one country 
congregation remains to be visited. It is 
not very far out, and I expect to be there 
for next Sunday. 


The schools have had their Christmas 
concerts, and now they are back at their 
books again to finish up the rest of the 
work of this term. Their mid-winter 
holidays are taken at the time of the Chinese 
New Year, a month or more from now; 
when they have three weeks off. 


As I think back over the experience of 
the autumn, many incidents come to mind 
about which I should like to tell you; but 
I must simply choose a few which perhaps 
will be of most interest. 

* K K 

One of the pleasantest visits we had was 
in the congregation which has its centre in 
the village of Tsung Dzing. Their evan- 
gelist is Mr. Chen Tien Kwei. He is a 
very friendly, sociable man, and I enjoyed 
being with him and going with him to 
visit the members and adherents of his 
flock. Mrs. Chen is a very nice woman, 
and Mrs. Bompas enjoyed being with her. 


The Sunday we spent there was one to 
be remembered. We had been tramping 
over the hills all through the week, so we 
were quite ready for the day of rest. It 
was a fine day, and the Christians came 
by twos and threes from villages far and 
near. The congregation has been organ- 
ized for only a year or two, but. already 
a good start has been made towards build- 
up a strong cause there. 


On that Sunday between fifty and sixty 


attended the morning service; but of more 


interest was the number of villages they 
represented. When Mr. Chen asked them 
to let us see where they all came from, 
it was very interesting to see them stand 
up, one or two or three at a time, as he 
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called out the names of their villages. All 


told, there was seventeen villages represent- 


ed. 


After morning service, they all had 
dinner together. Some had brought a few 
carrots, some a few pounds of millet, others 
a squash or two, and so on. These several 
contributions were all turned in together, 
and cooked in large pots, and for that one 
meal at least they had all things in com- 
mon. 


The only drawback to this plan was that 
it kept the evangelist’s wife so busy getting 
dinner ready that she could not come to 
church; she told Mrs. Bompas afterwards 
that she “had been Martha this morning.” 


* * f 


. The next day was market day, at Yang I, 

so we went there and preached to a large 
crowd on the corner of the main street. 
On Tuesday Mr. Chen and I made a trip 
away up the valley to the north, preaching 
in the villages as we went, and calling 
at the homes of the Christians. At each 
place they tried to get us to stay for a 
meal, but we were hardly equal to that, 
and besides we had to hurry to get through 
our day’s work. 


Just before dark we turned the main 
valley up into a little ravine, down which 
flows a noisy little stream, and in another 
hour we reached our farthest village, only 
a short distance from the border of Shansi 
province. 


Here we stayed over night, and enjoyed 
the hospitality of two Christian families. 


The women of these families had not 
been able to get to Tsung Dzing for Sunday, 
so I gave them an examination in their 
homes, so that their names might be re- 
corded as enquirers. One of these women 
had her work up very well, especially her 
memory work, she repeated the little cate- 
chism from beginning to end without a 
mistake. 


The next morning, the boy of six in 
the home where I had stayed said over 
several hymns for me, though he could not 
sing them to the tunes, and repeated a 
good part of the catechism. His childish 
prattle was so indistinct that I could hardly 
understand him, but he seemed to know 
what he was saying. 


* * * 


Another interesting experience was at 
Nan Djwang, where we had the little tent 
pitched for a week. We were holding tent 
meetings in the city at the same time; but 
Mr. Mitchell from Weihwei came to help 
us, so I was able to get out to Nan Djwang 
with my lantern and New ‘Testament 
pictures for the last two nights. 


You couldn’t guess where we showed the 
pictures? Yes, on the theatre stage, where 
they put on their heathen plays. The first 
night there was a tremendous crowd, fill- 
ing all the open space in front of the stage; 
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and as the pictures were thrown on the 
screen the evangelists stood on the heathen 
stage and expounded the Christian Gospel. 


After the pictures were through, we in- 
vited the crowd to come to the tent for a 
while where we were singing and explain- 
ing verse by verse the hymn, “Who is He 
in Yonder Stall.” A good many came, more 
than we had seats for, and listened again 
to the story of the Saviour of the world. 

My turn came with verse number five, 
and I was afraid the audience, who were 
mostly heathen, would not be interested in 
the story of Gethsemane; but to my sur- 
prise I found them listening intently, and 
an occasional smile of understanding told 
me that the message was not passing them 
untouched. 

; kick Me ok 

This time I stayed at the home of a 
young couple by the name of Han. They 
have just lately decided to become Chris- 
tians, and seem to be very sincere; they 
are very hospitable and are doing all they 
can to help on the local congregation. Mr. 
Han is fairly well-to-do, but he never went 
to school and neither he nor his wife can 
read, though they both are trying now to 
learn. 

When I was getting ready to leave on 
Saturday morning, Mr. Han came to me 
with a little brass idol in his hands. It 
was an image of Buddha, in a sitting 
position, and in the fingers of the right 
hand holding the enchanted peach which 
bestows eternal life on all who eat of it. 

Mr. Han said that he himself was not 
going to worship it any more; and al- 
though, since he had become a Christian, 
several of his old friends had asked him 
for his idol, still he preferred to give it to 
me. He had taken it from a temple away 
in Shansi, when no one was looking, put- 
ting an old broken one back in the place 
of this good one, and he had carried it 
with him on all his travels ever since. 

When he was a younger man, before he 
. married, he used to do lots of things he 
was ashamed of now. Since getting a 
wife and a couple of children he felt that 
he had to settle down and behave himself; 
he would be afraid to do now some of the 
things he used to do without a thought of 
the consequences; so I have brought his 
stolen brass Buddha home with me. When 
the priest of that temple calls on me I 
will give him back the idol, telling him that 
its former worshipper has now become a 
follower of Jesus Christ and worships only 
the one true God. 


Children here, as at home, are very good 
patients and we get our share of them. 
One day when our total attendance was 
235, we had about 75 children at the dis- 
pensary. Fortunately we never get scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria is a very rare disease 
in India. Other diseases of children we 
have in common with Western countries. 
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IN RUTLAM HOSPITAL, INDIA. 
By Dr. J. M. WATERS. 


“A neighbour caused this,’ said a man 
when presenting his little girl with a large - 
part of her cheek eaten by the disease 
(Cancrum oris). “Yes, he cast the evil-eye 
upon her.” ; 


No amount of persuasion could convince 
him that it was not so. Children frequently 
wear panther or tiger claws or coins or 
amulets as charm against the evil-eye. 
Sometimes their faces are grotesquely 
blackened in patches for the same purpose. 

“Never!” Was the empathic remark of 
a young village woman who was beating 
a hasty retreat, only occasionally looking 
back towards the hospital to see that the 
ogre was not following her. 

Her alarm was caused by the doctor’s 
putting the stethoscope in his ears and 
taking a step towards her with the intention 
of examining her chest. She was called 
back by a number of the women patients 
who assured her that it was ‘nothing.’ ~ 
She didn’t come. 

This was not an isolated instance. The 
villager is often terrified by the sight of 
thermometer or stethoscope, thinking you 
are going to operate upon him with that 
fearsome looking instrument. 

When some smiling onlooker is asked to 
bare his breast and show how it is done 
the villager’s terror is allayed and he 
permits the examination, frequently remark- 
ing with a smile. “We are only village 
people; what do we know.” 

When once he has submitted to an 
examination his confidence in the stetho- 
scope is unbounded and frequently, we are 
asked to use it on the abdomen as well as 
the chest; and some patients are quite sure 
that if we applied it to their arms and 
legs it would reveal the cause of “that 
pain.” 

A quack in Rutlam city has a stethoscope 
through which he gains the confidence of 
the people by using it in the examination 
of all parts of the body. 

“Don’t be afraid, he won’t beat you, he 
won’t beat you.” On hearing these re- 
assuring remarks the child who has been 
quietly submitting to an examination grasps 
his mother’s skirts; his look of confidence 
is changed to one of alarm, and tears fre- 
quently flow, and the doctor has to use 
many devices to regain the confidence which 
has been so suddenly and_ ruthlessly 
dissipated by the foolishness of the mother. 
This is almost a daily experience in: the 
dispensary. 

If left to themselves the children are 
most friendly and confiding, and the babies 
are the sweetest and. most lovable little 
mortals. They will take hold of the finger 
offered them, and coo and smile most en- 
trancingly, even when being examined by 
the stethoscope. . 
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FORMOSA! WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
By Rev. J. LoVELL Murray, D.D. 
Director Canadian School of Missions. 
(Note.—This article closes the splendid 
series on Formosa, written by Dr. Murray, 
for the Young People’s Societies. The 
RECORD returns sincere thanks on behalf of 
the Young People, and on its own behalf 
in being made the medium of so clear and 
complete a view of our mission work there. 


—Ed. 

Looking at the situation in Formosa to- 
day from a missionary point of view, 
one finds great reason for hopefulness. 
Difficulties there are, to be sure, but the 
problems which to-day are vexing the minds 
and trying the hearts of missionaries in 
many other fields are not acute in For- 
mosa. 


Moreover, while there is not a great turn- - 


ing to Christ of masses of the people, as 
is the case in India, China and pagan 
Africa, there is in every respect an en- 
couraging progress of Christian effort in 
the “Island Beautiful.” Altogether, the 
situation is most favourable and the door 
of opportunity stands invitingly open. 
* * * * 


First of all, there is the reception given 
to the Christian Gospel. The imagination 
is strained when one tries to contrast the 
attitude of present-day, Formosans to the 
Christian message and messengers with the 
experiences of Dr. MacKay, when first he 
reached Tamsui. On all hands he was met 
with open hostility. Sticks were brandished, 
‘stones were thrown, villainous lies was 
circulated and the “foreign devil” found it 
hard to get a foothold. To-day the mission- 
ary is everywhere safe and respected and 
his message is usually given an interested 
hearing. This is but one of many hopeful 
factors. 


Another is the presence in North For- 
mosa of a Christian community of nearly 
seven thousand, of whom some twenty- 
three hundred are adult church members. 

The Church in Formosa is strongly knit, 
virile, spiritual. A worthy leadership is 
being developed for its worship and service. 
Its Sunday: School and other organizations 
are in a healthy condition. It is moving in 
the direction of self-administration and self- 
support. 


It is becominig imbued with a sense of 
responsibility for the evangelization of the 
people of the land and for the welfare of 
society. This augurs well for the future of 
Christian work in the island, for in the long 
run, it is upon the energies of the natural- 


ized Formosan Church that the success of 
the Christian enterprise depends. 


But we must not stop with these two 
main factors if we are to appreciate 
thoroughly the hopefulness of the situation. 
There are also the foreign missionary staff 
of twenty-four effective and devoted work- 
ers, the experience of the past fifty years 
of effort—with the lessons that may be 
drawn alike from failures and successes,— 
the physical equipment, as represented in 
many churches and primary schools, a 
Girls’ High School, a Boys’ Middle School, 
a Women’s Bible School, a Theological 
College, and a well-outfitted hospital, the 
translated Bible, textbooks, and at least the 
beginnings of a Christian literature, a 
leaven of Christian ideas spreading through 
the nation, and finally & government that 
is kindly disposed to missionary effort. 

* * * * 


What then is necessary if the opportunity 
of the hour is to be seized? First and 
foremost, there must be a quickening of 
the spiritual life of the Formosan churches. 

Next, the processes of Christianization 
that have been referred to above, particular- 
ly in the discovering and training of a 
sufficient leadership, must be speeded up. 
But the way is beset with difficulties. 
Many obstacles there are out yonder to be 
overcome, many problems to be solved. 


And yet when you ask the missionaries 
in Formosa or any other country about the 
greatest hindrance of all in their fields, 
what have they to say? 


Well, if they are sure that they will not 
be mis-understood as being self-satisfied, 
or un-appreciative, or complaining, or lack- 
ing in good sportsmanship, they will almost 
certainly give the frank reply that the 
main hindrance to the progress of the work 
abroad is the lack of support that is given 
to it by the churches at home. 


This is not merely a matter of money. 
When we send out a missionary to For- 
mosa, for example, we give him certain 
implied pledges of our backing. He is 
entitled to think that, having assumed the 
responsibility of evangelizing one and one- 
half million people in the north of the 
island, we propose to see it through; that 
having sent him out we will provide for his 
maintainance and that in every step of 
progress, as God blesses his efforts, we will 
want to have a share; that when a colleague 
is necessary one will be sent; that we wish 
to hear from him and will read all we can 
about his work and enter as sympathetically 
into his problems as if he lived across the 
street from us; that we will never fail him 
in prayer; that we count ourselves as part- 
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ners with in a common task, and will 
give him all that we expect from him in 
co-operation. 

eR a MRE 

But what have we done for those For- 
mosa colleagues of ours? A year ago,— 
after a period of years in which we had 
simply “held our own” in the matter of 
financial support and so had been staying 
the wheels of progress—we told them to 
retrench. We couldn’t give money enough 
even to hold our own. 

They took it all in good spirit, splendid 
men and women that they are, but they 
reminded us that the opportunity was 
brighter than ever and that the only word 
consistent with the situation was ‘‘advance.” 

So they cut down expenses, by cutting 
down efforts, which meant cutting down 
results, thinking that within a year we 
would have had a fresh grip on ourselves 
and tell them to push forward. 


The year is up and we have met their 
patience and courage and their faith in us 
by sending them a message to retrench still 
further. And this at a time when the 
opportunities are more alluring than ever! 
And at a time when Western civilization is 
crowding into the country, modernizing 
many aspects of its life and bringing what 


THE STORY OF TABITHA PIRU 
A Biblewoman in India. 


Her parents were non-Christians belong- 
ing to the sweepers and outcastes. 

Even as a girl she seems to have disliked 
the more idolatrous customs of her people. 

She followed the custom of her family by 
becoming ayah (nursemaid) to one English 
lady after another, her husband generally 
getting service in the same family. 

Tabitha, or Munni as her name then was, 
became a very trustworthy servant. She 
was much struck by the character and 
Christian teaching indirectly given by more 
than one of her mem-sahibs. 

After the death of her husband she be- 
came more than ever dependent on the 
goodwill and protection of her successive 
masters and mistresses. In return she 
showed herself a most faithful friend. 


Gradually she began to feel in a dim way 
that what she had eagerly sought for in 
her girlish wanderings was to be found in 
her employer’s faith. She saw her sahib 
and men-sahib (master and mistress) find 
comfort in trouble, and guidance in diffi- 
culty, out of the Book that held the 
Master’s life. 

The day came when her mem-sahib said 
to her:—‘You know so much about Christ, 
you ought to be one of His followers too, 
Munni.”’ 
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may be a curse instead of a blessing, unless 
at the same time the spirit of Jesus becomes 
widely understood and accepted! Can we 
blame our associates in Formosa if they 
become down-hearted and consider us as 
pretty poor partners? 


* k k F.) 


But we must not end -this series of 
articles on a note of discouragement. The 
work is God’s, not ours. The resources to 
accomplish it are His, not ours. If He can 
prepare the situation in Formosa for a 
mighty advance and can inspire a force of 


workers to go out from our country to empty _ 


their lives into His service over there, He is 
surely equal to moving the heart of the 
Canadian Church to play its part in His 
enterprise in Formosa. 


“God is working His purpose out.” Let 


all of us who love His Kingdom and believe 
in prayer place ourselves under a burden of 
intercession, and bring before the Father 
of all mankind the needs of the Island 
Beautiful, ready to meet any requirement 


He may make of us and secure in the con- © 


fidence of MacKay, the pioneer, that ‘no 

matter what may come in the way, the 

ane victory is as sure as the existence of 
od.” 


Still it was many days before Munni felt 
ready, or could be thought ready, to take 
the great step of being baptized, and so 
confessing Christ in act as well as in word. 


About 1906 she was baptized in Rawal- 
pindi; in 1910 she became a regular com- 
municant. About the same time, she was 
appointed Biblewoman in Rawalpindi. 


One of her great joys was to accompany 
the Zenana missionaries on village tours. 
Her hearers were on these occasions non- 
Christians. 


Perhaps the work most to be remembered 
is that among the untaught women and 
children of her own caste. 
back through the past ten or twelve years 
and call to mind family after family where 
the father was, but a nominal Christian, 
and the wife and children still in darkness. 


In such a household Tabitha finds her 
vocation. ‘You see,” says she, “I can sit 
on the floor with them and wash the 
children’s faces if mother. is cooking, and 
then, when all is done, they are ready and 
willing to hear what I have to say.” 


And out would come the New Testament 
and after a lesson all would kneel for 
prayer. So even the babies learn to pray, 
and great is the joy when such a divided 
household becomes one in the great Family 
of Christ. — Abridged from The Bible 
Society Record. 
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MILDRED’S NEW VIEWPOINT. 


The Home for the Aged stood on the cor- 
ner. Mildred, hurrying by, heard some one 
calling her. 

She looked up. There, on the porch 
beckoning her, was a little, thin, frail, 
white-haired figure. 

“Why!” “it’s Mrs. Higby, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s me, child, are you going down 
past the minister’s?” 

73 ‘ yes.” 

“It’s all right,” and she handed Mildred 
a dollar bill. 

“It’s for missions. And if you’ll be so 
kind as to hand it to the minister, he’ll 
know what to do with it.” 

“My niece, out West, sent me that dollar 
bill, she said she wanted me to buy some- 
thing for myself; but, I couldn’t spend it 
that way, when we are recallin’ some of our 
missionaries because there ain’t money 
I’d cut a pretty figure 
buyin’ myself something with that dollar 
bill, when things are in that shape. 

“You just give it to the minister and tell 
him I sent it for foreign missions.” 


* * * 


A moment later Mildred was on her 
way. There were other bills in her hand- 
bag, for Mildred was going to buy a suit, 
and father had been generous. 

She did not really need one. Still, when 
one could pick up a bargain, one was foolish 
not to do it. 

But, somehow, as she walked along, Mil- 
dred wasn’t thinking of a new suit. She 
was seeing instead a little, thin, feeble, old 
woman, with white hair, and that eager 
light on her wrinkled face. 

Did people really love missions like that? 
Love them enough to give up their last 
cent, and be glad they had it to give? 

She supposed she could go without that 
suit. Still she didn’t want to do it. She 
had not yet made up her mind when she 
arrived at the parsonage. At any rate, she 
would deliver Mrs. Higby’s dollar bill. 


* * * 


But, as she rang the parsonage bell. 
Old Mrs. Higby’s little, thin figure faded 
away, and in its place, Mildred, seemed to 
see the sorrowful face of one who said, 
long ago, “‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” 

A moment later she stood before the 
minister. 

“Mrs. Higby, up at the Home for Aged, 


sent you this dollar bill for missions,” she 


began. 
And then, the first thing she knew, she 
was pouring into his hands the contents of 
the hand-bag. 
“And here is mine to go with it.” 


ustaire, 


ome 


But to herself she was saying: “And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” 


| A CHILD’S PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER 


I am not a writer, just a common, every- 
day mother and housekeeper. But an in- 
cident in my early life has always im- 
pressed me. 

Away back in 1870, when I was a child, 
our playthings were nearly all homemade. 
I was eleven years old when I had my first 
china doll. We had pets and were con- 
tented and happy. 

One of our pets was a blind Plymouth 
Rock hen which we had nourished and 
cherished from a baby chick. We had a 
pen in the corner of our yard made from 
two boards. 

Sometimes when we would return from 
school in the evening one of the boards 
would be down and our hen out and gone, 
but she had always been found easily. 

One night we hunted for her until dark 
but failed to find her. The next day all 
our time at home was taken up with our 
search but without results. 

By the third night our hopes began to 
wane, search seemed useless. So with sad 
hearts, we went to bed feeling we had 
come to the end of the road. 

Then all at once a light came out of 
the darkness. Hope took the place of 
despair. I thought, I’ll ask God to show me 
where our hen is. 

So without telling sister my decision, 
I put up the simple petition to Him who 
said:—‘“Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me’—Please dear Jesus show me 
where our blind pet is, we have hunted 
till we don’t know where else to look, 
she will starve to death. 

With the weight lifted from my heart I 
crept into our trundle bed beside sister 
and was soon asleep. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
were up, dressed hurriedly and went down- 
out of the house into the yard, 
through the old wooden gate with the 
weight chain, across the barnyard down 
into a ravine to the spot. ' 

There sitting on a board of the fence 
under a tree was our pet. To-day, after 
more than fifty years, I could shut my eyes 
and walk to the place. 

I turned to sister and said:—“I asked 
God to show me where she was,” and she 
said “So did I.” } ; 

For forty years that dear sister has 
been in Heaven. Yet I can seem to see 
us to-day walking hand in hand silent, not 
asking where we would go, but both led 
by the same Divine hand to the desired 
spot.— Ex. 
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CAMPED BY A THRESHING-FLOW. 
By Mrs. J. S. MACKAY. 


We have just had sixteen strenuous days 
at a large town about thirty miles from 
Neemuch. We make it a rule to camp as 
near as possible to the town. It is people 
we are after, not comfort and seclusion. 


So we camped on the edge of a threshing 
floor, and from our close acquaintance with 
the ways of the unchanging East it was 
easy to visualize all that happened on the 
threshing floor of Boaz. 

In India, no field is fenced; the farmers 
watch their grain day and night, while it 
grows, to guard it from the depredations 
of the always half-starved cattle who make 
a dash to get, if possible, a succulent mouth- 
ful or two, as they pass to and from the 
town or the grazing ground. 

They guard it on the threshing-floor, for 
in this land no man trusts his brother- 
man,—he knows better! ; 

The grain is all cut and stacked and 
lifted and re-lifted by these men of toil, 
who, by most primitive. methods, wrest a 
living from the soil which has for count- 
less generations fed their fore-fathers. 


“The Pipe is Closed.” 

When the chill of night comes on, to 
supplement their scant cotton garments, 
they build a bonfire of corn or jowar stalks, 
and sit smoking and coughing around it. 
It is the fashion in this land, to swallow 
the smoke. 

One used to feel sorry for some poor 
old man heard coughing as if he were the 
victim of asthma in a most aggravated 
form till one learned to reserve one’s sym- 
pathy. It was only some one enjoying (?) 
his morning or evening pipe. 

And they smoke thus: They fill tobacco 
into a deep round clay bowl, without a 
stem, but with a small hole in the bottom. 
What looks like a filthy bit of rag is 
wound loosely around the aperture; the 
pipe is lit, and passed from one to another. 
Each man takes but one long “draw,” and 
passes it on. 

When a man, for any such odious and 
unforgivable offence as becoming a Chris- 
tian is put out of caste, the idiomatic way 
of saying what has happened to him is 
this: —“The pipe is closed” (to him). 


Opening Doors. 

Many an earnest talk have we had with 
the farmers, crouched over the fire on the 
threshing-floor. 

“In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou canst not tell which shall prosper, 
' whether this or that.” 


Some sixteen years ago, on one of our 
itinerating tours, we visited a large village 
where the people would have none of us. 
could not get within speaking distance of 


the frightened, suspicious women, much less © 


get entrance to their court-yards, or sit on 
their door-step and give to them the great 
Message. 

Among the men my husband was little 
more welcome. A shopkeeper took a most 
effectual way of getting rid of him. He 
stirred up a great heap of red peppers, 
which put an end to any attempt at preach- 
ing in that immediate vicinity. 

Again and again, we have gone back, 
always getting a little farther “ben” in 
the confidence and good-will of the people, 
who often turn away from us simply be- 
cause we are so strange and they fear us. 


Since those days I have seen the inside 
of not a few of the houses, and the Bible- 
women have gone freely about the village 
with the message. 

This morning Mr. MacKay and three 
of his helpers went there from the place 
where we are now camped. Lizzie (Ford) 
makes the impossible not only possible but 
easy for the evangelistic missionary with 
a huge field. He left with the capacious 
pockets of his coat bulging perilously with 
Gospels and lyric books. 

He returned with those same pockets in 
a state of utter collapse. They all sold 
every Gospel and hymn-book they had with 
them. It was a forenoon of “broadcasting” 
—and we have the promise:—“My word 
shall not return unto Me void; it shall 
accomplish,—it shall prosper.” 


HINDU WIDOWS. 
By Miss F. E. CLEARIHUE, KHARUA. 


Seven hundred women, and all singing 
to the accompaniment of musical instru- 
ments, and clapping of hands!!! This 
astonishing sight was met with in one of 
India’s so-called sacred cities. 

The women were widows, and had come 
from every part of India, hoping in this 
sacred place to atone for the sins that had 


made them that despised thing, in non-- 


Christian India, a widow. 


But what are they singing, as they sit 
in the temple garden, many with sad and 
apathetic faces? Listen! They are chant- 
ing the names of the Hindu gods. The 
monotonous strain goes on hour after hour. 


The sight fascinates, while it saddens. 
Thoughts came of the great scarcity of 
Bible-women in Central India. If these 
women only knew Jesus! If they were 
singing for Him in the little company who 
publish glad tidings; what victories might 
be won among the women of India’s 
villages where, as yet, Salvation’s story 
has never been told. 


The happiness of your life depends upon 
the quality of your thoughts. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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WAITING THE TEACHER’S COMING. 


There was the sound of children’s voices, 
which voices came nearer as a little crowd 
of gaily dressed Burmese children gathered 
under the trees early on Sunday morning. 

Hushed now was the babel of voices. 
Everyone was gazing towards the river for 
the first glimpse of the brown boat with 
the big white sail, which should herald the 
coming of Mem Sahib. Every Sunday 
morning she came from a village far away 
to meet her little friends under the trees, 
and every Sunday morning they were ready 
there, waiting for her. 

“Mem Sahib is long in coming,” said 
Chundra, a little anxiously, at last, his dark 
eyes fixed on the river. ‘But look, there’s 
arsail.” } 

The white speck drew nearer, but with 
little gasps of wonderment the children dis- 
covered that inside it was seated, not Mem 
Sahib, but a tall brown messenger who was 


» waving to them to come down to the river’s 


edge. Breathlessly they came waiting for 


his news. 
* * * 


“Mem Sahib is ill. She has fever and 
cannot come to-day,” he said. 

Seventy little faces clouded and then 
Chundra spoke. “Don’t listen to him,” he 
said fiercely. “This man does not tell the 
truth. Mem Sahib loves us so; I know she 
will come to tell us about Jesus.” ; 

But the messenger repeated, “Mem Sahib 
eannot come. She is ill.” Then he jumped 
into his boat and sailed away. 

Everyone followed Chundra as he led 
them back to their meeting-place under the 
forest trees. “I will wait,” he said, and 
his face was set and his eyes shone. 

There was silence in the forest awhile, 
and then someone suggested they should 
sing a hymn which Mem Sahib had. taught 
them. And they sang with their eyes fixed 
on the river, hoping Mem Sahib would hear 
them and would come. 

“Mem Sahib is long in hearing,” sighed 
Chundra, fanning himself with a leafy 
branch, for the noon-day sun was very 
hot. 


* * * 


Still they waited, sometimes singing and 
talking; more often silent, waiting for the 
little white sail to appear. 

The sun began to sink behind the forest 
trees, and the shadows gathered. With a 
sigh Chundra said wistfully, “It’s growing 
late. I think now Mem Sahib will not 
We must go home.” 

In little groups the children wandered off 
through the trees, and for a moment 
Chundra was left alone. Very busy his 
mind had been in this long waiting time, 
and he had thought of the story Mem Sahib 
once told them of the Great Healer, Who 
went about making so many people well. 
Surely He must know that Mem Sahib was 
ill. Perhaps He could make her better. 
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“God of Mem Sahib,’ he whispered, 
“please make her well again. We want 
her so.” 

Then he, too, turned and ran homewards 
through the forest trees.—Sel. 

Men and women of to-morrow, readers 
of the Children’s Record—remember that 
“India wants her so”’—and you can help 
to send her, or perhaps go yourself. 


— 
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HOW PEOPLE BECAME FROGS. 
An Ancient Grecian Fable. 


One day long ago, the beautiful goddess 
Latona, fleeing from the wrath of Juno, 
with her twin babies, Apollo and Diana, 
came to a place called Lycia. 


Wearied with her burden and almost 
dead with thirst, Latona saw in the dis- 
tance a lake of clear, sparkling water on 
the banks of which peasants were cutting 
bulrushes. 


Running to the lake, Latona stooped 
down to drink, but the peasants rudely 
stopped her and bade her begone. 


“Why do you refuse me water? Has not 
nature given it freely for all? Let me 
drink, I pray you. I do not wish to bathe 
my wearied limbs, only to quench my thirst, 
which is so great that I can scarcely speak. 
By letting me drink you will be giving me 
life itself.” 

The peasants still refused to allow her 
to drink. Then Latona said: “See how 
my helpless little ones hold out their arms 
in entreaty. If my misery does not stir 
your pity, have pity upon them.” 

But the peasants remained unmoved. 
They only threatened greater punishment 
if Latona did not go away, while they 
made the clear water muddy and undrink- 
able by jumping about in it and stirring it 
up. 

Anger banished thirst and weariness 
from the goddess. She raised her hands to 
heaven and cried: “May you never quit 
that pool, but pass your lives therein!” 


And as she wished it came to pass. They 
plunged beneath the water, then raising 
their heads, they swam on the surface; they 
came to the banks of the lake and sat on 
them for a while, only to plunge again 
into the water. 


As they did so a wonderful change came 
over them. The rude, harsh voices of the 
peasants turned into croakings, their jaws 
became wide, their necks swelled, and their 
bodies shrank in size; they became frogs 
leaping about in the muddy pool. 


Whatever lessons the Greek mothers 
taught their children through this old 
fable is not known, but there is one lesson 
we can all learn. A selfish spirit in a boy 
or girl not only makes them cruel but makes 
the face and voice ugly. — Irish Christian 
Advocate. 
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“THE PLAGUE DOCTOR” 


The story of “The Plague Doctor”’—Dr. 
Arthur Jackson—is one of the most thrill- 
ing stories of heroism in the world. He was 
born in Cheshire, England, and educated 
near Liverpool. 


There he took a keen interest in athletics, 
and was captain both of the “Rugger” team 
and of the swimming (club. 


Many are the stories told of his great 
feats on the football field, and how in many 
cases it was only due to him that the 
matches were won. 

He was also very fond of boating, and 
became the best oar in his college boat at 
Cambridge, but football was more to his 
taste. 

Sk ate anak 

At the age of sixteen, while still at 
school, he decided to become a missionary, 
and in 1910 he offered himself as a Medical 
Missionary to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land. He was at once accepted and sent to 
Moukden, the capital of Manchuria, where 
he arrived in November of the same year. 


Just about this time a most deadly form 
of plague broke out in the north of Man- 
churia. It was most infectious. The 
breath was sufficient to convey it, and in 
no case was anyone known to recover from 
it. 


When this dread calamity happened, a 
panic at once occurred, and every one who 
could made for the south. 


The result was that the plague spread all 
along the railroad to the south until the 
railway officials at Moukden ordered that 
all traffic from the north should cease. 

* * * 

The last train for Pekin, however, was 
held up at the Chinese frontier, as the 
plague had broken out on it, and the 
terrified officials ordered. its return to Mouk- 
den. 


This dreadful news was at once flashed 
along the wires to Moukden, where every- 
one was aghast at the peril that was 
approaching the city. 

Who was there who would be willing to 
attend to these five hundred plague-stricken 
people, and prevent them from mingling 
with any one? It meant certain death. 
Who would volunteer? Such were some of 
the questions being asked by every one 
with bated breath, and as Arthur Jackson 
heard them he felt that this was his great 
opportunity, and volunteered. 


He knew what the risk was, but he was 
willing to accept it for the sake of the 
Master at whose call he had come out to 
this distant land. 

* * * 

It was on the 14th of January, 1911, 
that the train.arrived in Moukden. One 
by one Jackson examined the passengers. 
Those who were free from the plague were 
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sent to inns specially prepared for them, 
while those whom the plague had seized 
were gently cared for by Jackson and sent 
to the hospital. 


For a week this work continued, Jackson 
working night and day, and allowing no 
one else to take any risks. Seventy had 
died, but over two hundred had been sent 
home cured. 


At last, however, on the tenth day the 
plague seized its heroic assailant, and 
Jackson was laid low by the enemy which 
he had so valiantly fought. 


All that night he struggled manfully 
with death. “And then, as the hours passed 
and night came on again, he closed his 
eyes with a smile. The last long fight on 
earth was ended, and Arthur Jackson 
had passed to higher service in the pus 
beyond the tomb.” ‘ 


* * * 


A few days later a most impressive mem- 
orial service, attended by the Viceroy, was 
held in the British Consulate. 


At this service the Viceroy, in the course 
of his speech, uttered these wonderful words 
of praise, words which could only have come 
from a heart which had been deeply stirred: 


“Oh, Dr. Jackson, in life: you were brave, 
now you are an exalted Spirit. Noble 
Spirit, who sacrified your life for us, help 
of still and look down in kindness upon us 
ell? 


Such is the life of Arthur Jackson. His 
service in the Mission Field only lasted a 
few months, but in that time he did much 
to save China for Christ. 

Will you not try to follow his great 
example and complete the work which he 
did so much to help?—In “The Rising Tide.” . 


Note—One of our own Canadian medical 
missionaries in Honan, since deceased, in 
response to the call for help on that 
occasion, volunteered to go to Moukden, and 
had started on the way, when word was 
received that the plague had been stayed. 


FOLKS ARE LIKE BOATS. 


Some folks are like row-boats, for they 
have to be pulled wherever they go. Some- 
times it is a hard struggle to keep them 
pointed in the right direction. 

Others are like sail-boats. If the wind 
blows east, that’s their direction. If it 
blows west, they go that way. Of course 
it is possible for them to “beat against the 
wind,” but they don’t often do it. They 
are inclined to follow every wind of 
emotion and popular sentiment. 

Others still are like power-boats who 
drive against wind or tide and in face of 
great difficulties keep their even course. 
Which will you try to be like? — The 
Schreiber Prospector. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—AND OLDER 


Don’t kill animals for sport. 

Don’t throw stones at living creatures. 

Speak for the animal when some one is 
cruel. 

Apply the golden rule in dealing with 
animals. 

Don’t cause unnecessary pain for any 
creature. 

Never carry poultry with their heads 
downward. ; 

Never stick pins in living butterflies or 
other insects. 

Report serious cases of cruelty to the 
Humane Society. 

Never crop the ears of a dog nor dock the 
tail of the horse. 

Frogs and toads are harmless and useful 
and should be protected. 

Listen for the cry of pain or distress 
and lend a helping hand. 

Tie suet on trees in winter time and see 
the birds enjoy themselves. 

Never imprison wild animals or birds, as 
they cannot enjoy confinement. 

Keep the cat in the house when little 
birds are coming from the nest. 

Provide carefully for your pets while 
you are on a trip away from home. 

Never keep any animal unless you can 
provide for its comfort and happiness. 

Do an act of kindness every day. It will 
be your greatest source of happiness. 


Fear and anguish are as severe as pain. 
Scaring or tormenting a creature Is 
cruel. 

Speak kindly to animals as well as to 
people. A dog suffers from harsh words. 

Plant trees in your yard to attract birds 
and add to the beauty and comfort of your 
home. 

Never consider anything pleasure which 
causes pain or unhappiness to person or 
animal. 

Causing animals to fight is cruel. Fol- 
lowers of cruel animal sports show depraved 
. character. 

Give up your game or pleasure to comfort 
the suffering or to increase the happiness 
of the less fortunate. 

Give the stray cat to the Humane Society 
or to some one who will take care of it. Do 
as well for the stray dog. 

Performing animals. are nearly always 
cruelly trained and suffer much in being 
carried over the country. 

Animals killed for. food should be killed 
by some one who.knows how, and by the 
quickest; and most painless method. 

Put water in’a vessel in your back yard 
during hot, dry ‘weather, so birds can drink 
or take a bath. Dogs and cats also need 
water. : 
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Cruel trapping for gain or hunting for 
sport are products of a. barbarous age and 
have no place in the excellence of a thought- 
ful man. 

If you catch a fish for food, hit it behind 
the head with a blunt instrument to stun 
it and relieve it from suffering. It will 
make better food. 

—From “Moral Welfare,” of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. 


A BOY’S HUMANE CODE OF HONOR. 


I will speak for those who cannot speak 
for themselves. 


Anything which gives pain to another 
should not be pleasure to me. 


I will be courageous in resisting all acts 
of cruelty to the weak and helpless. 


I will seek to govern my life by an 
unselfish respect for the rights and feelings 
of others. 


I will listen to the voice of conscience 
and fill my life with deeds of kindness and 
acts of love. 


I will deal thoughtfully with all of God’s 
creation and will consider the golden rule 
in dealing with,all His creatures. 


I will be “a friend in time of need” 
even to the least of God’s creatures and 
stay by the task until it is finished. 


I will ever seek to change sadness and 
suffering to happiness and joy, whereby I 
may brighten the lives of the unfortunate. 


I will seek to keep alive within me that 
divine spark of human greatness called 
sympathy to the end that I may be con- 
siderate and merciful in all of my acts. 


I will place humane excellence above 
selfish desires to the end, that my life may 
add to the happiness and betterment of 
ae community and of the age in which 

ive. 


I will give help to the suffering and be 
alert in ear and eye to note the cry of pain 
or distress. I will give up my game, 
pleasure or personal interests to come to 
the rescue and to render the service needed. 


WHOSE BOY IS IT? 


A little boy fell off a ship, and the 
seamen rushed to the life boats. They at 
last reached him, brought him on board and 
gave him first aid. Then they waked the 
doctor to tell him what they had done. 
He said, “You have done all that can be 
done. He is dead.” 


But he hurried out and when he got 
there he saw that it was his own boy. All 
had not been done that could be done. With 
his instruments and hot cloths he worked 
on and on and on until just as the sun 
set the little boy came back with a sob. ~ 

When we begin to think of every man’s 
child as our child, our work will begin to 
live in our life—Dr. J. L. Kesler. 


Life and Work 


THE “COME BACK” OF PETER 
MACLEAN 


It was Easter morning. The Church 
was filled to overflowing with people, many 
of whom had hitherto been true to the 
teachings of their childhood, but recently 
had unwittingly turned their backs on the 
cross of Christ. 


_ A new minister had come among them, 
preaching what he called modern views of 
Christ, and had led them astray. At first 
great dissensions arose; then one by one 
they had fallen by the wayside. 


This glorious Easter morning the pastor, 
Peter Thomas MacLean, had been detained 
at the bedside of a dying parishioner; ar- 
riving at church in time only for the last 
hymn preceding the sermon. 


Looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, he stepped into the pulpit, and hastily 
taking up the hymn book, announced a 
number without the customary reading. 
Then taking his seat, he took his notes 
pao his pocket and hurriedly glanced over 
them. 


He had chosen a strange subject for 
Easter, “The Finite God;” but he had 
counted on a full congregation and had 
taken advantage of this opportunity to 
expound his modern views. 


“There is a green hill far away, 
Outside a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
. Who died to save us all,” 
sang the choir. 
* * * * 

The words startled him, must be some 
mistake. Surely he never announced that 
hymn, when he had been emphatically 
preaching that Christ had gone to his 
death like any other martyr. 


Anxiously consulting the hymn book, he 
discovered he had announced the wrong 
number. 


Impulsively, he turned to the organist 
behind him, and in turning he beheld a won- 
drous full-sized white cross, with a back- 
ground of Easter lilies, bowing their heads 
in fragrant adoration. 


The words, “I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life,” in white letters, stood 
out in bold relief against the subdued green 
of weeping palms. 

It required but a slight stretch of Peter 
Thomas’ imagination to visualize the living 
Christ, paying the price for the sins of the 
world, and he swallowed the lump in his 
throat. 


“Ye believe in God, believe also in me,” 
he seemed to hear from afar off, and he 


trembled visibly. The choir sang: “He 
died, that we might be forgiven,” without 
interruption. His thoughts turned back 
silently to his sermon. He had lost the 
thread of his text. He had forgotten the 
significance of his notes. 


The choir had ceased singing and he at- 
tempted to announce his text: ‘“The”’—but 
his throat tightened, and he was forced to 
ask an usher to bring him a glass of water. 
A note of anxiety caught the congregation, 
but he almost immediately revived, and in- 
voluntarily gave out an old text, which had 
won him laurels years ago, when he was 
old-fashioned and orthodox. 


“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life,” 
he uttered in a voice thick with emotion; 
then followed the sermon in a clear, decisive 
tone, and his face was radiant with a divine 
light. 

He noticed the eager attention of his 
hearers, and saw the fluttering handker- 
chiefs. Not a cough interrupted him. Not 
a head nodded, and the peace which passeth 
understanding came upon his own soul.— 
Ex. 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


Swift come the years, and go. 
we shall stand at their end. 


Since time is short, it should be wisely 
used. 'Hours are too precious to be spent 
in idleness. God gives each man his mis- 
sion; a great, important work which no 
one else can do. 


Life is too brief for animosities. How 
foolish to spend the few days we have here 
in bickering and strife! 


Waste not the flying moments on side 
issues. Many a. man has failed in busi- 
ness because he gave too much time to 
useless hobbies. The successful man 
specializes—he does one thing well. And 
be sure you clearly recognize the one thing 
needful, the main issue of life. 


In a religious convention in Scotland an 
American met an old gentleman, by whose 
speech and manner he was much impressed. 


When asked his occupation the Scotch- 
man replied, “Sir, my business is to serve 
the Lord, but I make shoes to meet 
expenses.” 


Our business, through these passing 
years, is to serve the Lord; and if we are 
spending them merely in the prosecution 
of our calling, the amassing of wealth, or 
the pursuit of pleasure, we are frittering 
them, away on side issues, and will sadly 
regret it when too late.—Ex. 


Soon | 
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THE DIARY OF AN OLD-TIME 
SCOTTISH MINISTER. 


He belonged to a past generation. The 
greater part of his life was spent in a 
sea-girt, crofting parish. He was _ un- 
married and lived far from “the busy hum 
of men.” From years end to years end he 
was absorbed in ministering to his people 
and in promoting their physical, moral and 
spiritual. welfare. 


An old manuscript diary gives glimpses 
of the times. 


A frequent cause of quarrel in a country 
where the fields were unenclosed was the 
straying of poultry into adjoining ground, 
where they scraped up the corn. Here is 
the record of a case, of the kind:— 


“A man comes to my manse under much 
excitement. Two neighbours (females) 
have accused him of allowing his hens to 
serape their corn, and in the wrangle have 
slandered him and his family ‘out of shape 
and form.’ 


“He wants from me ‘a written character 
for himself, his wife, his mother, and his 
children,’ that the good name of the house- 
hold may be established. ; 


I ask him if his wife and mother have 
retaliated. ‘No,’ he replies: —‘I barred them 
inside the house. You know their composi- 
tion. If they had got out they would just 
have destroyed their poor souls with railing 
and cursing.’ ” 

hea 


“Another complains of ‘the unlovable 
tempers’ of his wife and daughter-in-law. 

“ ‘Once they begin,’ he tells me, ‘they have 
no hand on their tongues. I run into a 
corner and put my fingers in my ears when 
they are at it. To counsel them is out of 
the question, for there is nae grace in either 
of them to work upon.’ 


“A neighbour of the above, who is also 
-head of a double family, and tormented in 
the same way, is asked by me if things are 
any smoother. ‘Na, na,’ he says, ‘still like 
the flesh and the spirit.’ 

“And to the further question, ‘How is the 
old woman?’ (his bedridden wife) the 
answer is:— ‘Powerless a’ but the tongue, 
which will prevail while there is a breath 
in her.’ ” 

“In the-beginning of my ministerial 
career,” he says:—“there were comparative- 
ly few duly qualified doctors in the country- 
side. The nearest one to us lived ten miles 
away, and his usual fee for a visit to the 
place was £1. There were three in the 
county town, still farther away, whose fee 
was higher. It was only for serious cases 
that any one of them was called, and seldom 
could the visit be repeated, the expense 
being so great. 

As I was expected to give advice ‘in 
simple cases,’ I got a popular medical hand- 
book and began the study of it. 
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“I remember, however, in the beginning 
of my practice doing a thing which alarmed 
me greatly. To relieve an intense pain I 
gave an old man a small dose of laudanum. 


“Quickly he fell into deep sleep, and I 
thought too much had been given. But to 
have said this would have caused a terrible 
ado. How was I to act? I resolved to be 
silent and let him take his chance of life 
or death. 


“To my unspeakable comfort he awoke 
after a while, quite free from pain and in 
every way better. He imagined that I had 
wrought something like a miracle upon him. 


No doctor had seen him, and if he had died, 


the cause of death would have been un- 
known.” 


* ** * * 


“I have often found great faith in 
doctors. I recollect a man after a rather 
serious illness saying:— ‘I owe my life 
entirely to Dr. G. I would have been a 
corp but for him. 


“Then after a minute’s hesitation, think- 
ing perhaps that he had gone too far, he 
added, ‘Yes, and the Almighty; we must 
give Him a little credit also.’ 


“An old man lying by the fireside thinks 
that his end is near. ‘I canna last lang at 
this rate,’ he tells me. ‘I have swallowed 
eight of Holloway’s pills and a dose of 
castor oil, and on the top of them a glass 
of whisky. But not a hair o’ odds has it 
made.’ 


“An old woman is troubled with her head, 
but has no hope of any cure. ‘He (i.e. the 
head) was a fractured gift to begin wi’,’ 
she says. Alas! for ‘the fractured gift to 
begin wi’.’~ How much it has been respon- 
sible for!”—Abridged from The Record of 


the U. F. Church of Scotland. 


CAN A REVIVAL BE WORKED UP? 


The question. is summarily answered in 
the negative and dismissed with a positive 
gesture of finality by most people com- 
petent to render a judgment. “Revivals of 
religion must come down,” they say, “and 
can never be worked up.” 

But is not this only a half truth? Both 
Scripture and experience teach that revivals 
are worked up before they come down. 
Every revival recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment was worked -up before it came down. 
As witness, Moses, Samuel, Elisha, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. . 

Paul states the law of revivals in the 
words, “I planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.” 

The experience of every pastor and evan- 
gelist agrees with Paul’s statement. The 
ground must be plowed before the seed can 
be sown with any hope of a harvest. The 
human tendency to make God wholly re- 
sponsible is shifting responsibility——Bap- 
tist. 
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“DO WE NEED .A NEW GOSPEL” 


One of the ablest thinkers of modern 
days, a university professor of eminence, 


pointed out not long, ago that men who . 


think and speak in this way completely 
mistake the difference between the absolute 
and the accidental. 

The truths of the Bible are absolute. 
They have no more to do with the develop- 
ments of man through the ages than have 
the axioms of mathematics and geometry. 
The changes in the centuries make no 
difference in them. 


Five thousand years from now, two and 
two will still make four, a. straight line 
will lie th: shortest distance between two 
points; water will freeze at 32°F. and boil 
at 212°F.; children will still laugh and be 
merry; boys still romp and be mischievous; 
men and women still smile and weep, eat 
and drink, grow and die. - 

* * * 


And so it is with the absolute truths of 
the Bible. God the Almighty, Creator and 
Father; Christ the Son of God, Saviour 
and Redeemer; man, created in the image 
of God, sinful, suffering, sorrowing, dying, 
needing salvation and comfort, able to cry 
to God, and crying to Him by the mystic 
power of faith; these will ever constitute 
the underlying elements of the unchangeable 
Gospel. 


And that is why the Bible and the Gospel 


of Christ will go on and on from age to 
age, ever old and ever new. Because men 


know a little more, have a little more, 
travel a little more, does not alter the fact 
that they are what they are. They are, 
they always will be, sinners guilty, souls 
immortal, sons prodigal. 

What, after all, are such secondary 
trifles as the invention of railways, tele- 
phones, telegraphy, airplanes, submarines, 
radios, compared with those everlasting 
facts that concern the whole human race: 
of life and death, of sin and sorrow, of the 
hunger and thirst of the human soul for 
the Divine; and the marvellous satisfaction 
of the Word of God, which like bread 
nourishes my soul and like water quenches 
the thirst of my spirit? 

* * * 


Almost the last public words of the 
famous British leader, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
were these: “My friends and comrades, 
I often feel very sick at heart with politics, 
and all that pertains thereto. If I were 
thirty years a younger man, with the 
experience I have gained during the past 
thirty-five years, I would methinks abandon 
house and home, wife and child, if need 
be, to go forth among the people to proclaim 
afresh and anew the full Gospel of Jesus 
of Nazareth. We are all of us, somehow 
or other, off on another track.” 


_ And then he went on to say that what 
is wanted is a fresh inspiration, a fresh 


vision of the Gospel of Christ, the salvation 
of the individual and collective soul. 
* * * 


Yes, the times have changed; customs 
have changed; but not the heart and soul 
of man. The world is still a world of 
need and want, of souls that struggle and 
hearts that need and lost sons longing for 
home. Still this weary world, underneath 
all the glamour and dazzle without, within 
is wistful for its God and Saviour. 


The Word is not changed. It is still the 
power of God unto salvation, Christ absolute- 
ly necessary; Christ exclusively sufficient; 
Christ instantaneously accessible; Christ 
eternally satisfying. O, believe it, O receive 
it; or better, believe Him, receive’ Him. 
(John. 13123) 32365) 0:254'6:375 Tot isolate 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved and thy house. 


Note. — The above from the “Evan- 
gelical Christian, has been kindly forward- 
ed to the REcorpD, by Canon Dyson Hague, 
D.D., emphasizing anew the great fact, so 
often stressed by the ReEcorD, that the 
essentials do not change, that the human 
soul, and its need, God and His grace are 
ever the same.—Ed. 


TEACHING CHILDREN BY EXAMPLE. 


Dropping in at my neighbor’s next door, 
I found a worried mother and a tearful 
little girl. 

“Why, Babette, what's wrong?” I asked 
the child. 

“Mother just punished me for fibbin,” 
sobbed Babette. 

“For lying, Babette,” frowned the mother. 

“Oh mother, I only—” began the child. 

“Don’t argue with me, Babette!” Run 
out and play! But remember, never lie to 
Mother again!” 

A few days later Babette told me her 
mother was not well, so I called to see 
if I might help in any way. 

While we were chatting, and Babette 
was playing with her dolls on the floor, 
we heard a knock at the door. 

“Teresa!” called Babette’s mother to 
the maid, “If those are callers, tell them 
I’m not at home.” 

Teresa obeyed. 

Babette stopped dressing her dolls, and 
scurried to her mother. 

“Why, Mother!” she said, ““why,is it you 
tell me not to lie when you do it yourself?” 

The mother looked amazed. 

““Why—why—” and she blushed scarlet, 
looking at me as if for help. But I was 
tongue-tied, and greatly embarrassed for the 
mother. Suddenly the tears started down 
her cheeks. 

“Why, Babette, dear, Mother is ashamed! 
I never thought of this before. Why, how 
could I expect my little girl to be truthful 


‘when Mother’s so untruthful herself? To 


think I’ve set such an example for my 
child. Why didn’t I understand?” ° 
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TITHING EXPERIENCES 


Tither for Thirty Years. 

“The most liberal giver in our church, 
who is one of the leading men in our city, 
if not the leading business man, is a tither 
who began tithing thirty years ago, when 
he had a family to support on a meager 
salary.” 


Spiritual Blessings Greater. 


“T have learned a new lesson about 
tithing this year. Mal. 
temporal blessings, but not always. ‘ 

My income has been considerably less 
this year, even though my offerings have 
been much larger—but the spiritual bless- 
ings have been greater than anything else 
God can give. Nor did He ever forsake me 
when I came to a tight place, but always 
supplied my need.” 


Tithe Is Binding. 

“T consider the tithe as binding—Christ 
did away with no fundamental laws—see 
Matt. 23: 23. God’s promises are to those 
who do His will, and, as I feel as-stated 
above, have been tithing for years and 
know that I have been blessed. 

Recognition of God’s ownership, our 
stewardship, getting further away from 
selfishness—will convert those. who at 
present will not admit that they believe in 
the tithe.” 


One of God’s Laws. 


“Am always glad to give a word of 
testimony as to the value of tithing. 
Personally, I am sure it’s one of God’s 
laws and like all of them, every one who 
strives to recognize His will and obey His 
laws is blessed. 

Tithing is such a simple, easy method 
of rendering to God what we owe in a 
financial way that all who once try it are 
never satisfied with any smaller recognition 
of their obligation.” 


Gave Tenth of First Dime. 


“When I made my first dime by cutting 
stove-wood, my mother induced me to put 
away one cent of it for the Lord. It was 
a new idea to me that the Lord would 
care for my penny, but a pleasing one. 

Since that time it has been my practice 
to set aside at least a tenth of all income to 
be used in the name of Jesus. It has been 
a constant pleasure and has made the 
privilege of giving highly esteemed. 

It has been my practice of late to pledge 
a tenth of my income through my local 
church, letting all other gifts be in excess 
of the tithe. 

Last year my total contributions to all 
charitable causes amounted to almost 
exactly one-third of my receipts, and yet 
it was the most prosperous year I have 
ever known. 

To those who are not practicing the tithe 
I would recommend it with all earnestness 
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and with the confidence that if it is once 
tried it will not be abandoned.” 


Increased Joy in Giving. 

“My joy in giving has increased greatly 
since I have become a tither. There is 
satisfaction in knowing that you are not 
robbing the Lord of at least that which 
has been set aside for Him. 

There is satisfaction in having some- 
thing to give to various activities without 
having to beg one’s self for the money. 

There are two difficulties, first in know- 
ing how to divide the fund among so many 
worthy causes, second in not having enough 
to go around; but there is always the 
opportunity to give something of one’s nine- 
tenths in addition to dividing up the one- 
tenth that already belongs to God. 

A man should never boast of being a 
tither, but should rather grieve that he 
cannot actually give of his own for the 
Master’s cause if he really finds it impossible 
to give more than the tenth. 


Tithed—Now Free of Debt. 


“Our married life was begun in debt. 
We never knew what it was to be out of 
debt—most of the time grinding, spirit- 
stifling debt.) Lo utalk 4 tithine, to va 
situation like that seemed utterly absurd. 

But Mal. 3:10, blessed of God’s Spirit, 
saved the day. My wife said, “We’ve tried 
everything else on finances that is honest; 
now let’s test God.” 

With jaws set and eyes glued to Mal. 3: 
10, we took out of our next money a tithe 
for the Lord. 

It looked as big as a house, and the nine- 
tenths left, by the side of the demands 
upon it, looked like thirty cents, but we 
salted down that tithe. Somehow we got 
by that month, skimping some more and 
securing some extensions. 

The next month a sum of money came 
from a totally unexpected source, which 
materially lightened the strain, and the 
second month’s tithing was not near so 
hard. Steadily the situation improved. 

Four years have passed. We: have our 
own home, comfortable, cosy and paid for. 
Most of our purchases are made with cash 
to get the discount. We live well within 
our income and put by a snug sum period- 
ically against old age. 

Our tithe treasury, opened up four years 
ago, always has money in it. No worthy 
cause in God’s name need pass us without 
a check on it. From the very moment the 
tithe account was actually opened, giving 
to God—or rather, administering that 
which was already His—became a genuine 
pleasure. 

We found that tithing has a deep 
spiritual value, and that in its practice 
our whole financial program was spiritual- 
ized. Incidentally, we have been privileged 
to go beyond the tithe, as God has con- 
siderably enlarged our income.” 
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MOST COMPANIONABLE OF BOOKS 
By Dr. HENRY- VAN DYKE. 


Born in the east and clothed in Oriental 
form and imagery, the Bible walks the ways 
of all the world with familiar feet and 
enters land after land to find its own 
everywhere. It has learned to speak in 
hundreds of languages to the heart of man. 

It comes in the palace to tell the monarch 
that he is a servant of the Most High, 
and into the cottage to assure the peasant 
that he is a son of God. 

Children listen to its stories with wonder 
and delight, and wise men ponder them as 
parables of life. 

It has a word of peace for the time of 
peril, a word of comfort for the day of 
calamity, a word of light for the hour of 
darkness. 

Its oracles are repeated in the assembly 
of the people, and its counsels whispered 
in the ear of the lonely. 

The wicked and the proud tremble at its 
warning, but to the wounded and the 
penitent it has a mother’s voice. 

The wilderness and the solitary place 
have been made glad by it and the fire on 
the hearth has lit the reading of its well- 
worn page. 

It has woven itself into our deepest 
affections and coloured our dearest dreams; 
so that love and friendship, sympathy and 
devotion, memory and hope, put on the 
beautiful garments of its treasured speech, 
breathing of frankincense and myrrh. 

Above the cradle and beside the grave its 
great words come to us uncalled. They 
fill our prayers with power larger than we 
know, and the beauty of them lingers on 
our ear long after the sermons which they 
adorned have been forgotten. 

They return to us swiftly and quietly, 
like doves flying from far away. They 
surprise us with new meanings, like springs 
of water breaking forth from the mountain 
beside a long-trodden path. They grow 
richer, as pearls do when they are worn 
near the heart. 

No man is poor or desolate who has this 
treasure for his own. When the landscape 
darkens and the trembling pilgrim comes 
to the Valley named of the Shadow, he is 
not afraid to enter: he takes the rod and 
staff of Scripture in his hand; he says to 
friend and comrade, “Good-bye; we shall 
meet again;” and comforted by that support, 
he goes toward the lonely pass as one who 
walks through darkness into light.—Sel. 


A QUESTION OF FACT. 


The Virgin Birth is recorded in the New 
Testament as a fact. Any method of in- 
terpretation that can get rid of this as a 
record of historical fact can get rid of all 
the rest of the Bible. The logical outcome 
of rejecting the Virgin Birth is to abandon 
Christianity entirely—The Baptist Advo- 
cate. 
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“TE DEUM LAUDAMUS” 
(Thee God We Praise) 


We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship Thee, the 
Father everlasting. 


To Thee all angels cry aloud, the Heavens 
and all the powers therein. 

To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim con- 
tinually do cry, 

“Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of Sabaoth; 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty 
of Thy glory.” 


ieee company of the apostles praise 
Thee; 
The goodly fellowship of the prophets 
praise Thee; 
The Noble army of martyrs praise Thee; 
The Holy Church throughout all the 
world doth acknowledge Thee— 
The Father, of an infinite majesty; 
Thine adorable, true, and only Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 


Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ! 


Thou art.the everlasting Son of the Father. 
When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver 


J iemane 
Thou didst humble Thyself to be born 
of a virgin. 
When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness 
of death; 
Thou didst open the kingdom of Heaven 
to all believers. 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God, 
In the glory of the Father: 
We believe that Thou shalt come to be 
our Judge: 
We therefore pray Thee, help thy servants, 
Whom Thou hast redeem’d with Thy 
precious blood; 
Make them to be numbered with Thy 
saints 
In glory everlasting. 


O Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thy 
heritage; 
Govern them and lift them up for-ever. 
Day by day we magnify Thee; 
And we worship Thy Name, 
world without end. 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day 
without sin: 
‘O Lord, have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us: 
O Lord, let Thy mercy be upon us, as our 
trust is in Thee: 
O Lord, in Thee have I trusted; 
Let me never be confounded. Amen. 


ever, 


Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.—Isaiah 55: 7. 


, 
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A MULTITUDE OF COUNCILS 


In the Book of Proverbs it is written :— 
“In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” 

This can hardly mean that in a mul- 
titude of Councils there is efficiency. 

Yet that seems to be a common notion of 
our times. State, National, International 
and World Councils, Conventions, Com- 
missions, Alliances, etc., in great number 


and variety. 
The latest is the International Mis- 
Its first meeting was 


sionary Council. 
held at Oxford, England. It was composed 


_ of eighty-two delegates, from many nations, 


¥ 


and its presiding officer was a man con- 
nected with no denominational work. 

It is said:—“‘A most interesting problem 
was raised by the outstanding, obtrusive 
fact of almost limitless theological differ- 
ences.’ 

They all claim to preach the gospel and 
all profess to accept Christ as Saviour, but 
they differ widely as to what is-the gospel 
and as to who Christ is. 

* * * * 


There are some difficulties connected with 
this multitude of Councils. Among others, 
are these:— 

They tend to put power and direction in 
the hands of a few persons. Interests that 
belong to millions are managed by a very 
few, and they are so far removed from 
the people and organic church work that 
they cease to be representative. 

They must necessarily be _ inefficient. 
Eighty-two people could do little in attempt- 
ing to cover the vast and intricate problem 
of world missions. Such multiplicity of 
conference must result in confusion and 
lead more to verbal than to practical efforts. 

The idea of world union has ever failed. 
We read that “God made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell upon the face of 
the earth; and has determined .. . the 
bounds of their habitation.” 

Would it not be well to fully recognize 
this unity and these limitations? Would 
it not be better, wiser, more practical and 
effective if. each of these denominations 
which bear the gospel message, believe in 
the same Christ and accept the same in- 
fallible Bible, would each pursue its own 
specific labor, maintaining cordial regard 
for the work, territory and plans of all 
sister denominations, letting the conference 
be between those occupying the same or 
adjacent fields? In this way fraternal 
relations will be maintained, and the work 
be better accomplished. 

Moreover, these councils, conventions, 
alliances, etc., cost money, and in these 
days, when the demand for the support of 
the actual workers is so great, it would be 
wiser and more righteous to reduce the 
councils of the few and increase the support 
of the work of the many. Let us put the 
strength in the field, and not in the office. 

Anything which tends to breed a hier- 
archy within the brethren, and which diverts 
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the main support from the actual work of 
preaching the gospel, ministering to the 
needs of men, the restraining of evil, the 
saving of sinners, and the comforting of 
saints, should be ’ discouraged —The Pres- 
byterian. 


OVER-LORDSHIP IN THE CHURCH 

The practice of a few men undertaking 
over-lordship in the church has been mani- 
fested for some years. 

Some complaint of it appeared in con- 
nection with the Edinburgh Conference, but 
we did not observe it so much at that time. 

In the Panama Conference, it was un- 
mistakably present, and an article published 
at the time reported that it was impossible 
to get the floor unless the consent of the 
business committee was first obtained, and 
this we understand required that the nature 
of the speech must be outlined to this com- 
mittee, and they had the full power to say 
whether any delegate could or could not 
speak. 

The same tendency appears in the in- 
ternational missionary bodies. The com- 
mittees of the Federal Council send out 
decisions and actions upon social and in- 
dustrial questions, in the name of the 
Church, upon which the Church has never 
taken action. 

The Interchurch Movement was a mark- 
ed illustration of the same spirit and 
course of action. It resulted in saddling 
upon the Churches a financial obligation of 
eight millions of dollars. 

In a general conference of China Mis- 
sions, a very arbitrary course was followed 
by the business committee. 

* 


We once attended a meeting of editors of 
papers, on the invitation of one of our 
most prominent associations for common 
Christian work. The secretary explained 
the purpose of the gathering and presented 
the matter to the company. 

All went well until the editors began to 
ask questions. Then it was very promptly re- 
quested to hear the secretary through before 
questions might be asked. He continued to 
present his case for some hours, and every 
renewed effort to ask questions was met in 
the same way. 

At last, the secretary announced that 
the meeting was adjourned. The questions 
were never. answered, and the editors, to 
the best of our knowledge, never carried out 
the secretary’ s suggestions. 

The action of the Committee on Con- 
solidation of the Boards, in the U.S.A. 
Assembly, in consuming the time of the 
commissioners, and the refusal of the 
majority to hear the minority side, and 
their determination to render a decision 
before hearing both sides of the case, is 
another and more glaring example of this 
kind of thing in the Church. 

It is high time that this practice be 
rebuked and the Protestant Church return 
to democracy and Christian liberty.—The 
Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


World Wide 


ONE OF CANADA’S NATIONAL VICES. 
By Dr. J. G. SHEARER. 


Gambling is very widespread and this 
gives occasion to unscrupulous men who 
make a business of gambling, to offer baits 
and despoil the foolish human fish who 
nibble at the bait. It looks so enticing and 
so promising. 

Who has not seen innocent and ‘easy’ 
young country lads robbed of every dollar 
they had brought to the local fair or the 
great exhibition? 


Fortunately now, as a result of an Act 
of Parliament of 1922, all these gambling 
devices are criminal, and if fair directors 
and police do their duty, are not allowed 
on any exhibition grounds, anywhere in 
Canada, or elsewhere than at. exhibitions, 
for that matter. 

* * * * 

Enormous sums of money are each 
summer wagered and much of it wasted by 
betting on horse races on the twenty or 
more race tracks of Canada. About $80,- 
000,000 in the season of 1921; $68,000,000 
in 1922 and about $60,000,000 in 1928. 


This totals over $200,000,000 in the last 
three seasons in a time of great financial 
and industrial depression. 


And the number of these race tracks is 
steadily increasing. The Vancouver Board 
of Trade is alarmed over’ threatened 
continuous racing and betting at the Coast. 
A new track was recently established at 
Niagara Falls. 

* * * * 

And tremendous havoc results from this 
earnival of gambling. A number of men 
of fine ability are pining in the penitentiary, 
because they embezzled in the hope of re- 
covering lost money. 


Women’s hearts are broken, homes are 
blighted, divorces obtained, children robbed 
of their birthright of.a happy childhood and 
a fair chance in life. 


Legitimate business is dislocated. Credit 
is substituted for cash. Good debts become 
bad debts and generally the good name of 
Canada is scandalized. 


Only in Mexico and Canada and three 
of the forty-eight American States is such 
criminal vice allowed by law. 


When it was driven out from under the 
Stars and Stripes, it found refuge under 
the good old Union Jack in Windsor, Fort 
Erie, Vancouver, and Victoria! How long 
shall Canada tolerate this? 


A resolution will presently be introduced 
in Parliament calling for the abolition of 
the privilege now accorded racing Assoc- 
iations to carry on this business of fleecing 


the foolish which is already criminal in_ all 


places excepting race tracks. 
It might be wise for every man or woman 


who reads this article to ascertain how his. 


or her own member voted last year, when a 
similar resolution was voted down in the 
House of Commons by 96 to 76. 

Fifteen Liberals out of one hundred and 
eighteen, sixteen Conservatives out of forty- 
eight, and fifty-one Progressives out of 
sixty-one voted for the resolution. 


The other members either voted against 
or did not vote at all. How did your 
member vote? Let him know what you 
think of it. Commend him if he deserves 
it and if he did not deserve your com- 
mendation, let him know what your judg- 
ment is. 

Citizens of high ideals can exert a very 
great influence upon Parliamentary action 
by use of the mails. It is very little trouble 
to write a letter. It costs nothing, but 
that trouble. No postage is needed on 
letters addressed to M.P.’s or Senators, at 
Ottawa, while the House is in Session. Why 
not use this mighty power? 


THE NEW PAGANISM. 


It seems clear to many that we are 
witnessing a recrudescence of paganism, 
that in many quarters Christian thoughts 
and ideals and aspirations are being sup- 
planted by pagan thoughts and ideals and 
aspirations. 

There is this striking difference, how- 
ever, between the new and the old paganism 
—in the new paganism visible idols are 
lacking. 

The new paganism is strong on ideals 
and principles, and often these ideals and 
principles are hardly distinguishable from 
those that Christ himself taught and ex- 
emplified. 


The new paganism may be devoted to 
great ideas, to lofty ideals and principles; 
it may grow eloquent in speaking about 
love and mercy and peace and the higher 


life; but it relegates the living, personal ~ 


God to the background, and knows nothing 
of allegiance to the living, personal Christ, 
the image of the invisible God. 

Wherever the center of interest is shifted 
from the historic Christ to certain prin- 
ciples or ideals of which he is nothing more 
than the symbol, we are in the presence of 
the new paganism rather than Christianity. 

And yet in much of the Christianity, so- 
called, of the present day, it is the ideals 
and ‘principles connected with the name of 
Christ rather than Christ himself that 
stands in the foreground. — Philadelphia 
“Presbyterian.” 
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A STORY FROM AFGHANISTAN 


The country of Afghanistan is closed to 
missionaries of the Gospel, and those of its 


-people who have become Christians have 


often suffered cruelly, but the written Word 
has obtained an entrance there, and, as in 
other places, has brought light in the dark- 
ness. 

An Afghan, Yahiya Khan, a native of 
Istalif, a village in the mountains, some 
forty miles north of Kabul, had been in- 
tended for the Moslem priesthood, and had 
been sent for training to the principal 
mosque at Kabul. 


He found there that the ceremonial, the 
memorizing of passages of the Korean, etc., 
gave him no soul-rest, and the lives of the 
leading men in the place repelled him. 

* * * 


When he sought for further light, he 
was advised to go to a more famous mosque 
at Jalalabad, about one hundred miles to 
the east, but there he found the same want 
of satisfaction. 


There the leaders told him that if he 
wanted real light he should go to the 
Akhund of Swat, a holy man whose fame 
had spread all over Central Asia. He had 
spent years all alone on an island in the 
Indus, in meditation and in repeating the 
ninety-nine names of God. 


After Yahiya had been some time there 
he ventured to put his doubts and diffi- 
culties before the old teacher. The old man 
said he could not solve the problems, but 
he thought the English missionary in 
Peshawar could do so. And the seeker after 
truth left him to go, for the first time, to a 
country where Christ was openly pro- 
claimed. 

* * * 


The missionary at Peshawar pointed the 
restless soul to the peace won by the Blood 
of the Cross, and gave him a Testament 
in Persian. He accepted the great Sal- 
vation and found in Christ the solution of 
all ae difficulties. Eventually he was bap- 
tized. 


Then he asked the missionary what he . 


should do next. 
“Go back to Istalif, and live for Christ.” 


It seemed almost certain death, but with 
no little risk he got back to his own village. 


There he lived a consistent Christian 
life, teaching his father, wife and children 
from the precious New Testament, which 
he kept carefully wrapped up and hidden 
in a stone wall. His aged father died in 
the faith of Christ, and his wife and 
children became Christians. 


Their later fate was unknown. As the 
Amir, who afterwards came to the throne 
was a cruel savage tyrant, they may have 
been in the noble army of martyrs who in 
Moslem lands have sealed their testimony 
with their blood.—The Bible in the World. 
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BIBLE TRANSLATIONS IN INDIA 


A thatched hut clinging to the slopes of 
the Himalayas; a wood fire in the biting 
wind blowing off the snows; a few Lepcha 
Christians translating the Gospel from the 
Aryan language they have to use every 
day into their own uncouth mother-tongue 
resembling Tibetan; the manuscript, after 
examination by Scottish missionaries, 
carried by a Nepali runner to be posted 
to Calcutta; the curious type set up in the 
grilling heat of the plains by - Bengali 
compositors; the books printed on Euro- 
pean presses, loaded on to creaking bullock 
earts which block silent Daimlers and cross 
perilous electric tram lines on their way 
past evil-smelling temples, Western stores, 
mud hovels and gorgeous palaces, to the 
Bible House; thence back again by means 
of steamer and train and Bhutia coolies 
to the folk who can read them:—such is 
India, the Continent of Contrasts; with 
its 325,000,000 people, using over 700 
different tongues. 


* * * * 


Few realize the extraordinary variety 
of these languages. Sir George A. Grier- 
son, the greatest authority on Indian 
languages, reckons that there are five main 
linguistic families represented in India, 
(1) Aryan, (2) Dravidian, (8) Munda, 
(4) Mon-Khmer, and (5) Tibeto-Chinese; 
and he gives the names of 179 languages 
and 544 dialects, in all, 728 different forms 
of speech. 


Aryan Languages. 


The majority of these languages belong 
to the first group, and are spoken mainly 
in North India. They are related to Greek 
and Latin, and thus to many modern 
European languages, and possess a rich 
vocabulary and highly developed gram- 
mar. 

They include the classic Sanskrit, Hindi 
in its various forms, Panjabi, Marathi, 
Oriya, Bengali, with many a widely spoken 
dialect like Kashmiri and Rajasthani, as 
well as hill languages in between. 


Dravidian Languages 


In South India and the hills of Central 
India some 56,000,000 people speak Dravi- 
dian tongues. These include Tamil, the 
oldest and richest in literature, Malaya- 
lam, Kanarese, Telugu, Tulu and Toda in 
the Nilgiris, Uraon in Chota Nagpur, and 
Gondi in the Central Hills. 


Munda, or Kol Languages. 


But the most ancient vernaculars ab- 
original to the country are of more uncouth 
form, with no characters of their own, 
and printed now in another alphabet. 
Suffix is piled on suffix, and helped out 
by infix till we obtain words which have 
the meaning of a whole sentence. 
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Mon-Khmer Languages. 


To the East, the contact of China is 
evidenced by the monosyllabic character of 
the languages of the Shan States and of 
the Khasi Hills, ete. 


Tibeto-Chinese Languages. 


Stretching from the Himalayas to the 
plains of Assam and Burma there are 
numerous dialects, all mutually unintelli- 
gible and spoken by folk differing in 
stature, colour and intelligence. 

* * * * 


How has the Bible Society supplied this 
polyglot continent? The latest figures 
are: the Bible in 21 languages, the New 
Testament in 26 more, and some complete 
portion of God’s Word in 54 others, a 
total of 101. 


Are the remaining 600 tongues un- 
provided for? Not at all; most of our 
Indian fellow-subjects are at least bilin- 
gual. The Santal of the Perganas learns 
to speak some main Aryan tongue or he 
ycald have no market for his farm pro- 
uce. 


The 728 names thus resolve themselves 
into less than a hundred principal forms 
of speech, the remainder being the tribal 
tongues of different peoples. And every 
principal language of India now possesses 
a complete Bible. 


All the other really important tongues 
have the whole New Testament. In every 
widespread dialect (and frequently in 
those of lesser range) there exists at least 
one Gospel. 


When we note the populations using 
these general languages, we learn how 
fully we have occupied this field. Of the 
325,000,000 in India, two-thirds speak 
Aryan languages. 


Hindi is not only the mother tongue of 
40,000,000, but is generally understood by 
many millions more as their second lan- 
guage. 

Sixty millions speak one of the principal 
forms of Dravidian in which the Bible is 
available. 


For the 3,000,000 of the Munda family, 
there are Bibles in Mundari and Santali, and 
Gospels in several other tongues. 


Similarly in the groups of Further 
India, Assam, Burma, there is usually some 
lingua franca of the market place which is 
understood by any who can read at all, to 
supplement the versions in the _ tribal 
dialects. 


Our hurried glance would be incomplete 
without the mention of English, which is 
to be heard in every city and most villages. 
With the increase of education the English 
Heed is entering into many an Indian 

ome. 
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Who Made these Translations? 
Missionaries, officials, planters, scholars, 
many Indians, have shared in this glorious 
task. . 
But the outstanding date in Indian Bible 


translations is 1801; and the outstanding, 


name, William Carey, cobbler, missionary, 
professor, linguist. 

In the first quarter of last century, he 
and his colleagues of the Baptist Mission 
at Serampore, surrounded by _ pandits 
(teachers) from all parts of the Continent, 
rendered some portion of the Bible, usually 
the New ‘Testament, into over thirty 
tongues. 

No doubt some of their versions were in 
languages that are no longer required; 
no doubt few of their translations exist 
now in their original form. But the marvel 
always will be that they accomplished so 
much and did their work so well. 

One likes the hopeful faith with which 
they’ entitled their New Testaments, “‘The 
Holy Bible, Part V’” even where the 
earliest parts had not yet taken shape. 
Gladly did the Bible Society aid this 
wonderful missionary by granting in all 
some £30,000 for the publication of the 
Serampore translations. 

* * * * 

Of course, there have been successors 
and revisers. They have come from many 
branches of the Church, and from several 
nations. Most important of all, Indians 
themselves have been awakened to take their 
full share in the work. Native Christian 
pastors and teachers have consecrated their 
lives to Bible translation.—A bridged from 
The Bible Society Record. 


MARY JONES. 


One hundred and twenty years ago a 
little Welsh girl, by the name of Mary 
Jones, walked bare-foot over the hills from 
her home to the nearest minister twenty- 
five miles away because of her great 
desire to own a copy of the Bible. 


When she was told that the minister 
had none for her she burst into tears, which 
caused him to give her from his cupboard 
one that had been promised to a friend, 
and she went home rejoicing. 


Turning it over in his mind he decided 
to go at once to London. There he gathered 
a few friends together and told them the 
story, and a committee was formed to see 
that all such persons in Wales and in the 
British Isles should have copies of the 
Bible. Some one in the meeting said, 
“If for Wales, why not for the world?” 


» From the simple act of that little girl 
sprang the Great British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and, following it, all the Bible 
societies of the world which are sending out 
among all nations in over eight hundred 
languages and dialects twenty millions of 
copies of the Scriptures every year. 
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A good teacher is not an 
radiator. 


Fidelity to principle is the highest ex- 
pediency. 


Whatever God will have us to do He will 
help us to do. 


An iceberg in the pulpit cannot kindle a 
fire in the pews. 


You can’t afford to. take any chances of 
/God and eternity. 


Tact often consists simply in keeping 
quiet at the right time. 


The greatest of all faults is to be con- 
scious of none.—Carlyle. 


God needs men like Daniel to-day, as much 
as he did in Daniel’s day. 


If you would be a good reaper, keep close 
to the Lord of the harvest. 


To bring up a child in the way he should 
go, travel that way yourself. 


Those who prefer the service of sin must 
expect with the wages of sin. 


Never step over one duty to perform an- 
other. Take the nearest first. 


Enlarge my heart so that I may have 
room for my brother.—Jowett. 


When a man reaps the whirlwind, he is 
always astonished at the crop. 


Habits make ruts either for God’s char- 
iots or for the devil’s wagons. 


Give a lie a day’s start, and truth will 
have to chase it round the world. 


God hears prayer only when the man who 
offers it is kneeling on holy ground. 


Many a prayer for a revival has failed 
because the preacher did not want it. 


A Christian helps the cause of God not so 
much by what he says as by what he is. 


The man who is willing to have only a 
little religion might as well not have any. 


The poorest possible use for a man’s 
brains, is to think for ever about himself. 


A sense of duty may not be the highest 
motive, but the best men are moved by it. 


Keep in the background of your work. 
People are quite willing to give you credit 
for the fine things you do, but they do not 
want to be reminded of you all the time. 


educator but a . 


' IT have so ruled my life that when death 
comes, I might face it without fear.—Henry 
Havelock. 


No cloud across the sun but passes at 
the last, and gives us back the face of God 
once more. 


The sooner you get a child to be a law 
unto himself, the sooner you will make a 
man of him. 


Love is the opposite of selfishness. If 
your first thought is for yourself, you are a 
stranger to love. 


The greatest events of an age are its 
best thoughts. It is the nature of thought 
to find its way into action. 


If you do not now the good which you 
can, the time will come when you can not 
do the good which you would. 5 


If my faith is wrong I am bound to 
change it; if it is right I am bound to 
propagate it—Archbishop Whately. 


“Jesus came to Nazareth where He had 
been brought up; and as His custom was, 
He went into the Synagogue on the Sabbath 
day.”—Luke. 4 


Our thoughts may be prayers. There are 
moments when, whatever the attitude of the 
body may be, the soul is on its knees.— 
Victor Hugo. 


It is not the amount of religious knowl- 
edge that I have, but the amount that I 
use, that determines my religious position 
and character. 


The things a man sets as his goal show 
whether he is small or great spiritually. 
The superior man studies righteousness; the 
small man advantage. 


The mark of a saint is not perfection, but 
consecration. A saint is not a man without 
faults, but a man who has given himself 
without reserve to God. 


Unless you find in the Gospel something 
which makes it worthy of being preached to 
all men, you have not found in it that 
which makes it of any worth to you. 


Into all the world Christianity has gone, 
and everywhere it has loosed the claims of 
superstition and ignorance. ‘Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


Less than nineteen centuries ago the 
Christian Church could all be gathered into 
one small room, and it was practically with- 
out influence; to-day that same Church 
exists universally and is the controlling 
force in the world. Can we conceive of a 
greater triumph? 
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Ureshyterian Publications 


Church and Gerrard Streets’, TORONTO College 
SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. TORONTO, Canada. 
It can be too often repeated that the re- ROC A eda LE 
formation of society is not an external, but A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 
an internal process. The elevation of the School avid Upper Schools. Prepares fan.Umie 
masses can only come through the trans- versities, Royal Military College and business. 
formation of the individual man. A new Colon dean Ven aeoltacuoon 


environment will not purify an impure 


heart. REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 


Head Master. 


GIVE HIM A HAMMER AND SAW 


Don’t buy him a sword and a gun, 
Whose purpose on earth is to kill; 
Don’t teach him that murder is fun, 
Or something the bosom to thrill. 
Dont send him to valley or hill, 

To slaughter the dove or the daw, 
A lesson in youth to instill: Our success in Christian work depends on 


Just give him a hammer and saw. iit : : 
, DouUGLAS MAILOcH, our own spiritual life. We can never bring 


in “The American Lumberman.” { a soul nearer Christ than we are ourselves. 


> McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
ih BALTIMORE, MD. 
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An Actual Result 


In 1904—20 Year Endowment 
Policy 21273 was issued for $5000. F 


In 1924, the Policyholder draws 
$7450 Cash—hbeing $2580 more than . 
he paid in premiums, beside having 
had protection for twenty years. 


He had the option of taking $4795 in Cash 
and a paid-up policy for $5000. 


Tree Great-West 
age | Assurance j i f & Company 
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NOT ON THE JUBILEE PROGRAMME. THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Erskine Church, 
Montreal, May 26, 1924 
Dear Recorp:— f 


‘There is just time to tell you, as you go to 
press, of a delightful prelude to the Diamond 
Jubilee Council Meeting of the W.M.S., in 
this Church to-morrow. 


As the delegates came in this evening in. 


the trains from beyond the far-off Rockies, 
from Altamansask, from Old Ontario and 
older Quebec, they were driven at once to 
this Council church for supper and a social 
hour or two entirely to themselves and wholly 
informal, meeting old friends and making new 
ones, a most delightful and unexpected “‘before 


the beginning.” 
* * * 


At the supper table was a Diamond Jubilee 
cake, with its sixty lighted candles. These 
burned out, but the cake remained to gladden 
the guests, a type of the Society itself, in 
-which, for sixty years, lives lighted with un- 
selfish love have shone with helpful service, 
and have passed out. 

But the Society remains, to lighten earth’s 
darkness, to brighten earth’s sadness, to tell 
the lonely of a Brother, the helpless ‘of a 
Helper, the friendless of a Friend, the Sinner 
of a Saviour; to make earth’s desert places 
bloom and smile, to wipe away the hopeless 
tears of the women in heathen lands, and 
guide their children’s footsteps in the ways of 
pleasantness and peace.—E.S. 


THE TREASURY. 
By Rev. Dr. Latrp. 


Budget Receipts to April 30, 1924, totalled 
$139,635, or $9,394 in advance of Receipts 
at the same date a year ago. 

Expenditures to April 30 totalled $368,627, 
or $9,277 more than at the corresponding date 
last year. 

It will be observed that Expenditures ex- 
_ ceeded Receipts for the four-month period by 
$228,992, and it was necessary to borrow 
this latter amount in order to carry on the 
work. 

In view of this, Mission Treasurers of eon- 
gregations are earnestly requested to remit 
promptly to Mr. H. A. Flemming, Halifax, or 
Dr. Robt. Laird, Toronto, all Budget monies 

which they have in hand. 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


Lacking a woman a palace is drear, while 
her presence can make of the lowliest cottage 
a “home,” a haven of refuge and peace. 

What woman is to the home she is in large 
measure to the Church. She gives to the 
Church, on its human side, its tone, its atmos- 
phere, its life. She is probably two-thirds of 
its membership. She is more than two-thirds 
of its working force in the Sabbath School. 
And she is practically three-thirds in the social 
activities of congregations in the Church. 

It is not too much to say that she is more 
to the Church than are the men, and that the 
Church is more to her than it is to the men. 
She is, perhaps, on the whole, more responsive 
to the appeal of the spiritual. 

Moreover she has the shaping and moulding 
of the Church of to-morrow; for the children, 
the Chureh of to-morrow, are in her hands in 
their earliest, most plastic years, to teach and 
mould almost at will. She has them with her 
at the age when impressions are given and 
received which do not pass away. 

x ok 


But while women are so large a factor in 
the ordinary life of the Church, as members 
of the Church and workers in it, they have 
also had, for many years, their separate organ- 
izations with their own special additional work, 
controlled and managed wholly by them- 
selves, independent of Church Courts and 
Assemblies, and they are now, May 27-31, 
under the name, the ‘‘Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Western Division,’”’ celebrating, in Erskine 
Church, Montreal, the. Diamond Jubilee of 
the Presbyterian women’s separate organized 
work from Quebec to the Pacific. 

The W.M.S., which is celebrating this Jub- 
ilee, is made up of three different branches or 
Societies, formed at different times, in Mont- 
real and Toronto. 

* * * 

The oldest of these three Societies was or- 
ganized in Montreal in 1864, just sixty years » 
ago, as a “‘Ladies’ Auxiliary Association’ in 
connection with the French Mission work of 


the Church of Scotland. 
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This Society continued for eleven years 
until the Union of the four different Pres- 
byterian Churches in Canada into one ‘“Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada” in 1875. 

It was then reorganized as ‘‘The Ladies’ 
French Evangelization Society’? and con- 
tinued for six years till 1882, when its Con- 
stitution was changed to include Home and 
Foreign work, and its name changed to the 
“Montreal Woman’s Missionary Society.”’ 

In 1892 it extended its work to Honan, in 
1900 to India and to Home Missions in the 
North-West, and in 1904 to South China, and 
it had gradually extended also the organiza- 
tion of its Home base to include auxiliaries 
and mission bands in many congregations 
outside Montreal. 

As this home base extended, it was deemed 
wise to drop its more local aspect, and its 
name was changed to the ‘“‘Woman’s Mis- 
Sionary Society of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.”’ 

Under this name it continued its work of 
missionary helpfulness, locally and in the 
North-West and in foreign fields, until 1914, 
when, after half-a century of separate organ- 
ized existence, it united with the two Pres- 
byterian Women’s Societies centreing in 
Toronto, to form the Women’s Missionary 
Society (Western Division) of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

Although its constituency was very limited, 
it raised during the last year of its separate 
existence, over ten thousand dollars for its 
work. 


a * * 


The second Society of the three now working 
as one, was the ‘‘Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society,’ which was organized in Toronto, 
March 21, 1876, forty-eight years ago. 

The object of thfs Society was ‘‘to aid the 
Foreign Mission Committee in the support of 
tts workamong heathen women and children, to 
interest women and children of the Church in 
this work, and to call forth in a systematic 
way their prayers and free-will offerings in its 
behalf.”’ 

The first monthly meeting of that Society 
was held on April 4 in the Old Knox Church, 
Toronto, when fifty women were enrolled as 
members. 

At the’ General Assembly in June, two 
months later, the first Assembly after the 
Union of 1875, the Constitution of the W.F.- 
M.S. was approved and the work of the 
Society commended to the Church. 
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At the end of the first year it had eighteen 
auxiliaries and three Mission Bands, and had 
raised during the year eleven hundred dollars 
for Missions. 

Its history henceforth during the thirty- 
eight years of its separate existence, was one 
of continuos growth and progress, in ex- 
tending its organization all over the Western 
Section of the Home Church, and in its work 
abroad. | 

In its twentieth year, 1896, at the close of 
its second decade, it had twenty-seven Pres- 
byterials, nineteen thousand members, and 
raised in that year nearly forty-three thousand 
dollars for its work. ; 

It was at this time supporting sixteen lady 
missionaries, of whom five were medical mis- 
sionaries in Central India, and the others in 
Honan, Formosa, and among the Indians in 
Western Canada and British Columbia. 

In its thirtieth year, 1906, it had twenty- 
nine Presbyterials, with nearly twenty-eight 
thousand members and raised over sixty-two 
thousand dollars for missions. ; 

Hight years-later, in 1914, after a separate 
existence of thirty-eight years, it united with 
the other two Presbyterian Women’s Societies 
to form the present W.M.S., which is now 
holding Jubilee. 


* * * 


The Third Society represented in the present 
W.M.S., is the ‘‘Women’s Home Missionary 
Society,” which was organized in Toronto in 
June, 1903. 

The ideal of this Society dates from the 
urgent call of the Atlin gold fields, which led 
in 1898 to the formation of the ‘‘Atlin Nurse 
Committee” and the sending of two nurses to 
Atlin, to attend sick miners and prospectors 
so badly needing women’s nursing and care. 

The rapidly filling West led to a still louder 
eall for help, for country hospital units, for 
school homes and for missions, and the 
‘‘Woman’s Home Missionary Society’ was 
organized in Toronto in June, 190}, including 
in its work and membership the Atlin Nurse 
Committee, which then disbanded. 

This Society, the W.H.M.S., grew rapidly 
in numbers and volume of work. 

An aspect of that work whch made a 
special appeal to the Women in the Kast was 
that many of them had brothers and sons on 
the front’er, and sending them the Gospel was 
very near to the hearts of mothers and s‘sters 
in Eastern Canada. 

Another aspect which carried its own appeal 
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was that of patriotism, giving the Gospel to 
the Strangers coming to our shores, that 
Canada might be won and kept for Christ. 

Many of the Auxiliaries of the W.F.M.S., 
throughout the Church became also prac- 
tically auxiliaries of the W.H.M.S., and in 
country districts one meeting would often 
cover the two, the same women meeting first, 
as a W.F.M.S. Auxiliary, and then as a 
W.H.M.S. Auxiliary. 

This Society grew in numbers and helpful- 
ness and, at the end of eleven years, when it 
amalgamated with the W.F.M.S. and _ the 
W.M.S. in 1914, it,supported seven hospitals 

_ among the scattered settlements of foreigners 
in the North-West, eleven Home Mission 
fields, seven School Homes, eight Deacon- 
esses, three workers in the Stranger’s Dept., 
and three in the Jewish Department, with 
several other lines of work, and its total staff 
of workers numbered sixty-six. 

Its first printed Report in 1903 showed 
receipts of eleven hundred dollars during the 
year. In 1914, eleven years later, its receipts 
for its last year as an independent organ- 
ization, were over eighty-six thousand dollars, 
so greatly had it grown. 

* * * 

These three Societies, all in the one Pres- 
byterian Church, united on May 15, 1914, 
three months before the outbreak of the war, 
to form the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, (Western 
Division) to carry on the work common to 
them all. 

Their first Annual Report after their union 
of 1914 showed 1,327 Auxiliaries and 656 
Mission Bands, a membership of about 52,000 
and estimates for the year calling for about 
$200,000. To-day the membership is 92,000 
with estimates at $414,000. 

In 1914, the Society as then formed, carried 
on Women’s work at five Mission stations in 
Central India, now in ten stations, while their 
Mission staff there has increased from twenty- 
five to thirty-three women, teachers, nurses, 
doctors and evangelists. 

In Honan, the stations have been increased 
from five to six and their staff from fifteen to 
twenty. 

In Korea the staff of workers has been in- 
creased in those ten years from four to eleven, 
in Formosa from five to eleven, and in South 


China from five to eleven. 
* * * 


But the women’s work of our Church has a 
still wider reach. Besides the Society now 
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holding its Jubilee, is the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society, Eastern Division. 
Women’s work in the Maritime Synod 


_reaches back probably as far as it does in the 


West, perhaps farther; and, though their field 
is limited, the same spirit of earnest devotion 
has animated the women of the East, where 
the Foreign Mission work of our Church 
began. But that story some other time! 

Some features of this organized Womens’ 
Work, might well be copied by the men in all 
the Boards and Courts of the Church, from 
congregations to Assemblies. 

1. One feature is that every member is 
supposed to be a worker. The women have 
very little dead-wood in their organization. 

2. All their contribution is by envelope 
which helps in some measure to promote 
regularity and proportion in giving. 

3. Their entire work is economically man- 
aged. Their ‘‘overhead’’ is light. In this 
respect they have an advantage over the men 
in that some of them have more time to give 
to the work, but the spirit of devotion, and 
economical management might with advan- 
tage be copied where possible in the whole 
work of the Church. 

4. There is the prayer that mingles with 
the business of their Societies. Prayer and 
work each help the other., The spirit that 
seeks to answer its own prayer in work will 
ever make the prayer more earnest for a 
blessing on that work. 

The Honour Roll of the faithful women of 
our Church is a long one, both here and 
beyond. God knows it all, and His ‘“‘well 
done,”’ ‘‘she hath done what she could’’—will 
satisfy every true heart till the last worker 
is gathered home. 


HER LITTLE SPINNING WHEEL. 


The Recorp has received the following 
item from the North Saskatchewan Auxiliary 
of the Canadian Bible Society at Saskatoon: 

“Mrs. Mary Kirton Rennie was born at 
Newdeer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1808, 
and died in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1898. Four 
out of a family of nine are still living. Her 


‘eldest son, a Presbyterian minister, died in 


1916. 

“Mother is gone, but not forgotten. Her 
“little spinning wheelie,’ over one hundred 
years old, has been sold, and the price, one 
hundred dollars, has been lovingly donated to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, with 
the donor’s prayer that ‘In His Name zand 
for His Sake,’’ it may help to carry the Good 
News of Eternal Life ‘‘to those who know 
Him not.” 
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CANADA’S TWO GREATEST ASSETS. 


An “asset”? is something that a person or a 
place or country has in possession, to use or 
misuse, for better or for worse. 

Among Canada’s assets is a splendid cli- 
mate, free from malaria or other climatic ills, 
fit home for a virile race. She has a vast 
asset in lake and stream and sea, Atlantic and 
Pacifie and all between, with their finny mil- 
lions. She has mineral wealth of coal and 
iron, of copper and silver and gold; and all 
else. She has valley, prairie and plain almost 
limitless, waiting only the asking to feed the 
world. 

But her two greatest assets are her trees 


and her children. 
* ok * 


Her forests are her greatest material asset. 
If carefully conserved, used and not abused 
nor destroyed, the annual cut made up by 
annual growth, they will be a continuous 
source of wealth. Mines will work out and 
soils exhaust, but the vast forest areas care- 
fully conserved and guarded from fire would 
be perpetual. 

But more important is it that a country’s 
forests control her rainfall, with all that it 
implies. A forest with its ever-shaded under- 
bed of fallen leaves, etc., forms a vast reser- 
voir, holding the rainfall as it comes, allowing 
it to sink into the earth and run off slowly, 
always keeping supplied the springs and 
streams, while the moisture ever rising from 
it comes down again in rain. | 

But if a country be stripped of its forests, 
the rainfall pours off at once, flooding streams, 
oft carrying destruction in its wake. Then 
when the flood is past, the streams and springs 
and rain-clouds have no more supply, the 
country becomes bare and often barren. 
China, with her recurring floods and famines, 
is a sample of forest waste. 

A further loss to Canada would be her loss 
of water-power as her streams dwindled, and 
her mills and factories were stilled and her 
labor driven elsewhere for work. No material 
asset of Canada is so great as her forests, 
_which are being to-day so wasted and de- 
stroyed by reckless cutting and more reckless 
destruction by fire. 

‘ * * * 

But greatest of all Canada’s assets are 
her children. Upon them depends what the 
country will be in the future. No matter how 
great her material wealth, a country is poor 
if her people lack in that which is highest and 
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best. The peoples who have done most for 
the world have not been great in numbers or 
possessions but great in truth, in honour, in 
high purpose, in soul. 

In childhood these ideals are formed. The 
first dozen years of a child’s life decides very 
largely the type of man or woman that child 
will be. That type depends upon its environ- 
ment, the example and teaching and training 
it receives. 

That environment during the first dozen 
years is what the parents make it. Poor or 
rich, they can if they will, train their children 
for God and for the highest and noblest in 
life. The Canada of a few years hence is to- 
day being shaped, and that shaping is chiefly 
by the parents of to-day. 

The children of to-day are Canada’s chief 
asset to-day. That asset cannot be shaped en 
bloc by machinery, by schools or societies of 
any kind, but by each home doing its part 
in shaping its own children. 

The guide to that shaping is the Word of 
God. The home that is builded on that Word 
and moulded by it will leave its impress upon 
the children of that home. 


Never mind whereabouts your work is; 


never mind whether it be visible or not, 


never mind whether your name is associated 
with it; you may never see the issues of 
your toils. You are working for eternity. 
If you cannot see results here in the hot 
working day, the cool evening hours are 
drawing near, when you may rest from your 
labors, and then they may follow you. So 
do your duty and trust God to give the seed 
you sow “a body as it hath pleased Him.”— 
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1 _ THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


| The “Confession of Faith’ is the Sub- 
didinate Standard of the English-speaking 
Presbyterian Church throughout the world. 
The Supreme Standard of that Church is the 
Word of God “‘The Only Rule of Faith and 
Conduct.” 

A Confession of Faith or a Creed (from the 
Latin, Credo—I believe) is a confession or 
acknowledgement of what one believes about 
the subject or subjects taught in that Con- 
fession or Creed. 

The ‘Confession of Faith’? of the Pres- 
byterian Church is what that Church believes 
the Word of God to teach about God, about 
His relation to man, and about man in his 
relation to God. 

* * * 


But why have a Confession or Creed? Why 
not be content with the Word of God. Why 
not let that Word speak for itself, and let 
every one draw from it his own conclusions 
as to its meaning and teaching? Why not? 

A Creed or Statement of belief is necessary 
to any definite religious organization because 
those who profess to accept the Bible, claim 
to learn from it widely different things. What 
some people claim to find in it other people 
_¢laim to be untruth and error. 

The Unitarian accepts in his own way the 
Word of God, but takes from Christ His 
Crown of Deity and from sinners a Divine, 
Almighty Saviour, making Him merely a 
good man to be an example to us and not a 
Saviour to redeem us from sin and death. 

' The Christian Scientist, follower of Mary 
Eddy, accepts in his own way the Word of 
God, but denies sin and the Atonement, and 
much else of Christian truth. 

The Mormon accepts in his own way the 
Word of God, but justifies his harem because 
David and Solomon and others were much 
married. 

Those who believe these different things 
naturally group together, while those who 
hold and wish to spread abroad the simple 
Evangelical faith of the Presbyterian Church, 
find it necessary to do likewise, and they have 
their ‘‘Confession of Faith’ to set forth the 
great truths of salvation which they believe 
the Word of God to teach. 

There are statements in that Confession— 
as there are in the Bible—hard to understand. 
But the purpose of the ‘‘Confession”’ is simply 
to set forth what is in the Bible, not to explain 
its mysteries. 
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Presbyterians do not attempt to reconcile 
all the mysteries that are in the Word of God 
or in the Confession of Faith. That is not 
their work. Their duty is to obey God’s 
commands and claim His promises, leaving to 
Him the reconciling of things that are beyond 
our finite minds. 

* * oS 


The Confession of Faith was drawn up, 
some three centuries ago, not by Presby- 
terians alone, but by a number of learned and 
devout men of different denominations in 
Britain gathered at the King’s command in 
London, where for years they—‘‘The West- 
minster Assembly” laboured to perfect it. 

The Confession of Faith consists of thirty- 
three chapters, one chapter each on such 
great themes as—‘‘The Holy Scripture’— 
“God and the Holy Trinity’’—‘‘God’s Eternal 
Decree’’—“‘Christ the Mediator,” ‘Saving 
Faith,’’—ete., ete. 

Kach of these thirty-three chapters con- 
sists of several sections, varying in number 
from two to ten. In most eases, the great 
Truth of the chapter is contained in the first 
section, while the remaining sections are, 
more or less, explanations of the first section, 
or inferences from it. 

Some of these explanations and inferences 
bear the stamp of the times in which they 
were written, and do not, in the same manner, 
apply to the times in which we now live; but 
this does not affect in the slightest the great 
Doctrines or Truths of any chapter of the 
Confession, as given usually in its first section. 

For example, in the third chapter of the Con- 
fession on ‘‘God’s Eternal Decree’ or, asit is 
usually known, ‘‘Predestination,”’ a. chapter 
so often misrepresented, the first section is 
as follows :— 

“God from all Eternity did, by the most 
wise and holy counsel of His own will, freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever. comes 
to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the 
will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or 
contingency of secondary causes taken away 
but rather established.” 

There are seven other sections in that 
chapter, sections of explanation and inference, 
but the great Truth or Doctrine of the chapter 
is summed up in this first section. 

How it is that God foreordains and man is 
free, no finite mind can understand. But we 
do ‘not need to understand or reconcile. Our 
part, as stated above, is to obey God’s ecom- 
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mands and claim His promises, and to leave 
to Him the reconciling of His plan and pur- 
pose and work. 

oa SE 

After the Westminster Assembly had com- 
pleted the Confession of Faith, they con- 
densed its great truths into shorter compass, 
in “The Larger Catechism’’—and into still 
smaller compass in ‘‘The Shorter Catechism” 
for the instruction of the people in the truths 
of Seripture. 

The Shorter Catechism contains all the 
great truths of the Confession, its System of 
Doctrine, but not the explanations and infer- 
ences, some of which as already stated, bear 
the stamp of the times in which they were 
written, but do not affect the great truth of 
the chapter given in its first section. 

Those who know the Shorter Catechism 
have a knowledge of the great truths of the 
Word of God, in briefer, clearer, more con- 
densed form than can be found in any other 
book in the world. 

These great truths will never be out of date 
so long as God and the human soul are not 
out of date. These truths will be truths so 
long as God and Truth and Holiness and 
Righteousness and Love exist, and so long as 
the human soul with its needs exists, and so 
long as sin and redemption from sin have a 
place in the thought of God. 

@ 


* * * 


While the Presbyterian Church did not 
prepare the Confession, she. adopted it after 
it had Leen prepared, and it has ever since 
been the Subordinate Standard of the English- 
speaking Presbyterian Churches throughout 
the world. 

A quotation from Chapter 3 of the Con- 
-fession has been given above, teaching man’s 
freedom of will and action with regard to God. 

Chapter 23 teaches man’s freedom of will 
and action in matters of religion, with regard 
to his fellow-men, in these words— 

“Civil magistrates may not .. . interfere 
in matters of faith. Yet... it is the duty 
of civil magistrates to protect the Church of 
our common Lord, without giving the prefer- 
ence to any dsnomination of Christians above 
the rest, in such manner that all ecclesiastical 
persons whatever shall enjoy the full, free, 
and unquestioned liberty of discharging every 
part of their sacred functions, without violence 
or danger.”’ 

The Confession of Faith is thus quite up- 
to-date, because the great eternal truths of 
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the Word of God of which it teaches, are never. 


out of date. 
* * * 


The Confession of Faith should have a 
larger place in the training of the ministry of 
our Church, for whom it is specially intended. 

And the%Shorter Catechism, which sums 
up all the great Doctrines of the Confession 
and of the Word of God, should have a larger — 
place in the training of the young in religious 
knowledge—for Christian knowledge is the 
foundation of Christian character and life. 

A strong, stable Church ‘thoroughly fir- 
nished unto all good works’—and “not 
earried about with every wind of doctrine”’ is 
only possible where there is a solid foundation 
of the great truths of revealed religion in the 
Word of God. And nowhere can these be 
found in portable form, for carrying in mem- 
ory, as in the Shorter Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly, that matchless summary of 
the Confession of Faith. 

When men speak slightingly of The Con- 
fession of Faith as ‘‘out of date,’’ “old tra- 
dition,’’ ete.—it is either because they do not 
know it, or because of their attitude towards 
the great truths of the Word of God which 
are therein contained. 


WHAT CHANGED THE HOME 


An Argentine lady who had bought a 
Spanish Bible was so much afraid of her 
husband that she.read it every day in his 
absence, as*he was an enemy of religion. 

One night, however, she had omitted to 
hide the book, and her husband saw it on 
the table. 

Without saying anything, he began to 
read it, and then remarked to his wife that 
it appeared to be a good book; and every 
night, when he returned home, he went on 
reading his wife’s Bible. 

Shortly afterwards, his wife suggested 
that they should~go together to see her | 
parents, to whom they had not spoken 
for about two years. They went, and asked 
forgiveness; and now both families are 
following the Lord.—The Bible in the 
World. 


Rob the world of the Bible and you have 
robbed it of its chart, its compass, its Magna 
Charta—the bulwark of its liberties—robbed 
it of that which has produced the noblest 
manhood and the purest womanhood; robbed 
it of that which has worked out its highest 
civilization, robbed it of that which has made 
the Christian nations the most enlightened, 
the most progressive, the most humane, the 
wealthiest, and the most powerful peoples on 
the face of the earth. 


~ 
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THE STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. 
By Rev. J. G. Surarer, D.D. 


Canadians have a glorious heritage, and hosts 
from every land are coming in to share it 
These opening decades of the 20th century 
are a time of crisis, and a large element in this 
crisis, is ‘‘The Strangers Within our Gates.” 


They are to share with us the boundless 
wealth stored up in mine and mountain and 
meadow, in forest and field and sea. They are 
also to share with us the government and 
training of the nation of the coming day and 
in determining the ideals and institutions of 
our national life. 

Which is to predominate in this great 
work—their influence or ours? Are we to 
assimilate them or they us? These questions 
may well cause us serious thought. 


Who and whenee, are these strangers? 


1. The British. 

These are not fore'gners but to Canada 
they are strangers. Some bring with them 
limited capital. A few of them are farmers. 
Though destined for the land, many of them 
drift into the cities and intensify the problem 
of poverty. ‘ 

Many of those from Old Land cities and 
industrial centers are out of sympathy with 
the Church, but on the whole they are good 
settlers, industrious, thrifty, hold British 
ideals of citizenship, are loyal to British in- 
stitutions. 

If well cared for by the Church, evangelized, 
their children taught in Sunday Schools, and 
they, and especially their children, schooled 
in-temperance, Lord’s Day Observance, ete., 
they will be among our best citizens. 


2. The Americans. 

The Americans coming in such numbers 
chiefly into Western Canada, are largely re- 
patriated Britishers or their children, together 
with Germans and Scandinavians, who have 
spent a generation or more in the U.S.A. 


They are mostly farmers, experienced in 
the conditions and methods of Western farm 
life. They bring with them more money, 
stock, equipment, and skill in farming than 
any other class of immigrants. They will aid 
in developing our resources, and will add to 
our national prosperity and wealth. 


Some of them are connected with the 


) Church and are a high type of citizen. Others 


are indifferent to religion and wedded to 
money making,largely because in the States, 
the Church neglected her opportunity a gen- 
eration ago when they or their fathers came 
as pioneers. 

This irreligious materialistic element is a 
menace to our Sabbath, if not to all our higher 
ideals and institutions. Yet if the Gospel is 
brought to them with holy enthusiasm, they 
will prove worthy of the highest traditions of 
the country they have left, and of ours to 
which they have come. 

Among Americans we have to note in par- 
ticular the Mormons in Southern Alberta. 
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They are fairly good settlers, reasonably in- 
dustrious, and in general law-abiding. They 
respect the Sabbath and will not tolerate the 
traffic in intoxicants. 


But they believe in polygamy and may 
some day want to practice it. They implicitly. 
obey their leaders in polities as in religion, 
and might become a menace to the purity of 
politics and to the sanctity of marriage. 


3. The North-Western Europeans. 


Norwegians, Swedes, Dutch, Danes, Ger- 
mans, ete. make excellent settlers and citizens 
asarule. They respect religion, especially the 
Scandinavians who take to both theology and 
politics with as much avidity as Scotch. 


They come to escape poverty, to attain a 
position of economic independence, and in 
general to better their condition. They appre- 
ciate education and free institutions. 


The Germans and many Scandinavians are 
beer drinkers and unless taught the folly and 
hurt of the habit, especially in this new world 
with its bracing climate and tense life, will 
Braye a serious hindrance to temperance re- 
orm. 


The Mennonites, who are almost all Ger- 
mans, though many of these come from Russia, 
are a religious body. They are excellent people 
and make high class settlers. They refuse to 
take oaths, to fight or to serve as soldiers. 
They sometimes refuse to send their children 
to the public schools. 


4. The South-Eastern Europeans. 


Mostly Slavs. Of these there are almost 
innumerable nationalities speaking as many 
tongues, and with great variety of costume, 
custom and religion. They come from parts 
of South-Eastern Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Poland, Russia, and the Balkan States. 

They are, in general, much inferior physi- 
cally, mentally and morally to the North- 
Western Europeans, and constitute or furnish 
our most serious problems—problems of pov- 
erty, Sabbath desecration, intemperance, 
social vice, and political impurity. 

Only a few of these classes of immigrants 
can here be given special attention:— 


(a) The Doukhobors. 


These may be described as Russian Quak- 
ers. They are Communists in both principle 
and practice. They are Christians and deeply 
religious — sometimes fanatical —ready to 
suffer any sacrifice for their faith. In. this 
they may well teach Canadians of all faiths 
a much needed lesson. 


They are industrious, sober and thrifty, but 
unprogressive. Like the Mormons, they 
follow implicitly their recognized leaders 
and so constitute a possible menace to political 
purity, but not more so than many Can- 
adians of no genuine religious faith. The 
marriage tie too seems to be easily formed 
and easily broken among them. 


(b) Ruthenians or Ukrainians 
These come from the former Austrian prov- 


-inces of Galicia and Bukowinia. They number 
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perhaps 150,000, scattered over the Prairie 
Provinces. They have lived for centuries in 
poverty and have suffered much oppressicn. 
They are of low mentality, but rugged, power- 
ful physique and of great endurance. They 
make excellent and untiring labourers. 


They are Greek Catholics, many of them 
called Uniats, a sort of cross between the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches. Almost 
half of their number in Canada are in the 
Independent Greek Church. These retain the 
form of worship of the Greek Church, but 
deny the authority of all prelates, and accept 
the simple Evangel. 

They are for the most part illiterate. In 
the cities they present all the problems of 
poverty, over-crowding, ill-health, social vice, 
drunkenness, violence, Sabbath desecration, 
lowering all standards of civilized life, and 
alike in city and country they constitute a 
serious temptation to political corruption. 
On the other hand, if evangelized, educated 
and trained in citizenship, they may become 
excellent Canadians. 


(c) From the Balkan States. 


Roumanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, ete. 
These are for the most part Greek or Roman 
Catholics. Some are Mohammedans. They 
settle almost wholly in cities and towns and 
take to labor, bootblacking, restaurant-keep- 
ing, ete. They are habitual Sabbath breakers 
wherever permitted. 


(d) The Hebrews. 


The Hebrew or Jewish immigrants come 
from all lands, but especially from South- 
Eastern Europe, Austria and Russia, and 
many from Germany. 


They settle mostly in the larger cities, such 
as Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, though 
there are some rural settlements on the 
prairie. F 

They take especially to business and while 
poor on arrival, are seldom a charge on 
charity, and rapidly accumulate wealth. They 
send their children to school, care for their 
own poor, take an active interest in politics, 
and always stand together for their national 
polities. 


Only some of them observe Saturday as 
the Sabbath, and they are everywhere, if 
permitted, a peril to the Christian Sabbath. 
But they are not much given to drunkenness, 
and except under stress of extreme poverty, 
to social vice. They overcrowd greatly and 
do not appreciate sanitation. Yet though not 
physically rugged, the death rate among them 
is not high. Their mentality is high and they 
are destined to play an important part in 
Canadian life. They are not easily evan- 
gelized and are in serious danger of becoming 
mere materialists. 


5. From South-Western Europe. | 


Of the Latin races from South-Western 


Europe, the Italians alone call for special 
consideration. They are chiefly of the labor- 
ing classes, from Southern Italy and Sicily. 
For the most part on arrival they are ex- 
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tremely poor and rarely go on the land, pre- 
ie fruit or other petty business, or rough 
abor. | : 


Physically they are strong but low in 
mentality: They are warm hearted, kind and 
grateful, but also hot-blooded and given to 
fighting and violent crimes, especially when 
drunken, to which habit they are much ad- 
dicted. 

Like the Hebrews and many other classes 
of immigrants, they are anxious to learn 
English. This affords Canadians a fine oppor- 
tunity of service and of gaining a powerful 
Christianizing and Canadianizing influence 
over them. The serious danger is that they 
become infidels or materialists unless evan- 
gelized. They present the problems of over- 
crowding, ill health, intemperance, Sabbath 
desecration, political impurity, but not as a 
rule, social vice. 


6. Orientals. 


The Chinese are found all over Canada, 
chiefly in the laundry business. On the Pacific 
Coast they are most numerous and are found 
in many walks of life, in both city and country. 


This is true also of the Japanese, who among 
other lines have gone into fishing and canning 
and bid fair to monopolize this industry on 
the Pacific Coast. 


The Hindus remain in British Columbia 
also, but many go inland and in common with 
the Chinese and Japanese of the coolie class, 
engage in construction work and lumbering. 


The Hindus, of course, are of Aryan race 
like ourselves and are British subjects. In 
religion those who have come are as a rule 
Mohammedan. The Chinese and Japanese 
are Mongolian in race and Buddhist or Shin- 
toist in religion. 


The great majority of these Orientals are 
very poor and live by the lowest standard, 
over-crowding and disease being alarmingly 
common. They know lLttle of and care as 
little for British institutions. 


They are not greatly given to drunkenness, 
but very much to gambling, drug peddling 
and social vice, and, of course, know nothing 
of our Sabbath. 


The Chinese are addicted to opium smoking 
also drug peddling. They constitute a very 
serious problem—economic, social, moral, 
political and religious. 


They are, so far as can be seen now, almost 
wholly unassimilable. World politics makes 
it impossible to exclude them. National self- 
preservation makes it impossible to admit 
them freely. For the present at least immi- 
gration from these quarters must be restricted. 
And the most assiduous and careful attention ~ 
must be given those who are admitted that 
they be educated, kindly treated, evangelized, 
Canadianized. ’ 


The Problems They Represent. 


The problems calling insistently for solu- 
tion presented by these Strangers within our 
Gates have already been suggested in the 
preceding pages. But it may be worth while — 
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to enumerate them here for the sake of clear- 
ness and enphasis:— 

(1) Our Sabbath is imperilled—as a Rest 
Day and as a Sacred Day. 

(2) The bar-room may be permitted to 
continue the longer its blighting and burden- 
ing work—by the habits and votes of the 
Strangers. 

(3) The White Slave Traffic is made 
easier, social vice more widespread, and per- 
sonal purity and the sanctity of the home are 
sorely threatened. 

(4) Where they settle in cities, poverty 
is increased and results in overcrowding, the 
spread of disease, the lowering of moral and 
economic standards and increase of crime. 

(5) The very foundations of our free demo- 
cratic institutions are in danger from the 
existence of sectionalism and the corporate 
and purchaseable votes of illiterate electors 
living in groups apart, the easy prey of the 
unscrupulous political boss. 

(6) They, even more than we, are in 
danger from irreligion and materialism. Their 
former poverty and their present independ- 
ence, freedom, and wealth, threaten alike 
their faith and their spiritual ideals. 

(7) Nota few of them, without hesitation, 
engage for money, in the traffic in liquor and 
drugs. 


Our Duty to the Strangers. 


Loyalty to Christ, love of humanity, en- 
lightened patriotism, all combine to impel 
the Church of Christ in Canada to give itself 
without hesitation, stint or reserve to the 
solution of the problems of ‘‘The Strangers 
Within our Gates.”’ 


1. We owe them the Gospel. We must 
reach them with it at any cost. The languages 
are a serious barrier. They will only hear it 
in their own tongues. We must therefore 
either train or find preachers who can preach 
to them in the language they know. 


2. In order to this end we must treat them 
as Christians should—sympathetiecally, kindly, 
with true brotherly love, and set them in all 
things an example worthy of Christ. We 
must minister to their bodies and minds, as 
well as souls, healing their diseases, teaching 
them English, being to them friends, brothers 
and sisters, indeed and in truth. 

3. We must insist upon the education of 
their children. In these children pre-eminently 
is our hope for the future of these people so- 
cially and politically. 

There is room for teachers of both sexes 
of true missionary spirit who will volunteer 
to teach in settlements of foreigners and 
give themselves to helping and counselling 
these new neighbors and countrymen. Such 
could be of great service also in Sunday 
School work and in moral and social reform. 

4. It is imperative that by example and 
precept these strangers be patiently and 
diligently taught the duties of citizenship in 
a democracy, and the value and urgency of 
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Sabbath observance, temperance, personal 
purity, the sanctity of marriage, the nature 
and sacredness of the ballot, the duty of 
sanitation and cleanliness, ete. This is a 
great task, but it must be undertaken. 


A MISSIONARY ON FURLOUGH. 
By Dr. Atex. Nugent, Ussarn, Inpra. 


Our blue book never gives reports from 
missionaries on furlough. We may be sup- 
posed to be so busy having a good time that 
we have nothing to report. My personal 
was, I think, the usual experience of fellow- 
missionaries. : 

The Church makes large demands on the 
Foreign Mission Board to provide speakers 
for missionary meetings. Recurring deficits 
require first hand information from the firing 
line to stir up interest. Personal friends and 
all sorts of organizations and societies beg for 
just one day or one address. 


_ It was my privilege to listen to six sermons 
in mytwelve months furlough at home. How 


I had dreamed of feasting on sermons when 


my furlough came. 


I travelled many thousands of miles in all 
sorts of conveyances in all kinds of weather, 
slept in unnumbered beds, gave from one to 
six addresses a day and never missed an 
engagement. 


Then to cap it all, a dear old minister said, 
“Say, you have some job. I wish I could get 
eighteen months of travel, study, and do what 
I liked and freshen myself up a bit.’’ 


Then there is the class who feel their re- 
sponsibility for arranging that the missionary 
may not waste his time and the Funds of the 
Church while on furlough. 


They have had no real experience in mis- 
sionary work themselves but are confident 
that the missionary on furlough should fit 
himself to be master of all trades and not 
just jack of all trades as most of us have to 
be in actual mission life. 


To follow the well-meant advice would pro- 
vide, a lot of physical wrecks to return to 
their mission fields. As a matter of fact, a 
number do return less fit than before going 
on furlough. 

Still after all there is something delightfully 
refreshing in the meeting of so many at home 
who, likes ourselves, desire to see the kingdoms 
of this world won for Christ. 

The spiritual atmosphere and association 
at home does more perhaps to restore physical 
tone, vigor and health than all the change of 
climate and so-called vacation. 


Our Lord’s declaration, “Ye must be born 
again,’ was not a rhetorical phrase. It 
expressed a vital, fundamental'truth. The 
true Gospel of “sweetness and light” is that 
which shows a man that he is a lost sinner, 
and that his only salvation is through faith 
in the atoning Saviour.—Watchman Ex- 
aminer. ; 


Our Church Calendar 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


The General Assembly. 
Owen Sound, first Wednesday, June, 1924. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 


Maritime, New Glasgow, Ist Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2nd Wed., Oct. 
Toronto Kingston, Knox College. 
Hamilton-London, London. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. ‘ 
Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Arcola, Redvers, Sept. 

Brockville, Spencerville, 2nd 'lues., Sept. 

Hamilton, Hamilton, July 8. 

Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, lst Tues., July, 
Us Wea WS a ag 

Lindsay, Bobeaygeon, June 24, 11 a.m. 

London, London, May 20, 10.30. 

Lunenburg- Yarmouth, Bridgewater, July. 

Miramichi, New Carlisle, June 25, 10.30 a.m. 

Montreal, Montreal. 

Peace River, Sexsmith, August. 

Saugeen, Fordwich, June 24, 10. 


Calls from 


Star City, Sask., to Mr. J. W. McKillop, of 
Kenville, Man. 
apres Ont., to Mr. J. J. Brown, of Ayr, 
nt. ‘ | 


Ailsa Craig and Carlisle, Ont., to Mr. A. W. 
Gardiner, of Lyn, Ont. 

Port Stanley, Ont., to Mr. P. Jamieson, of 
South Mountain, Ont. 

Swift Current, Sask., to Mr. R. J. Russell, of 
North Battleford, Sask. 


Inductions into 

Cedar Cottage, Vancouver, B.C., April 25, 
Mr. Robt. Herbison. 

Old St. Andrew’s, ‘Toronto, DroJ2 Rese: 
Selater, of Parkdale Church. » 

Union Church, Hopewell, N.S., Mr. M. C 
MacDonald. 

Kineaid, Sask., May 2, Mr. F. Yates. 

Port Elgin, Ont., May 6, Mr. D. H. Gallagher. 

Loreburn, Sask., May, Mr. L. A. Muttit. 


Valetta, Ont., May 12, Mr. J. B. Townend. 
Coboconk, Ont., May 22, Mr. A. M. Pope. 


Resignations of 


Rosedale Ch., Toronto, Mr. H. B. Paulin. 
Lafleche and Melaval, Sask., Mr. M. Boud- 


reau. 

Lilly Mem., Pointe Claire, Que., Dr. Wm. 
Shearer. 

SunnyjBrae, N.S., Mr. D. Fraser. 

Melfort, Sask., Mr. W. W. Bryden. 

Cooke’s, Toronto, Ont., Dr. Wm. Patterson. 

Meyronne, Sask., Mr. F. Madill. 

Taylor Ch., Montreal, Mr. J. EK. Mothersill. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Geo. Milne, of Sunnidale Corners, Ont, 
on April 6, in his 58th year. 


SADHU SINGH’S CONVERSION. 
As Told by Himself. 


I was such an enemy to Christianity that I 
not only spoke ill of and persecuted mis- 
sionaries, but several times I tore up and 
burnt the Bible because I thought that the 
Christian religion was false, and Hinduism 
alone was a true religion. 

‘‘One day in front of my father I poured 
kerosine oil on the Bible and throwing it on 
the fire, I burnt it. My father tried to prevent 
me, but so bigoted was I that I disobeyed 
ye thinking that by so doing I was pleasing 

od. 

After burning the Bible I became very 
restless, and I was in a very miserable con- 
dition. Three days after burning the Bible, 
finding that Hinduism gave me no comfort, 
I decided to commit suicide, because to live 
in such misery was impossible. 

Very early in the morning (at 3 a.m.) I 
arose, and, taking a cold bath, I began to 
pray. ‘If there be any God let Him show 
me the way of salvation, if not, then I will 
commit suicide by placing myself on the 


railway.”’ Up to 4.30 no answer came. Pres- 
ently there came a light in my room. In that 
light the beloved and glorious Face of Christ 
appeared, and showing His wounded hands in 
which the nailprints clearly showed. 

He said, ‘‘Why do you persecute me? Be- 
hold, I gave My life upon the Cross for you, 
and that the world might have salvation.” 


Upon my heaving this His words sank like 
lightning into my heart, I immediately be- 
came filled with joy, and I was changed for all 
eternity. 

Although Christ disappeared after speaking 
thus to me, the peace He gave me will remain 
forever. 

This was not imagination. If Buddha or 
Krishna had shown himself it would have 
been imagination, for I worshipped them: but 
for Christ to show Himself, He whom I hated, 
is a miracle, and clear proof that He is a living 
Christ. 

Neither was it a dream, for no one can see 
a dream after taking a cold bath, and a dream 
cannot completely change a life. This was a 
Great Reality. Jn Gnyanodaya. 
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Our Foreign Missions 


WOMEN’S HOSPITAL AT KONGMOON. 

Lerrer rrom Dr. Jessizr A. MacBran. 

Kongmoon, South China 
April 16, 1924 
Drar FRIENDS :— 

How often during the past year I have 
longed for the gift of letter writing—to be 
able to picture in words our everyday life, the 
things that would be of interest to you, but 
which become a matter of course and are 
forgotten by the end of the day. 

It has been a wonderful stimulus to me to 
have the assurance that in a certain society 
and at. a certain time you are remembering 
me and the work given to us to do. 

It is so easy to become wearied in the work, 
to feel the burden of it when doing it alone, 
but if one has the knowledge that others are 
sharing the burden in a very special way, why 
the work becomes easy and the burden light. 

China has been passing through very 
strenuous times the past two or three years. 
Our position in China has changed greatly. 
In some ways opportunities for work are 
greater, in other directions one’s field of ser- 
vice has been lessened. 

A few years ago we foreigners felt perfectly 
safe to go anywhere, or meet any situation. 
Now we know that the utmost tact and wis- 
dem is needed along all lines lest we prejudice 
the people against the Gospel. 

At present no one can predict what the 
future of China will be. In the South every- 
thing is in a state of disorder—fighting, pirate 
raids, lawlessness of all kinds being the order 
of the day. Who knows but that out of the 
chaos may arise a strong purified nation able 
to take her rightful place among the nations. 


* * * 


Medical work has gone along pretty steadily 
—despite the.fighting and rumours of fighting. 
We have not made the progress, of course, 
that we would have made if the country had 
been normal. So far this year our numbers 
are in advance of last year and that is encour- 
aging. We draw most of our patients from 
the country and the country people are very 
slow to take up Western medicine. 

The maternity department is growing in 
favour. They see the results in mothers and 
bakes both doing well. In their own villages 
the death rate in such eases is very high. Last 
year we had over two hundred cases and hope 
this year we will have more than that. 

Last week twin boys were born in the hos- 
pital. They made seventeen children in that 
family. Ten of these had died. The mother was 
quite pleased that the babies were boys, but 
says she will give away or sell one, as she has 
not the time, money or strength for two 
babies. 

Another mother has been in hospital with 
her babe. The mother will have to stay in 

hospital some time yet. This she does not 


/ 


want to do, so has the baby up for sale, wants 
$80.00 for it. ’Tis a boy. 

The patient who occupied that bed im- 
mediately before this one also sold her baby; 
being a girl she only brought $25.00. 

You will think there is quite a business 
done in baby selling. Well, many of the babies 
are given away or sold. In most cases the 
baby is getting the best of the bargain. 

* ES * 


This year we have helped so many women 
and children in the hospital. In some eases 
they had absolutely no money, in other cases 
the families are not willing to spend any 
money on them. 

One of the sad things in our work is the 
number of cases who come too late. They 
wait and wait and finally come just to be told 
tis too late. 

Such a nice woman came about three weeks 
ago. She was very ill and on examination we 
found an inoperable cancer. She was not 
surprised at our verdict, seemed to fear her- 


_ self that she was too late in coming. 


She was anxious for us to help her live a 
few months longer that she might make pro- 
vision for her children and also have an 
opportunity to hear more of the Gospel. She 
had heard it and said it was good. Our hospital 
Bible-woman spent a lot of time with her and 
said she went home very happy. 

Many of our cases are hard ones to care 
for—the poor bodies broken down by sin and 
disease—unlovely people, some sad, some 
discouraged, all needing help. 

Won’t you pray for doctors, nurses and 
helpers, that all in the hospital may strive to 
make the patients feel and know the love of 
Jesus. 

God grant us skill in comfort’s art 

That we may consecrated be and set apart 

Unto a life of ministry. 

For heavy is the weight of ill in every heart 

And comforters are needed much of Christ- 

like touch. 


HOW SHE TOOK HER CHILDREN. 


A poor Christian mother in India travel- 
ed nine hours, with her five children, to 
reach a little chapel in a mountain village 
where a travelling minister was holding 
services. 

“How did you ever get here?” asked the 
minister, who knew that part of the journey 
was up ‘a hill so steep that the climber had 
to draw himself along by gripping tufts 
of grass. 

“Oh, that was easy, pastor. I just went 
up. the hill with one child at a time, going 
back for each one till I got them all xp. 
In order to hear the gospel message even 
the hardest kind of a journey would be 
well worth while.” 
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‘““A FATHER IN ISRAEL.”’’ 
By Rev. D. F. Smrru, Jaora, INpIa. 


In January, 1918, a man of about fifty 
years asked Jaora Session for baptism. *When 
they were satisfied with his profession of 
faith he was received, but his household did 
not become Christian at that time. 

This man’s village was visited early in 
January, 1923, and when asked if his house- 
hold was Christian, he answered that they all 
worshipped Jesus. 

‘‘Have they been baptized?”’ 

SINC O Raa 

“Then is it not your privilege and duty as 
a Christian man to present your children to 
Jesus in baptism, and should you not strive to 
lead those who are older to give themselves to 
Jesus.”’ 

In March, 1923, he brought three of his 
youngest daughters for baptism, and said: 

“My eldest daughter, her husband, their 
child, and her husband’s ‘mother, who live in a 
village twelve miles from here, are all ready 
to become Christians.”’ 

In July, 1923, the oldest daughter, her 
husband, their child and the husband’s mother 
with five others of their people were baptized. 

The work goes on, and when on tour in that 
same village, nine persons, through the same 
influence, have been taught and brought into 
the Church. 

The Christian community in that village 
now numbers eighteen. 

A Day in that Village. 

It is said that nine-tenths of India’s people 
live in villages, and as you drive through the 
country you learn to recognize the signs of 
these villages dotted here and there, by per- 
haps.a clump of trees in the distance, a small 
column of smoke, a beaten path, the barking 
of dogs, droves of cattle, herds of goats, flocks 
of sheep or perhaps a smell wafted on the 
breezes. 

Many of these villages are like a stone wall 
enclosing a treasure to which we have no 
access. 

What a difference it makes when there are 
a few Christians in a village. It ensures us a 
hearty welcome and an opportunity of teach- 
ing the Gospel. 

There are many such villages scattered over 
the Jaora field, many with perhaps one man, 
others, like the above village, with a score or 
more. 

Our Ford ear has been enabling us to visit 
these people oftener, and though sometimes 
the roads are not very good, it is wonderful 
where the Ford will go. 

Last week we visited again the village, 
where eighteen men, women and children are 
professing Christians. It differs a little from 
some of the other villages in having several 
women and children among the number. 

As we drove into the village on the Rajput 
side, we had a hearty welcome and spent 
while there before passing on to the outeastes 
on the outer edge. 

As one sees the contemptuous glances cast 
on these folk by the caste people, one realizes 
something of what Our Lord had to contend 
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with when He spent His time with “‘publicans 


and sinners.’ 

What a glad reception we get. One runs for 
a bed for us to sit on, another for a quilt to 
spread over it, while another brings a bunch 
of green channa (something like a pea) to 
keep us from being hungry, and then they 
settle down to listen and learn. 

One old woman whose face just beams with 
joy because the Memsahib (woman mission- 
ary) has come, sat at the Memsahib’s side all 
day, picking up every bit of information she 
eould, from the knitting in her hand, from 
the primer from which she was endeavoring 
to teach the children a few letters, from the 
verses read from the New Testament, but 
perhaps most of all, from the Indian hymns 
sung and re-sung. 

The people made a great plea for a teacher 


-so that they might learn to read the New 


Testament for themselves, and one of the 
catechists who met us there by arrangement, 
offered to go and live there and teach them, if 
they would provide him with a house, which 
they promised to do. 

Just before leaving, the children’s hearts 
wére gladdened by small gifts, made possible 
by the kindness of Canadian friends. How 
the girls hugged their dolls, probably their 
very first, and the boys all wanted dolls too. 

As the shades of evening fell we were ob- 
liged to leave, with a warm feeling in our 
hearts and a growing conviction that with 
such earnest souls in love with ‘‘Prabhu’”’ 
(Lord), the name they love best for theSaviour, 
the kingdom of God must advance in India. 


How the Good News is Spreading. 


The lines along which these movements 
toward the Kingdom are taking place are 
well defined. 

The family is the unit of influence and as 
the families in India are usually large, and the 
relationships far-reaching, this constitutes a 


»sphere as large as anyone could wish, The 


movement at the present is from the bottom 
upwards. 

The Ballais and Chamars, the lowest so- 
cially, as a class, seem to have their faces 
turned towards Christ as their only hope, and 
many are even now ready to accept Chris- 
tianity. 

The other people also ask to be told this 
wonderful story that has power to save men. 
They listen and say,—“‘It is true, only God 
can save, and Jesus is God who came to save 
men.’ 

So they ask to be told the story again, end 
they go away perhaps singing, “Raja Yesu 
Aya”’ (King Jesus has come). 

The profession of those who are pressing 


into the Kingdom of God is not so wonderful 


as seemed to be the confession of faith of the 
Christians of an earlier period, but perhaps 
none the less real. 

The difference is accounted for by the fact 
that the Christians of to-day are coming 
from a different class of people, who are 
accustomed to defer to the opinions of others, 
and this also, that the persecutions of the 


former days have in a measure passed away. 


Re ee a CS —* ’ ee —— pe 
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_.READ THIS FROM NEEMUCH, INDIA. 
By Rev. J. S. MacKay. 


Our year began with our usual cold season’s 
itinerary work among our outlying districts, 
visiting villages, towns and cities with our 
small band of workers, singing and speaking 
our message by day and by night to all classes 
of men and women, as is the privilege of all 
who try to do evangelistic work in India. 

The manifest lessening of suspicion and 
growing fr.endliness of the people makes one 
regret the touring season is so short and more 
especially to regret that we cannot as yet 
greatly multiply our staff of Indian workers, 


for it is through them that India must ultim- ' 


ately be evangelized, no matter how much 
foreign help may be given. 

It is cheering to see the willingness and 
eagerness of our workers to go ‘‘on tour’ with 
us, though it”means daily work that begins 
.before sunrise in the cold and often does not 
end until far into the night. 


* * * 


Just at the end of our touring season came 


the news of the great deficit in our funds, 
causing much anxiety here as well as at home 
and much thought as to how to save mission 
money with the minimum of loss to the work. 

Hivangelistic as well as other departments 
suffered, and we were unable fo follow up 
our ¢old season’s work as we wished to do 


because of the expense involved in our helpers: 


travelling about the country. 

We have however, been able to. spend the 
greater part of four months among our more 
distant villages. 

We have been cheered in some cases by 
men so eager to hear the Gospel that they 
would leave their work in the harvest field 
and come to the village to listen when they 
heard we were there. 


* * * 


Again and again our hearts have been moved 
with pity for men who, with undoubted sin- 
cerity, declared their desire to follow Christ 
were it not for the terrible persecution by 
their caste-people which would all too surely 
come upon them if they followed the desire 
of their hearts. 

The conviction is steadily growing, however, 
that even caste must yield to the Gospel, and 
was well. expressed recently by a prominent 
non-Christian lawyer addressing a large audi- 
ence on the subject of ‘India’s response to 
Christ.’’ 

Among other arresting statements he said: 
“the time has come when Christ has got to 
be accepted.”’ 

Again, by a village man, a leader of his 
people, who said to one of our catechists, 
“do you not know our religion is dying as are 
other Indian religions, because they cannot 
point to an Incarnation who can save men 
from their sin.” 

When asked why he did not himself become 
a Christian, he replied that he was waiting 


till all his people would become Christians 


together so as to lessen the persecution by the 
community. 
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With a motor ear, supervision and oceas- 
ional help throughout the year is compara- 
tively easy for our three out-stations which 
are situated on Government roads and in 
populous districts, and our regret is that we 
have not more men and women trained and 
prepared for strategic centres among the 
multitudes of villages still without a’ Gospel 
messenger. 

* * * 


In our central station here at Neemuch, our 
membership is small in comparison with our 
congregation owing to the large number of 
small children who attend from the Christian 
girl’s boarding school. 

Interest in church work is good, however, 
and at present in addition to good contribu- 
tions to the Presbytery’s ‘Pastors’ Fund,’’ 
Bible and Tract Societies, ete., out people 
are supporting three Bible-women and one 
catechist. 

Definite plans are now made for voluntary 
help by our, young men in preaching and 
singing at Gospel meetings and some of our 
men, engaged in freighting with their ox-carts 
between the different towns roundabout, have 
arranged to act as colporteurs in a small way. 

As we are still without a Hindustani pastor, 
during our absence from the station touring 
among the villages, good help has been given 
by our teachers and evangelists in regularly 
conducting the church services throughout 
the year. 

* * * 


The very serious shortage of funds made 
us fear at one time that our primary school 
for non-Christian boys would have to be 
given up, as that would be preferable to 
closing work for Christian children: 

After careful consideration by the Re- 
trenchment Committee, however, it was felt 
that in addition to the fees given by the 
parents, the Government grant was so gen- 
erous that very little saving to the mission 
funds would be effected by closing the school, 
as we would still, if possible, have to make 
provision for our Christian teachers. 

We have therefore been able to continue 
throughout the year with fair progress accord- 
ing to Government report and a maximum 
attendance of ninety boys. 

Although we have been able to secure, from 
the Forward Movement Fund, the property 
and buildings for a small Christian Boys’ 
School and Hostel, we have not sufficient 
revenue to enable us to open it, and must 
await better days in Canada before we can 
undertake such additional expenditure on our 
regular estimates. In the meantime our 
Christian boys must be sent to other stations 
to school, which is not good for either very 
small boys or their parents. 

On every hand the greatness of our work 
is being thrust upon us, particularly in view 
of the radical, social, political and spiritual 
changes now taking place among the people., 

It is needless to say, great issues are at 
stake, and everything bids us press forward 
in our endeavor to spread the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ as the only hope of India. 


TENT PREACHING IN HONAN. 
By Rev. A. W. Locueap, B.D. 


I wish you could drop in—vwrites Mr. 

Lochead from Weihwei, Honan—to a friend, 
and see us evenings in our bright tent with 
two hundred people crowded about, hearing 
the Gospel of our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
.\ Dr. MacVicar: gota tent 42 ft. by 21 ft. 
from friends in Owen Sound, Ont., and as he 
had my tent out in the East of his field I took 
his out to the West. 


A month ago in consultation, with my 
preachers, we mapped out a succession of ten 
or twelve villages to the west and north of 
Weihwei in this county where we hope this 
spring to set up our Zion. 

The first step in preparation is to send off 
a senior and a junior evangelist with my ecards 
to a village containing one hundred or more 
homes. They enquire who are the leading 
men of the village, call on them, and tell them 
that we intend to come to their honourable 
hamlet to preach the Gospel. 


_ “Would it be possible to get a room to live 
in and to get the use of a. couple of beds and a 
coal fire?”’ 


A large suitable guest room is usually pro- 
vided by one of the gentry of the place, and 
another wealthy man is asked to allow us to 
set the tent up on his threshing floor here just 
,at the centre of the village. 


** * * 


If the leading families of the place raise 
objections, or if accommodation cannot be 
secured, the preachers, rather than call down 
fire from heaven to devour the idolaters, go 
on to another large village and make the 
necessary provision for our coming. 

During these eighteen months in only two 
cases have difficulties been found, and these 
were real difficulties, one, the fear of robbers 
coming into the walled town with the crowds 
at night, and the other, a suicide and law- 
suit was disturbing the local gentry. 


When we wish to flit from one village to 
another, oneof the wealthy families usually 
offers the use of his cart and animals. The 
evangelists give the carter his dinner, and a 
couple of Christian books to the master, and 
thus they propagate the Truth and keep down 
expenses. 


We are establishing a firm bond of friend- 
ship with many of the leading gentry in the 
country, and everywhere we meet with cour- 
tesy and consideration. 


* * * 


But the unwashed youth of China are in- 
corrigible. Last week, the first day I was in 
a new village, a lad of twelve or fourteen 
shouted ‘“‘Foreign Devil,” and disappeared 
down a lane. 


I followed quietly after and saw him run 
into his home, so I walked in and asked to 
see him. His mother came out to make 
apology for him, but I told her it was not the 
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lad’s fault, but the parents’, and advised her 
to train her lad better, and to punish him for 
his bad manners. 


He got down and bumped his head on the 
ground before me and before the preacher 
who was with me, and I helped him to bump 
it a little harder than he would have done 
unaided. 


Amidst the repentant tears of the boy, and 
the admonitions of the mother, and the merri- 
ment of the crowd, we laughed and came 
away. I did not hear “Foreign Devil’ again 
in that village. 

My biecyele causes a great deal of interest 
among the small fry, and I am told a dozen 
ae a day to mount and let them see me 
ride. 


* *k * 


The farmers are busy watering and hoeing 
their wheat, and hauling manure to the fields 
and earth from the fields to the stables for 
bedding for the animals. 


In the afternoon there are not usually more 
than thirty or forty adults in the tent, but 
in the evening all the benches are occupied 
and people are standing about for a couple of 
hours to hear the Word. The attention is 
usually good and sometimes strained and 
intense. 


In almost every village some families buy 
books and destroy their gods and take an 
interest in trying to understand the Truth. 


But in the villages about here this is still 
the time of seed sowing and not of harvest. 
The mission has been established at Weihwei 
for twenty-two years, yet there are tens of 
thousands at our doors who have never heard 
one intelligible word of the Gospel. 

When ean it be said that the Gospel of the 
Kingdom has been preached through the 
whole world? Surely not till nearly all’ have 
had a fair opportunity of knowing what the 


. Gospel means. 


In China, such is the illiteracy and ignor- 
ance and low intelligence, and indifference to 
all but physical needs that it seems only by a 
special illumination of the Holy Ghost that 
people can be led to take an interest in the 
higher things of life. 


The great majority seem to have an almost 
animal indifference to the things of the mind 
and of the spirit. A frequent exclamation is, 
“We can’t get enough to eat, and why should 
we think of the soul and of God.” 


Be ath ae oe 


I do not.usually go to all viage till the 
first idle curiosity is worn off. The first two 
or three days are always noisy. Sprawling 
babies, and cursing, reviling children crowd 
about, but by the third day this stage is 
passed and people come to listen quietly, and 
the children who still come learn hymns and 
help in the singing. 


The evening meeting usually opens with 
twenty minutes singing while the crowd 
gathers. The men’s side of the tent is gen- 
erally full before the women come in, for they 
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are busy washing up the pots and dishes after 
the evening meal. 


When I am at home I preach every day in 
the dispensary chapel. There are always two 
evangelists here, and every morning at half- 
past ten they go into the beautiful, clean 
wards and teach the patients. 


I have had some money sent me which I am 
devoting to building up a hospital library, and 
some of the patients are already enjoying the 
use of the books we have got. 


At present there are three regiments of 
infantry at Weihwei, who are the most filthy, 
ignorant, and undisciplined soldfers I have 
‘seen in China. In the daily clinic there are 
generally twenty or forty of these fellows 
afflicted with various diseases arising from 
filth. 

What a contrast they are to General Feng’s 
Christian army. During the first moon over 
four thousand of his men were baptized. He 
has 35,000 men under him, more than half of 
whom are Christians. 


It is not to be supposed that all of these 
20,000 men have been truly born of the Spirit, 
yet there is much to be said for these great 
mass movements. No doubt in Feng’s army 
there is a great work of the Spirit of God. 


Mrs. Lochead’s class for women closed last 
Saturday. The women remained pretty 
steadily to the close, a month in all. She was 
better pleased with the class this year than 
on former occasions. A lot of women who 
had become interested through the tent 
preaching came to study. 


Mrs. Lochead is off to a meeting of. the 
Executive Committee, meeting at Wu An 
next week. I hope after that she will be able 
to come out to the country frequently with 
me. 


THE PAST YEAR IN DHAR, INDIA. 
By Rev. F. H. Russe. 


In the past two or three years political and 
other changes of considerable extent and 
importance have taken place in India. The 
attitude and point of view of the people has 
in many respects, definitely alteed. 

The work of the missionary has not been 
made any easier by the change. But it is a 
satisfaction to find that the people of Dhar 
still retain much of the old cordiality, and to 
feel that we can still count on the good rela- 
tions with the State which existed in the past. 

The year has been one of difficulty, and, 
to some extent, of discouragement, owing to 
the shortage of funds from home. Not only 
had plans for the development of the work to 
be given up, and pressing needs ignored, but 
work already in progress suffered. 

Interesting opportunities have offered, and 
much good work might have been done had 
there been the men to take advantage of them. 
But already established work had the first 
claim, and abscrbed all the available funds. 

Had it not been for the unselfish sacrifice of 
our evangelistic helpers in giving up nearly a 
fourth of their pay for the greater part of the 
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year, the situation would have been more 
difficult than it was. 

The evangelistic work has been practically 
limited to the fields covered by five out- 
stations of our Dhar field. 

In one of these, Sirdarpore, the head of 
government for the various sections of the 
Gwalior State in this part, the officials gave 
us a very cordial welcome, and were appar- 
ently ready to do anything they could for us. 

The work done by our assistant there had 
evidently been appreciated, but conditions 
have not allowed of further development. 

In the other branch stations steady work 
has gone on, and in at least one of them a 
large number of people seem to be interested, 
but have not come to the point of making a 
definite decision. 

* * * 

A movement is taking place among the 
Bhils of our district, which is part of a general 
movement throughout the whole Bhil people. 

It is probably political in its origin, but 
has certain aspects which are helpful to our 
work, and which dispose the Bhils to give a 
more earnest hearing ‘to the Gospel. 

In one section of the field a considerable 
number are definitely interested and are ask- 
ing for regular teaching. This could only be 
done at the cost of other work, and it has not 
been easy to meet this and similar calls with 
our restricted number of helpers. 

Local work in Dhar has gone on satisfac- 
torily. The Christian community has in- 
creased in numbers, and also in liberality to 
the work. 

We feel greatly the need of a hostel to 
provide accommodation for boys who cannot 
live in their own homes, and those from out- 
side, while attending our own primary school 
or the State school for higher class work. 

This would give opportunity for more care- 
ful religious instruction, and would add 
greatly to the efficiency of our work, and to 
the future usefulness of our boys who will be 
leaders among their own people. We are 
hoping that this provision will soon be made. 

The Leper Asylum has earried on as usual, 
and the patients have received much helpful 
physical and spiritual care. 

Under Dr. Margaret O’Hara’s supervision 
most of the patients have been given sys- 
tematic inoculation under the new treatment 
for leprosy, and this has had markedly bene- 
ficial results in many cases. 

* * * 
The lepers have responded to the teaching 


they received, and towards the end of the 


year seven were baptized. 

The community at the leper asylum has 
been made an unorganized congregation by 
the Presbytery, and a small chureh building 
is being erected on the asylum grounds from 
funds provided from Canada through the 
Mission to Lepers, which is responsible for the 
upkeep of the institution. 


Christ’s words pass into proverbs, doc- 
trine, or comfort; but they never pass away, 
and they can not be exhausted. 


a 
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CALL AND CHEER FROM KHARUA, 
INDIA. 


By Rev. J. R. Harcourt. 


This has been a year of revelations. Finan- 
cial stringency has revealed deep rooted 
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Christian principles of true sacrifice in the’ 


hearts of Canadians and Indians alike. What 
would have been an irreparable loss to our 
work, loyal co-labourers have averted. Thank 
you one and all for the timely aid. 

Yet there was retrenchment which not a 
little crippled our work for the year. From 
our educational staff our Headmaster and one 
other teacher had to leave us. Fees were 
raised, furniture long over due in the Kharua 
Boarding School had to be done without, and 
three village schools we were desirous of 
opening were left unopened. 

From our evangelistic staff we let three go to 
keep the school work open, thus preserving 
these men for future work. 

All allowances for horses, and our itin- 
erating expenses were ruthlessly cut down. 
Missionaries and Indians alike bore many 
little expenses rather than put them into the 
accounts. 

One needy district we intended to enter 
had to be left unopened. In the medical work 
the supplies of medicines were curtailed. 
The opening of medical work in Gangdhar 
was greatly impeded for lack of suitable plant 
and instruments, ete., while L. T. Daniel and 
I filled the place of the headmaster in the 
school as best we could arrange the time 
between us. This does not seem like much 
of a sacrifice, yet it meant far more than 
appears on the surface: 

In spite of all this, however, steady progress 
was made and we can only raise our hearts in 
thankfulness for all His goodness. His ways 
are not our ways, nor are His thoughts as our 
thoughts full of fears and misgivings. His 
wisdom is past finding out. 


Evangelistic. 


Restricted movement of our helpers has 
worked the opposite to what we had expected. 
There are more enquirers than ever before. 


At the time of writing I am being sought to ' 


go in five different directions. 

Could I have been there this week it would 
have undoubtedly meant that more would 
have been ready for baptism in these same 
centres before the year is out, as by the bap- 
tizing of a few, others gain a knowledge and 
a desire to join the ever-growing number of 
converts. 

Four new congregations have been formed 
during the year and two more will soon be 
asking for organization. The Christian com- 
munity has grown at the close of the year to 
817 souls. 
i * * * 

But how can we overtake all the work and 
lengthen the cords and push out the stakes, 
without greater aid ? Far outlying districts 
are calling very loudly and at the same time 
nearby districts are awakening as never 
before. 

Treatments given to a man who had nearly 
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lost his thumb through the bursting of a gun, 
and to a man who in a fit, had fallen into a 
fire, badly burning his hand, have opened up 
two whole villages. 

Sickness and trouble are great powers in 
God’s hands for opening the hearts of the 
people. 

The throwing into prison and vigorous 
following up of so-called Christians and their 
accomplices, for committing a dastardly theft, 
has greatly strengthened our position among 
the people. They know we stand for truth 
and justice. So even the works of Satan are 
used to God’s glory. 


Educational. 


_ The providing of teachers for the villages 
is our great problem. In our summer school 
of village men we had twelve in three classes 
last hot season. 

Where possible, these men are teaching 
school in their spare time. If not teaching 
school they are becoming more and more 
leaders of their village. 

One of the village schools opened up this 
year is among Naik children whose parents 
and relatives have become Christians. It 
would do your heart good to hear them sing 
the Christian bhajans (hymns). and see them 
laying hold of their work. 

The village teacher, Udio, has been largely 
instrumental in building a nice mud-walled 
school for the village. Thé mission have only 
provided the price of the wood in the roof 
and a little of the cart hire. 

Humble schools like this, owned by the 
villagers, is what we are aiming at all over 
the country. I could place twenty such 
teachers in our villages at this very moment. 
But we have not got them. 

To help meet the difficulty, our Mission 
Counsil have decided to give, as faras possible, 
every catechist a teachers’ training course, 
sufficient to enable him to be of more use as 
a teacher in the villages. 


Medical. 


In our hospital in care of L. T. Daniel, the 
books show a record of 4,105 patients, and of 
6,870 further treatments of the same, making | 
in all 10,975 treatments, besides many visits 
to villages, among our Christians in Kharua. 

We hope in the near future to see new 
quarters put up for the medical staff here, 
and their work, for the present accommodation 
is far from satisfactory. 

In the Mehidpur district over which G. 5S. 
Canara is ‘‘in charge,’? much medical work 
has been done in the villages when on tour. 
In the City of Mehidpur his advice is con- 
stantly sought and in twenty-three very 
critical cases he was called in by the Hindu 
doctors for consultation. 

Canara, needs better dispensing accommo- 
dation and a good set of instruments. Will 
any one offer to give him a good set? 

In Gangdhar, C. R. B. Singh, who has just 
completed his course of studies at Miraj, has 
been at work for only six months. He has 
obtained for himself a well trained nurse as 
wife and sympathetic mission helpmate. 
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A LETTER FROM GRANDPA. 
Dear Laps anp. Lassies ALL — 


Please read the story of David Livingstone 
on the following pages of your Rrecorp; how 
fifty years ago, April, 1874, his remains were 
laid to rest in Westminster Abbey, London,— 
how about a year before that he had been 
found dead, kneeling by his bedside, in a little 
hut in Central Africa —how Susi and Chuma 
who had found him kneeling there, took charge 
of his remains —how they embalmed the body 
and carried it hundreds of miles to the coast :— 
how it reached London and was laid to rest 
with Britain’s illustrious dead. 


Remember that fame is not the greatest thing 
in life, nor does God want all to be “Living- 
stones. He simply wants us to be faithful in 
our life and work wherever we are, with our 
trust in Christ, and every boy and girl can 
live such a life if they will,and to such a life 
God says ‘‘Well done.”’ 

With love, 
GRANDPA. 


IN FEAR OF TIGERS. 


Man-eating tigers are no joke to the native 
of a Siamese village who is likely to be snatched 
off his. front porch any evening, or who must 
not neglect the strictest vigilance while work- 
ing in his field, even in broad daylight, lest 
he may never return to his family. 

Yet the natives do not wage a war for the 
extermination of these dangerous beasts. 
Miss Irene Taylor, a _ resbyterian missionary 
in Siam, tells why. 

One, of our Christian men, Lung Ton, 
who has worked for the mission at times for 
twenty years, was chopping down trees one 
day for a new field about four miles from the 
city. 

“At noon his fifteen-year-old son and a 
friend went to a stream to fish, and when they 
_returned to him in two hours found only his 
knife and hat where he had been working. 
Tiger tracks were all around. 

They rushed to the city, and a party of men 
hurried out, but arrived too late to be able 
to follow the tracks. Next morning they went 
back, and found proof that the man had been 
eaten by at least three tigers—a mother and 
two cubs. 

“Why don’t the people ‘get together, you 
ask, and clear the country of these beasts 
that are killing men, women and children 
every week? 

In the first place, the Buddhist is forbidden 
to kill any living creature. 

In the second place, the people believe these 
man-eating tigers are not real tigers, but 
angered spirits who have taken this form to 
get vengeance on their enemies. Killing one, 


they argue, would only bring his full wrath 


to bear upon oneself. 

It takes Christianity to save the heathen 
both physically and spiritually.”—The Chris- 
tian Herald. r 


MY PRAYER 
To grow a little wiser day by day; 


‘To school my mind and body to obey; 


To keep my inner life both clean and 
strong; 

To free my life from guile, my mind from 
wrong; 

To shut the door on hate and scorn and 
pride; 


To open then to love the windows wide; 
To meet with cheerful heart what comes to 


me; 
To turn life’s discords into harmony; 
To share some weary worker’s heavy load, 
To point some straying comrade to the 
road; 
To know that what I have is not my own; 
To feel that I am’never quite alone— 
This would I pray until I find 
My feet are in the prints of thine; 
And in his steps I up the pathway climb, 
To be with him, my Lord, who is Divine. 


A LITTLE HERO FRIEND 


When a boy of twelve, I was sent on a 
message to a neighbor 

I had gone only a little way when I saw 
my chum’s dog, Patsy, rushing toward me 
and barking furiously. 

He was always an ugly cur, but now he 
looked strange and wild. 

“What’s wrong, Patsy?” I asked, as he 
came closer to me, lifting his big eyes to 
mine. He would have told me if he could. 
As it was, I read in the pathetic, ugly face 

“Oh, do please hurry! 

He fairly dragged me to the river’s edge, 
toa deep, clear pool under a willow tree, 
with a bark that sounded like a human cry 
for joy. 

And now I knew why. I saw a curly 
head just above the pool—a white, pitiful 
face—my chum’s, 

The boy had slipped on the snow-covered 
bank and had fallen in—up to his neck, 
upheld from the bottom only by his hold 
on a slender willow branch. 

He was two years younger than I, and 
was a slim, little fellow, yet even his light 
weight made the branch bend, so his hands 
were so stiff and cold, too, that he knew he 
couldn’t cling to it much _ longer. 

It was a lonely, silent sort of place. 
Nobody was likely to pass that way. There 
was only Patsy to send for help. And so 
the little dog had done his best. 

I dug a hole as fast as I could for each 
foot, so that I would not slip, as Paul 
had done; then I reached down and gave 
the poor boy both hands, and he was out 
in a‘ jiffy, safe and sound on the bank be- 
side me. And, oh, how he hugged us both 
Patsy‘ first! 

You see, it’s not the way a dog looks, 
but how he acts, and down in our boyish 
hearts we thought Patsy a real hero.—Sel. 


The Story of David Livingstone 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLK 


David Livingstone, traveler, explorer, geog- 
rapher, astronomer, zoologist, botanist, phy- 
sician, missionary, was born March 19, 1813, 
at Blantyre, near Glasgow, in a humble home, 
the chief features of which were the fear of 
God and the love of books. 


At the age of ten, to eke out the scanty 
income of the family, he was put to work in 
a cotton-mill. But so great was his love of 
books that he spent part of his first week’s 
wages on a Latin text-book, and at the close 
of work—his hours were from 6 a.m. until 
8 p.m.—attended a night school opened for 
the operatives of the mill. © 


Returning home at ten, he studied until 
twelve or after, unless his mother put a stop 
to it by blowing out his candle or snatching 
away his books. 

By placing a book on the spinning-jenny 
and catching a sentence at a time as he passed 
at his work, he accomplished a vast amount 
of study in the mill as well. 


His love of nature was as great as his love 
of books. Before he was ten, he had explored 
all the region round about Blantyre, and had 
begun to make collections of the flowers and 
fossils that excited his wonder and delight. 


* * * 


Though his was a godly home and he had 
been most carefully taught, it was not until 
_ in his twentieth year that he was led to con- 
fess his faith in Christ. This event changed 
the whole tenor of his thought. At once it 
became his desire*to devote his life to the 
service of God. 

Ere long he resolved to give to missions all 
he could earn above what was needed for his 
support, and a little later, on reading an appeal 
on behalf of China, decided to go as a medical 
missionary to that great empire. 


The double course in medicine and theology 
which he resolved to take was a costly one, 
yet by working six months in summer in the 
mill, And studying six months in the winter 
in Glasgow, and practising the most rigid 
economy, he met it all himself. “I never 
- received a farthing from any one,’’ he says. 

* * * 


In 1838 he applied to the London Mission- 
ary Society for an appointment to China, 
and according to custom, was placed on 
probation for three months. 

When his preparation was drawing to a 
close, the opium war broke out and ciosed 
the door to China. But just then Robert 
Moffat came home from Africa and turned his 
thought to that ‘‘Dark Continent.” 

Dr. Moffat tells about Livingstone’s decision 
to go there as follows :— 

“By and by he asked me whether I thought 
he would do for Africa, I said I believed he 
would, if he would not go to an old station, 
but would advance to the vast plain to the 
north, where I had sometimes seen, in the 


morning sun, the smoke of a thousand villages 
where no missionary had ever been. 

‘At last he said: ‘What is the use of my 
waiting for the end of this abominable opium 
war? I will go at once to Africa.’ The direc- 
tors concurred, and Africa became his sphere.”’ 

On November 16, 1840, he went, for the 
last time, to the old home at Blantyre. As he 
must return to London early the next morn- 
ing, he proposed that they sit up all night. 

The wise and loving mother vetoed this, 
but father and son talked far into the night, 
theic principal topic being missions. ‘They 
agreed that the time would come,” says his 
sister, ‘when rich men would think it an 
honor to support whole stations instead of 
spending their money on hounds and horses.” 

Next morning the family rose at five o’clock. 
The mother made coffee, and David read the 
121st and 135th Psalms, and prayed. Father 
and son then walked to Glasgow to catch the 
Liverpool boat, where they parted, never to 
meet again on earth. 

as * * 

Three weeks later, on December 8, 18490, 
Livingstone sailed for Africa on the packet 
George. At the end of five months he landed 
at Algoa Bay, and proceeded at once by ox- 
wagon to Kuruman, Moffat’s station, 700 
miles away. 

This gave him his first taste of African 
travel, and he was fascinated by it. At once 
he began to study the fauna and flora of the 
country, and to make collections of the curious 
and interesting things he saw. This was con- 
tinued throughout his African career, and 
enabled him to make important contributions 
to science. 

Arriving at Kuruman, he tarried long 
enough to recruit the oxen, and then started 
in search ofa suitable locality for a new 
station he was to open to the north after the 
return of the Moffats. In December he was 
back again,having traveled 700 miles. 

In February, 1842, he started out a second 
time. Halting at Lepelole, he buried himself 
among the natives for six months to learn 
their language and gain an insight into their 
ways. This ordeal over, he pushed on again, 
visiting other tribes. 

he ee. DH 3 


Owing to sickness among the oxen, part of 
the journey was made on foot. 

One day Livingstone heard some of his 
party, who did not know that he understood 
their language, discussing his powers and 
appearance. ‘‘Heis not strong,” they said; “he 
is quite slim and only appears stout because he 
puts himself into those bags (trousers): he 
will soon knock up.”’ 

At this his Highland blood began to rise. 


“Ror days I kept them at top speed,” he says, 


‘until I heard them expressing proper opin- 
ions of my pedestrian powers.’’ 
While on a third journey he found at 
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Mabotsa, 200 miles north-east of Kuruman, 
the location he had been seeking. 

In August, 1843, with a brother missionary 
and a native assistant named Mebalwe, he 
returned thither, and, purchasing a piece of 
ground, built a hut 18 by 50 feet upon it. 
All this was done on his own responsibility. 
He hoped the directors would approve; but 
if not he was ready, as he wrote them, “‘to go 
anywhere provided it be FORWARD.” 

* * * 


It was at Mabotsa that he had his famous 
encounter with the lion. The place was in- 
fested with hons, which broke into the eattle- 
pens by night and attacked the herds by day. 

Soon after his arrival nine sheep were killed 
not far from his home, and he started out with 
the people to the place of the marauders. 

He wounded one of the lions, but did not 
kill it, and bounding at him, it caught him 
by the shoulder, tore his flesh and crunched 
' the bones of his arm. 

There seemed no hope of rescue, but Me- 
balwe, rushing to him, drew the attention of 
the lion to himself. By so doing he saved his 
master’s life, but almost lost his own. The 
lion sprang on him and bit his thigh, but 
another man coming to his assistance, it 
_ turned on him and caught him by the shoulder. 

Just then the shots previously fired took 
effect, and it fell down dead. Livinsgtone’s 
life was spared as by a miracle, but his arm 
was seriously crippled and ever after it caused 
him much pain. 
¥: * * 

Up to this time, Livingstone had given 
little thought to the question of marriage. 
But in 1844, when the Moffats returned from 
England, his ideas underwent a sudden change. 

‘‘After nearly four years of African life as 
a bachelor,” he says, ‘“‘I serewed up my cour- 
age to put a question beneath one of the 
fruit trees, the result of which was that I 
became united in marriage to Mr. Moffat’s 
eldest daughter, Mary. 

“Having been born in the country and 
being expert in household matters, she was 
always the best spoke in the wheel at home.” 

Their married life began at Mabotsa, but 
at the end of a year, leaving the place to the 
other missionary, he removed to Chonuane, 
among the Bakwains, forty miles to the north, 
where his work was soon rewarded by the 
conversion of the chief, Sechele, who became 
one of the most famous and consistent of the 
African converts. 

Of the busy life at Chonuane, Livingstone 
has given a vivid picture in his letters:— 
“Building, gardening, ‘cobbling, doctoring, 
tinkering, carpentering, gun-mending, farrier- 
ing, wagon-mending, preaching, schooling, 
lecturing, teaching, training... 

‘““My wife makes candles, soap and clothes, 
and thus we have nearly attained to the in- 
dispensable accomplishments of a family in 
Central Africa—the husband a jack-of-all- 
trades without doors, the wife a maid-of-all- 
work within.”’ 

While at Chonuane, Livingstone made two 
journeys to the east in the hope of placing 
native teachers among the different tribes. 
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This brought him into contact with the 
Boers of the Cashan Mountains, whose enmity 
he incurred by his denunciation of their out- 
rageous treatment of the blacks. They were 
bitterly opposed to missionary work, and 
threatened to attack any tribe that would 
receive a teacher. 

* * 

At the end of a year, a great drought having 
cut off all supply of water, Livingstone re- 
moved from Chonuane to Kolobeng, on the 
Kolobeng River, forty miles away, and on 
his advice, Sechele and his tribe went with 
him. Here he built another house and taught 
the people to construct a dam and dig a water- 
course for the irrigation of their gardens. 

The home at Kolobeng, where three of their 
children were born, was the nearest approach 
to a permanent one the Livingstones ever had. 
It was a busy overburdened life, yet in looking 
back Livingstone declared he felt but one 


‘regret—he had not devoted enough time to 


playing with his children. 

“But generally,’? he says, ‘‘I was so ex- 
hausted by the mental and manual labors of 
the day that in the evening there was no fun 
left in me.” 

As the drought continued from year to year, 
and the waters of the river failed, Livingstone 
realized that he must move again. But 
whither should he go? 

On the north and west lay the great Kala- 
hari desert, which it seemed impossible to 
cross. Beyond the desert lay Ngami, the 
great fresh-water lake of which he had heard 
much, but, which no white man had ever been 
able to reach. 

As conditions at Kolobeng grew worse, he 
resolved to cross the desert, find the lake, and 
seek a healthful lecation in the region beyond 
it, where Sebituane, chief of the Makololo, and 
a friend of Sechele’s, held full sway. 


* * * 


On June 1, 1849, accompanied by two Eng- 
lish hunters, Messrs. Oswell and Murray, he 
started north, and two months later, on 
August 1, stood beside the far-famed lake. 

This was his first great discovery, and when 
the news reached England he was voted 
twenty-five guineas for it by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London. * 

Unable to proceed farther at this time, 
Livingstone returned to Kolobeng; but true 
to his favorite maxim, “Try again,’’ in April, 
1850, he set out a second time, taking his wife 
and children with him. When they reached 
the lake, he took them all to see it. 

“The children,” he says, “took to playing 
in it as ducklings do. Paddling in it was great 
NOS 

But alas! the region around the lake was 
infested with fever and the tsetse-fly, those 
two great scourges of Africa, the one a foe to 
men, the other to beasts. Two of his children 
and all of his servants were stricken with 
fever, and there was nothing to do but turn 
back. 

* * * 

A third attempt was made in 1851. Starting 
north with his family and Mr. Oswell, Sebit- 
uane’s territory was reached at last, but two 
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weeks after their arrival the great chief died. 

Unable to find a healthful location for a 
mission, Livingstone started back, but not 
before he had made one of his greatest dis- 
coveries—the River Zambesi, flowing in the 
center of the continent, where it had hitherto 
not been known to be at all. 

Friends now pleaded with him to settle 
down at some permanent station toward the 
south. But it was not for the work of an 
ordinary missionary that he had been called 
to Africa by. God. 

When first the vastness of the unknown 
interior, with its millions who had never 
heard the name of Christ, began to dawn upon 
him, the question, ‘‘Who will penetrate 
through Africa?’ had burned its way into 
his brain, and he now perceived that he him- 
self was to be the answer to it. 

“Tf IT were to follow my own inclinations,”’ 
he said, ‘‘they would lead me to settle down 
quietly; but Providence seems to call me to 
the regions beyond.”’ 

Unwilling to subject wife and children to 
such hardships as they had endured on the 
journeys to Lake Ngami, Livingstone took 
them to Cape Town in 1852, and on April 13 
they sailed for England, expecting to remain 
two years, and then rejoin him in Africa. 
But it was nearly five before they met again. 

*  #  * 


With a lonely heart that was ever yearning 
for its loved ones, Livingstone now started 
on his famous journey of 1,100 miles, his 
two-fold purpose being to find a healthful 
location beyond Lake Ngami and open up a 
highway from the interior to the western sea. 

The first halt was made with the Moffats 
at Kuruman. Here he learned of a raid the 
Boers had made upon Kolobeng, in the course 
of which they destroyed his house, carried off 
his furniture and clothing, smashed his medi- 
cine-chest, and tore his books into fragments— 
the precious books that had been the solace of 
his lonely life. 

In June, 1853, after a journey of almost 
incredible hardships, he reached Linyanti, the 
capital of the Makolclo, where Seleketu, the 
son and successor of Sebituane, gave him a 
-royal welcome. He tarried here several 
epee, preaching the Gospel and healing the 
sick. 

He longed to make it his permanent station, 
but the danger of fever was so great he dared 
not expose his family to it. At length, having 
sought in vain for a healthful location, he 
gave up the first object of his journey and 
turned to the second. 

* * * 


On November 11, 1853, he set out for St. 
Paul de Loando, on the west coast, with 
twenty-seven Makololo men furnished by 
Seleketu on the promise that he would bring 
them back again. 

The journey was the most difficult he had 
as yet attempted. Knowing that he was tak- 
ing his life in his hands, he settled up all his 
affairs before starting, yet he never thought 
of giving up the plan. ‘“‘Cannot the love of 
Christ carry the missionary where the slave- 
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trade carries the trader?’ he wrote at this 
time. ~ 

On May 31, 1854, after a terrible journey 
of seven months, during which he encountered 
perils of every sort, he at length reached 
Loando, on the West coast, in safety. 

Thirty attacks of fever and the lack of 
nourishing food had made him a mere skeleton, 
but Mr. Gabriel, the British Commissioner, 
eared for him so tenderly he soon began to 
mend. 

“Seeing me ill,’ says Livingstone, “he 
offered me his own bed. Never shall I forget 
the pleasure I felt in feeling myself again on a 
good English couch after six months sleeping 
on the ground.”’ 

* * * 

But though he rallied at first, he soon be- 
came so ill that friends urged him to go home. 
It was a great temptation, for he longed in- 
tensely for wife and children and a breath of 
Seottish air. 

The captain of an English ship in the harbor 
offered him free passage, but, sending his 
letters, observations and reports on board, he 
allowed it to depart without him. Why? 

Because he would not break his word to 
the black companions who had been so faithful 
to him. He had promised to take them home, 
and he would do it, cost him what it might. 

No event of his career showed a more heroic 
spirit, and none won him greater favor both 
with blacks and whites. 

Leaving Loando on September 24, 1854, he 
arrived at Linyanti, September 11, 1855, 
having been almost a year on the way. 

Here he found letters from loved ones and ~ 
a box from the Moffats with clothing and 
good things to eat. Fearing that it was be- 
witched, the natives had put it on an island, 
built a hut over it and kept it there till his 
return. 

* * * 

The route to the west coast having proved 
unsatisfactory, Livingstone started out on 
November 3, 1855, to find if possible a better 
highway to the east coast of Africa. 

Choosing the route along the Zambesi, he 
discovered the great Victoria Falls, which 
he named in honor of the queen, and shortly 
after came upon two high ridges free from 
fever and tsetse flies which gave him new hope 
of establishing a mission. 

It was a wonderful country through which 
he was passing, but everywhere there were 
traces of the slave-trade that made him sick 
at heart. 

On March 3, 1856, he reached the Portu- 
guese settlement at Tette, where the ‘‘civilized 
breakfast’? was a luxury second only to Mr. 
Gabriel’s English bed. 

On May 20, he arrived at Quilimane, on 
the east coast, thus completing the great feat 
of erossing the continent from west to east. 
“T do not feel so much elated,’ he wrote. 
‘“‘Viewed in relation to my calling, the end of 
the geographical feat is only the beginning 
of the enterprise.’’ i 

* * * aa WY 

On December 9} 1856, the young missionary 

who sailed from England sixteen years before, 


“ 
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‘returned home to find himself a famous 
man throughout the world. 
+ Great meetings to welcome him were held 


by the London Missionary Society and the. 


Royal Geographical Society, and he was 
given the freedom of London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other cities. 

The degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon 
him by one university, and of LL.D. by 
another, and he was made a member of the 
geographical societies of many lands. The 
queen gave him a private audience, and 
-everywhere he was the lion of the hour. To 
his great joy, his wife shared many of his 
honors with him, and received the meed of 
praise. that was her due. 

Honored as few men have been and as 
never missionary was before, he remained the 
same true-hearted, simple, unassuming man. 
“Men may think I court fame,’ he wrote in 
after years, “but I make it a rule never to 
read aught written in my praise.” 

While in England he was induced to write 
an account of his travels, a task so distasteful 
to him that he says in the preface: ‘I think 
I would rather cross the African continent 
again than to write another book.”’ 

But it was a great success and brought him 
a small fortune, much of which was used in 
furthering his work. 

The book being finished, some months were 
spent in delivering addresses. Nowhere was 
he received with more enthusiasm than at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

It was at the latter that he uttered the 
famous words that led to the foundation of 
the Universities’ Mission: “I go back to 
Africa to try to make an open path for com- 
merce and Christianity; do you earry out 
the work I have begun. I LEAVE IT WITH 
YOou.”’ *% * * 


Believing that God had ealled him to open 
up Africa and that missionary money ought 
not to be used for that work, he now severed 
his connection with the London Missionary 
Society, and on March 10, 1858, with his wife 
and youngest child, returned to Africa as 
leader of a government exploring expedition 
and British consul at Quilimane. 

On his head he now wore the famous blue 
cap with the queen’s gold band, by which he 
was afterward known throughout Africa. 

But he was as much of a missionary as 
ever. From the day he landed in Africa in 
1841 until his death at Ilala in 1873 he 


preached Christ to the natives, no matter — 


where he was or what he was doing. 
CS ES * 

Landing on the east eoast of Africa in May, 
1858, Livingstone and his party proceeded at 
once to the work of exploring the Zambesi and 
its tributary streams. In 1859 three great 
discoveries were made—the Shire River and 
the lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 

In the region around Lake Nyassa they 
saw the slave-trade at its very worst. Believ- 
ing that a steamer on the lake would assist 
materially in putting down the awful traffic, 
Livingstone ordered a little vessel, the Lady 
Nyassa, to be sent out from England at a cost 
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of £6,000, which he paid from the profits of 
his book. 

But though the expedition was fruitful in 
discovery, it was marked by disappointment 
and disaster. 

In 1862, Bishop Mackenzie, the noble young 
leader of the Universities’ Mission,. whose 
coming had been such a joy, was stricken with 
fever and died on January 31. 

A few days later, Mr. Burrup, a colleague 
of the bishop, was stricken and also passed 
away. 

* * * 


But the crowning sorrow was the death of 
Mrs. Livingstone, which occurred on April 27, 
1862, at Shupanga, on the Zambesi, after an 
illness of only five days. With breaking heart 
her husband wrote: 

‘It is the first heavy stroke I have suffered, 
and it quite takes away my strength. I loved 
her when I married her, and the longer I lived 
with her I loved her the more. 

“Oh, my Mary, my Mary! how often we 
have longed for a quiet home' since you and I[ 
were cast adrift at Kolobeng; surely the re- 
moval by a kind Father means that He has 
rewarded you by taking you to the _ best 
home.”’ 

In July, 1863, for political and financial 
reasons, the expedition was recalled, and 
Livingstone was obliged to sell the Lady 
Nyassa, which, owing to the cataracts in the 
Shiré, had not yet been gotten to the lake. 

The Portuguese wanted to buy her to use 
as a slaver, but to this he would not consent. 
‘“‘T would rather see her go down to the depths 
of the Indian Ocean,” he declared. 

Bombay being the nearest market, on 
April 30, 1864, he started thither in the little 
steamer, manned by a crew of ten, with him- 
self as captain and pilot. It was a hazardous 
undertaking, yet forty-five days later he 
completed the long voyage of 2,500 miles—a 
feat second only to his journeys by land. 

* * * 


Leaving the little craft there, he sailed for 
England, where he remained only long encugh 
to see his children and write his second book, 
“The Zambesi and Its Tributaries,’’ and then 
was off again, at the request of the Royal 
Geographical Society, to settle the long-dis- 
puted question of the sources of the Nile. 

The wish was expressed that he might go 
out untrammeled by other occupation; but 
to this he responded: ‘“‘I can only feel in the 
way of duty by working as a missionary.”’ 

Returning to Africa via Bombay, where he 
sold the Lady Nyassa for less than half her 
cost, he began, on March 19, 1866, that last 
great journey in which he unconsciously traced 
upon the continent the rude figure of a cross. 

Spurred on by the sight of the slaves in the 
Zanzibar market, he entered upon his work 
with a brave heart and a determined spirit. 
But as he pushed on into the interior he 
became practically cut off from all communi- 
cation with the outer world. 

Surrounded by traders who hated him 
because of his condemnation of their nefarious 
work, the letters he wrote never reached their 
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destination,*and of forty sent him only one 
arrived to cheer his lonely heart. 
* * * 


Nothing whatever was heard from him until 
December, 1866, when one of his men, Musa 
arrived at Zanzibar, bringing word that he 
had been murdered by the natives. 

The story was only half believed, for Musa 
was a well-known liar, but nevertheless an 
expedition was sent in search of him by the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

At the end of eight months the expedition 
returned home without finding him. Con- 
elusive proof had been received that he was 
alive and pushing on—but where they could 
not tell. 

In 1868 letters came at last telling of the 
discovery of Lakes Moero and Bangweolo. 
In May, 1869, he wrote again, and then for 
three long vears no more was heard. 

* * * 


feanwhile, little knowing the disturbance 
Musa had created, Livingstone was pushing 
on toward Lake Tanganyika and _ suffering 
much in, many ways. 

Unable to secure supplies, he was forced to 
subsist on African maize, a hard and tasteless 
food that hurt his teeth and broke them out. 
He had neither coffee, tea, nor sugar, and the 
loss of his four goats cut him off from his 
supply of milk. 

In January, 1867, his medicine-chest was 
stolen—a crowning blow, for without it he 
was at the mercy of the fever. ‘‘I felt as if I 
had now received the sentence of death,’ he 
Says. 

Fallen trees and swollen rivers made prog- 
ress slow and difficult and he was often obliged 
te halt on account of severe attacks of illness. 
Years had passed since he had heard from 
home, and the awful sights he was compelled 
to witness in connection with the slave-trade 
nearly broke his heart. His one comfort was 
his well-worn Bible, which he read from be- 
ginning to end four times. 

In Kebruary, 1870, he made his way to 
Ujiji, on the eastern shore of Lake Tangan- 
yika, where he had: ordered his. supplies to 
be sent. But alas! everything had been stolen 
save two old letters. 

Ordering fresh supplies from Zanzibar, in 
October, 1871, he came again to Ujiji, ‘‘a mere 
ruckle of bones,’’ only to find that the man to 
whom his goods had been consigned had sold 
them all off! On October 24 he wrote: 

“TI felt in my destitution as if I were the 
man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among thieves; but I could not hope 
for priest, Levite or Good Samaritan to come 
by on either side. 

* * 

‘But the Good Samaritan was close at hand, 
for one morning Susi came running at the top 
of his speed, and gasped out, ‘An Englishman!’ 
and darted off to meet him. The American 
flag at the head of the caravan told of the 
nationality of the stranger. 

‘It was Henry Morland Stanley, the trav- 
eling correspondent of the New York Herald, 
sent by James Gordon Bennett, at an expense 


of more than £4,000, to obtain accurate in- 


formation about Dr. Livingstone if living, and — 


if dead to bring home my bones. . . I really 
do feel extremely grateful, and at the same 


.time a little ashamed at not being more ~ 


worthy of the generosity.”’ 

To the sick and lonely old man the young 
reporter brought new life and courage. To- 
gether, for four months, they explored the 


‘region round about Lake Tanganyika—‘‘the 


pienie on Tanganyika,’”’ Livingstone persisted 
in calling it—and then on March 15, 1872, 
they parted with the sorest sorrow in the 
hearts of both. 

Stanley pleaded with Livingstone to go 
home with him, but he refused to go until his 
work was done. 

The stopping of the slave-trade had now 
become the ruling purpose of his life, and he 
felt that by remaining he might do something 
toward this end. But the longing to finish 
his work was very great. 

Five days after Stanley left him, this entry 
was made in his journal: 

“19th March, Birthday—My Jesus, my 
King, my Life, my All, I again dedicate my- 
self to Thee. Accept me, and grant, O gracious 
Father, that ere this year is gone I may finish 
my task. In Jesus’ name I[ ask it. Amen. 
So let it be.’’ 

* * * 

Not that year, but the next, was his great 
work to be ended. After months of weary 
travel, during which he suffered much, he was 
carried by slow stages to Ilala, the village of 
Chitambo, a friendly chief, on the shores of 
Lake Bangweolo, and laid upon a rude bed 
in a hut that had been built for him. 

Two days later, at four o’clock on the 
morning of May 1, his faithful black servants 
found him dead kneeling beside his bed. 

Susi and Chuma, having been longest with 
him, at once took charge of his remains. The 
heart and other organs were removed and 
buried under a moula tree, the burial service 
being read by Jacob Wainwright, another of 
his black boys. ° 

The body was then embalmed and left to 
dry for fourteen days. This done, it was 
wrapped in calico and bark, and, together 


with his instruments and papers, was carried 


to a distant seaport. 

It involved a journey of eight months and 
many perils, yet these faithful black men 
never faltered until they delivered their sacred 
burden to the British consul at Zanzibar. 

* 


On April 15, or the body arrived in 
England and was identified by the injury to 
the arm inflicted by the lion thirty years 
before. 
in England’s famous Abbey. 

Though Livingstone was dead, his work. 
was not ended. His geographical feats proved 
to be the beginning of the enterprise. 

In the decade following more was done for 
Africa than in a century before, and the great 
interior, where he sowed his precious seed 
with tears, is now dotted with mission stations 
from which the Light is radiating far and 
wide.—The Missionary Review of the World. 
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Three days later it was laid to rest _ 
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SANDY SCOTT’S BIBLE CLASS. 


‘Weel lads,’ said Sandy—‘‘whit for are ye’ 
the nicht?” 

“We micht hae a trial o’ the Auld Testa- 
ment,” said Tom; ‘“‘there’s a heap o’ lessons 
waitin’ there.”’ 

“Aye lad, that’s true. Whit wad ye say 
tae a nicht wi’ King David? A nicht wi’ him’! 
haud a body gaein’ the maist o’ the week. 
See lads, hae a trial o’ this. Tak the Psaums 
that’s dated 1023 B.C., yon wis the time King 
David fled frae Absalom.”’ 

‘‘My Bible hes nae dates,” said Tem. 

“Nae dates? Lad, hae ye no a reference 
Bible?”’ 

‘“‘Na, they’re a gey expense.”’ 

‘Expense, laddie! Ye’re talkin havers. A 
spade’s expense, but ye’ canna dae wantin’ 
it. I wad as sune howk taties wi my staff as 
delve i’ the Scripters wantin’ a _ reference 
Bible. 

‘Gin ye’re tae mak maist o’ the Scripters, 
ye maun wark them as ye’d wark yer land. 
Tak a piece o’ the stiffest clay o’t, an’ stir in 
a puckle lichter soil frae far’er up the brae, 
an’ lads, whit a crop! 

“It aye pays fer labor, but min’ ye, gin ye 
haena sun nor shooers, then work as ye like 
ye’ll no hae a crop. We maun aye seek God’s 
sun and shooer upon them, or the sap winna 
rise, but gin we hae that.they’re fine feedin’. 

“There’s fowk whit reads their Bibles at a 
gallop, an’ sma’ wunner they dinna get fat. 
Gin they bolted their parritch that w’y they 
widna’ be fit fer their wark, an’ gin they gulp 
doon the Seripters they’ll no hae muckle profit. 

‘‘Au Tam, lad, I ken yin or twa things whit 
rins awa’ wil’ mair siller nor a reference Bible, 
an’ hes mair ill tae show. 

“There’s a heap o’ impruvements whit only 
Ae things waur, but thae reference Bibles 
4 j (Mey 


* * * 


‘But we maun awa? tae King David.” 

‘ Jock, ye hae a reference yin? Whit’s yer 
first Psaum dated 1023 B.C.?” 

“Ye haena faur tae gang, Sandy. 
third no yin?”’ 

“Aye, lad, ye’re richt. 
next?” — 

“They’re no a’ dated.”’ 
_ “Na, Pete, but be thankfu fer them that 
1S. a) 

“There’s no mony 1023’s in my Bible, 
Sandy. Stop, here’s yin. Try the 42nd.”’ 

‘‘Aye, Pete, that’s richt. Geordie, hae ye 
foond yin?”’ 

“Ts the 48rd no yin?”’ 

‘“‘Aye, Geordie, ye hadna faur tae gang. 
’ Come awa’ wi’ anither.”’ 
“The 55th.”’ 
‘“‘Jim, are ye’ no fer yin?”’ 
‘The 71st.’’ 


Is the 


Pete, what yin’s 


43rd, 


‘I ttail, 


‘‘Aye, that’s a prime yin. JDavie ye’re 
bashfu’ the nicht.”’ 

“T’m some like the impotent man,Sandy, 
anither aye g ts in afore me. Gie us a mee- 
nute. Aye, there’s the 84th.” 

‘“Aye Davie, that yin’s ill tae beat.’”? An 
whether we hae them a’ or no’, we hae as 
tags aseserve, an’ gin ye turn up yer Books 
tae the fifteenth o’ Second Samuel, ye’ll see 
yon wes the time King David fled frae Ab- 
salom.”’ 

‘Noo ‘here’s oor Psaums—the 2rd, 42nd, 
55th, 71st, an’ the 84th. That’s oor 
hauf-dizzen, an’ a richt hauf-dizzen they 
mak.”’ 

‘“‘Gin we were tae choose we’d hae tae pit 
the 84th foremaist, an’ the 71st for a guid 
second. The 42nd an’ 48rd mak’ a fine pair. 
The Srd’s a prime yin afore breakfast, an’ 
there’s bits o’ the 55th naebody can dae 
wanting.”’ 

* * * 

wv eel lads, his ain son’s turned upon him 
an’ it’s an awfu’ time. King David an’ a’ 
his fowk, an a’ his sodgers, they hae tae flee 
frae the toun. They’re awa’ owre the burn 
Kedron, an’ away up the braeside, an’ it’s a 
gey, awsome sicht, fer ilka yin’s oreetin’. AK 

“Joab, the son o’ Zeruiah (it? s nae aften 
that he greets.) Abishai, his brither, he’s 
greetin’ tae; maisterfu’ lads thae sons 0’ 
Zeruiah, but it’s greetin’ wi’ them the noo. 
the Gittite, greetin’ tae. The Chere- 
thites an’ the Pelethites (no the kin’ o’ fowk 
tae meet on a dark nicht) greetin’ tae. It’s no 
like sodgers ava. His michty men’s on either 
side, but ilka yin’s greetin’.”’ 

“An? syne they come tae Mahanaim, a 
braw place yon for the like o’ King David, 
wha kens his Bible. What say ye lads?” 

‘Had David a reference Bible?”’ 

“Na, Tam, ye ken that yersel’ as weel’s 
me, but he did fine wantin’ it.’’ 

“Weel, it’s no the first time the Almichty’s 
gien help at Mahanaim; it’s kent groun’; it’s 
no’ a strange place til King David, an’ lads 
thae Psaums wad a’ be made atween the time 
he fled frae hame, an’ the time o’ the victory. 

* * * 

‘‘He eries til’ himsel’, ‘what’s ado wi’ ye, 
David? Hope thou in God, nae fear 0’ ye 
yet, man. An’ he cries it three times ower, 
for he’s turned terrible dull o’ the hearin’ 

“His tears are his meat nicht an’ day, an’ 
there’s no muckle nourishment intil them. 
He’s thirstin’ fer God, fer the livin’ God; his 
heart an’ his flesh, they’re eryin’ oot fer God. - 

‘“‘Tt’s no mony a yin that thocht sae muckle 
o’ God as King David; but, lads he’s in an 
awfu’ way, an’ yet, gin there wes mair 0’ us 
like him, gin we only had a touch o’ the same 
complaint! 

“Tika eraiter’ he sees he thinks it’s better 
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aff nor him. The deer’s aff owre the hills tae 
the burnside, whit w’y no him (Ps. 42). The 
doos hae wings an’ can gae whaur they like, 
whit w’y no’ him (Ps. 55). The sparrows an’ 
swallows ken whaur they’re safe, an’ aye hae’ 
leave tae gae, whit w’y is he waur nor them 
(Ps. 84). 

“* ‘Awa’ wi yer burden tae the Lord,’ he 
eries, ‘He’s fit tae cairry it.?’ He cries it til 
ithers but he’s listenin’ himsel’. 

‘Let my mooth be filled wi’ Thy praise an’ 
wi’ Thy honor a’ the day. 

“An it’s no easy fillin’ it; he’s no’ sune 

satisfied. Lads, he’s a gey sicht; he’s like tae 
faint. An’ fer what? Fer the want o’ a sicht 
o’ God. He’s like tae dee. Fer what? Fer 
the vera want o’ God. Nae shame tae ye, 
lads, tho’ ye faint fer that. Nae disgrace tae 
ye lads, tho’ ye dee fer that. 
. ‘“‘An’ he’s wearyin’ sair tae win back; back 
tae whaur he’s haen mony a sicht o’ God; 
Back tae be nigh tae God’s Hoose, an’ back 
tae be nigh tae God’s fowk. 

‘‘He’s fair distraucht wi’ fear; he’s torn tae 
bits wi’ doots an’ diffeeculties, wi’ dangers an’ 
distresses, but it’s yon that maks the musie. 
Gin the strings is slack, they gie nae soun,’ 
but tichten them up a bittie, an’ it comes oot 
bonnie, an’ they’re ticht the nicht wi’ King 
David. 

“Gin the strings is ticht, nae fear o’ the 
music, the very wind o’ the wilderness ll 
whustle a tune tae ye. An’ gin he had tae 
choose atween thae Psaums, an’ a’ he gaed 
thru’, he wad gang thru’ it a’ again the morn, 
an’ they’re no dear at the price. 

‘Folks think that gin a’ things is quiet 
they’ll hae mair peace tae sing, but ye may 
lippen tae this, it wesna when things wes 
quiet King David made his best sangs. Its 
them that hes care that seeks fer comfort; 
its them that hes bundles that looks fer a lift; 
its them that hes foes that thinks muckle o’ 
frien’s, an’ the same a’ thru’. 


% * * 


“Aw lads, when ye’ gang hame, tak ye 
a richt look at thae Psaums, for ye wad think 
here an’ there that King David had gotten 
his answer, but he hasna.’ They’re a’ on the 
same lines, cryin’ oot fer help, but he hesna 
gotten it yet. He’s gotten a grip but no’ nae 
mair. 

‘““He has the end o’ the rope i’ his fingers, 
an’ he’s clammerin oop’ an’ when he gets oop 
a wee piece he aye shoves in a wedge below 
tae keep him frae fa’in’ back, an’ some o’ 
thae wedges are sae stoot ye wed think he 
wes at the tap. 

He’s bin at the job afore, an’ he kens the 
wood tae mak wedges 0’. Gin it had been 
ye or me as wes at it we wad hae pit in brittle 
stuff like this—‘‘Joab’s here wi’ me, I’ll no 
be beat’’—‘Abishai’s here, he slew three 
hunner men, nae fear 0’ me the noo.’’—‘‘Ittai 
the Gittite’s here wi sax hunner men frae 
Gath, muckle men an’ frien’s o’ Goliath; 
keep up yer heart.’’ ‘‘Benaiah, the son 0’ 
Jehoiada, he’s here at the head o’ the Chere- 
thites, whit mair cud I seek?” 
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“But King David kens better. That’s no 
stuff tae stand yer wecht. ‘Salvation is 0’ the 
Lord’ he eries, an’ we ken he’s on the winnin’ 
side. ‘Thou hast given commandment tae 
save me,’ he ean lean his wecht on that,an’ 
syne he’ll get a higher grip. 

“Tl no say his han’s winna be sair wi 
erippin’ the rope, but that winna harm him. 
A body’s the better o’ that at a time,. 


* * * 


“But we’re no suppin’ aff the Psa:ms the 
nicht; we’re juist haein’ a sicht o’ the factory 
whaur they’re made, an’ gin thae Psaums wes 
like thae shop-biscuits, wi’ picters on the oot- 
side 0’ the tinnies, o’ the places whaur they’re 
made, the picters here wad hae been yon 
same braeside wi’ thoosan’s 0’ greetin’ sod- 
gers, an’ a picter o’ Mahanaim on the tither 
side. ‘ 

“Folk aye crack aboot new patent ma- 
cheenery. I'll no say fer the patent o’ it, but 
yon’s the macheenery. Gin ye seek tae sing, 
yon’s yer road.’’—Adapted frae ‘‘Sandy Scott’s 
Bible Class.” 


KEEPING AT ONE’S BEST. 
By Rev. J. H. JowEtTT, D.D. 


One never knows what work God may 
ask one to do at any moment, and one 
should always be at one’s best. ‘Have 
your loins girt, and your lamps trimmed, 
and be ye ready.” 

And if this spiritual readiness is to be 
ours, it will demand a spiritual habit and 
not merely an occasional act. For it 
implies a way of living. It means that the 
soul keeps itself reverently posed toward 
the eternal with an alert readiness to 
know and to do the will of the Lord. 

That is one of the shining distinctions 
of the angels of God: “They do his com- 
mandments hearkening unto the voice of 
his word.” Their spirit is ever ready, they 
are alert and vigilant.. They are receptive 
and appreciative, and their mood is- con- 
stant. They serve him day and night in his 
temple, and it is a service in which they 
never tire, and never grow old. 


LIFE’S CENTRE. 


Every life has its centre. It does not 
take a long conversation with a man to find 
out what that centre is. If it is wealth, 
he talks of money; if fame, he enthuses 
over its glories; if pleasure, he is always 
suggesting some new form of amusement. 
His whole thought revolves around these 
self-chosen, selfish centres. 

O that some mandate from on high might 
be issued that would brand these false 
centres of life! But is there not one? 
“Seek those things which are above.” ~“Set 
your affections on things above.” Be one 
of the learners in Christ’s inner circle, for 
it is he alone who can teach you how to be 
the greatest blessing to others and get the 
greatest happiness for yourself.—Ex. 


JUNE, 1924 


TITHING TESTIMONIES 


Doesn’t Stop With: Tithe. 

“My experience is that the individual who 
uses the tithe as a minimum does not step 
with the tithe, and that he is blessed in his 
individual life. Further, it is absolutely true 
that God blesses him financially.” 


Is Now a Pleasure. 


“Before I became a tither I gave to the 
church reluctantly. My desire to give was 
lacking. But now I have come to realize 
my duty to give. It is a privilege and a 
pleasure now rather than a duty. 

T’ll suggest to those who are not tithers 
to try it as an experiment. I am sure 
none will go into bankruptcy, rather that 
they will be blessed in the endeavor.” 


It is the Lord’s Way. 


“Prior to January 1, 1920, I had tried 
for many years to give as much as the 
tenth to the Lord. On that date I promised 
Him I would keep a strict account and 
would give the tenth of my income and I 
gave more to the Church and benevolences 
than any former year of my life. I am 
sure it is the Lord’s way and in my opinion 
tithing is as binding to-day as it was when 
given.” 


Keeps “Lord’s Box.” 


“T have tithed for over 40 years. One 
tenth of my income received is placed at 
once in what we call “The Lord’s Box.” 

Our children were raised to draw on this 
box for weekly contributions to the work 
of the church. This custom is as much a 
part of the family life as family worship. 

The habit of tithing begets the habit of 
giving more than one tenth. The tither 
always has something in hand to give. 

All of our children have gore out into 
the world and all give as the Lord pros- 
pers them. All of them are active Chris- 
tian workers.” 


Satisfied With Tithing. 

“Having practiced the principle of the 
tithe, as laid down in the Bible, prac- 
tically all my business life, I am glad to 
testify to the wholesome effect it has had 
on my spiritual and financial prosperity. 

I have seen my ‘finances’ go up and down 
but have never seen the time when I did 
not have the money or credit to get what- 
ever I needed, and what more can any- 
one ask of his Lord? 

I am satisfied with my experience of pay- 
ing the tithe, and I believe any one else 
~will be who will.conscientiously launch out 
on the promises of God and trust Him to 
make His Word good.”’ 


Give God His Due. 


“Myself a lawyer, at an early period in my 
life I read a tract prepared by a layman— 
also a lawyer—and the Scriptural refer- 
ences; from that time—some thirty years 
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ago—lI have been persuaded in my own mind 
that the tenth is the Lord’s in the same 
real way that the seventh of time is .His, 
and have not been disobedient to the con- 
viction. 

I find it a privilege to render unto God 
this also that is peculiarly claimed by Him, 
and know now that like the Sabbath, the 
tithe was ordained for man, and that He 
fulfills His promise of rich blessings, spir- 
itual and temporal, which He has definitely 
made to all who surrender to Him this defi- 
nite portion of increase, systematically, 
obediently and lovingly.” 


The Spiritual Benefits. 


“A sermon on the tithe convinced a young 
man of twenty that it was his duty to pay 
God one tenth of his increase. The part- 
nership was so greatly enjoyed that a larger 
proportion was set aside for the Lord. 

During the five years from 1916 to 1920 
he made $42,175.52, of this amount $19,- 
723.88 was expended for the Lord and 
$22,452.14 was used for personal, family 
expenses and to increase his capital. 

His income for the year 1921, was re- 
duced but he had the gratification of know- 
ing that when money was being made free- 
ly, it was being invested for the Lord. 
This man is now forty-five years old and 
his investment with the Lord is greater 
than his assets. 

The more money he put into the Lord’s 
work, the greater spiritual benefit he re- 
ceived. The investment has paid in this 
present world, it will bear satisfaction 
throughout eternity.” 


A Consequence of Salvation. 


“Being associated with a man who had 
practiced tithing many years, I asked him 
the question upon one occasion if he con- 
sidered the tithe essential to salvation. His 
reply was that he did not, but that he did 
feel it was a consequence of salvation. 

Soon after this conversation he granted 
me a leave of absence to go to the Dallas 
Convention of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, where I heard Mr. Hyde, and the 
result was that I accepted the challenge. 

From the time that I began to practice 
tithing I began to prosper financially and 
spiritually, and if it were my privilege to 
cease giving the tithe, I would not do it, 
for it has brought me more real joy and 
has been the most helpful source in the 
work which I have found to do. 

I am of the firm opinion that no Chris- 
tian life has found the greatest joy and 
the fullest capacity of service until they 
have accepted this challenge of the Lord. 

I have known of many who began this 
practice while their income was meagre, 
but thereafter have never been in want. 

Our Church has a record of about 20 
per cent. of its membership as tithers and 
they are considered among the happiest 
and most prosperous in the congregation.” 
—The Presbyterian of The South. 


World Wide Work 


HOW CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHED. 
By THe Rey. A. W. BanFiexp, 
Bible Society Secretary in West Africa. 


KH gbé is the chief city of the Yagbas who 
live in Nigeria. They are a quiet, agricultural 
people, of some 20,000 souls. They are very 
backward, with little or no national spirit. 


About. twenty years ago a Yagba man 
named Dani journeyed to the coast on busi- 
ness, and there he saw Christianity for the 
first time. Its superiority over Paganism ap- 
pealed to him. He became an inquirer, learned 
to read the Yoruba Bible, and was baptized. 


Later on he returned to his native village 
with his newly-found faith, hope and joy, 
which he made known to his people. Very 
soon he gathered about him a number of 
young men who became dissatisfied with the 
pagan beliefs of their fathers. 


They held simple services in their homes, 
at which the Bible was read and Christianity 
was expounded by Dani. Till a erisis was 
reached they continued, unmolested, to in- 
erease in numbers. 

* *K * 


About the year 1906 a Nupe missionary of 
the Sudan Interior Mission, while itinerating 
beyond his tribe, came to the village of Egbé, 
and on entering saw at once that something 
‘unusual was happening. 


The entire population was assembled in the 
market-place, and the subject before the 
assembly was religion. The young men of 
Dani’s class openly declared that they would 
not have anything whatever to do with the 
pagan beliefs of their people. They had seen 
a great Light. They had determined to be- 
come Christians and- were prepared to pay 
the price. 

The old men threatened them, but in vain. 
Great pressure was brought to bear on them, 
even to flogging and infliction of heavy fines. 
This also proved of no avail; the young men 
simply would not desist from their purpose. 


At last the exasperated village fathers, 
having tried in vain every means to turn 
them, expelled them from the village. The 
young men settled in the adjacent villages 
and carried on their worship with much more 
liberty and boldness. 


The elders soon discovered that the town 
could not stand the loss of so many young 
men, so recalled them, and told them that 
they might follow the Christian belief, but 
that not one of them would be given a wife 
till he renounced Christianity. 


And here the unexpected happened. The 
same Holy Spirit that was working in‘ the 
hearts of these young men now began to work 
in the hearts of a number of young girls, and 
they openly declared that they would not 
marry heathen men. 


And so Dani’s band of Christian men and 


* women grew under great persecution, hard- 


ships and ignominy. During all this time 
they were without a missionary to teach them. 

In 1908 a missionary was sent out to work 
among the Yagbas; he settled in Egbé and 
started with the band of Christians:mentioned 
above. 

For nearly two years he lived with a native 
family in a dirty, dismal, mud hut, studying 
the language and the people. ,He showed me 
this house, still occupied by natives, and I 
marvel that he lives to tell the tale. 


Soon after his arrival there was a great 
rush towards Christianity, followed by a time 
of bitter persecution. For years the work 
alternated, now encouraging, now discour- 
aging. Churches were built and crowded to 
their utmost capacity. The whole tribe was 
astir. 


* * * 


In 1915 I visited Egbé and witnessed one 
of the sights of my life. Hundreds of people 
came to the Mission compound for evening 
prayers. 

It was a very informal meeting. The con- 
gregation sat on the ground in the open, and 
the service was conducted entirely by the 
people. One would exhort, another pray, a 
third start a native tune to which they sang 
the praises of Christ and His salvation: in 
their own words. 


Others would stand and witness to a changed 


heart and life. I counted as many as twelve 


standing at one time waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to witness. The whole tribe was 
stirred. Men and women were prepared, and 
counted it a great joy, to do and suffer any- 
thing for Christ. ~ 


The work grew far beyond the power and 
influence of the missionary. To show their 
love for and devotion to him when he returned 
from furlough, two hundred and seventy-five 
of the believers walked forty-two miles to 
meet him and earry his luggage, and when 
they reached the outskirts of the village, over 
a thousand came out and accompanied him 
to the mission station, singing hymns all the 
way. 

The old heathen men and women now saw 
that the days of their heathen religion were 
numbered, and set up a great persecution 
against the Church. A number had been 
baptized who were not truly converted, and 
when these persecutions took place, and. strict 
Christian living was required of them, they 
fell away. 


It was wonderful, however, to see how 
many stood the test, taking joyfully the spoil- 
ing of their goods, floggings in the market, 
compulsory work, payment of heavy fines, 
and in a number of cases banishment from 
their town, all for Jesus’ sake. The whole 
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story reads like a chapter in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 
j 0 Le 


In April of this year I visited Egbé again, 
and what a change! Christianity has not 
only changed the lives and cleansed the hearts 
of hundreds of these simple people, but it has 
actually given them a new town. The old, 
dilapidated, filthy, sin-cursed, disease-breed- 
ing place of ten years ago has almost entirely 
disappeared, and in its place is being built 
a much cleaner, brighter, healthier village. 

A new chureh has been built at a cost of 
over £200, with seating capacity for 600. 
Although fihished only last year, it is now 
too small for the baptized Christians. 


Saturday night is ‘‘believers’ night.”’ I 
attended, for I could not afford to miss such 
a treat. It did my soul good to see their 
bright faces, hear their stirring testimonies, 
listen to their whole-hearted singing, and see 
the result of the Holy Spirit’s working in their 
hearts and lives. 

I was introduced to the blind evangelist, 
a man not more than thirty years old, and 
comparatively a young Christian. He is a 
powerful speaker, and fills the church wherever 
he preaches. The people walk for miles to 
hear him. It is wonderful to hear this man 
recite by heart whole chapters from the 
Gospels. : 

I met a number of evangelists who have 
charge of out-stations, all of which are self- 
‘supporting, and contribute freely to mission 
work being done in other parts of their 
country. 

Here I saw a maternity hospital, which, 
as far as I know, is the only one of its kind 
in Nigeria. There is a trained English nurse 
in charge. The hospital is no expense to the 
Mission, save for the few medicines and tins 
of milk given to the patients. There are six- 
teen rooms for patients in the building, as 
well as an assembly room and kitchens. 

' When I visited it there were twenty-two 
eases, each helping to look after the other. 
Anyone knowing anything about African 


women and home-life will say that this is . 


- nothing short of a miracle. To us it is the 


outworkings of Christianity. 


* * * 


Let me tell of the two Bible Society meet- 
ings at Egbé. In the morning I spoke on the 
work and needs of our Society. The church 
was crowded beyond capacity, and the people 
sat eagerly taking in every word I said. 

When I had finished, the missionary rose 
and asked the Christians if they would like 

_to have a share in this gracious work. 


The entire congregation rose to their feet, 
thus signifying their desire to pass on the 
Good News of the Gospel to other needy 
tribes. 

They asked to be permitted to do some- 
thing definite, and decided to pay for the 
Jaba Gospels, which have just been printed 
by our Society at a cost of £30. 
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The Jaba tribe lives hundreds of miles from 
Yagbaland and are not known to them, but 
they have heard that a missionary of their 
own Society learned the Jaba language, re- 
duced it to writing, and translated two 
Gospels. 


Now they are keenly interested in the Jabas 
and in a very practical way; they are helpers 
by their prayers and by their contributions 
in the evangelization of Jabaland, their first 
foreign mission field. 


At an overcrowded meeting in the after- 
noon I spoke on ‘‘How we got our Bible.”’ 
At the conclusion the Christians said that 
they wanted to do something for the Bible 
eon that had already done so much for 
them. 


They wanted a Bible Sunday observed 
annually in all their churches and meeting 
places. Every male member pledged himself 
before the congregation to give not less than 
6d. a year, every woman 3d., and every child 
2d. Sixpence is a day’s pay for a man when 
working for a European. A woman can make 
about ninepence a week by weaving cloth. 
So their offering was a real one. . 

And so the Yagba nation, hidden away 
in the bush and hills of Nigeria, is turning 
from idols to serve the true and living God. 


THE GOSPEL IN ITALIAN PRISONS. 
By Rev. Enrico Pons, D.Sc., 
The Bible Society’s Supdt in Italy. 


I journeyed to the south of Italy to visit 
the prisons. In the city of Lecce, I found 
about 300 prisoners, all men, many of whom 
labour as carpenters, marble-workers, and 
shoemakers. One part of their earnings goes 
to the State and the remainder they keep. 


One of these men told me that, bit by bit, 
he had patiently gathered 8,000 lire (nearly 
£100) against the day of his liberation. 


- At Taranto, the great naval port, I found 
350 prisoners, and among them about 30 
women, of all ages, and guilty of various 
crimes. 

At Potenza I found 250 prisoners and about 
30 women, almost all of the agricultural class. 


In these two latter prisons they do not 
work, because there are no buildings avail- 
able; the prisoners spend their days in con- 
versation and in gazing through the barred 
windows upon the sea. 

They read very little—for one reason, be- 
cause they have no books. In none of the 
libraries is a Bible to be found, not even a 
Roman Catholic version. Some of the prison 
officials possess our versions of the New Testa- 
ment and value them. 


* * * 


The officials opened to me all the cells and 
apartments, and so I could enter everywhere, 
bearing a word of sympathy and comfort and 
hope to the unhappy beings whom the tainted 
atmosphere and the current of vice had drawn 
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away in its passage, leaving in its wake infinite 
ruin, material and moral. 

I found in the cells one of our finest naval 
engineers—the man to whom we owe the 
construction of our greatest cruisers. ‘‘I am 
here,’ he said to me; “‘pray that God may 
grant me to prove my innocence’’; and he 
buried his face on the bed, suffocated with 
weeping. 

In one cell near by, I saluted an ex-captain, 
awarded many medals and mutilated in 
the war, who with resignation is suffering 
through the mistake of a moment. 


Farther on, a young woman of perhaps 
fifteen years, seemed, when I entered, to rouse 
herself from a deep dream and, intuitively 
divining my astonishment, said: ‘I wished 
to save the honour of my family, and my own, 
but instead I have wounded the heart of my 
poor mother.”’ 


And she added, ‘‘Oh, yes, I believe in God; 
one day I shall get out and by His help shall 
pone ete myself even in the face of the 
world.”’ 


When I came out of the prison the Director 
presented to me a young man, lean, emaciated, 
with the words: ‘‘He has been an inmate.’’ 


Then he turned to the youth; as a father 
to his son, and said to him ‘‘Carlo, I see you 
have no work, you are hungry; come to my 
house and I will give you something; be a 
hero, and do not fall again.”’ 


“Yes, Director,’’ he replied, ‘‘I am suffering 
with hunger, and maybe I shall suffer again, 
but I will be honest.’’ 


Another man accosted me: ‘“‘You sent me 
a Bible when I was in prison at Cagliari. I 
have read the book, and I have read it to 
others. Since then I am, I believe, a different 
man. For my good conduct they have short- 
ened my punishment.’’ 


* * x 


In conversing with many of the prison 
inmates I gained the impression, and found 
it shared by the officials, that many of them 
are unfortunates fallen into the mire but 
susceptible of being transformed if a new 
force penetrate their hearts. A great moral 
and spiritual work could be done in the prisons 
if these were thrown open more easily to 
ministers desirous of carrying even into such 
surroundings the Message of Christ. 


In the course of my visits to the prisoners 
individually, I invited them all to a lecture 
next day. In each prison I had from 200 to 
300 hearers, men and women, all listened 
attentively and with interest. At Potenza a 
man of about forty years came forward to 
speak to me: ‘I thank you for what you have 
said to us; I shall be free shortly but shall 
never forget your words.’’ 


I am glad and grateful to the Lord who has 
granted me this privilege—quite exceptional 
for an agent of the Bible Society in Italy— 
of making known in the prisons the Word of 
Christ and of His infinite love.-—The Bible 
Society Record. 
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THE PITTSBURGH COVENANT 


At a mass meeting in Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A., the following resolution was passed, 
in defence of the Historic Presbyterian 
Faith as against Modernism. 


“We call upon all who hold to the faith 
of the fathers to unite to resist this ancient 
enemy of the faith, that now appears with 
a new name and disguise. For ourselves, 
we covenant and declare that we will 
combat this enemy with all our powers and 
resources, in every place, with unalterable 
resolution, at all costs and unto the end. 
For “We are not ashamed of the testimony 
of our Lord.” 


THREE KINDS OF PEOPLE. 


All the people in the world may be 
divided into three classes; those better than 
ordinary animals, those like ordinary 
animals, and those worse than ordinary 
animals. 


The first group, walking along the path- 


way of life, answer the cry of pain and - 


distress, lend a helping hand, and if 
necessary, sacrifice their pleasures or per- 
sonal interests to befriend the needy. This 
group is responsible for all real progress 
in civilization, in religion and in human 
betterment. 

The second group show no real interest 
in the needs and comforts of others. They 
are sober and selfrespecting and would 
not seek to destroy life or property. 

The sick, sorrowing or suffering outside 
of their intimate friends get little attention. 
Humane problems have no appeal for them. 
In all respects they are very much like 
ordinary animals. Their attitude is that 
of Cain “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


The third group includes those who. seek 
selfish pleasures or gain at the expense of 


-discomfort of others and gloat over suffer- 


ing and distress of the unfortunate. 


Some will torture the helpless to display 
their superiority, shoot, maim, and kill and 
call it sport and feast their eyes on bloody 
contests in the name of sport and re- 
creation. They are responsible for the des- 
truction of valuable animal life. 


They encourage and promote live-pigeon- 
shoots, cock-fights, rodeos, foxdrives, bull- 
fights and other bloody contests. 


They embody the anti-social group of 
whom an army of 500,000 annually come 
within the clutches of the. law. They cost 
our country more than all other items of 
public expense. | 


The cruelist destroys the virtues which 
make the man a man and his human 
excellence is supplanted with crime and 
selfishness so vile that the socalled brute 
animal lacks the capacity for similar de- 
gradation.—LH «x. 
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And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.—John 12: 382. 


He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord.—Proverbs 19: 17. 


As ye would that men should do to ou, 
do ye also so to them.—Luke 6: 31. 


Truly God is good to Israel, even to such 
as are:of a clean heart.—Psalm 73: 1. 


Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth.—Colossians 38: 2. 


Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near.—Isaiah 
55: 6. 


Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.—Proverbs 
rs ans etl 


Better is a little with righteousness, than 
great revenues without right.—Proverbs 
16: 8. 


Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin 
is a reproach to any people.—Proverbs 
142,84. 


Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.—Proverbs 
LGe 18: 


O taste and see that the Lord’is good: 
blessed is the man that trusteth in him.— 
Psalm 34: 8. 


Honour the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the first fruits of all thine increase.— 
Proverbs 3: 9. 


Better is a little with the fear of the Lord 
than great treasure and trouble therewith. 
—Proverbs 15: 16. 


Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.— 
Proverbs 27: 1. 


Be. not deceived; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.—Galatians 6:-7. 


If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.—John 15: 7. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favour rather than 
silver and gold.—Proverbs 22: 1. 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.—Matt. 6: 38. 


Where no wood is, there the fire goeth 
out; so where there is no talebearer, the 
strife ceaseth—Proverbs 26: 20. 


The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.—Gal. 5: 22, 23. 


The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in from this time forth, 
and even for evermore.—Psalm 121: 8. 


He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: 
he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom.—Isaiah 40: 11. 


Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee: he shall never suffer the 
righteous to be moved.—Psalm 55: 22. 


The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.—Phil. 4: 7. 


When the righteous are in authority, the 
people rejoice: but when the wicked beareth 
rule, the people mourn.—Proverbs 29a, 


Remove far from me vanity and lies: 
give me neither poverty nor riches: feed 
me with food convenient for me.—Proverbs 
30: 8. 


He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his own 
spirit than he that taketh a city.—Proverbs 
VG S22 


As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his 
people from henceforth even for ever.— 
Psahns125 32; 


For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life—John 38: 16. 


The Lord Ged is a sun and a shield; the 
Lord will give grace and glory: no good 
thing will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.—Psalm 84: 11. 


I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.—2 Timothy 4: 7. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.—John 14: 27. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life: and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 
—Psalm 23:1, 6. 


They that wait upon the Lord _ shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.—Isaiah 40: 31. 
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HOW TO DRAW A CONGREGATION. 


In the first place, get a pastor who has 
a fertile imagination. Have him: advertise 
that a Sunday-evening service will be 
featured by dancing on the _ platform. 
Moreover, let it be understood distinctly that 
the dancers will be barefoot—“feetured.” 

Then, when all .things are ready, dim 
the lights, start the music, bring on the 
barefoot dancers, the ‘“feeture” of the 
evening, and proceed with the religious 
service. It will work. 
preacher got his crowd, but what the crowd 
got is not a subject for debate. 

It is a fine way to get a crowd, provided 
the crowd is the thing and the only thing 
that a preacher wants. If he wants some- 
thing better than a crowd, we advise him 
to stick to his religion.—Religious Telescope. 


Makes bright 
| Brains — 


Busy men who keep on being busy 
ate never too busy to drink a cup of 
Camp Coffee every morning. 


- Paterson & Sons, 


R 
:, mf Ltd., Glasgow. 


FIRST PURE, THEN PEACEABLE. 


One of the greatest hindrances to the 
spread of a vital unity and peace among the 
children of God is the old threadbare fallacy 
that it makes no difference what one may 
believe, so long as the view is held in all sin- 
cerity. 

The Apostle James writes that the wisdom 
from above, that wisdom that is to lead men 
out of the encircling gloom of confusion and 
despair, ‘‘is first pure, then peaceable.”’ 

Peace without victory may be a very noble 
sentiment where only the affairs of men are 
involved, but the peace of God can not be 
established among men until he has triumphed 
over all error and is named King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords in every human heart.—Chris- 
tian Standard. 
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A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 
School and Upper School, Prepares for Uni- 
versities, Royal Military College and business. 
Calendar sent on application. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 
IWead Master. 
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a Specialty 


“IN TERMS OF TO-DAY.” 


The net impression one gains from many 
liberal sermons is that it is the function of 
the ministry to harmonize Christianity year 
by year with the transient doubts of succeed- 
ing crops of college graduates, with politics, 
economies, science or philosophy. There is a 
type of Modernist who spends so much energy 
adjusting his religion that he has no energy 
left to apply it. 

It is true that Christianity must talk in 
the vernacular of each succeeding generation, 
but this does not mean that Christianity must 
one day be made a sort of pious democracy, 
the next day a sort of mystical socialism, and 
the next day a mere sales talk for the latest 
result of biological research.—The Century. 
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LOOKING BACK OVER THE ASSEMBLY. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


The General Assembly of 1924 has come 
and gone. It met in Knox Church, Owen 
Sound, Ont., 3-11 June, and has been so fully 
reported in the Daily and Weekly Press that 
nothing remains for a Monthly but brief 
comment on a twice told tale. 


One Bright Spot 


Looking back over that Assembly one bit 
of sunshine in the more or less shadowed 
landscape, like a sun spot glinting the grey 
of clouded field or forest, is the memory 
of the place of meeting and the warm wel- 
come of its people. 

Beautiful in itself its situation and its 
surroundings is that good city. Embowered 
in trees, abloom with flowers, fanned by 
breezes from one of the world’s great in- 
land seas, it nestles cosily among its hills, 
looking out on the Georgian Bay, an arm of 
the mighty Lake Huron. 

Though not yet large as cities go, it has 
boundless outlook and hope. In the words 
of its welcoming Official Leaflet it has 
the “natural advantages that are necessary 
to make a city,” “numerous and vital in- 
dustries” — “splendid panpaar — “manu- 
facturing advantages” — “nearness to mar- 
kets for raw material” — “ample supply of 
cheap hydro-electric power” — “direct con- 
nection with the local distribution centres 
of Canada” — “unequalled shipping facil- 


ities by lake and rail” — and “is destined to 


be one of the leading cities of the Domin- 
fons’ . 
* * * 

But more important than its position and 
possessions and prospects are its people. 
Here is no slum area with its grim, gaunt 
poverty, no submerged tenth with its low- 
ered moral standards and its schools of vice, 
‘no underworld with its crime; while from 
Sabbath to Sabbath the churches are filled 
as many in larger cities ought to be and are 
not. 

Though not so large as it hopes to be, it 
gave a royal welcome, uniquely symbolized 


when the Mayor handed: the Moderator a 
giant nickle plated key, some two feet long, 
which, he said, represented the key to the 
city and to the hearts of the people, the 
Moderator aptly replying that it showed 
how big those hearts must be. : 

That welcome was in deed as well as 
word. Landing at the railway station, the 
Commissioners found autos waiting, row 
on row, to take them to the church, to find 
out the street and number of their “homes” 
during their stay, and then to take them to 
those homes, where doors and hearts both 
had the latch string out, fulfilling — in 
“good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, heaped up and running over”—the 
promise made a year ago when the call went 
over the Lakes to Port Arthur to hold this 
meeting here. Whatever varied memories 
of Assembly its members may carry to their 
homes, the hospitality of Owen Sound will 
be a pleasant recollection to them all. 


The Opening Night 

A crowded church, the opening sermon 
by the retiring Moderator and the election 
of. Principal MacKinnon as Moderator for 
the current year, sums up the first session 
on Wednesday evening. 

A fuller story of that session might tell 
the evening’s programme, from the sing- 
ing by the massed choir and the music of 
the grand organ, a memorial to the men 
who died for freedom, down to the business 
details at the close, the hours of meeting 
and the order for the days to come. 

A story yet more extended might report 
the opening sermon and the sometimes over 
long and fulsome speeches in nominating 
men for Moderator, all worthy of the place, 
but of whom only one could be chosen. All 
this and more, until the hour of ten is reach- 
ed and passed, the closing hymn is sung 
and the church is silent and still. 


The Year Of Jubilee 

Not outworn nor out of date is the ritual 
of Sinai, “A Jubilee shall the fiftieth year 
be unto you.” Lev. 25: 10. 

This was the fiftieth General Assembly 
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of our Church, beginning her fiftieth year, 
and the second evening was devoted to a 
Jubilee service. 


Her first Assembly was in 1875, in Mont- 
real, when four different branches of the 
world wide Presbyterian family, two of 
them in the Maritimes and similar two in 
Ontario and Quebec, came together to form 
ene Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The reasons for these four Presbyterian 
Churches were both historical and geo- 
graphical. The historical reason was — in 
part — the Disruption of the Church of 
Seotland in 1843, when the “Free Church” 
eame out from the National Established 
Church, the Auld Kirk, because the people 
wished to be free to chose their own minis- 
ters, and not have ministers intruded upon 
them whom they had not called and did not 
want. 


Though in this country all were alike 
free, a similar division took place in 1848, 
in sympathy with the Churches in the 
Mother Land, and continued for a gener- 
ation, till 1875. 


oe ines fesse 


The geographical reason for the separa- 
tion in Canada, East and West, was that in 
the earlier years the Maritimes were far 
from Ontario and Quebec. There was no 
railway between them and but little inter- 
course, the Dominion was not born. 

But in 1875 the two Churches East, and 
their two duplicates in the West, all four 
identical. in doctrine, government and 
worship, came together as one Church, now 
in her year of jubilee. 


The ancient Hebrew ushered in his jubi- 
lee year with the blowing of trumpets, this 
Assembly with modern substitutes. 

But the Hebrew trumpets were not the 
jubilee; they only told that its year had 
come. The real jubilee, thus ushered in, 
was to be on this wise — “And ye shall 
hallow the fiftieth year and proclaim liber- 
ty throughout all the land to all the inhab- 
itants thereof. It shall be a jubilee unto 
you, and ye shall return, every man unto 
his possession and every man unto his fam- 
ily. Lev. 25: 10. 


** * * 


Two words “Liberty” and “Return” sum 
up that ancient jubilee, and they are true 
today as of old in all true jubilee 
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1. “Liberty” throughout ‘all the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof. God had 
made them at the outset a great Democ- 
racy, every man a freeman; and wherever, 
however, any member of the Democracy had 
lost his freedom during the fifty years, it 
was to be then restored. 


Our Presbyterian Church is a great De- 
mocracy, the most democratic Church ie 
the world. 
any kind to control the consciences of her 
people, who are only responsible to God. 

She has her Standards, her terms of fel- 
lowship, which all accept who join her, which 
all are bound to observe while in her, and 
from which they can be free if they choose 
to leave her: but none, while in her, may as- 
sume a lordship or attempt to impose a yoke 
outside the terms on which they were receiv- 
ed into her fellowship. e 


9. “Return.” Whatever of change the 
Hebrew had made in other things, in the 
fifty years, he could continue, but in things 
moral and spiritual, in all that had to do 
with his attitude to his fellow-men and to 
God he was to return to the. order of things 
which God at first had given. 


* * * 


With all the “progress” of today, what the 
Church most needs is a return to God and 
to what He has made known for the guid- 
ance of men; return to God’s Word; to 
the daily reading of it with the child- 
ren in the home; to the teaching and mem- 
orizing of it by the young on the Sabbath; 
return to its great ideals of God, of His 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth; return to its teaching about sin, 
about the hatred of God to sin and his love 
for the sinner, about the Atonement of 
Christ for sin, and His pitying, patient, 
waiting, to save the sinner from his sin. 

There is need of return to the God-given 
ideal of His own Day, as His Day, for His 
worship and His service in deeds of mercy 
and helpfulness to our fellow men. 


There is need of return to the better use 
of God’s house, return to prayer, return to 
less of dependence upon organization and 
more upon the Spirit of God. 

The age needs, the world needs, the 
Church needs, a return to the great things 
and the great Truths that have uplifted men 
and nations in the past, that have sent forth 


She has no lords spiritual of | 


JULY, 1924 


men and women to the ends of the earth 
to proclaim them to the perishing, the only 
Truths that can make the world new. 

The fiftieth year has begun, and in pro- 
portion as it is marked by “liberty” before 
God and “return” to God, to His word and 
the Great Truths of that Word, will it be 
a year of Jubilee, a year that God will 
| bless. 

“The Lost Chord” 

As this was the fiftieth Assembly of our 
Church, beginning her: year of Jubilee, it 
would have been fitting to have a new chord 
to the scale, a new note to the music, a 
sweeter fuller song of joyous thanksgiving, 
an added note not heard before. 

There was a new and added note, but not 
of harmony, for there has probably been no 
other Assembly in all the fifty, in which 
the music that is sweetest, the music which 
echoes from spirit to spirit, has been miss- 
ing in more hearts than in the one recently 
held. 

One thing that had made precious the 
Assemblies of other years was the meeting 
vand the greeting of friends and comrades 
from distant fields of work, renewing old 
ties, exchanging experiences of trials, of 
deliverances, of hopes, and parting new men 
again, all better fitted for their work. 

But this year, to not a few, that meeting 
and greeting failed to bring its some-time 
helpfulness. Old comrades met and greet- 
ed and went their ways, one or other or 
both mourning the “lost chord” of spiritual 
unity, of brotherhod, of confidence and 
trust. sph elt na 

How could it be otherwise, for there had 
taken place since last previous Asembly, 
what had never been before. Some of those 
present had gone to Parliament for Civil 
power to compel others of those present out 
of their Church and into a different one 
against their convictions of duty and right, 
and the others had appealed to the Civil 
Courts to protect them in what they claim- 
ed to be their religious liberties. 

Whether the right or wrong, lay with the 
“some” or the “others” the fact remains 
that with the “some” pressing that Bill in 
Parliament and “others” seeking protection 
against that Bill in the Courts, there could 
not be “the fellowship of kindred minds” so 
“like to that above.” Not merely in the 
organ keys but in human hearts was there 
“the lost chord.” 
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And if some for the moment made effort 
to forget, and to recall for a little the mu- 
sic of other days, the almost continuous re- 
minder, in report and speech and even in 
public prayer, more or less rudely dispelled 
the dream and called them to reality again. 


The Sun Behind The Shadows 


The great work of the Church is to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of 
Truth» and Righteousness. Two arms by 
which our Church carries on that work are 
her Home and Foreign Mission Agencies, 
lines of work which are set forth in the 
Record from month to month. 

Each of these Agencies had its evening 
at Assembly when workers from the Home 
field and from different Foreign fields told 


of what is being done, and the greater 
things to do. 
Our Church has been carrying on _ her 


foreign work for three quarters of a cen- 
tury, ever since a few poor congregations in 
Nova Scotia and P. E. I. sent forth Rev 
John Geddie and his wife to the South Seas. 

That work has grown until our Church 
has now over three hundred men and women 
from Canada, in Trinidad and British Gui- 
ana, in India, China, Formosa and Korea, 


with sixteen millions of people set apart in 
our different fields for whom we are wholly 
responsible. 

* . OK * 

From all these Foreign fields came the 
two fold message, opportunity and inabili- 
ty; work to be done and lack of workers to 
do it because of the “Deficit? with its 
RCULSes 

Like the spectre at the feast, that Defi- 
cit comes an uninvited guest at all our re- 
cent missionary gatherings,—except those 
of the Women’s Missionary Society—and 
mars the joy. -That spectre was at the 
Assembly and cast its shadow. 


But whatever of shadow may darken the 
world, the sun is, always bright. The 
clouds are of earth and not of the sun. And 
never a day since days began that the sun 
was not shining. 

Whatever of dark shadow may—at any 
time—gather around the Church of God is of 
earth and not of heaven, of the Church her- 
self and her failure and wrong doing, and 
not of God, and above the ill and wrong His 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness and truth never fail nor change. 

Let every true Christian “do the right as 
God gives to see the right”, remembering 
that He who loves His Church and gave 
Himself for it is there behind the shadows, 
“ever near to all who call upon Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 
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ILLEGITIMATE PARENTHOOD. 
By Dr. J. G. SHparRER. 


To the Record: : 

Five thousand children are born out of 
wedlock in Canada every year. These 
children are very badly handicapped for 
life’s struggle. They are inadequately 
supported, often poorly educated and social- 
ly ostracized. 


Their mothers, also, are most unjustly 
treated. They are ostracized by society, 
especially by women, have single-handed to 
care for their children and bear usually the 
entire economic cost of maintenance. 


The illegitimate fathers in the past have 
gone scot free. Too great cads to volun- 
teer to bear their fair share of responsibi- 
lity, the laws of the past have been too 
weak to compel them to do so or pay the 
penalty. 

* * * * 


But this is rapidly being changed in 
Canada. In 1921 the Social Service Coun- 
cil of Canada began a movement for a 
modern and efficient law for the care of 
children born out of wedlock, and for the 
securing .of justice to the mothers of such 
children. 

The Ontario Legislature passed the mea- 
Sure in that year; Manitoba the following 
year; Alberta and British Columbia in 
1928; Prince Edward Island, in 1924; and 
the present prospect is that all the other 
Provinces will adopt the measure in the 
near future. 


An important feature of the measure 
compels the illegitimate father to support 
the child according to the standards of 
his own station in life until it is sixteen 
years of age. 


And it is not left to the mother to take 
the initiative in putting the law in mo- 
tion. This duty rests with the Superinten- 
dent of Child Welfare for the Province, who 
gets his information from the Registrar 
to whom the doctors and others are requir- 
ed to report the facts of each such birth. 

The Judge is clothed with power to de- 
cide the question of the fatherhood with 
all the evidence before him, and as well 
to fix the amount of financial responsibili- 
ty of the father; also at discretion to re- 
quire the mother to personally care for the 
child, assuming her fitness. 


Thus as far as possible, the child is as- 
sured a fair chance in life, and the father 
-is compelled to bear his just share of res- 
ponsibility for its maintenance. 


This law has been in force in Norway 
for eight or nine years and has worked 
well, and, in addition to serving the pur- 
pose for which it was enacted, its opera- 
tion has resulted in a steady decline in the 
number of such births in proportion to the 
population. 

The law in Ontario, which contains one- 
third of the population of Canada, has been 
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in operation for nearly three years. The 
latest report indicates that 2,500 cases have 
been reported. A large proportion of these 
cases are still in process, but at least half 
of them have been finally dealt with. 

In 203 cases it was impossible to estab- 
lish the paternity of the child for lack of 
corroborative evidence supplementing the 
mother’s statement. 

In 104 cases the parents were voluntarily 
married. 

In 314 cases the mothers specially desired 
that no action should be taken. 

639 cases were settled by agreement 
between ‘the parties concerned, with the 
approval of the Superintendent of Child 
Welfare and of the County Judge. 


Considerably over 200 cases were de- 
cided by compulsory court order. 


Of 1,387 cases, 920 were of Canadian 
birth, 467 from the British Islands—an 
abnormal proportion. 

Almost $100,000 has been collected and 
much more has been ordered paid, but not 


yet due. 

Of $100,000 the major portion, namely 
$67,922 was collected in 1928. 

It seems probable that 1924 will itself 
approach the $100,000 mark. 


It is, of course, too early yet to observe 
or report the effect in that Province of the 
operation of the measure on the number of 
births out of marriage in proportion to 
population, but no doubt in future years 
we shall be able to make the report of de- 
crease in the proportionate number of such 
births as has been already appearing from 
the longer experience in Norway. 


When are Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Saskatchewan going to 
fall in line with the other provinces in this 
important reform by enacting a_ similar 
measure, and thus giving the children of 
these provinces born out of wedlock a fair 
chance, and their mothers something ap- 
proaching a square deal? 


~ WORK AND WAGES. 


If one puts his very best self into every 
little thing he does—puts his heart and con- 
science into it, and tries to see how much, and 
not how little he can give his employer—he 


will not be likely to be underpaid very long, 


for he will be advanced. Good work cuts its 
own channel and does its own talking. 

What matter if you do twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of work for five dollars? It is the best 
advertisement of your worth you ean possibly 
give. Bad work, half-done work, slipshod 
work, even with a good salary, would soon 
ruin you. 

The way to get on in the world is not to 
see how little you can give for your salary, 
but how much. Make your employer ashamed 


of the meager salary he gives by the great 


disproportion between what you do and what 
you get. 
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Our Church Calendar 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, first Wednesday, June, 1925. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 


Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vanleek Hill, 2nd Wed., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College, Toronto. 
Hamilton-London, London. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Arcola, Redvers, Sept. 
Brockville, Spencerville, 2nd Tues., Sept. 
Bruce, Paisley, 2nd Tues. Sept. 
Hamilton, Hamilton, July 8. 
Huron, Exeter, 2nd Tues., Sept. 
Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 1st Tues., July, 
Lan-Renfrew, Almonte, 2 Tues., Sept. 

11 a.m. 
Lindsay, Bobcaygeon, June 24, 11 a.m. 
Lunenburg-Yarmouth, Bridgewater, July. 
Miramichi, New Carlisle, June 25, 10.30 a.m. 
_ Montreal,’Montreal, 2 Tues., Sept. 
Peace River, Sexsmith, August, 
Quebec, Quebec, 2nd Tues., Sept. 


Calls From 


Gore Bay, Ont., to Mr. W. Cannon of Sun- 
derland, Ont. 

Knox, Harriston, Ont., to Mr. J. L. Small of 
Hespeler, Ont. 

St. Andrews Ch., Lacombe, Alta., to Mr. 
Robt. B. Layton of Kentville. 

St. Marys, Ont., to Mr. J. J. Brown of Ayr, 
Ont. 


Lake Megantic, Que., to Mr. C. C. Gilbert. 
Eldon, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Matheson of Mono 
Road, Ont. 


Greenbank, Ont., to Mr. J. B. Saer of To- 
ronts, Ont. 

Knox, Swift Sask., 
J. Russell. 

Rothsay & Cotswold, Ont., to Mr. G. Gomm 
of Pine River, Ont. 

Rogers Pres. Ch., Tornto to Mr. 
McIlroy of Havelock, Ont. 


Inductions Into 


Wakefield & Masham, Que., May 14, Mr. 
J. Ralph Mordon. 
Cloverdale, B.C., May 19, Mr. F. Chilton. 
St. Andrews Ch., Moosomin, Sask., Mr. C. 
G. MacKenzie. 
Kennetcook & Gore, N.S., May 27, Mr. 
Gordon Robinson. 

Brucefield, Ont., May 27, Mr. C. G. Armour. 

Port Perry, Ont., May 28, Mr. A. E. Thorn- 
ley. 

St. Stephens, Winnipeg, Mr. J. A. Wood- 
side. 

Princeville & Swinton Park, Ont., June 8, 
Mr. Angus Sutherland. ; 

Chalmers, Ch., Winnipeg, June 3, Mr J. N. 
White. 


Resignations of 

Blakeney & Clayton, 
Hodges. 

St. Andrews, Carleton Place, Ont., Mr. A. 
Raeburn Gibson. 

Knox, Lethbridge, Mr. J. Phillips Jones. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Henry Edmison at Transcona, Man., 
April 1st, aged 85 years. 

Rev. James Argo, at London, Ont., May 18, 
aged 66 years. 

Rev. J. R. Johnston of Knox Church, 
Preston, Ont. 


Current, LOR LP outs 


James 


Ont., Mr. D. H. 


A COURSE IN THEOLOGY. 


Dean Burgon has a story of his first inter- 
view, as a young Oxford graduate, with Dr. 
Martin Routh, a famous President of Mag- 
dalen College. 

Dr. Routh was an old man of ninety-one, 
and the stranger stood much in awe of him. 
He asked him how he could best pursue the 
- study of divinity. 

The President stood like one absorbed in 
thought. “I think, sir,’ he said after a pause, 
“‘were I you, that I would, first of all, read the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew.” 

“And after I had read the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, I would, were I you, sir, go on 
to read the Gospel according to St. Mark.” 

His visitor looked into his face to: see 
whether he was serious. 


“T think, sir, when I had read the Gospel 
according to St. Mark, I would go on to the 
Gospel according to St. Luke.” 

‘And, when I had read those three Gospels 
sir, were I in your place, I would go on—yes, 
I would certainly go on—to read the Gospel 
according to St. John.” 

The visitor’s inclination to smile had-yielded 
place to a different feeling. Here was a theo- 
logian of almost a hundred years who, after 
surveying the whole field of sacred science, 
had nothing better to advise his questioner 
to read than the Gospels. The young man 
thanked him reverently for counsel so wise. 

Old Dr. Routh was right. To know the 
four Gospels through and through is to be 
an expert in divinity. There our eyes see 
Jesus, our hands hold Him, and our hearts 
rejoice in Him. 


Our Foreign Missions 


OUT-PATIENT WORK IN HONAN 
By Nourse M. S. MircHEe_u, WEIHWEI. 


Work amongst the out-patients is varied 
and most interesting. 


There are all sorts of cases, from the 
deep-seated cancer of many years’ standing 
to the pulling of a tooth that has been caus- 
ing sleepless nights. 


‘Why did you not come sooner?” I 
asked a patient with a hugh cancerous 
sore. ; 

“Well, you see, when it began my children 
were small and they needed me. I could 
not leave them, and now as soon as they 
are big enough to be left I have come.” 

“How long have you had it?” 

“Thirteen years.” 


No hope of a cure, only some alleviation 
of suffering is all that can now be afforded 
for the poor unselfish creature. 

* ok 

Eye cases are unending and the forms 
of disease afflicting them many. 

We cannot make your eyes perfectly bet- 
ter,” was said to a patient with cornea 
badly scarred; “but they will improve with 
treatment.” ; 

“But can’t you exchange my eyes for 
me?” We try our best to assure her that 
what she asks is impossible. 

“My daughter-in-law has taken poison. 
Come quickly and save her life!” said a 
woman in a great fright on our door-step. 


I hurried over to the hospital but did 
not feel much like comforting the mother- 
in-law who had probably been at least in 
part the cause of the attempted tragedy. 

“My daughter has an abscess on her leg.” 

“When did it begin?” 

“It began a month ago when one day I 
lost my temper and hit her on the head with 
a -stick.” 

It was not easy to see the connection, 
but the child was cared for all the same 
and went home well. 

* * x 


A great many of the children suffer from 
lack of soap and water. Sores begin. 
Eczema and scabies break out. Cleanliness 
is never an important item in their lives. 

Last week a Christian woman from a 
distance led in a poor wild-eyed creature, 
weak and miserable-looking. 


“IT have been followed by an evil spirit 
for over a year and he is forcing me to 
be ill,” she said in a hopeless tone. 

My helper and I tried to tell her of that 
One who alone can deliver and save. 

“Well, if you can cure me, V’ll worship 
your God,” was the reply. 


INFLUENCE OF MEDICAL MISSIONS 
By Rev. A. W. Lochead, B.D. 


The first man in all North Honan who 
believed in Christ through the labors of the 
Canadian missionaries was Chou _ Lao 
Chang. He was a blind opium-sot, one of 
the most degraded class of men—the yamen 
runners. 

After many years of almost total blind- 
ness, sight was restored through an opera- 
tion for cataract performed by Dr. J. F. 
Smith. The doctor also saved him from 
his opium. 

The patient opened his heart to the 
gracious sanctifying influence of the Spirit 
of God, and after twenty years of consist- 
ent Christian life and faithful witness-bear- 
ing he died a triumphant death: the first- 
fruits of the Gospel in Honan, and the ear- 
nest of that great company of believers 
who have been brought to the knowledge 
of the Truth through the healing of the 
body. 

Wherever we go on our evangelistic cam- 
paigns in the counties about Weihwei, we 
meet with people who have been treated 
in our hospitals, and the general attitude 
of friendliness that we find everywhere is 
in no small measure due to the good im- — 
pression that the healing art has made upon 
the minds of the people. 

In one village where I preached last 
year I found that the justice of the peace 
and his brother both owed their lives to 
Doctor Auld. 

This justice of the peace has become a 


Christian and has been of no small help to 


other Christians in the neighbourhood in 

the petty persecutions that inevitably be- 

fall those who confess Christ. The daily 

preaching in the Dispensary 

breaks ground for effective seed-sowing. 
x * 


In this village where I am preaching 
now our host and his son have both been 
saved from blindness by being treated in @ 
the hospital at Weihwei, and they are both | 
giving a very ready ear to the preaching 
of the Word. 

This place is seven miles from the 
mission and lies among the first foothills. 
Each evening after preaching to the crowd 
in the tent, I walk out under the clear 
bright stars, and look wistfully across the 
plain to where our Zion lies, beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth, on the 
east side the city. ‘ 

The electric bulbs in the hospital shine 
out brightly in the darkness, telling of the 
Light of Love and the Lamp of Truth that 
illuminate the hearts of men through Jesus — 
Christ Our Lord. 7 

yf 


chapels, _ 


‘ 
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FROM REV. A. F. ROBB, KOREA 


The Hoiryong Boys’ School has 120 
pupils.» The mission estimate for next year 
is only $480.00, shall we close this school 
because of the deficit. 

An augmentation grant of $60.00 a year 
has enabled the Korean Missionary Society 
to appoint an evangelist to work in Onsong 
County. Shall we discontinue the grant 
and dismiss the preacher? 

A grant of $120.00 to four little churches 
has enabled them to have a student mission- 
ary. Shall he be dismissed because we 
cannot continue the grant? ! 

A colporteur travels in Kyong Song 
County, and cares for two little churches 
because the Mission grants $30.00 a year 
towards his salary. Shall he stop preach- 
ing because our Canadian Church has not 

paid the deficit? 


FROM REV. WILLIAM SCOTT 


Yong Jung, Korea 

We need not be ashamed of the work we 
have done. We thank God for it and hope 
for the future. Meanwhile we labour under 
the same handicaps which other stations 
have experienced. . 

1. For the past four years we have had 
only one evangelistic missionary for our 
whole field, and only one lady for the 
women’s work. Three hundred thousand 
souls is too heavy a burden for one, with 
the care of six thousand Christians scat- 
tered over a hundred groups. 

We need more men; we need more women. 
We need more funds to help the Korean 
Church care for its converts and push its 
campaign in heathen territory. 


2. Our Boy’s school work is sorely in 
need of dormitory accomodation. Five or 
six boys eating, working and sleeping in 
rooms eight or nine feet square spells phy- 
sical breakdown and a dead loss in the 
capital expended on their education. We 
need a dormitory. 

We must add a couple of years normal 
school work to our academy grade. Only 
thus can we train teachers for our church 
schools throughout the country. We need 
funds for this work. 

More pressing still is our Girls’ school 
situation. School and dormitory buildings 
have long since outlived their day. In 
contrast with the many other schools which 
eater for the girls our Christian mission 
school is no credit to the Canadian Church. 
We need a new school and a new dormitory. 

3. Our hospital is a modern, well equip- 
ped, well conducted institution, a credit to 
our mission, and well respected in the com- 
munity. But we have a doctor who has had 
to go home, sick, due to over-work. And 
our only nurse goes on furlough next 
spring, with no prospect of a _ successor. 
We need a second doctor, and another 
nurse. ; 
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IN RUTLAM FIELD 
By Rev. F. J. Anderson, Rutlam, India. 


For the first two months touring season, 
the catechists were out by themselves, and 
covered the greater part of one half of the 
field. Owing to work in Rutlam I could 
not be with them. 

In the second half of the touring season, 
I was free to go out with them, accompanied 
by my wife, Miss Martin and a band of 
helpers. We visited many small towns, 
and villages, and covered a good part of 
the second half of the fleld. 

An old magic lantern with a few odd 
slides; and a gramaphone presented to me 
by a Montreal friend, years ago, did ex- 
cellent service by attracting the people of 
the neighborhood to our camps, where they 
were entertained and instructed in the 
Way of Truth and Life. Some new slides, 
and records would be greatly appreciated. 

In one camp (Mauri-ka-Mal) in the Bhil 
district, we had a large gathering of Bhils- 
men, women and children—every night. 
Most of them never heard a gramophone 
before and they do enjoy it thoroughly. 

Our last camp for the year was Sarlana. 
It was opened up this year as an out- 
station, and Pema Joseph has already won 
a place in the affections of the people. 

We have now outstations in seven places, 
with one or two catechists and their fami- 


lies in each. 
* * * 


Our helpers were much _ disheartened 
when it became known that the Canadian 
Church had failed to measure up to her 
ability and it seemed necessary to adopt 
one of three alternatives: (1) Dispense 
with some of the helpers permanently: 
(2) Permit them to secure other work 
temporarily, or—(38) keep them on reduc- 
ed salaries. 

For most of them the last mentioned was 
the only possible alternative, and for five 
or six months they received only 75 per 
cent of their salaries. 

They found it difficult to live on their 
reduced incomes but they labored on, con- 
fident that all would be well. 

Nor was their faith unrewarded, for 
friends came to the rescue and all arrears 
were made up to them. 

The work was interfered with however, 
in that no money was available for horse 
hire, and the men could not cover anything 
like as much ground on foot as they could 
eover with the help of a horse. 

Mrs Anderson continued her industrial 
department of work throughout the year. 
It provided employment for the Christian 
women and thus enabled them to earn 
something for domestic and other  pur- 
poses. 

Mrs Anderson also undertook full res- 
ponsibility for the boys’ hostel, while Miss 
McLeod carried on the educational work 
of the stations. 
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A WORTHY CHINESE DEACON 


Rev. J. G. G. Bompas, our missionary at 
Wu An, Honan, China, tells, in a recent 
letter, of Mr. Bao Gwang Do, a deacon in 
a native Chinese congregation, and how he 
and others realize their responsibility for 
their fellow countrymen who know not 
the good news of a Saviour from sin, Mr. 
Bompas writes:— 

‘In a few more years’, I said to Mr. Bao, 
‘you men will be taking over this matter 
yourselves, planning the division of the 
county into congregations, and arranging 
for evangelists to supply each district.’ 
‘How many years will it take to make this 
county Christian? Do you think you will 
live to see the day? How old are you this 
year?’ . 

‘T have wasted time’, he answered, using 
the common polite phrase, ‘for thirty-four 
years’. 

‘How long has the work been going on 
in this county? How many Christians 
were there in Wu An fifteen years ago?’ 
I asked. 

‘Not very many’, he replied. 

‘Do you think the whole county, with its 
five hundred vlilages, will be Christian in 
another thirty years?’ 

‘Well, I had not been thinking so much 
about that’, he said: ‘I have been thinking 
more about the fifty-two villages in our 
own congregation’, and then follows Mr. 
Bompas’ story of Mr. Bao’s work, which 
shows that he acts as well as thinks. 

ok * * 


I Cheng, the market town which forms 
the centre of the congregation to which 
Mr. Bao belongs, is in the north east corner 
of Wu An County, not far from the border 
of the next province. 

If you count up all the villages within 
six or seven miles of I Cheng you will get 
fifty-two. There are Christians in about 
a dozen of these villages. This congrega- 
tion had a called evangelist for several 
years, but last year there was no suitable 
man available and so they were left with- 
out supply. 

So in the Autumn, after the busy season 


was over, Mr. Bao and three or four others . 


set out to preach in all the villages of 
their district. The congregation contri- 
buted enough money to pay for their lunch 
each day they were out. 

Before the end of the year they had 
visited all the fifty-two villages, called on 
the Christians, and preached to the crowds 
that gathered on the village streets. 

Again this Spring they went over the 
whole district, obeying the command of 
Christ, as they went they preached, until 
some at least in every village had heard 
the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. _ 

Besides preaching, they sold catechisms, 
scripture portions, and other small books, 
altogether selling a total of over five hun- 


dred books. 
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This Spring they have decided to call Mr. 
Chen Tien Kwei as their evangelist, and 
he will be going there on the first of May. 
We hope that he will not only conduct the. 
Sunday services and instruct the Christians, 
but also help the men of the congregation 
to go on preaching the Gospel to every 
creature in that whole district. 


A CALL TO YOUNG WOMEN 
Miss Mina Mackenzie, M.D., C.M. 
Rutlam, Central India, 
April, 1924. 


Arriving in Céntral India the last of June, 
I spent four months at our Mission Hospi- 
tal Hat Piplia. The out-patients numbered 
about twenty-five daily, and the in-patients 
ten per month. Twenty-five visits were 
made to villages. A free house was given 
by the Chief of Bagli for dispensary work 
and regular weekly visits were made there 
during Sept. and Oct. 


Sunday School was held at the Hospital 
and regular Bible teaching given in the 
dispensary and wards, an interesting fea- 
ture of the work at Bagli was a class of 
young girls who came for Bible reading and 
teaching after the dispensary work was over 
for the day. 


When Council met I was appointed in 
charge of the Mission Hospital, Rutlam, 
till Dr. Seott should arrive. The medical 
work at Hat Piplia was left in charge of 
Miss Coltart, R.N. 


* * * , 


I came to Rutlam the middle of November. 
The work here has been varied and full of in- 
terest. The out department has separate 
rooms for men and women, where regular 
Bible teaching is given as also in the wards. 
The patients listen gladly and some at 
least have gone back to their homes to give 
the Good News to others. 


The women patients have increased since 
I came and now number half of our atten- 
dance in the wards and out department. 
There was no women physician before to 
minister to the needs ef the women of this 
large city of 30,000. 


In a land of seclusion like India it is 
not difficult to imagine the amount of suf- 
fering there must be which untrained dais 
(midwives) cannot relieve. 


Will not some of our Medical women at 
home hear the Master’s call to these needy 
fields of India like Hat Piplia, Nimar Val- 
ley and Rutlam with its great surround- 
ing area unsupplied with Medical aid for 
women, and answer “hear am I Lord, send 
me to serve as Thou has served and let me 
be a messenger of Thy love and sacrifice.” 


The best joy of Christian service is not n 
serving tables, important as that is, but in 
leading men to the light of Christian truth. 


JULY, 1924 


LIFE IN KOREA 
By Mrs. R. M. McMoutuin, Katnet. 


The sixty-first birthday is an event of more 
than ordinary importance in a Korean’s life. 
It means as much to them as a golden or dia- 
mond wedding does in Canada. They always 
have a feast, and in well-to-do families it 
sometimes lasts for three days. 

The poorest families make a strenuous effort 
to have a celebration—a big spread—though 


it may involve going into debt, which doesn’t 


worry a Korean. 

For days the household and the neighbors 
are busy preparing food. First, there is 
Korean bread, which is a white, sticky sub- 
stance, not baked, but fried in oil. Then there 
are fancy cakes of all kinds, some of them 
made out of the bread dough, with a sweet 
paste on the inside and steamed, others that 
look like our pancakes. 

A feast is not complete without pork, and 
so at the feast we attended lately, that of an 
old lady, her two sons from the country 
brought in two pigs which were killed for the 
feast. Part of it was boiled, and part was 
served in huge, raw slices. 

Her sons are not Christians, but they said 
that since their mother was a Christian, they 
would not sacrifice to her spirit after she was 
dead, but would give what they could to the 
feast. We gave presents of money because she 
was SO poor. 


* +4 * 


Early in the morning they have the cere- 
mony of presenting the table. The table is 
loaded with all kinds of good things to eat 
according to Korean taste, and at daybreak 
they present it. In other places the table is 
presented after the guests have arrived, but 
not here at Kainei. 

On it are plates of bread, cakes, plain and 
fancy, puffed rice, and slices cf raw pork. 
The old lady stands behind the table to re- 
ceive the bows and salutations of her guests 
Her friends of her own age are with her to 
help receive. 

First the men come. This took all the 
morning. Then after the lords of creation 
have paid their respects, the women come. 
On entering, we bowed to her and congratu- 
lated her on reaching such an honorable age, 
then talked to the other guests until we were 
invited to eat. 

We were taken to another room and sat on 
the floor around a table spread with all these 
good things. Large bowls of cooksoo were 
brought, a spaghetti-like substance, made out 


of rice or potato flour, and very palatable, 


when served hot, but it is usually served cold. 
With this is chang, a brown sauce looking like 
Worcester sauce, and made out of the soy 
bean. After eating we are free to leave. 

The old lady and her contemporaries do not 
eat until the last guest has been served and 
gone. After saluting the old lady, at her 
request, we held a short service for the benefit 
of her heathen sons. Such wild looking crea- 
tures the grandchildren were, with long, un- 
combed hair, and dirty clothes. 
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In the evening we went to a social gathering 
at the boys’ school for the graduating class, 
the first to graduate from the sixth form. 
After a little program they had games. 


One game was to write the name of some 
animal, ete. on pieces of paper, then choose 
two people, pin a name on the back of each, 
Each would know what was on the back of his 
fellow, but not what was on his own back, 
and would have to guess the name on his own 
back by the way his companion acted. For 
example, one was an elephant and the other 
a giraffe. 

Another trick was to tie a piece of string to 
a boy’s nose, and he had to get it off by 
ientR faces. He must not touch it with his 

ands. 


Last of all, another Korean feast was 
served, but two Korean feasts in one day!!! 


TOURING IN INDORE FIELD. 
By River DooB. McMiuan. 


In the first months of the year quite an 
extensive tour was undertaken, -and thanks 
to the efficiency of the W.M.S. staff from 
Hat Piplia, and Indian helpers trained under 
Dr. Wilson and Mr. Taylor, the tour was, 
extensively at least, a success. 

The people for the most part seemed 
hungry for a message, and they listened to 
ours with deep attention. 

The Ford car was used to carry the cate- 
chists from village to village, and was a 
source of wonder in dozens of villages where 
a car was never seen before. 

At the different camping centres the curi- 
osity of the people seemed to be equally 
divided between the car, the gasoline lamp 
and the white baby. 

There was never any opposition, and the 
men always got a respectful, if not always, an 
attentive hearing, and time and again all 
were urged to stop and partake of food at the 
home of the headman of the village. 

The last two months of the year were also 
spent on tour. Part of the time was spent in 
the western end of the field where there is a 
large percentage of Mohammedans. Among 
these we received a warm welcome. 

Later we went over some of the same 
ground that had been covered in the early 
months of the year and, perhaps because 
better known, received a still more encour- 
aging welcome. 

A special feature of the work in December 
was the number of books sold. Wherever men 
can read, or have anyone in their family who 
can read, they eagerly purchase Bible portions 
or tracts. 

Several times, before we learned our lesson 
of taking a sufficient supply, we sold all the 
books we had with us, the men, on at least 
three occasions, selling their private New 
Testaments; because nothing else was left 
and the demand still unsatisfied. 

_ In no line has the year been spectacular, 
in every line it has been encouraging. 
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SCENES IN A MISSION HOSPITAL. 
By Nurse M. S. Mircuett, Honan 


The consulting-room door was pushed 
suddenly open. “Save life!” shouted sever- 
al voices. 


Lying on Chinese stretcher, and followed 
by a number of men and women with anx- 
ious looks, was a woman, scarcely breath- 
ing, almost pulseless. 

“Poison?” I asked. 

“Yes, she has taken opium.” 

“When?” 

“Several hours ago; we do not know ex- 
actly when.” 

Too late they had brought her. Nothing 
could be done. 

“Why did she take it?” 

“Oh, her husband brought another wife 
into the home yesterday and _ she took 
opium in a fit of temper.” 

*K * * 


Early the following morning the gate- 
woman came for me.. 

““\ woman has taken poison. Come quick- 

4? 

I hurried to the Women’s Chapel where a 
young. woman, half asleep, was leaning 
against a seat. Quickly as possible we help- 
ed her into the dressing-room and began to 
treat her. 

She was young and pretty, but so hopeless 
and sad that my heart ached for her. 

“Why did you do it?” I asked her. 

The same old story: “My husband 
brought another wife into the home yester- 
day and I did not want to live.” 

Poor little woman! I longed to do some- 
thing for her. She said she had not been 
well for some time, So I gave her some 
medicine. She thanked me gratefully, as 
she went away. 

About ten days later, among the out 
patients, one little woman came up and 
greeted me warmly like ‘an old friend: my 
second opium case, brighter and better, 
wanting her medicine renewed. 

* *k * 


An old woman, a young woman and a 
small boy came into the consulting room. 
The young woman was the patient and said 
she had a swelling which she had come to 
have operated on. 

“How long have you had ibe, 

“Over two years.” 

“Why did you not come sooner.” 

No special reason: they simply put off 
coming. 

“Well,” I said, “lie down on that table 
and I will have a look.” 

The old woman assisted the younger 
woman to get ready and I stepped forward 
to see what might be the matter. 

To my surprise, as I approached, the old- 
er woman caught up the small boy and 
ran toward the door as fast as her bound 
feet would allow her. 

“Why are you running?” I demanded. 
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“Because I don’t dare to see you operate 
on her,” was the reply of the old lady as she 
struggled frantically with the foreign door 
handle. ; . 

“We are not going to operate on her to- 
day nor yet to morrow,” I replied, thinking 
of the waiting list. 

Then did the old lady turn back and an 
angry old lady was she. The women ming- 
led their loud voices together. 

Not operate on her at once when she had 
had the swelling for two whole years! They 
were indignant. Indeed they were. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN KOREA 
From Rey. W. R. Foote, D.D. 


Wonsan: 


» “The mission school for boys is the only 
institution of the kind in this locality. 


It meets the needs, not only of the city, 
but of the whole country round about. 


It has served the church for sixteen years. 
The grades taught correspond to VII, 


VIII, IX, X in the Nova Scotia school 
course. 


pies Wels number of boys asking for admission 
increases year by year. 


The teachers are active in Christian work. 


The total grant from the Foreign Mission 
Board towards the erection of this school 
building, made some ten years ago, was 
about one thousand dollars. 

The Presbyterian Church has always 
stood for giving a Christian training to the 
children of believers, and the station can- 
not consent to curtail a cause so essential 
to the present need and future progress 
of the Church in Korea. 

Songjin: 

1. A well trained Korean nurse, with hos- 
pital experience is an urgent need, she 
should give some attention to social ser- 
vice work and have a desire to evangelise 
her own people. 

29. The missionaries are contributing 
$180.00 this year towards the girls school 
in order that the results that they have 
been looking forward to may not be lost. 
This extra grant is needed to maintain even 
the minimum efficiency. 

3, A very pressing need now and for 
the next few years will be the holding of 
Sunday School Institutes in various parts 
of the field. This requires the assistance 
of trained pastors, and something for their 
travel and salaries during the series of 
meetings. 

Some of the Korean congregations are 
practising sacrificial giving, but in addi- | 
tion to what the native churches can con- 
tribute an annual grant of $300.00 is re- 
quired. Can we afford to drop such a great / 
work for the sake of this amount? 
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THE CASTE PROBLEM IN INDIA. 
By -Rev. C.D. DONALD, 


As we sat in the cool of the evening in 
front of the post office a Brahman engag- 
ed us in conversation. He wanted to know 
why the great and benevolent British 
Government which did everything so well 
did not make arrangements to prevent the 
killing of animals, particularly the killing 
of cows. 

We led him from the animals up to the 
treatment of men, and he agreed that low 
caste men should be taught and helped, not 
crushed down. In fact, he went on to argue 
that, according to their sacred books (which 
he had probably never seen, let alone read), 
there were no low caste men, but only 
wicked men who were punished for doing 
wrong by being forbidden good society. 

Then we asked “Whose are those houses 
outside the village, off by themselves?” 

“Those belong to chamars (leather work- 
ers) and they are put out there because 
they do such unclean work that they can- 
not be allowed near decent people.” 

“And yet, my friend, you wear shoes 
made by those outcastes.” 

“Ah!” he said, “Sahib, I have no answer 
now.” 

“Well then, I have an answer. You 
Brahmans, when you see a man doing evil, 
outecaste him and all his children to all 
You will not let them come 
into the temples to worship; you will not 
let them read your sacred books; you cast 
them out of the village and out of religion, 
so that they live in continual fear of 
demons, and in the midst of dirt and 
ignorance. 

We come and in the name of Christ 
proclaim liberty to the captive; we educate 
him, teach him of God and of love and of 
redemption, and then when he grows up he 
hecomes a doctor and Brahmans take med- 
icine from his hands.” 

“Yes,” said our friend, “we do not do 
right. We should not observe caste.” 

“All right, then, you become a missionary 
in your own little town here, and preach 
against caste, as we have come thousands 
of miles to preach against it. If it is 
wrong, fight it.” 

But I am afraid it will be a long time 
before the Brahman ‘gives up his claims, 
even though he be convinced of the sin of 
caste. 


I have met many sayings in Plato and in 
Cicero which were beautiful and wise; but 
among them all I never found “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take My yoke 


-upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek 


and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For My yoke is easy, and 
My burden is light.”—Augustine. 
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INDIA’S “MOURNFUL WAILING.” 
By Mrs. J. S. Mackay. 


The other day, when out on tour, I heard 
a mournful Wailing in the distance. It drew 
nearer, filling the air, telling that another 
heart is stricken, another woman mourns,— 
without God and without hope. 

She passed the tent, her head bent, her 
covering pulled down over her face; behind 
her, in single file, three women friends, with 
covered faces. A small boy preceded them 
carrying a smouldering cocoa-nut shell. 

The mournful little procession passed; 
the sound died away, but only to fall on 


_ the ear later, as they returned from making 


the offering of the cocoa-nut shell to a pair 


of hideous idols, painted a brilliant red, 


their great, fearsome white eyes staring 
out of the red background. 


This hideous pair sit on a little raised 
stone platform, at the foot of a mound 
outside the town, and thither the people 
resort for the comforting of sore hearts, 
or the satisfying of hungry souls, or the 
securing of some boon. 


This poor woman found no comfort, for 
she returned as she went, bewailing a 
sorrow for which Hinduism, with its myriad 
gods, has no solace. 


“Victory to Jesus Christ.” 


Every night, men who had been working 
hard all day came to the tent and the 
preaching and singing went on till 11 o’clock 
or later. 


The preaching came first, just quiet talk- 
ing about men’s condition and need, and 
God’s gracious provision for changing that 
condition and meeting that need. 

Then the wheezy baby organ, which has 
bumped over thousands of miles in an ox- 
cart in the seventeen years of its life as 
an itinerating agency, was brought out and 
the hymns they love were sung and explain- 
ed, till the crowd had to be politely told 
that they might go. 

Sometimes as they departed in little 
groups, the night air would be filled with 
the sweet sound of some such a hymn as 
“Jesus Christ is my Saviour,” from the 
lips of boys still heathen. 


One night, after much earnest con- 
versation, followed by the song service, a 
Brahman, who had evidently greatly en- 
joyed it, turned to the crowd, sitting 
huddled on the rug of the tent, and said,— 
“Let us shout, ‘Victory to Jesus Christ,’” 
and to our great surprise they did; and 
they were all good caste men, led by a 
Brahman. 


May the day soon come when He will be 
crowned King and Lord in the heart and 
life of this people. 


When the outlook is not good try the up- 
look. 
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JOTTINGS FROM JAORA 
Rev. D. F. Smiry, Jaora, INDIA. 


We arrived in Jaora at the end of 1922. 
This field was not new to us as we had 
spent a year here before, but as the field 
had not been occupied by a missionary 
since October 1919, but worked as an Out- 
station of Rutlam, the work had suffered 
from disorganization. : 

The church although small was still alive, 
and by September 1923, the end of the Indian 
Church year, the roll of members in full 
Communion numbered fourteen. 

At the beginning of 1923 schools for girls 
were started in each of the Outstations. 
But when the “cut” same these schools 
could not be given support. So this part 
of the work has been seriously injured. 


The wives of our preachers are still doing 
something to reach the women and girls, 


but the organized work had to be abandoned. 


* % ss 


In Naulakha twenty-five of the young 
people, including the “patel” or headman 
of the village, were baptised. This is not 
a new work as it dates back to Famine 
days, when one of their boys was. saved 
from death and lived in Rasalpura for 
some time. 

When the days of plenty came again he 
went back to his village and taught his 
people what he knew of Christianity. 


Bapu Torne, the preacher from Jaora, 
went to see this boy and also to help the 
people, thus they were prepared to accept 
Christianity. 

In this little Christian community two 
' schools have been opened. The boys and 
girls attend throughout the day and the 
men and women at night. 

When the school was examined while 
in camp there, it was found that children 
who had not known their letters in August 
had made such progress as to be able to 
read their Hindi New Testaments. 


* * * 


The Jaora Mission House is situated two 
miles from the centre of the city, and for 
many years the need for a centre in the 
city has been felt. 

Rev. F. J. Anderson had secured property 
and had arrangements made for a building 
in the city, but pressure of work made the 
undertaking impossible. 

During this year a Hall was built and 
opened with a temperance meeting, Miss 
Mary J. Campbell, Temperance Organizer 
for India gave a stirring address. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Jamsetji Rustomji, the Dewan and Chief 
Secretary of Jaora State, who also gave 
an address on Temperance. 

This meeting was attended by represen- 
tative men from every community, and at 
the close of the meeting many signed the 
temperance pledge and a Temperance So- 
ciety was organized in Jaora. 
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The Chief Justice of Jaora was chosen 
as President of this Society which is the 
first of its kind in Central India. 

The Hall has been built and the children 
are waiting but the school remains un- 


opened and the Hall unfurnished because 
of the “CUT” 


INDORE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


By Princrpan R. A. Kine, INDoRE, 
INDIA. 


So far as courses go, our college is now 
under dual control. The higher classes are 
still affiliated to the University of Allahabad, 
but the first two years are now directed by 
the Board of Intermediate Education in the 
United Provinces. Under the present Uni- 
versity Act we are supposed to make a com- 
plete separation in staff and equipment be- 
tween the intermediate classes and the degree 
classes. This we cannot afford to do in these 
days of retrenchment, but the whole situation 
is still in flux and it may not be necessary to 
effect a partition.’ 


The College Board is determined to embark 
upon the training of secondary school teachers, 
and has asked the Local Administration to 
pana courses which it has promised to 

O. 

We may reasonably expect such aid from 
Government and Native States as to finance 
the venture on the present grant from the 
Foreign Mission Board. . 

* 3 cd 


There is no department of educational work 
so inviting at the present moment as this of 
Teacher Training. 


The restlessness among students so char- 
acteristic of the non-co-operation movement 
in India, seems to have passed. We have 
never had such a steady, well behaved body 
of students. 


The First Year class is the largest in the 
histery of the college. We are not supposed to 
enrol more than sixty in any undivided class. 
We actually took in seventy-two and refused 
at least thirty more. 


We estimate that if we had taken in all who 
applied, we could have divided the class and 
paid for the necessary assistant professors out 
of the extra fees. We were deterred by the 
shortage of class-rooms. 

Though far removed from Allahabad, no 
less than five members of our staff are on the 
Court of the University of Allahabad, while 
the Principal has been co-opted at the request 
of Government to the Board of Intermediate 
Education of the United Provinces. He is 
the only representative for Central India. 

During the past summer a Short Course for 
High School Teachers was held at the college. 
Over forty were in attendance from the 
schools of the Mission, Government and 
Native States. 


Thus, the college is taking a large place in 
the educational life of Central India. 


SOME FOREIGN MISSION TASKS. 
By Rev. A. E. Armstrone, B.D. 


For tHe Recorp:— 


Ten years have elapsed since the assas- 
sination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand in the 
City of Serajevo, the lighted match which 
caused the conflagration in the Balkans that 
led to the world war of 1914-1918. 


One of our leading Canadian dailies com- 
ments upon the period since then in the fol- 
lowing language :— ' 

“No ten years in the world’s history have 
brought more revolutionary changes. The 
pre-war world already seems an age away. 
It appears almost incredible that so many 
Ey changes in so many directions have taken 
4 place in one decade. 

“In the past ten years one ancient Empire, 
Austria, has been broken into fragments ;— 
another, Russia, has shed an outer ring of 
Provinces;—five new independent States — 
Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia and 
Czecho-Slovakia—have been created; — the 
German Empire has _ lost Alsace-Lorraine, 
North Schleswig and parts of Upper Silesia, 
| Posen and East Prussia;—Turkey and Bul- 
; garia have shrunk;—Italy, France, Serbia and 
ee Roumania have been aggrandized, and nearly 
; every boundary line in Central and Eastern 
Europe has shifted. 


“The mandate system has also vastly 
changed the maps of Asia, Africa and Oceania. 
i _ The proudest dynasties of the Continent—the 
I; Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs and the Roman- 

offs—have been overthrown; Russia has passed 

under Communist rule, and Italy and Spain 
are governed by military oligarchies. 


“In Great Britain the advent of a Labor- 
Socialist Government would have been re- 
garded as a revolution ten years ago, but the 
national structure is unshaken. 


“Pestilence and famine have swept over 
large areas, and the standard of living for 
multitudes in Europe has fallen. 


“Meanwhile the march of scientific and 
mechanical invention has gone on as swiftly 
as before. An airship has crossed and re- 
} crossed the Atlantic, and an aeroplane has 
flown from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast 
between sunrise and sunset. The growth of 
air fleets and the development of poison gases 
point to the sudden extermination of whole 
cities in the next war.” 
* * * 


These are alarming words, but no one can 
deny their correctness. If that were all, we 
might well resign ourselves to the near ap- 
proach of the end of our civilization, but the 
newspaper quoted was not so pessimistic as to 

‘ terminate its editorial with such a gloomy out- 
§ look. It goes on to say:— 


Young People’s Societies 


‘On the other hand there are moral forces, 
such as are expressed in the League of Nations 
and the International Court, which are trying 
to secure the world against the recurrence of 
war and to bring all countries into comrade- 
ship and co-operation for worthy ends. In 
other spheres they are trying to cure the evils 
ty ey by the application of the Golden 

ule.” 

This is the call for young people with their 
lives for the most part in front of them. It is 
a call of God to service. It is the call of the 
present times to faith, to love and to action. 


We must have faith to believe that—‘“‘A 
World without War’ is really possible, and 
that, with the vision of one of Canada’s older 
statesmen, we can see the day when there will 
be “a greatly increased sense of our obligation 
of brotherhood and human service—that the 
world is marching onward and upward:—that 
the spiritual is mastering and dominating the 
moral;—that there is a soul in humanity 
which can be appealed to, and that the world 
to-day is mobilizing all its common aspirations 
and hopes in one general direction’’—toward 
international fellowship. 


In this process we shall count much upon 
that friendly spirit among nations which ffnds 
its expression in the League of Nations and in 
the World Court—both of which we owe to the 
world war. 

* * * 

Only the spirit of Christ can, however, make 
effective this drawing together cf the nations. 
That is where love comes in, and it is notable 
that among the world’s religions, Christianity 
is the only faith that teaches love towardGod 
and to one’s neighbor, and at the same time 
indicates the source of that love which ob- 
viously is more than human. 

The supreme Foreign Mission task there- 
fore, 1s to spread abroad a knowledge of the 
love of God in the world through men and 
women, who themselves overflow with that 
love towards their fellow-men. The world is 
ready for such a message and Christian young 
people have the message to give. 


It is necessary for us ,however to do more 
than sing—‘‘We’ve a story to tell to the 
nations,’’ We need another verse to that 
splendid hymn, beginning with the line— 
‘““We’ve a life to be lived for the nations.”’ 

In the first place then—we want young 
people—filled with the love of God, inspired 
by the vision of the world’s need and. the 
sufficiency of Christ for that need, and trained 
in mind and heart for the larger businessof 
the Church—the evangelization of the world. 

* * * 


In the second place—we need money to 
send such young people when they are ready to 
answer the call—‘‘Whom shall I send?” by 
the response—‘‘Here am I, send me.’ 
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Some fine college graduates are waiting to go 
now, and others will be ready in the coming 
years, but our Chruch is obliged to decline 
to send them because of lack of funds. 


How best can young people help in this 
second great task—the supply of themunitions? 
Chiefly by consulting with their pastors, ses- 
sions and missionary committees, with a view 
to launching a vigorous movement in the 
congregation whereby their own particular 
chureh’s share, as allocated to it by Presby- 
tery, of the money required, will be raised 
and transmitted, quarter by quarter, this 
year. 

This is a very practical and possible thing 
to do. In fact, it is the easiest task to per- 
form. By a well organized canvass, preceded 
by an educational programme, in order that 
the people may be informed, the goal setby 
the Presbytery can be reached in every con- 
gregation this year. 

No time should be lost in launching this 
effort. Let the young people, therefore, set 
themselves resolutely to this task and not 
depend upon the older folks who may fail, 
as has so often happened in the past. 

* * * 


In the third place—intelligent, persistent 
prayer is needed, to support our _workers 
abroad, both Canadian and Asiatic. Our 


AROUND THE SMITHY FIRE. 


‘“Jeames,” said the minister, “we had a 
vera fine address frae the meenister 0’ Buchan 
the day.” 

‘What did he talk aboot?” asked the smith. 

“His subject was the makin’ o’ character, 
an’ he treated it in a masterly manner.’ 

‘Makin’ character,’’ said the smith, “‘is like 
makin’ a horseshoe. The raw material is ta’en 
an’ heated. Syne it is put on the anvil an’ 
strachened oot wi’ the blows o’ the sma ham- 
mer. Aften it needs the big hammer. 

“Syne it is pit back intil the fire, the bellows 
blawn, the cinders steered up, an’ when it is 
red-hot it is ta’en oot an’ hammered again. 

“In the fire, oot o’ the fire, hammered; in, 
oot, hammered; till it fits the horse’s foot, 
an’ he can run wi’ his head up. 

‘Nae character ever was great withoot pass- 
in’ through a like process. The knocks o’ the 
warld on a man are awfu’, an’ the blows the 
Almichty sometimes pounds on him are hard. 
Fires o’ affliction an’ adversity through which 
he has to pass, a’ help tae shape the shoe. 

When I hit an’ hit at the red-hot iron, an’ 
the red sparks an’ scales flee aff, as if it was 
in pain, I canna help thinkin’ 0’ the sobs and 
sighs an’ tears knocked oot 0’ a body under 
the blows 0’ the gude Lord’s chasteesin’ hand. 
“Seo hoo unsteady an’ crooked a man walks 

who hasna a gude character; limpin’ an’ stum- 
blin’ like the minister’s horse would If I didna 
mak’ his shoes richt. 

‘‘But when a horse is weel shod he can 


haud up his head like a man; an’ when a man: 


VOLe eX Lxe INO eE 


work is (1) among Indians (in India, Trinidad 
and British Guiana) (2) among Chinese (in 
China, Fomosa and Canada) and (3) among 
Koreans (in Korea). 


In these fields, our Church is responsible 
for giving the Gospel to 16,000,000 people and 
it must always be remembered that if these 
millions are not reached in our day, they will 
not be reached at all for they are passing out. 


Among these millions we have 331 Canadian 
men and women missionaries. Employed by 
our missions as native staff, there are 841 men 
and women, in addition to pastors and teach- 
ers supported entirely by the Christian 
churches. 

These and many other facts require to be 
known and understood before there can be 
earnest, inteligent, prevailing prayer on be- 
half of this great and growing work. 


The Foreign Mission Report in the Assem- 
bly Blue Book should be studied. Our various 
Church papers should be read, leafets should 
be distributed, study classes shoul 1 be formed, 
missionary books shou d be circulated, lantern 
lectures should be planned, missionary meet- 
ings should be arranged—and all should be 
earried through in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
our Master and the world’s Saviour, Who 
came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister, and Who calls upon us to follow Him in 
consecrated discipleship. ' 


has a gude character he ean look ye in the 
face stracht, an’ haud up his head like a gude 
an’ weel shod horse.’’ 


A STORY OF JENNY LIND. 


Jenny Lind, a world’s queen of song, 
first appeared in London in 1847, amid 
scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm. 

For two years she passed from one 
triumph to another, until, as a singer of 
entrancing charm, she had the world at 
her feet. 

Then, suddenly, she gave it all up; re- 
nouncing the intoxicating triumphs of 
opera for the humdrum role of the concert 
singer, and singing not for herself but for 
charity. All the world wondered at her 
act. 

Years afterwards a friend ventured to 
ask her the reason. “Why did you leave 
the stage?” . 

Jenny Lind was sitting with her Bible 
on her knee. ‘Because;” she said, touching 
the Bible, “it left me so little time for this.” 
And then, looking at the sunset, she added, 
“and none for that.” 


A STRANGE PERVERSITY. 


It is the apparent willingness of some folks 
to entrust ther money to questionable men 
and concerns, where it stands a fifty-fifty 
chance of being lost, while they withhold from 
their church, which never defrauded a man of 
a dollar.—Religious Telescope. 
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P’AN YU, A CHINESE GIRL IN HONAN 
By Mrs. EtHEeL FLEMMING 
One of Your Own Missionaries 


The first patient to whom I spoke in the 
Hospital was P’an Yu. Her bright face at- 
tracted me and later she told me her story. 

When eight years of age she was sent to 
her mother-in-law’s home. Her life there 
was not very different, perhaps, from that 
of hundreds of other young girls in China: 
hard work, insufficient food and frequent 
beating. The young daughter-in-law is 
usually the slave of the family. 

During a severe winter, when she was 
twelve years old, both her feet were frozen, 
as a result of sleeping on the floor without 


_ covering. 


For a month she was unable to move, 
and her mother-in-law told her that, as she 
could not work for her food, she need not 
expect to get any. 

Gradually she was able to crawl around 
on her hands and knees, gathering firewood 
and leaves, and sewing for the family. 

* * & 


Finally, however, they decided that she 
would never be any use to them as she was 
crippled for life: so they turned her out 
to beg. 

Homeless, crippled, ragged, starving, 
this mite of twelve crawled from door to 
door, in search of food and shelter. It was 
then that one of our lady missionaries found 
her, and P’an Yu’s face became radiant as 
she said:— 

“From the first time she saw me, she 
loved me and took care of me.” 

Shortly afterwards, she was brought to 
our Hospital and has been ever since. She 
has been taught to read, and sew and knit. 

nk * OF 


She is quite a help to us in our evangelis- 
tic work in the Hospital. One often sees 
two or three of the women patients sitting 
around her bed, as she tries to teach them 
the words on the hymn sheets or the Bible 
verses which we distribute amongst them. 

One day she opened a little cupboard be- 
side her bed and proudly showed me her 
possessions: a hymn-book, a book of Bible 
stories, a teddy-bear,’ and two dolls in a 
cardboard box. 

“Took!” she said, pointing to her dolls, 
“see how they are covered up. I am so 
afraid they will be cold!” 

P’an Yu is now fourteen years of age. 
She has been in the Hospital about one 
year. The doctor hopes soon to operate on 
her feet and give her artificial feet. 

She often says: 

“God has been very good to me, 
people love me now.” 


Many 


HOW ‘“‘BEANS”’ WENT TO SCHOOL. 
By a Missionary IN AmMoy, CHINA. 


One afternoon I went to Kang-khau, a 
village just like a big farmyard, After tea I 
went out to find three truants who ought to 
have come to school. 

Number one was ‘‘Pomegranate,’’ but she 
and her mother were both ill, and there was 
no chance of getting her. 

Then I tried ‘‘Beans.’’ She lives in sucha 
little dark house! They told me she had 
fever, and had not eaten for six days, and her 
father had given her a dose of quinine. Plainly 
she could not walk fifteen miles, with a sea 
trip at the end. 

Next came No. 3 and she was not ill, but 
her mother did not want her to go. So I[ 
toiled all night and caught nothing. 

But next morning, after some visiting, I 
looked in again on No. 3. “Oh, yes, she’s 
going!’ they said. 

So, comforted, I went up to my room, and 
began to get ready, when, groaning and gasp- 
ing up my ladder staircase, came an old lady 
with a dingy cloth on her head. 

Down she sat in my chair, and amid many 
pants and puffs declared that she was going 
to die! 

‘“‘Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘what shall we do? It’s my 
grandchild! And she has eaten nothing for 
six days except quinine, and she says she will 
go,’’ and she stopped for breath. 

It was ‘‘Beans’’’ grandmother, and I said 
that I knew the child was too ill to go. _ 

‘But she’s going; and she was praying in 
the night; and she has eaten some food; and 
she has packed up her bundle! And she says, 
‘Granny, you must not bother me; I have 
prayed to God, and now I shall be able to 
walls?’ 

I said if the child ought not to go I would 
not take her. 

My old friend almost laughed at this. ‘“‘You 
can’t stop her,’’ she said; “‘why, I expect she 
has started already. 

So, as it seemed that “‘Beans’’ must go with 
us, | promised to take care of her. Then I 
aa my dinner, and sure enough she was off 

rst. 

. We had a walk of seven or eight miles 
along a stony path, with two steep hills to 
cross, and later on we had to wait a good deal 
for ‘Beans,’ but she kept on, the plucky 
lassie, and I think God heard her prayers, for 
after another walk on Monday she got to 
Amoy all safe and sound. 


PRAYER AND WORK. 

Work is the door to success. No answer 
to those who pray, then.idly stand and wait 
for stones to roll away. We must pray, but 
when the hands are idle, words are in vain. 
We must pray and be strong in faith and deed, 
toiling as well as praying—Cumberland Pres- 
bytervan. a 


STANLEY’S THREE RULES. 


‘Stanley !” 
‘“‘Well, Mother, what is it?” 


“Tt’s too dark for you to be reading that 
small print; you’ll hurt your eyes.”’ 


‘‘Well, can’t I have the gas on, then?”’ 


“It’s not time to light the gas, but I want 
you to do a message for me before your father 
comes home to tea.”’ 


‘All right, Mother,’ but he made no move- 
ment to obey. 


‘“‘How often am I to speak to you, Stanley, 
before you do what I tell you?” 


“Well, Mother, you might at least let me 
finish’ this chapter; I’ve only half a page to 
read.’’ 


At last Stanley closed his book. Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s patience was nearly exhausted. 


“T want you to do some messages for me- 
Hurry up or you will be too late to get into 
the shop.”’ 


Stanley looked rather sulky, moved slowly 
to the door, and banged it noisily as he went 
out. 


And, after all, Stanley was too late. He 
had put off some minutes talking to a chum, 
and when he reached the shop the door was 
closed. He came back shamefaced to his dis- 
appointed mother, and was sent early to bed 
in disgrace. 

Later in the evening Mrs. Macdonald was 
discussing his behaviour with her husband. 


“‘T am at my wits’ end to know what to do 
with him. He won’t do what I tell him, and 
he gets so sulky if he doesn’t get his own 
way ! He didn’t do his lessons well last night 
either, and lost his place in his class to-day.’’ 


Mr. Macdonald frowned. “If I had known 
that I wouldn’t have let him go to that 
Sunday School soiree next Wednesday. He 
has set his heart on going, and I said he 
might.’’ 

“Oh, well, it’ll maybe do him some good. 
Let’s hope so.”’ 

a 


It was not in the hope of getting anything 
“‘eood” except in the shape of tea and buns 
that Stanley went to the soiree. But when 
these items of the programme were over, the 
superintendent introduced Mr. Martin, a 
young minister, as speaker. 


Mr. Martin began by telling a fairy-tale 
about the adventures of four brothers ‘who 
went out into the world to seek their fortunes. 
Stanley sat spellbound and open-mouthed. 


Then the speaker gave his young hearers 
three short mottoes, which he said would act 
like a magic charm in making their lives happy 
and useful. 

The three mottoes were: 

1. Do the right thing! Not the wrong 
thing, however tempting it may look! How 
are you to know what is the right thing? Your 
conscience will tell cons If in any doubt, 
pray ! 


i \ 
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3. Do it at the right time! Not five minutes 
too late! Nothing wastes time and temper 
more than waiting for late and lazy people. 
Better late than never? Yes; but better early 
than late! 


3. Do tt in the right way! Not sulkily, or 
azily, but cheerfully, actively, as if you en- 
joyed it, putting your heart into it, remem- 
bering you are working for God ! 

The speech finished, the superintendent 
spoke: 

“T want all you boys and girls to write out 
those three mottoes at home on paper, or on 
a card as neatly as you can, and bring them 
to me on Sunday; and I will give six prizes for 
the best—three to boys and three to girls.”’ 


* * * 


Stanley went home with a new idea. For 
the remaining nights of that week he learned 
his lessons quickly, and then sat at his desk 
absorbed in his task. 


He held up for his father’s inspection a card 
on which he had neatly printed the three 
mottoes in capital letters and then surrounded 
them with an artistic coloured border. And 
then, of course, he had to explain all about it. 


_ “You’ve done it well, my boy. It’s very neat. 
What about having it framed and hung upabove 
the mantelpiece?”’ 


‘“‘T suppose now that whenever your mother 
wants you to do something that you would 
rather not do, I’ll just have to shout out:— 


eER BLE TUN Onl 
‘If you’re late for Erode or meals.” 


Se FeUlewuN Oe! 


‘‘And if you’re lazy or careless or auliey at 
any job, I’ll just have to remind you of Rule 
No. 8, eh?” 


see said he hoped that would 66 un- 
necessary. 


‘‘T hope so too, my boy. In any ease, they 
are excellent rules, and if you act upon them 
you'll be a model indeed.” 


Stanley took his card to the Sunday School 
superintendent and was awarded a prize, 
which he brought home to his mother. 

* * SS 

In writing those mottoes so carefully on the 
card he had succeeded not only in impressing 
them on his memory but on his heart. 


“What a good boy Stanley is now! He is 
quite a comfort to me,’’ said Mrs. Macdonald 
to her husband one day. ‘‘I never need to 
speak to him twice about anything, and he 
does everything so cheerfully !”’ 


When Stanley grew bigger, he put away the 
eard among his childish treasures. But it 
had served its day; he did not need it any 
longer, for the rules were written on his heart, 
and had transformed his life.—Ez. 


“Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.” 

“I love them that love Me, and they that 
seek Me early shall find Me.” 
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“PAK, THE TIGER OF KOREA.” 


“Pak the official ? yes, I know him. Every- 
body knows him. But what has happened to 
him lately? He is always going about preach- 


ing the Jesus doctrine and telling people to 
_ believe. 


It is hard to think that he is the 
same man. Does the doctrine affect many of 
its believers that way?” 


This was the way in which one of his former 
acquaintances referred to the great change 
that had come into Pak’s life, and had made 
a new man out of the one who used to be 
known by his associates and throughout the 
country as Pak the Tiger. 

* * * 


The story begins some twenty-six years ago 
when Pak, as a young man, became much 
disturbed over the condition of his country. 
Japanese, Americans, English and other for- 
eigners of uncouth ways were coming in with 
all sorts of new ideas, and Pak felt that the 
only thing to do was to drive them all out as 
quickly as possible. 


His old teacher of the Chinese classics, for 


whose opinion he had a deep veneration, lived 


in Seoul, some three days distant, and so 
Pak walked up to pay him a visit and discuss 
ways and means to free his country. ; 


A whole day and until late at night was 
spent in the discussion of the trend of human 
thought and the future of the country. 

* 


* 6 


To the amazement of Pak, a young man 
who entered the house during the conver- 
sation, and who was dressed in long tight 
trousers such as no Korean ever wore, and had 
his hair cut as had no Korean at that time, 
proved to be the son of the old teacher, and 
was attending a school under the management 
of the uncouth foreigners, and had—what was 
even worse—embraced their ‘‘doctrine.’’ 


This doctrine, it was claimed, had been 
the real secret of the national progress and 
power of the Western nations. 


To Pak’s amazement, his old teacher, 
though not himself a believer, was in sym- 
pathy with the doctrine and felt that real 
progress for his country would be brought 
about, not by driving the hated foreigners 
away, but by learning from them the doctrine 
which had, as they claimed, so changed their 
own hearts and nations. .” 


Pak was so impressed that he invested in a 
New Testament and hymn book, and earried 
them back with him to his little village in the 
hills, which went by the name of “the middle 
of the world.” He endeavoured to study out 
the strange doctrine for himself, but some- 
how never got very far. 

* * * 


A few years passed and Pak was made the 
head official of his district, and a little later 
the head of a neighbouring district as well. 


He was known throughout the country as 
a man of fierce temper, and one whose word 
must be obeyed instantly or a severe beating 
would be meted out. 
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While robbers roamed in bands throughout 
the rest of the province, terrorizing the people, 
his two districts were unmolested, owing to 
the activity of his own retainers, whom he 
had organized into a body of soldiers who 
proved more than a match for any ordinary 
gang of ruffians. 


Pak the Tiger was so busy with his official 
business that all thoughts of the western 
doctrine passed from his mind and the testa- 
ment and hymn-book lay untouched and 
covered with dust in a corner for many a year. 

* * * 


With the passing of the next fifteen years, 
which saw Korea annexed by Japan and the 
old official class to a large extent, deprived 
of their offices and prestige, Pak’s fortunes 
underwent a great change. 

His income and most of his possessions 
were lost and he finally moved his residence 
to the county-seat in the hope that there 
things might change for the better. But it 
was all to no purpose and he became a dis- 
appointed and disheartened man, with no 
hope for the future and no comfort in his 
heart. 

This condition lasted until about two years 
ago when after hearing again of the Son of 
God who became the Saviour of men, he 
believed and found peace. 


After some months of struggle he sent away 
his concubine, who also had_ believed with 
him, and received baptism. 

Within the last two or three months he has 
accompanied an evangelist back to his old 
home in the ‘middle of the world” and once 
again is urging his friends to believe. 


This time he is taking with him his testa- 
ment which he purchased on his first trip t 
Seoul, and though his old friends smiling] 
remind him that it is twenty-six years siney 
he first visited them with a similar requeste 
his earnestness and the change in his life and, 
character are such an eloquent testimony to 
the power of his faith that several of the 
leading men and some forty or fifty others 
have already professed their faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and a new church has been started in 
that village. 


A large house already has been bought and 
remodelled into a church building, and though 
in a somewhat isolated corner of the county 
of “repaid grace,’ the little village of ‘the 
middle of the world’’ is rapidly becoming a 
eentre from which streams of grace are going 
out in all directions, to the blessing of many 
for this life and throughout eternity. — The 
Korea Mission Field. 


His Giving a Pleasure. 


“Since beginning to pay the Lord His 
tithe of my income about twenty years ago, 
giving has been a pleasure that was not 
experienced when my giving was more 
haphazard. 

I have been’ blessed temporally and 
spiritually, and my only regret is that I did 
not begin tithing earlier.” 
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GREYFRIARS’ BOBBY. 


Among all the noble monuments that adorn 
the beautiful city of Edinburgh there is a 
modest one which children prize above all 
others. 

It stands on George IV Bridge, and is dedi- 
cated to the memory of a faithful dog, called 
“Greyfriars Bobby.” 

In 1858 the owner of this little terrier was 
buried in the churech-yard of Greyfriars, that 
historic spot where, 200 years before, the 
Seottish Covenanters had signed, many of 
them with blood drawn from their own veins, 
the famous Solemn League and Covenant. 

For three days after the funeral, Bobby, the 
chief mourner, disappeared. 

On the day following, a spectacle of woe 
and hunger, he entered Traill’s restaurant 
where, with his master, John Gray, he had 
been a regular mid-day visitor. i 

On two successive days, and punctually at 
one o’clock each day, when the cannon booms 
out the hour from the historic Castle, Bobby 
came for his meal, which consisted of a bun 
and a bone. 

The interest of Mr. Traill having been 
aroused, he followed the dog, to find where he 
lived, and found that he had taken up his 
abode on the freshly-made grave. 

Attempts to lure him away, and even to 
chain him up were unavailing, for piteous 
howls indicated that such methods were a 
mistaken kindness. 

For nine long years Bobby received his daily 
bounty, and became a favourite at the res- 
taurant, and of visitors in the churehyard. 


* ok Ox 


Then a tragedy almost happened. Mr. 
Traill and Bobby were brought before the 
magistrate, Bobby for the crime of “vag- 
ranecy,” and his benefactor for “harbouring.” 

If Mr. Traill must feed a masterless dog, 
the Law enacted that he must pay the license, 
or the animal must be shot. But both offen- 
ders were set free ‘‘with commendation.” 

For five years more, fourteen years in all, 
the wonderful vigil was kept at the silent 
grave, interrupted only by the severity of 
weather, during which Bobby would creep 
under one of the flat tomb stones. 

Then he too, was found dead and was laid 
to rest beside his master, and the spot, marked 
by a rose bush, is visited by many. 

One of these was the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who was so impressed by such a 
beautiful example of faithfulness that she 
erected a monument, in the form of a drinking 
fountain, surmounted by an image of the 
dog, taken just before his death. 

Tt bears the following inscription, which is 
read with pride by visitors from all parts of 
the world: 

A TRIBUTE 
to the affectionate fidelity of 
“GREYFRIARS’ BOBBY.” 
In 1858 this faithful dog followed the 
remains of his master to Greyfriars’ 
Chureh, and lingered near the spot 
until his death in 1872. 
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FAITHFUL CARLO. 
By Rev. H. G. Hovey, D.D. 


Onee when making a round of pastoral 
ealls I visited the home of an estimable lady 
who was dying of a chronic malady. My 
right-of-way was disputed hotly by a terrier 
whom I found it difficult to placate. Satisfied 
at length that my purposes were friendly, he 
came to welcome further visits. 

After some weeks his mistress died and 
the terrier was inconsolable. He refused to 
leave the chamber of death until the under- 
taker removed the remains to another room, 
where Carlo took up his station by the casket, 
day and night. 

When the funeral was held he stood his 
ground amid all the array of flowers and 
palms, and much to the displeasure of the 
quartette of singers, joined his mournful ery 
with their sweet songs of consolation. 

It was two miles to the cemetery, and all 
the way Carlo ran underneath the hearse. 
After the solemn words of the committal had 
been spoken and the benediction pronounced, 
the family and friends dispersed; but that 
faithful dog refused to go. He watched the 
sexton fill the narrow grave, and round its 
sod-covered surface. 

The next day when relatives came with 
fresh flowers for the grave they found Carlo 
lying beside the mound, and they gave him 
some food of which he reluctantly partook. 

Thus it went on for several days. But one 
morning when they came they found the 
faithful creature lying lifeless by the last 
resting-place of his mistress. Carlo was ‘“‘only 


_a dog,” but he died of a broken heart. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


A little banyan seed once said to a lofty 
palm tree: “I am so tired of being tossed 
hither and thither by the wind. Let me shelter 
awhile among your great leaves.”’ 

“QO, yes,” said the palm tree; “‘come and 
welcome. Stay as long as you wish.” 

So the banyan seed nestled down among 
the leaves of the palm tree, which very soon 
quite forgot the presence of the little stranger. 

But the tiny seed was not idle. It sent out 


‘little roots and fibers, which crept round the 


mighty trunk and under the bark of the palm 
tree itself until at last the tree in alarm cried 
out, ‘‘What is this?”’ 

The banyan replied, “It is only the little 
seed you allowed to rest among your leaves.”’ 

“But now you must leave me,’ said the 
palm tree. ‘You are growing too large and 
strong. You sap my strength.” 

“T cannot leave you now,” replied the ban- 
yan, “for we have grown together. I should 
kill you if I tore myself away.”’ 

The palm tree rustled its great leaves and 
tried with might and main to throw off the 
banyan, but it could not, and gradually the 
palm leaves withered, and the great trunk 
shriveled until at last only the banyan tree 
could be found. 

So it is with little sins that come creeping 
in. They at last smother all the good in the 

heart and destroy its true growth.—Ez. 


Juy, 1924 


A YOUNG AFRICAN HERO. 


In Central Africa, a few years ago, some 
boys were burned to death by order of a 
native king because they were Christians. 

In spite of this, a boy of about sixteen 
years was brave enough to wish to become 
a Christian. He came to the missionary, and 
said in his own language :— 

“My friend, I wish to be baptized.”’ 

“Do you know what you are asking?” 
said the missionary in surprise. 

“T know, my friend.”’ 

“But if you say that you are a Christian 
they will kill you.” 

“T know, my friend.” 

“But if they ask you if you are a Christian, 
will you tell a he, and say ‘No.’?” 

Bravely and firmly came the boy’s answer— 
*‘T shall confess, my friend.” 

A little talk followed, in which he showed 
clearly that he understood what it was to be 
a Christian; so the missionary baptized him 
by the name of Samweli, which is the same 
as our Samuel. 

The king found him so useful, that he 
employed him to collect the taxes, which are 
paid in cowries, little shells, which in Africa 
are used instead of money. 

One day, when he was away on this busi- 
ness, the king again got angry with the 
Christians, and ordered that all the leading 
ones should be killed. 

Samweli’s name was found upon the list. 
As he came back he heard of the death that 
was awaiting him. 

That night, when it was dark, the mis- 
sionary was awakened by a low knocking at 
the door. It was Samweli and his friends, come 
to know what he should do. Should he run 
away, or must he go and hand over the money 
he had collected? After a silence. the mis- 
sionary said—‘‘Tell me what you think.” 

Looking up, Samweli replied—‘*My friend, 
I cannot leave the things of the king,”’ 

His friends earnestly begged him to fly, but 
the missionary said—‘‘No, he is right. He 
has spoken well; he must deliver up the 
money.” 

They all knelt down in prayer together, 
the missionary wondering sadly if he should 
ever see the young hero again. 

“My friend, I will try to start early, and 
leave the cowries with the chief,’’ said the 
lad, as he set off; “but I fear my carriers will 
not be ready till after daylight, and if I am 
seen I shall be caught. Good-bye.”’ 

But God kept him. He went boldly to the 
chief’s hut, put down the cowries, and walked 
away. He went again a few nights after to 
tell the missionary, who said—‘‘You ran when 
you got outside.” 

“No, my friend, or I should have been 
noticed at once. I walked quite slowly until 
I got out of sight, and then I ran as fast as 


I could and so | escaped.” 


This is a true story from Mr. Ashe’s book, 
“Two Kings of Uganda.’’ It shows the love of 
Christ can make a boy brave to do his duty 
even in the face of danger and death. 
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A WEDDING PROCESSION IN CHINA. 

Think of a narrow, twisting Chinese street, 
full of the usual sights, sounds, and smells 
of an Eastern city. 


Suddenly the screeching, throbbing ‘‘skirl’’ 
of a Chinese band is heard, and round the 
corner appears a strange procession. 


First come a couple of men, carrying on 
poles enormous Chinese lanterns, striped red 
and white, and about four feet high; then the 
musicians, led by a drummer thumping an 
enormous drum, made, not of parchment, 
but of the hairy hide of a buffalo stretched 
tight across a wooden ring. 


There are all sorts of queer trumpets, flutes 
and whistles, including one variety which 
sounds remarkably like our Scottish bag- 
pipes, without the low drone. 


As though this selection could not make a 
sufficiently ear-splitting noise, they have 
been joined by men clashing cymbals, and 
beating brass gongs, so no one can possibly 
doubt that this is a real, joyful bridal pro- 
cession. 


Next come four chairs, each carried by two 
coolies, in which sit four very dignified chil- 
dren. It is difficult to decide whether they 
are boys or girls, for they are dressed alike in 
blue trousers, black coats, and, oh, horrors— 
bowler hats! 


We Suh” 


They pass by, looking neither to right nor 
left, but interest in them quickly dies, for 
after them appears the bridal: chair itself, a 
thing of beauty indeed, though one is sorry 
for the poor girl shut up inside, without a 
window or chink where light or air can get in. 


No eye may see her now till she meets her 
future husband in his home, whither she is 
going, 

But what a lovely chair it is. Scarlet 
lacquer, streaked with gold, and all over the 
roof wonderful carved birds, beasts, and 
flowers, which nod and sway to the chair’s 
motion. 

Following close after comes another, not 
half so grand, in which sits the proud middle- 
woman, who has arranged the match. 

The rest of the procession is made up of 
wedding presents, the girl’s dowry. Chairs, 
wardrobes, and a dressing table hoisted on 
poles between bearers, jade bangles and ear- 


rings, gold and silver hairpins, clothes and 


shoes, money in trays (all in the smallest coins, 
so that it looks a lot.!). 

The wedding breakfast, too, huge fish, 
cakes, great earthenware jars of wine, rice, 
chickens and oranges, then more money, silks 
and jewellery ! 

Everything is twined with scarlet streamers, 
to make it look gay and festive. 

It has all passed now, and is round the 
next corner. The music dies away, and the 
lookers-on resume their various occupations.— 
In “The Rising Tide.” 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR MOTHER. 


Look! That’s Grace Hunter’s mother! 

Phoebe looked. Mrs. Hunter stood on the 
sidewalk. She was a handsome woman, richly 
dressed. 

Phoebe was trying to fancy what it would be 
like to have a mother one could be proud of. 
Phoebe had always thought of mothers as a 
little round-shouldered, with tired wrinkles 
and faded complexions. 

The two girls came abreast of the auto as 
Mrs. Hunter took her seat and the car whirled 
away. ‘‘Wouldn’t you be proud if you had 
a mother who looked like that?”’ 

The question haunted Phoebe. Somehow 
’ she could not get away from the thought that 
she had been almost defrauded. Oh, if only 
she, too, had a mother of whom she could be 
proud! 


The house was very still when Phoebe en-. 


tered. In a minute she remembered the 
reason. There was sickness in a neighbor’s 
family. Her mother had spent most of the 
night there, coming home in the early morn- 
ing to get breakfast for the family, and burry- 
ing through her housework for the day. It 
was a plain, poor little home, but scrupulously 
neat, very different in its look ofdaintiness 
and order from most of the houses in the row. 


* * * 


The deaconess walked in as Phoebe was 
hanging up her coat. 

‘‘Good afternoon, my dear ! Is your mother 
home?”’ 

‘‘She’s at Mrs. Gray’s, I guess. They’re all 
sick again. Mother stayed there last night and 
Sunday night. 

The deaconess drew a long breath. ‘‘Phoebe, 
you must be very proud of your mother. I 
wonder if you realize what your mother’s life 
means to her neighbors here? If ever I feel 
discouraged, I think of her, of her beautiful, 
helpful life, and then I am ashamed of being 
disheartened. You are a fortunate girl, my 
dear, to have such a mother. I only hope you 
are as proud of her as she deserves.”’ 

The deaconess did not stay long. ‘“‘T’ll go 
over to Mrs. Gray’s and send your mother 
home for a rest,’’ and as she went out of the 
door Phoebe was thinking hard. 

It was all true. When any of the neighbors 
were sick or in trouble they turned to Phoebe’s 
mother. It was due to her that Jim Leary 
had signed the pledge. It was she who had 
interceded with the judge when Johnny Stowe 
was arrested for stealing. From this little, 
plain house a constant stream of helpfulness 
flowed out into the needy neighborhood. 

The door opened and a woman entered. 
She moved a little stiffly. Her lined face was 
very weary. But the eyes had a shining 
brightness that was like clear sunshine. 

“Little Willie is better. I thought last 
night that we were going to lose him, but 
now it looks to me as if he would pull through.”’ 

“Mother ! Ob, mother!” cried Phoebe, 
slipping her arm about the dear bowed shoul- 
ders, ‘‘why didn’t I ever know before how 
beautiful you are !”—Exz. 


CROSS-EYED MARY. 


She skipped happily to school. It was her 
first day. She was six years old. She thought 
of the other girls she would meet and play 
with. Her cup of joy was full. 

Reaching the school she formed in line with 
the other girls. They stared at her. some 
grinned, some laughed and said ‘‘Hello, cross- 
eyes.”’ 

For the first time in her little life she suffered 
a pain such as she had never suffered before, 
for she realized that she was different from 
the others—she was ecross-eyed. 

The day at school dragged on, and when it 
ended she hurried away home amid the jeers 
of boys and girls calling after her—‘‘Cross- 
eyed Mary.’ Her little heart was broken, 
the joy of the morning was turned to tears. 

She went day after day until she could 
stand it no longer. Then she went to her 
mother and told her all her troubles. She 
begged her mother not to send her back to 
eee because she wasn’t the same as other 
girls. 

And, it was not until the little arms were 
clasped about her mother’s neck, with the 
big tears rolling thick and fast down her 
cheeks, that the mother realized the injustice 
she had done. 

Many heart-aches and sorrows can be kept 
from the little ones we love, and many hours 
of regret from parents, if they watch carefully 
over their children. Little Mary’s eyes should 
have had attention when the first tendency of 
trouble became apparent. Many of these 
cases merely require lenses to correct the 
defect which causes the eye to cross.—The 
Eye-sight Conservation Council of America 


“A REAL LADY” 


The head saleswoman in a big depart- 
ment store told the following incident:— 

“A fashionable little woman, ordered a 
new gown from this establishment. She 
wanted it at once, so she went in to ask 
that alterations be hurried. 


“We were terribly busy, but we wanted 
to please a good customer so I used some 
pressure in the fitting room to have the 
work rushed. Finally I was able to tell 
her that a girl would work on the dress 
in the evening and have it finished in the 
required time. 

“We see so much selfish vanity, I thought 
that the customer would be delighted at 
getting her own way and that she would 
probably forget to even express her thanks. 


But, after a moment’s hesitation she 
said:—‘Oh, I want the dress dreadfully,— 
but not that much! Working girls have 
long enough hours. I don’t want one of 
them to work overtime for me, and lose 
her recreation or her rest. Never mind, 
I’ll manage with something I have.” 


“And the head saleswoman ended with 
this comment, “I call her a real lady.” 


World Wide 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN 
By Mr. W. 8S. Coatss. 


The great destruction in Yokohama and 
Tokyo by the September earthquake was 
soon known in all the world, but the havoc 
in other places is only just being recorded. 

Within a hundred mile radius of Tokyo, 
hundreds of tragedies fell upon dwellers in 
town and village which but for the atten- 
tion focussed upon the two large cities 
would have called forth widespread sym- 
pathy. 


* * * 
The village of Nebukawa is in a valley 


not far from the South coast of Japan. For-- 


merly dependent upon agriculture and fish- 
ing, last year the advent of a railway line 
leading to the hot-spring resort at Atami, 
brought a wave of prosperity to the sixty- 
odd households that comprised the village. 
Then came the earthquake and in a few 
minutes almost the whole village was swept 
clean into the sea about a mile away. 


The quiver that destroyed the cities of 
Tokyo and Yokohama, threw off many 
miles of steep overhanging rocky seacoast, 
and the railway mentioned above, which 
skirts the coast by means of an extensive 
bridge and tunnel system, suffered enor- 
mous damage. 


Anyone therefore who wishes to view 
what was once Nebukawa, must approach 
the spot on foot, picking his way between 
what is left of road, track, tunnel and foot- 
path. 


On the way he will see some striking 
wreckage, but will probably be impressed 
with the unconquerable spirit that is al- 
ready at work, digging out tunnels, jacking 
up bridges, and cutting road surfaces into 
the face of the cliffs. 


* * * 


Such a journey brings one suddenly to 
Nebukawa where formerly the railway 
crossed the valley over a three-span steel 
bridge. On the near side the abuttment 
still stands with the wreckage of one span 
hanging from it, but of the rest of the 
bridge only the stump of the far abutt- 
ment is left. 


It looks just as if a thorough-going 
wrecking crew had begun on the far side and 
carried away every last nut and bolt, but 
had ceased work just as they reached the 
nearest span. 

The valley too presents a strange spec- 
tacle; just as if it had been carefully har- 
rowed for its entire length up to a very 
clearly defined line on either slope. 


An explanation would be hard to guess, 
and the few remaining villagers are re- 
luctant to answer questions, but the swarms 
of railway workmen are eager enough to 
tell the strangest story they have heard. 

At the time of the quake, a mountain 
three miles up the valley lost its balance, 
crashing down with such force that it fell 
into the valley as a mass of loose earth 
which immediately slid like an avalanche 
to the lower levels carrying trees, stones, 
village and railway-bridge, into the sea 
without a pause. heer: 

One worker high up on the mountain 
slope heard a fearful rumbling and felt a 
steady vibration as the cloud of dust rose 
from the valley. 


Others were so under the spell of the 
earthquake that they noticed nothing till 
in calmer mood they realised that fifty- 
eight homes and two-hundred~ and eighty 
souls had been carried down that broad bare 
path that led to the sea. . 


The dozen houses that escaped were 
just high enough to be out of the 
level of the avalanche, but perhaps 
their occupants suffered more than those 
carried suddenly to their death. Certainly 
their faces tell of a sorrow too deep for 
words, or even tears. 

The proportion of women and children 
lost was high owing to the fact that the 
men were largely back in the mountains 
cutting wood and cultivating the hillside 
when the disaster overtook their homes in 
the valley. 


The only break to be seen in the bare 
brown stretch that marks the scene of the 
tragedy, is caused by the erection by sur- 
vivors, of memorial stakes, stones and 
shrines upon the approximate sites of some 
of the lost homes, and this seems but to 
intensify the tragic fate of the village. 


* oO Ox 


At the railway an equally fatal and no 
less unusual occurrence took place. The 
above mentioned bridge leaves the station 
and leads to a tunnel. Standing in the 
station under the shadow of a high cliff, 
one train was waiting for another to 
emerge from the tunnel and cross the 
bridge. 

The latter train had scarcely appeared 
at the mouth of the tunnel when the aval- 
anche of earth and rock descended burying 
its engine and part of the first coach, and 
sweeping away the bridge. 

The engine driver was killed but no other 
fatality occurred on the loaded train thus 
imprisoned in the tunnel. 
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The other train although out of the 
course of the landslide suffered worse from 
a smaller subsidence which carried cliff, 
station and train.down to the rocks below, 
killing two hundred passengers, only forty 
escaping. 

This is the story as it is told, but it is 
well authenticated by the pile of train- 
wreckage lying on the beach, and a station- 
ary train now used as a dormitory by the 
workmen, standing in the tunnel, with its 
engine encrusted with mud and rust. There 
it must stay till a new bridge can be built, 
which will not be the work of a day or two. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE BIBLE 
IN CHINA. 


By rue. Rev. G. H. BonpFietp, D. D. 
For Twenty-eight years the Bible Society’s 
Agent in China. 


The purpose of Dr. Robert Morrison, the 
first protestant missionary to China, was to 
offer the Chinese a knowledge of Christ, 
and this he believed could be adequately 
gained only from the New Testament. His 
faith was in the open Bible. 


He not only was the translator of the 
Bible (with Dr. Milne’s help in the Old 
Testament), but ever true to his purpose 
he sought from the beginning to put his 
translation into the hands of the people. 


His disappointment must have _ been 
very great when it was found that the peo- 
ple of Canton, his neighbours, would have 
none of his books. An Imperial edict 
against Christianity had been issued, and 
the Chinese were afraid to receive or even 
to handle them. 


Accordingly the New Testament, and 
later the complete Bible, were first circu- 
lated amongst the Chinese who were living 
outside the boundaries of their own coun- 
try—in the Straits of Malacca, in Siam, 
and in other neighbouring places. 

$e) aed oe 


The years between the completion of 
Morrison’s New Testament and the close of 
his missionary work in China were an ex- 
tremely difficult period. The relations be- 
tween Great Britain and China were strain- 
ed to the utmost and led to the outbreak 
of war in 1839. 

With the conclusion of peace in 1842 a 
better understanding was reached. At 
each of the five opened ports missionaries 
settled without loss of time, and work of 
many kinds, including Scripture distribu- 
tion, was vigorously commenced. 

As we look back to those long preparatory 
years we can but thank God for the pion- 
eers who with heroic faith worked and 
waited for the open door. 


The door is now wide open. From the 
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missionary standpoint one of the most 
significant features in the present situa- 
tion in China is the remarkable popularity 
of the Scriptures. 

The annual circulation of the B.F.B.S. 
(British and Foreign Bible Society) alone 
is now over 3,000,000, whilst from Morri- 


_son’s day to our own upwards of 55,000,000 


copies (mostly Gospels and other separate 
books) have been put into the hands of the 
Chinese. 


If the issues of the American and Scot- 
tish Bible Societies were added the total 
would be over 100,000,000, and the annual 
circulation about six million copies. 

* * * 


With such a wide-spread and continuous 
circulation of the Scriptures as these fi- 
gures indicate it is natural to ask, are 
there any appreciable results? Is the in- 
fluence of the Bible a factor in the life of 
China to-day? 


To separate the influence of the Bible 
from that of other Christian agencies is 
impossible, for in China Scripture circula- 
tion is so intimately bound up with other 
forms of missionary activity that no clear 
division has been, or can be made. 


In the local reports, of our China Agency, 
however, there have been published year 
after year extracts from missionaries’ let- 
ters which show that the Holy Scriptures 
have played a definite part in the conver- 
sion and enlightenment of Chinese. 


And this story of individuals and small 
companies being brought to the Saviour has 
continued. It goes on from year to year. 
The full record cannot be given, but the 
testimony is clear that the Bible has a mes- 
sage of its own for the Chinese. 

* * * 


As an illustration a quotation may be 
given from a missionary’s testimony in 
the report for 1920: 

“Tju Wen-yuan has been pastor of the 
Church at Chentzuchen for fifteen years. 
When he first went to this charge, twelve 
members greeted him at the Sunday ser- 
vice. Now he preaches to a full church, 
often over two hundred. 


“Over thirty years ago he happened, 
one rainy day, to be in the home of a friend 
sitting on the brick-bed, when_in came a 
little girl carrying a basket. In the bas- 
ket was a book—a Gospel portion. 

Brother Liu himself tells the rest of the 
story: ‘I looked into the book and soon my 
eye caught the name of Jesus. Now I had 
always hated that name. for it meant evil 
ta me, so on seeing it I gave the book a 
flip and it landed on the floor. 

“By and by, not having anything else to 
do, and prompted by curiosity, I picked it 
up and began to read it. I read how Jesus 
made a blind man see, how He made a 
lame man walk. I looked for the miracles 
He performed, not reading much else. 
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Gradually it dawned upon me that these 
were not the works of a bad man but of a 
good man. The next Sunday I went to a 
Church. . ..I got a Bible and began to 
read it through... .Soon after that I gave 
myself to Jesus and have been serving Him 
ever since.’ ” 


This story is from the pen of the Rev. 
H. H. Rowland, of Changli, and he adds: 


“What better proof could one want than 
this of the power of the Holy Spirit using 
the printed Word to bear fruit in the human 
heart?” 

* x 


It is of interest to know that the men 
under General Feng (the Christian Gen- 
eral) are, for discipline and personal be- 
haviour, probably the best of all the million 
and more soldiers that are in China to- 
day. 

During the last four or five years the 
General has purchased upwards of 100,000 
New Testaments, and has encouraged his 
men to read them regularly. 


Without question the Scriptures have 
had a profound influence on these men, and 
have helped to-make them into a ‘model 
army” whose praise is sounded far and 
wide. » 

The question whether the influence of 
the Bible is a factor in the life of the 
Chinese to-day may be answered in part 
by a reference to the Christian Conference 
held in Changhai in 1922. 


About 1,000 delegated representatives of 
the Chinese Church were present, and even 
those most familiar with the personnel of 
the Christion community were amazed at 
the growth to which this Conference bore 
witness. 


In the statements and discussions there 
were exhibited a wisdom, an outlook, and 
an enthusiasm which showed the Chinese 
Church to be a vital organization that is 
destined to have a profound influence on 
the future of China. Its recognition of 
responsibilities and calls to service justi- 
fied the conclusion that its understanding 
of the Holy Scriptures was deep and true. 


Again, the influence of the Bible may 
be seen in the marked changes in Chinese 
thought. Slowly but surely there are 
emerging newer conceptions of God, of the 
universe, of man and of his relations to 
God, to the State, and to his fellows. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 
By Dr. J: G. SHEARER. 


Canada sacrifices every year, 30,000 babes 
under one year of age. 

Canada lost 10,000 of her fine young men 
each year of the great war. She loses 30,000 
of her little babes every year alike in peace 
and war. 
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Who slaughters these innocents? Some- 
times it is the parents, through ignorance. 
Sometimes doctors or nurses or midwives, 
through blundering. 


More often it is the fault of all of us in our 
respective communities. We were ignorant 
or we were indifferent, and we allowed those 
in authority to slay with impunity these little 
ones in scores, or hundreds, or thousands, 
through permitting unsanitary conditions, or 
by supplying impure water or impure milk to 
the public, and therefore to the babes. 

Supposing your city or community is guilty 
of allowing impure milk or water to be sup- 
plied to its people and one hundred or one 
thousand babes perish through a consequent 
epidemic, can you say over little graves, “The 
Lord gave and the Lord has taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord?”’ 


We can say, “The Lord gave;’’ we cannot 
say, “The Lord has taken away.’”’ We shall 
have to say ‘“‘Cursed be the name of the city 
or community.”’ 


Out of every thousand babes born in Can- 
ada, over one hundred—or more than one in 
ten—die before they reach their first birthday. 


In New Zealand only forty out of a thou- 
sand die during the first brief year of life. 
Canada can have and ought to have as low 
an infant mortality rate as New Zealand. 

Toronto has in the past ten years reduced 
its infant mortality rate from 130 to 65, 
Montreal from 250 to 155, London, Calgary, 
and other Western cities have cut their infant 
mortality rate in two. 

Why ought this not be true of every city 
or rural community in all Canada? It is 
possible. It is our duty. It will not take place 
by chance. Nothing but active, earnest, ¢ 4 
operative endeavor on the part of all will 
bring it about. 


SPIRITUAL DISEASE. 


A low state of physical vitality offers a 
rich breeding place for disease germs, and 
a low state of spiritual vitality offers a 
rich breeding place for doubt and unbelief. 


We can not rid ourselves of the conviction 
that externalism and unspirituality in the 
Church are responsible for the prevailing 
loss of faith in the Scriptures and the sim- 
ple story of redemption as there told. 


When once the love of Christ has gripped 
the soul, there is no power on earth that 
can shake a man’s faith. It will beget a 
conviction and a fervor that will spread 
like a heaven-born contagion. 


Christ’s religion does not stand in need 
of intellectual support. It is its own best 
evidence and ever will be. 


When once it finds its rightful place in 
the hearts of teachers and preachers, it is 
just as capable of revealing itself as the 
power of God as it was when Paul blazed 
the way for its reception in the Roman 
empire. 


Life and Work 


THE ANNIVERSARY COLLECTION 
By Rey. J. R. Wark, M. A., ARBROATH. 


The rustling ceased when the minister 
gave out that the Rev. Dr. M‘Gregor would 
conduct the Anniversary Services next Sab- 
bath, and that special collections would 
be taken for the church funds. 

From the end of his pew John Gavin 
waited to hear him enlarge on liberality, 
for he was a newly made deacon, and the 
first flush of enthusiasm for his office had 
not yet departed. He was disappointed. 
The minister hestitated and stumbled. It 
was plain that asking for money was not 
a pleasant duty. 

“I wish he wadna’ be sae blate,” he re- 
marked to his wife when they were in the 
street. “We’re needin’ siller for a wheen 
o’ things aboot the kirk, and yon way he 
has o’ strokin’ his chin and lookin’ feart-like 
winna get it.” 

Kate smiled, “I thocht he did rale weel 
aboot the special collections.” 

“Oh ay,” John broke in. “If I say wan 
thing ye’re sure tae say anither.” ; 

“Havers, man. Hae patience. Ye’ll mak’ 
the folk think we’re haein’ words. There’s 
lots o’ ways o’askin’ fer things, and I had 
the feelin’ when he was speakin’ aboot the 
collections that he was pittin’ us on oor 
honour. Jist you wait. If I’m no mista’en 
there’ll be a fine lot o’ siller i’ the plate 
next Sawbath.” 

“Whaur dae ye think it’s tae come frae?” 

Kate faced him with a twinkle in her 
eyes. “Some of it frae you an me.” 

“Ye’re jokin’, wummin.” 

“Y’m jokin’ nane, for I was thinkin’ sin’ 
the minister read oot the intimation, there 
was naethin’ tae hinder us pittin’ a hauf 
a croon the piece, an’ the twa laddies wad- 
dae brawly wi’ a shillin’.” 

Gavin was almost speechless before his 
wife’s outburst on liberality, but he said, 
“We'll think aboot it, Kate.” 


ak Je seun teak 


Farther down the street they were join- 
ed by a shop-mate, his wife and family, 
Thompson was his name, and Gavin and 
he did not get on too well together. They 
seldom looked/at things in the same light. 

Thompson was the first to speak, after 
the wives had drawn together to let the 
men have their crack. 

“Yon was an awfu’ puir mooth the meen- 
ister made aboot the collections next Saw- 
bath. I cud hae made a better job o’t 
masel’.”’ 

“Nae doot,” John snapped. “He’s no’ a 
great beggar, oor man, but he was graun 
the day for a’ that. Was’t no fine tae hear 


him puttin’ us on oor honour?” 

At the sound of the word his wife half 
turned her head, but walked on with Mrs 
Thompson as if she had heard nothing. 

“An’ whit guid wull that dae?” said 
Thompson. 

“A’ the guid in the warl’, He has pit 
us on oor honour. Man, the plate ’ll be 
rinnin’ ower in money neist Sawbath.” 

This was a line that Thompson was not 
prepared to follow farther, and he lapsed 
into silence. But he was thinking, and 
Gavin sent the parting shot after him. 

“It’s yer turn to be at the plate next 
Sawbath.” 

Thompson confided to his wife going 
up the stairs, “Gavin seems to be gey op- 
timistic the day.” (He could use a grand 
word on an occasion.) 

His tone was disparaging, but he found 
that she was on the same tune. He did not 
know that the two wives had been putting 
their heads together. 
3 ok *K * 


The foundry where the men worked to- 
gether was on overtime all the week, and 
it was between eight and nine at night be- 
fore they were finished for the day. 

By Saturday at dinner-time, when Gavin 
handed over his pay to his wife, he declar- 


ed he was a “fair waster,” and at night he 


was in rather an ill key. 

“Mind ye, Kate, I’m no’ gaun to the kirk 
the morn.” ; 

She understood, and sought to quiet him 
as if he were a tired bairn. “That’s a’ richt, 
John. Ye’ll jist tak’ a rest in yer bed, an’ 
the boys and me can gang oorsels.” 

But when Sabbath morning came, John 
was up as usual, giving a hand with the 
making of the breakfast. 

He nearly fell from grace when it came 
to the putting on of his collar. Kate heard 
ominous sounds when she was washing the 
dishes at the kitchen sink, and went to his 
assistance. 

She found him muttering something about 
Anniversary Services, and glowering into 
the looking-glass as if it were the cause of 
his misery. 

“Let me dae it.” she said, and John de- 
livered himself into her hands with a growl. 
The collar was adjusted. The narrow black 
tie became a neat little bow under her deft 
fingers, and all she said was, “Think shame 
o’ yersel’. Can ye no hae patience?” 


It was on the tip of his tongue to reply 
to the insinuation, but when he looked into 
the glass and beheld his wife’s handiwork 
he was more than ever convinced that Kate 
could do nothing wrong. 
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The bells began to ring, and they were 
all ready to go. The boys opened their 
hands to show that their collection was 
safe. Gavin had his in his waistcoat poc- 
ket—a hauf-croon and anither ane for hon- 
our’s sake. 

Kate was a proud and happy woman when 
they set out for the House of God. Thom- 
son and Davie Shaw were at the plate. The 
people were pouring in and presenting 
their offerings. 

It seemed as if it were to be a great 
day. Before the service began there was 
searcely an empty seat in the church. 

With bowed head the minister sat in his 
own pew beside his two motherless children. 


He was thanking God for His goodness, 


and asking forgiveness for his unbelief. 

It was a rich text that Dr. M‘Gregor had 
that Sabbath morning—“Keep yourselves 
in the love of God”; but it was hidden in an 
obscure corner of the Bible. Jude had an 
unfamiliar sound in the ears of many. 

The more wary solved the difficulty by 
opening their Bibles somewhere, and then 
shutting them, as if they had found the 
place with ease. 

Gavin could not be classed among: them, 
and he rather prided himself on his know- 
ledge of the books of the Bible. “Jude,” he 
whispered to himself. “Whaur’s Jude?” 

He made a dive among the minor pro- 
phets: Habakkuk he knew well, for had he 
not often displayed his powers of spelling 
to his boys by making the letters into a 
fireside jingle. “An H and an A,aB and an 
a Kanda) K, avU and'a K.” But Jude; 
“Whaur was Jude?” 

The Doctor was getting into his sermon, 
and John was still turning the leaves of his 
Bible in his vain search among the minor 
prophets. He only desisted when his wife 
tapped his foot with the patent toe of her 
Sunday shoe. It was a signal for him to 
stop and listen, and he obeyed. 

* * * 


There were tired men in the church that 
day, and Gavin was one of them. They 
had earned the right in a long week’s work 
to bein their beds, but the pull of honour 
brought them there. 

For a while Gavin was a keen listener, 
but by and by his head gave a nod. He was 
getting drowsy. But Kate was there to 


save him, and he responded again to the 


warning of the patent toe. 

He would have denied that he was sleep- 
ing had he been free to speak, and he drew 
himself bolt upright into his pew to give 
the lie to the implication. 

But he was not so sure of himself when 
later on the warning tap was repeated, and 


‘finally he knew that but for Kate he would 
Nevertheless, it. 


have disgraced himself. 
was a grand sermon and he was prepared 
to stand by that. 

It was arranged that Dr. M‘Gregor would 
make known the morning collection before 
the service closed, and when Davie Shaw, 
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who, besides being a deacon was the best 
bass singer in the choir, rose from his place 
and put a slip of paper into the preacher’s 


‘hand, the silence in the church could be 


felt. They were working folk and not 
given to hiding their inward thoughts and 
feelings on such an occasion. 

Gavin leaned forward to catch the fig- 
ures, as if his own fate were depending 
on them, and when Dr. M‘Gregor declared 
that the collection amounted to the splendid 
sum of £27, 18s. 5d. he was on the verge of 
some popular demonstration. 

Kate’s restraining toe kept him, however, 
from unbecoming exuberance. Her own 
happy countenance told him to wait till 
after the Benediction and they were all in 
the street. 

Karas cs ok 


‘Thompson was the man he was waiting 
for, and Gavin tackled him immediately. 
“Didna’ I tell ye the minister was richt tae 
pit us on oor honour?” 

His shop-mate admitted that it was “no 
bad” as a collection, but the sairmon was 
no’ sae great. He expeckit better. 

“It was the best sairmon ever preached i’ 
the kirk,” retorted Gavin, “but maybe ye 
cudna’ find the text.” 

Thompson was silent, but they parted 
good friends. 

“Ye sudna been sae hard on Tamson,” 
his wife said to John after they had left 
him. ‘‘Ye didna hear muckle o’ the sairmon 
yersel.” 

“That’s true, Kate. I admit I was near- 
ly sleepin’ whiles, but I kent fine that when 
Tamson found fau’t wi’ the sairmon it wes 
a guid ane.” 

There was something troubling him, how- 
ever, though he said nothing until they 
were standing at their own door. When 
his wife was putting the key into the key- 
hole he blurted out: 

“Yon wes a poser, Kate. Whaur’s Jude?” 

Frae “The Record o’ the U. F. Church 0’ 
Scotland.” 


THAT THE SABBATH SCHOOL MAY 
FLOURISH 

1. The pastor must take an interest in it. 

2. The superintendent must faithfully look 
after its affairs, both on the Sabbath and 
during the week. 

3. Competent and faithful teachers are 
just as necessary as lungs to the body. 

4. Parents must lend their aid in fostering 
an interest in the school, and in instructing 
their children at home. 

5. In addition to thorough instruction in 
the historical parts of the Bible, its doctrines 
must be included, throughout that excellent 
summary of them, the Shorter Catechism. 

6. A good library is needful. 

7. Much prayer is necessary on the part 
of the Church, individually and collectively, 
in order to secure the Divine blessing.—WSel. 
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STANDING AND PROGRESSING. 

By Rev. 8S. D. Gorpvon, D.D., Boston. 

Standing may be making progress. Moving 
forward is sometimes moving morally back- 
wards. It’s better to stand than move the 
wrong way. Keep moving, but see that you 
are moving in the right direction. 

The get-together spirit is one of the com- 
monest characteristics of our time. In union 
there is strength. The Roman Empire, the 
Roman Catholic Church, are historical in- 
stances of the power of organization under 
unified vigorous control. 

Our time is witnessing that spirit of organ- 
ization to an unprecedented degree, especially 
in the commercial world. And it has come 
into the Church in a marked way. 

Compromise is the very genius of organ- 
ization. That word is used in the good sense. 
It means the give-and-take principle, in active 
force, until common action becomes possible. 

* * * 


Yet—it’s to be keenly marked, that there 
are exceptions. When compromise goes past 
mere method and habit of action and involves 
moral principles, it is not good. When it 
means giving up, or cutting down, essentials, 
it is distinetly bad. 

There are some get-togethers that are at 
once recognized as bad. If a man has loose 
ideas of honesty you refuse fellowship with 
him. That’s mere common prudence. You 
have no idea of a union that permits him 
access to your bank account. That may 
bring your dollars down to his moral level. 

A young man may be personally cultured, 
with charm of manners and conversation. 
But if you know him to be loose in his ideas 
of chastity you wouldn’t think of his fellowship 
even for an hour with your daughter. Such 
a social get-together might involve a blighted 
life for her, and a broken heart for you. 

And so when a get-together is proposed one 
examines it rather critically, balancing advan- 
tages and possible perils. 

* * * 


There have come to be two broad groups in 
the church world, the conservatives and the 
liberals. These are both fine words. Really 
they are twin brothers of a common mother. 

True conservatism simply means a recog- 
nizing of certain things that are of the very 
essence. They are as unchangeable as honesty 
and truth and chastity. There is of course a 
conservatism that lacks the brotherly spirit 
and insists upon non-essentials and is not good. 

True liberalism means a constant openness 
to, and an eager seeking for, every ray of 
new light, and every new bit of knowledge. 
It adjusts to these, but is utterly unchange- 
able on the real essentials. 

There is a liberalism, falsely so-called, that 
ignores essentials. Both true conservatism and 
true liberalism insist on an anchorage. That, 
once clearly fixed, there is fullest freedom and 
range of thought, and action. 

What are the essentials? In morals they 
are truth, honesty, chastity. There can be no 
union or fellowship where loose views of these 
are held. 
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What are the essentials in our Christian 
faith? History gives the answer. They are 
the things in which, in the early Christian 
centuries, Christianity stood in sharpest con- 
trast with the whole outer religious world. 

1. Asupernatural Person, standing solitary 
in his human beginning, in that tremendous 
after-death event, and the power marked in 
his action—was the throbbing heart center. 


2. That One’s death, standing utterly by 
itself in its voluntary character, and in its 
distinctive significance as caused by. sin, and 
as settling man’s sin secore—that stood out as 
sharp and clear. 


3. The badness of sin as treason against the 
loving God, a sheer bold setting of the human 
will against God,—that One Himself coupled 
these two, the death and sin. 


4, And the absolute necessity of personal 
choice of this outstanding One as a Saviour, 
to settle the sin score, and make for present 
character, and fix future destiny,—this stood 
as sharply out. i 

5. And with these stood the supernatural 
Book in its two parts, Old Testament and 
New, tellitg the whole story, and making its 
plea for free personal choice of that Saviour. 

It was reckoned, not merely as a record of 
the past, but a living thing, in which there 
was a living Divine Spirit speaking to man’s 
heart and conscience. 

These five marked the historic distinction 
between the Christian faith and its religious 
opposite. These are of the essence of our 
Christian faith. There can be no compromise 
on these any more than on chastity and truth 
and honesty. 

* * * F 

And it is striking to note that, when all is 
sifted down, these five essentials mark the 
boundary line between those two dominan t 
groups in the Church. 

Recently a leading voice in the Church has 
sent out a eall for a church big and broad 
enough for both groups together, in most 
intimate touch. 

Yet clearly such a get-together would be a 
compromise on the central essentials. It 
would be rank disloyalty to Him who volun- 
tarily poured out His life blood for us. It 
would be breaking faith with the distinctive 
historic past of the Church. 

And, be it keenly marked, any such get- 
together would go to the lower of the two 
levels. Any moral union takes on the tone and 
coloring of the lower level group. And even- 
tually the whole united group goes to the 
lower level. 

Let there be the utmost spirit of brother- 
liness in contact, in helping the man that’s 
hungry and that’s down. : 

Let the fine spirit of love permeate as the 
fragrance of a wild rose in June. Let there, 
be the utmost openness to every new bit of 
knowledge and of light, and an eager seeking 
for these, and readjustment to them. 

But let there be not the slightest shadow 
caused by turning from the simple few essen- 
tials which are the very life breath and blood 
of our Christian faith. 
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HE TOOK OUR PLACE. 


An old soldier walked up and down the 
streets of Vienna playing a violin to earn 
his daily bread. 

After a time his hand became feeble and 
tremulous, and he could no more make 


‘music. 


One day the old man sat on the curb 
weeping. A man came along and said:— 


“My friend, you are too feeble to play; 
give me your violin.” 


He took the instrument and began to 
discourse most. exquisite music. People 
who were passing stopped. A crowd 
gathered. 

While the stranger played the violin, the 
old man held his hat, and into it fell coins 
which the enraptured towns-people willing- 
ly gave. When the hat was full the 
stranger said:— 


“Now put that money in your pocket, 
and hold your hat again.” 


Then the man played more sweetly than 
he had before, and tears ran down the 
faces of the people who listened. 


When the hat was filled the second time, 
the violinist gave back the instrument and 
passed on. 


“Who can it be?” the people exclaimed. 

“Why,” said a man in the crowd, itcis 
Bucher, the greatest of violinists.” 

And so it was. He just took the old 
soldier’s place and assumed his poverty and 
shouldered his burden, and played his in- 
strument, and earned for him the coin he 
needed so much. 

That is in a way what Jesus did for us. 
He found us in poverty and distress. He 
stood in our place. He assumed our 
poverty. He carried our burden. 
wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities.”—E«x. 


NEVER MIND 


Whether you are appreciated or not, keep 
on doing your best. 


Never mind now hard or disagreeable 
your work, put your heart in it and you 
ne make it a stepping-stone to something 

etter. 


Never mind when your fellow employees 
are jealous because you are singled out to 
do important things; when they sneer and 
say slurring things about “sneaking,” and 
“toadying to the boss,” being ‘too am- 
bitious and the like, you are on the road 
to promotion. 


Never mind if people lie about you, 
criticize your conduct, and find fault with 
everything you do. Say nothing, but go 
right on. Return good for evil. If you 
would overcome your enemies, be kind to 
them. To love those who hate you is 
scientific, for love takes the sting out of 
hate, the malice out of revenge. 
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Never mind how disagreeable and un- 
accommodating others may be, don’t let it 
affect your conduct. Make it a rule to be 
courteous and accommodating to everybody, 
and you will be surprised to find how even 
the rudest will be softened by your attitude, 
how they will respond in kind, and what 
peace and harmony it will establish in your 
own mind. 


Never mind how wrong things may go, 
how your plans may fail, your efforts come 
to naught; what disappointments, troubles 
and trials’ you may be called on to face, 
never. show the white feather. Get up every 
time you fall, and push right on; face 
what you must like a man; don’t frown or 
whine, but smile and work, and you'll 
triumph over everything that tries to down 
you.— Success Magazine. 


“FLOWERS FROM A FRIEND” 


It was visitors’ hour in the hospital, and 
every patient in the ward except herself 
had a visitor. 


She closed her eyes, bitterly. There was 
no one in this great town to come to see 
her. Even in her own little western village, 
what did they remember of her who had 
been away so long? She had been down 
to the gates of death. 


The doctors and nurses, with their bright, 
professional kindness, were always con- 
gratulating her on her wonderful recovery, 
but at times she thought that it would have 
been better to pass on than to come back 
to a world of utter loneliness. 


Suddenly a gentle hand touched her 
shoulder and a soft voice spoke. “I have 
brought you some flowers from a friend of 
yours.” 

The woman’s eyes flew open in surprise. 
“al have no friends who would send me 
flowers.” 

“Yet your foiend has sent you these. He 
thought that you would like forget-me-nots 
best,” she added holding out the little blue 
flowers. 

“You are tired now, so I will not stay, but 
I shall see you again. This card will tell 


you who sent the flowers,” and with a 
smile the stranger was gone. 
Eagerly the woman read the card: 


“Flowers are messengers to us from God. 
‘From our great Lover.’ ” 


The woman looked at the flowers. For- 
get-me-nots!, Had she indeed forgotten that 
wonderful Friend through all these weeks 
of bitterness? 

The next day the nurse said to her, “You 
look like a different person this morning 
you seem so well and bright!” 


“Yes, a Friend I had forgotten, sent me 
some flowers yesterday, and his remem- 
brance has made all the world seem 
different.” 
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GIVE THE CHILDREN THEIR RIGHTS. 


There are many, many children in this land 
growing up without an appreciation of what 
the Church stands for, without the standards 
of living that the Church instills, without even 
the knowledge that there is an infinite Spirit 
of rightness that rules the universe. 

We may quibble about many things, but 
deep within us lies the knowledge that beyond 
them all lies something the human spirit needs. 
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What right have we to bring up children 
without that knowledge? 

Punishment does not hold children: easy 
compliance does not hold them: laws and 
conventions do not hold them. These are 
external and material. 

The knowledge of the love and fatherhood 
of God, his never-changing rightness and un- 
failing justice and all-powerful love in Jesus 
Christ does hold them.—New York Post. 
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ce greater worth than the 


hfe of a child. 


If it hap- 


pens to be your child or 
children, is there anything 


you would barter for one 
of them? 
any other argument for 
life insurance than a look 


Do you want 


into the faces of your own 
little flock? 


An Actual Result 
In 1904—20 year Endowment Policy P21273 (age 32) 
issued for $5000. 


Maturing 1924, Policyholder draws $7450 Cash—being 
$2580 more than he paid in premiums. 


He had the option of taking $4795 in cash and a paid-up 
policy for $5000. 
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CHAS. CHAPMAN & CO. 


Provision Merchants 


Cheesemongers to the Leading Private Fam- 
ilies, the Finest Clubs, and the Principal 
Hotels 
The largest retail distributors of English 
heese outside the United Kingdom. 


Sole Agents for Eastern Canada for 
Tuxford & Nephews, Melton Mowbray 
(The largest makers of English Stilton Cheese in 
the World) 

AND 
Tebbutt & Son, Limited, Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire 


Agents for 
Marsh & Adlam, Wells, Somersetshire 
Mackay & Son, Castle Cary, Somersetshire 
Wilts United Dairies, Limited, Devizes, Wilts 
and London 
Ludovic Noel & Son, Limited, Southwark, 
London 


318 Dorchester Street West, 
Montreal 


Telephone Uptown 6359 
Telegrams ‘“‘Chas. Chapman, Montreal.” 


MADEIN CANADA 


WABASSO 


Have you used 
WABASSO SHEETINGS 
WABASSO SHEETS 
WABASSO CIRCULAR 
PILLOW COTTONS 
WABASSO SLIPS 
WABASSO PIQUES 


WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO NAINSOOKS 

WABASSO VICTORIA 
LAWNS 

WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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GLEANINGS. 


A nation of cowards cannot be a strong 
nation. 


Pluck is that which keeps a man up when 
he is down. 


_ Every day is a little life, and our whole life 
is but a day repeated. 


Confidence in Christ is the secret of strength 
in the dark hours of life. 


Great labors are accomplished not by 


strength but by perseverence. 


What a man truly wants, that will he get, 
or he will be changed in trying. 


Much dearer be the things that come 
through hard distress.—Spenser. 


He that thinks himself the wisest, is gen- 
erally considered a fool.—Colton. 


Hosanna was the only greeting that Jesus 
ever heard from.the lips of a ehild. 


God makes us feel cur weakness to lead us 
to seek strength from Him.—Fenelon. 


Do the things you know are right. Let 


alone the ones you are in doubt about. 


True friendship consisteth not in a mul- 
titude of friends, but in their worth and 
choice. 


Happy is the man who has that in his soul 
which acts on others as the April sun on 
violets. 


bf 


“T jist likes to let her in at the dure,”’ said 
an Irish maid—‘‘the face of her does one good, 
shure !” 


Give yourself to God when He wants you, 
and God will give Himself to you when you 
want Him. 


The way to preserve the peace of the 
Chureh is to preserve the purity of it.— 
Matthew Henry. 


A smile is never wasted. Even though the 
other fellow doesn’t appreciate it, it acts as a 
tonic to the giver. 

By seeking myself I lost myself, but in 
seeking Thee only, I found both myself and 
Thee.—Thomas Kempis. 


Once to every man and nation comes a 
moment to decide in the strife of truth with 
falsehood for the good or evil side. 


To have suffered, nay, to suffer, sets a 
keen edge on what remains of the agreeable. 
This is a great truth and has to be learned in 
the fire. 


There is no man whose kindness we may 
not some time want, or by whose malice we 
may not some time suffer.—Dr. Johnson. 


There is in man a higher aim than love of 
happiness; he can do without happiness, and 
instead thereof find blessedness.—Carlyle. 


If time be of all things the most precious, 
then wasting time is the greatest prodigality ; 
for lost time is never found again.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 


The worthiest persons are generally at- 
tacked by slanders, as we generally find that 
to be the best fruit which the birds have been 
pecking.—Bacon. 


It is salutary to get out of ourselves and 
see people living together in perfect uncon- 
sciousness of our existence, as they will live 
when we are gone. 


As I approve of a Youth, that has some- 
thing of the Old Man in him, so I am no less 
pleased with an Old Man that has something 
of the Youth.—Cicero. 


Don’t be content with doing only your 
duty. Do more than your duty. It’s the 
horse who finishes a neck ahead who wins the 
race.—A ndrew Carnegie. 


God has given a man two eyes; if he lose 
one, he hath another. But man hath only 
one soul; if he lose that, the loss can never 
be made up again.—Chrysostom. 


It is not necessary to make your goal in 
one long jump. One step at a time consis- 
tently followed up will get you there—and 
you're more likely to stay on your feet. 


How can you keep a determined man from 
success? Place stumbling blocks in his way, 
and he uses them for stepping-stones. Im- 
prison him, and he produces the “‘Pilgrim’s 
AE i, as did John Bunyan in Bedford 
jail. 


If we are here to perfect and complete our 
own natures, and grow larger, stronger, and 
more sympathetic against some career in the 
future, we had all best bestir ourselves to the 
utmost while we have time.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


There never was any revival of religion in 
the church of God, any period of remarkable 
prosperity, but, in all these instances, the 
preaching of Christ Jesus the Lord was the 
prominent, attractive, commanding subject.— 
Dr. Joseph Fletcher. 


A boy in a print shop used to pretend that 
he was the superintendent. Whenever he did 
a bit of work, if it was only to clean the rollers 
on the press, he did-it as he imagined he would 
want it done if he were superintendent. He 
became superintendent. 
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| LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y. P.S. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Presbyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


Madein oc 
Minute! 


A delicious warming cup 
of good coffee. Just add 
boiling water toaspoonfulof 


deliver the Church from the religious pacifist, 
who is willing to sacrifice truth to peace!— 
United Presbyterian. 


DEVELOPING THE GOOD. 


It is a difficult task trying to make people 
good by law. We can help them by creating 
better living conditions and removing certain 
obvious temptations, but a good life can only 
be brought about by awakening in the soul 
good desires and aspirations. 

This applies to some extent to Reform 
Schools for boys. When these lads are com- 
mitted against their will they tco often resent 
the efforts made for their reformation, and 
through this rebellious attitude, come out 
rather worse than when received. It is not 
the Institution that is at fault, but something 
in human nature which rebels against being 
forced to walk a certain line. 

To overcome this objection the pupils 
should be placed upon their honor and given 


a large degree of self-government, in order | 


that character may have a chance to develop. 
Only by getting alad to work with instead of 
against you can successful results be obtained. 
—J. J. Kelso. 


LOOK AFTER THE YOUNG. 


We can never hope to entirely eradicate 
evil from the human heart, or to make all 
men and women orderly and law-abiding, but 
in concentrating philanthropic effort upon the 
children we have the simplest, the surest, and 


the most economical method of advancing the § 


general happiness and welfare of our country. 
—J. J. Kelso. 
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A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 

School and Upper School. Prepares for Uni- 

versities, Royal Military College and business. 

Calendar sent on application. 

Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9th for New Boys; 
Boys Returning Report on Sept. 10th. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 
Head Master. 


<i MeShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CHRISTIAN CONTROVERSY. 
It is to be expected that Christians will 


Memorials 
@ Specialty 


| differ in their understanding of revealed truth. 
The human mind is finite. No one is infallible. 


Controversy is a healthy sign. It shows 


i that the disputants are thinking, and are 


loyal to what they regard as truth. Not many ~ 


| contend for what they do not love. Theymay 

i be in error but they are paying homage to 

f truth in that they are battling for what they 
regard as such. 


To have no strong convictions is to admit 
intellectual weakness or laziness. To be luke- 
warm in the advocacy of truth is to confess 


the possession of a small soul. 


To see another trying to destroy what we 


| regard as important truth, and feel no heat 
fof soul, is unworthy of a Christian. 


God 
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“OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH” 


“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will not 
we fear, though the earth be removed, and 

though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea. Though the waters there- 
of roar and be troubled, though the mount- 
ains shake with the swelling thereof. 

“There is a river the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of God, the Holy place 
of the dwellings of the Most High. God is 
in the midst of her, she shall not be moved; 
God shall help her and that right early. ~ 

“The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” 

* * * 


Thus sang a soloist three thousand years 
ago; and thus has sung an ever changing, 
ever growing chorus all down these three 
millenniums, that chorus, now fainter, now 
fuller, accompanied ever by the instrumen- 
tal harmonies of an Infinite Providence, 
responsive to the wand of the Almighty 
Conductor whose name is Love. 

That solo and chorus is never out of date. 
It needs no new theology to interpret it to 
the modern mind. That refuge and strength 
is still at hand, the same as of old. God 
is still in the midst of His Church, she shall 
not be moved. 

That refuge has never failed in time of 
danger, nor that strength in time of weak- 
ness. That stream which gladdens the 
Church, the city of God, never runs dry. It 
is ever full and overflowing. 

So long as we are in the path of duty, 
seeking to do the will of God, so long “The 
Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob 
is our Refuge.” 

* * * 

To the soul that in its work for God can 
get firm hold of that Great Truth, can 
realize that Refuge, and lean upon that 
Strength, the swelling seas and the shak- 
ing mountains of human life, no matter 
how high the swelling or how violent the 

shaking, have no terrors. “God is in the 


pe ss 


midst of her she shall not be moved.” 

That swelling and shaking is but his- 
tory’s repeat. The swelling and shaking 
has in every age but driven the Church 
back to her refuge and strength, back to 
God. 

Often has the Church, when all was fair 
and prosperous, strayed away from her 
refuge, looked with pride upon her own 
numbers and strength and forgotten God, - 
and then the swelling and the shaking and 
the fear, then the seeking for the Refuge 
and the feeling for the Strength, and once 
more the glad chorus,—“We will not fear’— 
“the Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of 
Jacob is our Refuge.” 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE, II. 


‘“‘A Jubilee shall the fiftieth year be unto 
youw?7 Lev: 25:10; 

This is the fiftieth year of our Church, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, ending June, 
1925. 

Last Assembly directed that the Jubilee be 
improved for the good of the Church and her 
work in the world. This can be done in 
varied ways. There are lessons writ large 
everywhere for those who will learn. 

The supreme idea in a Jubilee year was 
return to conditions as at the beginning of 
the fifty years, and while in many things in 
modern life this would be very foolish to 
attempt, in some features of the religious life 
it would be the highest wisdom. 

The fifty years in the life of the Hebrew 
people had begun with a Divine ideal of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Owing to 
human infirmity that ideal would, with the 
passing years, be in some measure departed 
from, and the year of Jubilee was God’s time 
and method for the correction of such depar- 
ture, and for return to the better things of 
fifty years agone. . All who had lost their 
property had it restored. All who had lost 
their liberty were set free. 

What was there in our Church and her life 
and work fifty years ago to which she might 
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well, to-day, return, and to which, returning, 
she would be so much nearer the Divine Ideal. 

Perhaps the first and greatest of all the 
things in the Divine Ideal, which the Church 
had then as she has not now, may be summed 
up under the head of ‘‘family religion’; not 
merely good living, kindness and love in the 
family, but the outward acknowledgment of 
God in the family as the Author and Source 
and Giver of all its good. 

Three particulars of that family religion 


may be noted. 
* * * 


First there was the family worship of fifty 
years ago, with its reading of the Bible and 
prayer. Life ideals of God are shaped in 
childhood, in the home, as at no other time 
and in no other place. If the young grow up 
from earliest years accustomed to the reverent 
worship of God, the impress of that worship, 
with its ideal of God as Provider, Father, 
Helper, Friend in Christ, will remain through 
life. 

The Presbyterian Church of the past owes 
more to family worship than to any other one 
earthly thing. And if the Church to-day is 
to be followed by a worthy to-morrow there 
must be a return to that phase of family 
religion. 

Nothing else can take its place or substitute 
for it. No systems of “religious education”’ 
so called, no matter how scientifically modern 
or modernly scientific and up-to-date, can 
_ begin to take the place of the reverent family 
worship, somuch more common fifty years ago 


than it is to-day. 
* * 


2. Another part of that family religion 
was definite religious instruction, teaching and 
learning, especially on the Sabbath, by com- 
mitting to memory psalms, hymns and por- 
tions of Scripture, and of question and answer, 
especially the Shorter Catechism with its 
great Truths. 

In this way the children learned something 
definite. They had a foundation of knowledge 
on which to build life and character, and were 
not so easily ‘‘carried about with every wind 
of doctrine’ in later years. 

* * * 


3. A third factor in that family religion 
was the custom of family attendance at 
Church, the family pew with the children in 
it. That habit formed in childhood has more 
to do with church attendance and church life 
and work in later years than any other one 
thing. 
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Even where the heads of the family attend 
church to-day how often the children are left 
at home. The Sunday School is their sub- 
stitute for church. No habit of church going 
is formed, and when childhood is past and 
the Sabbath School is left behind, there is no 
church going habit and the church is liable 
to fall out of life altogether. 


* * * 

It may be said that these things are out- 
ward; that forms of worship and going to 
church do not save; that one may have much 
of knowledge about Christianity and not be 
a Christian; that it is the Spirit of God in the 
heart and not knowledge in the head or form 
in the life that makes one a Christian. 

All true, but these are ‘‘the outward and 
ordinary means’ the Spirit of God uses to 
make people Christian. If they are not inthe 
way of hearing the claims of the unseen and 
spiritual they are not likely to be impressed 
by it or drawn to it, and when they are im- 
pressed or drawn, if they have not knowledge 
they know not what to do to respond to the 
drawing, and the impression is liable to pass 
fruitless away. 

The habit of family worship moulds the 
ideal of children about God and their attitude 
towards Him, their religious education in the 
home gives them knowledge and stability, and 
their habit of church going forms and fosters 


that habit for later years, as no other one 


thing can do. 

The fifty years, with all the so-called ad- 
vance, has gone backward in that which most 
vitally affects the religious attitude of a people 
or nation, family religion, and no modern 
substitutes of any kind can make up for it. 

A return to the family religion of fifty years 
ago in these three particulars would do more 
than any other thing to mould for good the 
present and the future of our Chureh and 
country. ’ - 

The home is the greatest feeder to the — 
Church, greater than all others put together, 
and a return to the home training of the 
Presbyterian homes of fifty years ago would 
be a Jubilee beyond all else. 


A man that hath friends must shew him- 
self friendly: and there is a friend that 


_ sticketh closer than a brother.—Proverbs 


18: 24. 


Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, an 


’ follow me.—Mark 8: 34, 35. . 
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THE BUDGET STATEMENT. 
From Tue TREASURER’S OFFICE. 


The Budget receipts at the Toronto Office 
to June 30th totalled $244,229, an increase 
of $2,813 as compared with 1923. Ex- 
penditures amounted to $650,011, a slight 
reduction in comparison with a year ago. 

Remittances from congregations during 
the first two weeks of July for the half year 
ending June 30th were encouraging. 

Borrowing for the maintenance of the 
work at this season of the year is heavy and 
Mission Treasurers of Congregations are 
again requested to remit promptly to Mr. H. 
A. Flemming, Box 470, Halifax, or Dr. 
Robt. Laird, 430 Confederation Life Build- 
ing, Toronto. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
By Rey. Rospert LAIRD, D.D. 


The General Assembly, in order to meet 
the present financial situation, recommend: 
ed,— 
First—That Presbytery Conferences be 
held, in the early autumn, with represent- 
ative men in attendance from each Congre- 
gation, for a thorough study of the mis- 
Sionary and financial situation. 

Second—That a Concerted Effort be made 
in every congregation, in the autumn 
months, to supplement the weekly receipts 
and actually raise the Budget Allocation. 

In these Conferences and Congregational 
Efforts, Presbyteries and the General 
Board have the assurance of the hearty 
co-operation of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

The Conferences will be shared in by the 
Presbyterial Executives of that Society, 
and it is expected that representative 
women and young people will be present 
from each Congregation. 

Plans will then be made for informing 
congregations of the facts and needs of the 
Work, for raising the Presbytery’s full 
Budget Allocation and for enlisting Sun- 
~ day Schools, Young People’s and Women’s 
Organizations in a specific program. 

It is proposed that soon after the Con- 
ference of Presbytery and _ Presbyterial 
Executive, the Session of each Congrega- 
tion should call into consultation the Mis- 
sionary Committee, the Board of Managers, 
the Executives of the Women’s and _ the 
Young People’s Organizations, the Sunday 


School officers and other leaders, to plan. 


for a united effort. 

This will involve intensive educational 
work by addresses, discussions at the meet- 
ings or the organizations of the local 
Church and the distribution of printed in- 
formation. 

It is further proposed that there shall be 
“a week of Prayer and Self-denial,, from 
November 2 to 9, followed by a Special 
Offering on the Sunday before or after 
Thanks giving Day (November 10),, de- 
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signed to complete without fail the 1924 
Allocation. 

If this is done in every congregation the 
work to which the Church is committed for 
1924 will be maintained and the Budget in- 
debtedness of nearly $400,000 removed. 

Such an achievement will, in some mea- 
sure, mark worthily the Jubilee Year of 
the Church, and remove the reproach of 
abandoned fields and humiliating retreat. 


NON-ANGLO-SAXONS IN MANITOBA 


Our non-Anglo-Saxon work continues to 
cause anxiety. With us it is largely a rural 
problem, though Winnipeg continues to. 
have the largest city foreign quarter in 
Canada. 

Outside of the cities of this province, 48 
p.c. of our population is non-Anglo-Saxon. 
There they live in large blocks which are 
becoming more and more solidly settled and 
are increasing in area, 

As these blocks increase in extent and in 
density of population, they become more 
and more impervious to Canadian influences. 

The children in an urban foreign quarter 
are in constant contact with the different 
elements of life. They go to an English 
school and are out on an English street. 

The child in a large rural: foreign block 
is scarcely ever in touch with any aspect of 
Canadian life and grows up knowing little 
or nothing of our national aspirations and 
ideals. 

The natural increase is great and, if the 
anticipated large European immigration 
materializes, the time is not far distant 
when those of British extraction will be 
outnumbered in Manitoba. 

The problem is therefore found in its most 
concentrated form in western Canada, for 
it is not so much their number as the pro- 
portion of the numbers to the whole popula- 
tion that creates the problem. 

Leaving out the French and German and 
Hebrew which are almost entirely confined 
to cities, 28 p.c. of our people are of other 
foreign groups as compared with 4 p.c. in 
Ontario and 5 p.c. in the Maritime Provin- 
ces.—F'rom Home Mission Report. 


THE RELIEF OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES IN EUROPE. 
From Tue Cuurcu Orricrs, Toronto. 


In the month of June an opportunity was 
given to the Congregations of the Church to 
make a Special Offering for the relief of the 
suffering Protestant Churches in Europe. 
A clear and comprehensive statement of the 
need was made. 

A goodly number of Congregations have 
responded. The receipts at the Toronto 
Office to July 19th were $3,442. 

Congregations that have not yet taken ac- 
tion are asked to remit as soon as possible, 
to Mr. H. A. Flemming, Box 457, Halifax, 
or Dr. Robert Laird, 430 Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 
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NON-ANGLO-SAXONS IN CANADA 
From Home Mission Report 


The Non-Anglo-Saxon mission work made 
very substantial progress during 1923. 
Congregations were more fully organized 
and in» a number of instances definite 
amounts have been promised for local sup- 
port. 


The attendance at public worship has in 
many communities greatly increased, and 
in a few cases more than doubled. Faithful 
work on the part of the missionaries has 
brought these results. 


Particularly gratifying is the large num- 
ber of children attending Sunday School. 
These children although of non-Anglo- 
Saxon parentage, were for the most part 
born in Canada and have a special claim on 
the Canadian Church. Lack of funds has 
prevented expansion in this department. 


Thousands of children are growing up 
in non-Anglo-Saxon communities in every 
Province in Canada without religious in- 
struction of any kind—a calamity to the 
children themselves and a danger to the 
national life of Canada. 


* * * * 


East Indian Work in B. C. 

The number of East Indians in B. C. has 
steadily decreased until it is believed that 
not more than 800 or 900 remain and most 
of these are likely to leave. 


Services are held on alternate Sundays in ~ 


Victoria and Vancouver by the missionary, 
Rev. W. L. Macrae. 


Of necessity the work among these people 
is discouraging. The traditional prejudices, 
the constant change of location and the de- 
creasing numbers make it impossible to 
build up a substantial and permanent mis- 
sion. 

HM Lo 
Ukrainian Mission. 

Missions are carried on .in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Ontario by Uk- 
rainian ministers. 


In most of the fields progress has been 


made and the work in Toronto and Winni- : 


peg is especially encouraging. In both 
these centres the congregations are increas- 
ing, organization has been perfected and 
definite financial obligations have been as- 
sumed. 


In all places advance has been retarded 
by renewed efforts on the part of the lead- 
ers of the Nationalist movement. The peo- 
ple are warned of the danger of being ab- 
sorbed in the cosmopolitan life of Canada 
and the disappearance of every national 
characteristic now peculiarly Ukrainian. 


It seems difficult to persuade the Ukrain- 
ian people that they are making a distinct 
contribution to the character and quality 
of Canadian life. 
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All racial groups must come to see that 
nationality in Canada is not the gift of any 
one people but the sum of the qualities of 
more than sixty different nations in their 
representatives who share in common the 
inheritance of this land. 

a bd x x 
Finish Missions. 

Most of the nations of Europe are Catho- 
lic, either Roman or Greek, in their religi- 
ous traditions. Finland, a new nation, is 
Protestant. The Lutheran Church claims 
everyone and it is difficult to belong to any 
other. : 


After the Declaration of Independence in 
1917, a terrific struggle between the Con- 
servative and Socialistic forces took place. 
The Conservative party won but the State 
found 40,000 orphans in its care as a result 
of this internal strife. 

Unfortunately Lutheran formalism deve- 
loped indifference to religion and even a 
pronounced form of Atheism. 

As a consequence many Finnish people 
who have come to Canade are extreme So- 
cialists. The Lutheran Church makes little 
or no appeal to them. 

In various Colonies the Presbyterian 
Church has gathered a devoted company of 
people who have responded readily to evan- 
gelistic effort. 

In Toronto during the past year, the 
Finnish congregation has more than doubled 
in attendance and. has assumed financial 
obligation as never before. So rapid has 
been the expansion that already increased 
accommodation has become a necessity. 

This year will see a large number of new 
settlers from Finland and these mission 
Churches will be of great service to them 
amid the strangeness of the new land 


* * * 
Bulgarians. 

Most of the Bulgarians in Canada have 
settled in Ontario and most of these in the 
City of Toronto. For a number of years, 
a minister of their own race has labored 
among them with varying success. The 
young people are a great asset to Canada 
and afford a splendid opportunity for real 
service on the part of the Church. 

* * * * 
Italians. 

The Italians form one of the larger groups 
in Canada. Their traditions are largely 
Roman Catholic, although the Waldensian 
Church is one of the staunchest in the Pro- 
testant world. 

In Montreal where there is the largest 
number of Italian people in any one centre, 
there is now a fine congregation of devout 
worshippers who are extending their influ- 
ence among their own countrymen. 


In connection with this mission are two 


school rooms, filled with an eager company 


of children who are receiving daily religious © 


instruction as part of their education. 
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_ In Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie, work 
just as encouraging is carried on within a 
Co-operative Mission. 


Perhaps no racial group has a smaller 
percentage of its people in attendance at 
some Church. While the Protestant Church 
has been able to reach small companies in 
various centres the great body of these 
people is drifting away from all religious 


standards. 
* * * 


Hungarians. 


For the most part the Hungarians who 
have come to Canada have settled in the 
Western Provinces. Small companies, how- 
ever, are found in all the other Provinces 
and as a rule are entering readily into the 
life of the country. 


One of the special features of this people 
is the large number of Protestants among 


_ them, fully one-half belonging to the Re- 


formed Church. 


One congregation, which has built a 
large and well-appointed Church, has been 
self-supporting for some years. 


The other colonies scattered over the 
West are ministered to by one missionary 
who tries to keep in touch with twelve wide- 
ly separated preaching places. 


Five more Hungarian workers could be 
employed with great advantage during the 
present year. 

* * oo 
Jewish Missions. 


The Hebrews in Canada form a very large 
group, of whom almost 73 per cent. are 


located in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


In all of these cities active work is car- 
ried on, chiefly among the women and child- 
ren. Two workers are employed in Montreal, 
one in Winnipeg, and in Toronto a Hebrew 
student works in connection with Scott Ins- 
titute. 


The work on the whole has been slow and 
discouraging as direct missions to the He- 
brew people. More and more the policy will 
be to unite these missions with missions for 
all racial groups that are situated in the 
same locality, making this a department-of 
the larger mission. 


At the same time, a quiet influence is 
being exerted among a great number of 
Hebrews, not more than 25 per cent. or 
30 per cent. of whom ever turn toward the 
Synagogue for religious instruction. 


* * 


All People’s Missions. 


In the Edmonton Mission, six paid work- 
ers and seventeen volunteers conduct a great 
variety of activities, reaching at least 256 
families and a great number of single per- 
sons. 

Three Sunday Schools are held every 
Sunday, as well as three services at which 
the lantern is used. 
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For the most part, the work is among the 
children and young people, although the 
older people are becoming more and more 
interested. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, 250 families and 
over 600 individuals were more or less close- 
ly related. Religious services are held both 
in English and in Italian and occasionally in 
Finnish. 


Four Sunday Schools have on the roll 
about 500 children. These schools form one 
of the most important of all the activities. 
There are altogether twenty-four activities 
and twelve nationalities are represented in 
the groups that are found in regular atten- 
dance at this mission. 


At the Scott Institute in Toronto, 500 
families and over 600 individuals are reach- 
ed, through eighteen different forms of re- 
ligious activities. Between ten and twelve 
nationalities are represented in the Sunday 
School and in clubs of various kinds. The 
attendance at the evening service has been 
much enlarged and gives promise for the 
future. 


In summer the open air service drew large 
crowds and greatly assisted in making the 
mission favorably known. 

This Institution is getting a firmer hold 
upon its constituency and if the mission is 
not as exclusive as it once was, it is doing 
very much more substantial work than ever 
before, even for the Hebrew population. 


The Co-operative Mission in Hamilton has 
made great progress. At the Neighbor- 
hood House, thirty-four different forms of 
activity are carried on regularly, reaching 
in one way and another about 368 families 
and 711 individuals, representing fifteen 
nationalities. 

The Sunday School and the evening ser- 
vice are specially encouraging and give as- 
surance of permanency and strength. 


At the other centre, a Sunday School 
of 188 in actual attendance drawn from 
fourteen different nationalities is as hopeful 
an enterprise as can be found anywhere. 


The Italian services and Sunday Schools 
are also doing well and the whole undertak- 
ing is filling a large place in the lives of 
people who would otherwise go uncared for. 


The policy of Co-operative missions for 
non-Anglo-Saxons appealing to all nation- 
alities in a given community has more than 
justified its wisdom by its success and eff- 
ciency. 

What is needed in all of these, however, 
is one or more centres into which all can 
be gathered for a common service and which 
will become to them their Church home. 

At Buchanan and Veregin, in Saskatche- 
wan, most successful work is carried on 
and the services of Christian School teach- 
ers used to great advantage in conducting 
Sunday Schols in eight or ten rural schools. 
The congregations in these two places re- 
present four or more nationalities. 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS. 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, first Wednesday, June 1925. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 


Maritime, New Glasgow, Ist Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2nd Wed., Oct, 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College, Toronto. 
Hamilton-London, London. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Arcola, Redvers, Sept. 

Brockville, Spencerville, 2nd Tues., Sept. 
Bruce, Paisley, 2nd Tues. Sept. 

Huron, Exeter, 2nd Tues., Sept. 

Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 8rd Tues., Nov. 
Kingston Belleville, Sept. 9. 
Lan-Renfrew, Almonte, 2 Tues.; Sept. 11 a.m. 
Lindsay, Lindsay, Sept. 9, 10 a.m. 
London, London, 3rd Tues., Sept., 10.380 a.m. 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Sept. 
Orangeville, Orangeville, Sept. 9, 10.30 a.m. 
Peace River, Sexsmith, August. 
Peterboro, Peterboro, Sept. 9, 10.380 a.m. 
Quebec, Quebec, 2nd Tues., Sept. 


Calls From 


_ St. Andrews Ch., Barrie, Ont., to Mr. J. 8S. 
Shortt of Olds, Alta. 

Greenbank, Ont., to Mr. C. E. Dyer of Mount 
Albert, Ont. 

Sperling, Man., to Mr. Robt. Boyle of Pt. 
Douglas, Winnipeg. 

Mitchell, Ont., to Mr. H. L. Bennie of Ux- 
bridge, Ont. 


Rothsay & Cotswold, Ont., to Mr. G. Gomm 
of Pine River, Ont. 


Kemble, Ont., to Mr. Archibald McVicar of 


Owen Sound, Ont. 
Eldon, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Matheson of Mono 
Mills, Ont. sf 


Inductions Into 


Ingonish, N.S., June 17, Mr. H. E. Campbell. . 


St. Andrews, Fort William, Ont., June 19, 
Mr. W. J. Preston. 

Lake Megantic, Que., Mr. C. C. Gilbert. 

Whycocomagh, N.S., July 1, Mr. D. J. 
Morrison. 

Kenville, Man., July 3, Mr. H. C. Harris. 

Knox, Harriston, Ont., July 4, Mr. J. L. 
Small. 

Carbon, Atla., July 7, Mr. James McKelvie. 

Rockfield, Que., July 11, Mr. Donald D. 
McCuaig. 

Wilton, Ont., July 22, Mr. W. T. McKenzie 
of Montreal. 

Resignations of 

Old Pres. Ch., Weston, Ont., Mr. W. M. 
MacKay. 

Morningside Pres. Ch., Toronto, Mr. J. C. 
Cheyne. 

Rosedale Pres. Ch., Toronto, Mr, J. B. Pau- 


lin. 

Knox Ch., Bracebridge, Ont., Mr. R. Mc- 
Eachern. 

Dalhousie, N.B., Mr. E. J. Shaw. 

Simcoe, Ont., Mr. D. E. Foster. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., Mr. A. McMillan. 

Demorestville, Ont., Mr. R. J. Craig. 

Merigonish & French River, N.S., Mr. G. 
F. Rogers. 


Death in the Ministry 


Rev. John Radford, Smithville, Ont., on June 
28th, in his 60th year. 


EVANGELISM IN 1923. 

During 1923, the Evangelists working 
under the direction of the Board of Home 
Missions and Social Service, laboured in 
all the Provinces of the Dominion. Ninety- 
four missions have been held, the average 
length of which has been two and a half 
weeks. 

In addition to the regular services, the 
missions included visits to country schools, 
hospitals, lumber camps, the “shut-ins,” and 
Gaelic communities. Ministers in whose 
congregations missions have been held, bear 
record to the excellent influence of the Evan- 
gelists and their associates on the life of 
the congregation, the young, the men of 
the Church and the community as a whole. 


A new practice is being introduced 
which provides that a reception service 
shall be held at the close of each mission, 
when converts are admitted to full member- 
ship in the Church. Although this practice 
is not yet in general operation, 452 were 
received at such services during the year.— 
From Home Mission Report. 


The Herald of Holiness begins an article on 
the late Interchurch movement in the U.S.A. 
with the expression “thank God” that it 
failed. It explains that “this may sound 
like a foolish, even cruel exultation to some, 
but the fact is the church would be ruined 
if unspiritual men and world-tinged meth- 
ods should gain the ascendancy.” 


Our Foreign Missions 


LETTER FROM REV. W. R. FOOTE, D.D. 
Pyeng Yang, Korea, 
June 21, 1924 
Dear Dr. Scotrr:— 

This is the greatest Christian centre in 
Korea. One of the outstanding features is the 
number of large congregations and churches. 
When here I attend the original congregation 


—the mother of all—known as the ‘‘Central 
Church.’’ 


From the elevation on which this church is 
located, looking northward, one catches a 
splendid view of the new ‘‘Third Church” 
recently completed. 


_ This is a brick building, and, with its seat- 
ing capacity of 1,000, is packed every Sunday. 
The aes square tower is on the English 
model. 


The first floor consists of offices, ete., which 
are rented. One floor is fitted up with kinder- 
garten, day and Sunday school, Bible Class 
and committee rooms. 


There is no missionary co-pastor; every- 
thing is in the hands of the Korean minister 
and session. . 


I am told that apart from $100.00 no 
foreign funds were used in the erection of 
this beautiful building, and that the debt is 
only about two thousand dollars. 


This is the third church of this type erected 
in the city during the last two years. All 
others are of Korean architecture. 

* * ag 


Here too is located Christian College, 
administered by the four Presbyterian mis- 
sionsin Korea. President Moffett is supported 
by a foreign faculty of five professors who 
are heads of the departments, and by eleven 
Korean members. 


Besides these are three missionaries and 
several Koreans who are part-time teachers. 


This College stands on the campus between 
the High School, swarming with boys, on its 
left, and the Theological Seminary on its 
right. 

This significant location may be said to 
interpret its mission as a Christian institution 
in Korea. It stands between the academies 
of the country and the seminary, and en- 
deavours to train young men in what is 
highest and best, that they may live as 
devoted Christian servants whether in a 
private or public capacity. 

Professors Hamilton and Lee give full time 


and Mrs. Baird part time to teaching the 


Bible and related subjects. 

Teaching in mission and church schools are 
forty-six graduates and eighty-eight partial 
course men, some of whom are thus earning 


~ means to finish their studies. ; 


There are in the ministry, or in theology, 
thirty-one graduates and _ thirty-four who 
have studied at the institution. In the Pres- 
byterian seminary we have had graduate 
applicants from no other college. 


This institution is of great value to the 
Chureh in the contribution it is making 
toward an educated ministry, the growing 
demand for which is marked, especially among 
the young people of the churches. 


* Ok 


The Presbyterian Theological Seminary is 
another institution of this city. Let us glance 
for a moment at a map of Korea showing the 
religious conditions twenty-five years ago. 
Scattered here and there from the north to 
the south are a few little red dots. These 
indicate the places where Christian groups 
have sprung up. 


Now turn to another map, one of to- 
day. These dots are larger and have increased 
to thousands. Beyond the border, in China 
and Siberia, are hundreds more. We also 
notice that by the side of some 250 of these 
dots is a cross. Without the seminary these 
would have been impossible. Here are 250 
self-supporting congregations, each with its 
own Korean pastor. 

We received students this year, not only 
from all parts of Korea, but from the Korean 
churches in Manchuria and Siberia as well. 
One came from Quelpart on the coast of 
Japan. 


They range in age from twenty-one to 
forty and among them are sons of pastors. 


The session has just closed. There were 
ninety-nine regular students enrolled, and 
besides these, thirty-three pastors took the 
post-graduate course of four weeks. 


No teachers could ask for a happier, more 
faithful group of students. Now they have 
scattered to do the work of catechists for the 
summer months. 


THE ONLY CURE. 


The daily press is saturated with records 
of crime in high places and the recital of 
sickening details of selfishness, greed and graft. 

Added to these stories of human depravity 
are frequent recitals of crimes committed 
cay by men and women in every part of our 
and. 

What is the cause of all this? Men have 
departed from God. They have forgotten 
His law; they have defied His love; they have 
rebelled against His authority. 

What is the remedy? The only remedy is 
to return to God and serve Him with all our 
heart.—Christian Observer, 
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OUR BRITISH GUIANA MISSION 


It is twenty-seven years old. It began 
in connection with our work in Trinidad. 
Both Missions are to the natives of India, 
who used to come to the West Indies to 
labor at the Sugar Estates, after the aboli- 
ion of negro slavery in the British Domin- 
ions. 

The discouragements and encouragements 
of the past year are set forth in the Foreign 
Mission Report as follows:— 


One discouragement is the economic con- 
ditions. Of the thirty seven sugar estates, 
reported in 1840 in Essequibo, only two 
were in operation in 1928, and one of these 
was only saved by. the intervention of the 
Government, which purchased a tract of 
twelve square miles and launched an exper- 
imental land settlement scheme, with the 
object of fostering the cultivation of sugar 
cane by peasant farmers on a co-operative 
basis. 

The rice industry has seriously suffered 
by the uncertainty of the weather. A few 
years ago there were two clearly defined 
dry seasons and two equally defined wet 
seasons. 

The changed atmospheric condition has 
been ludicrously characterized by a Hindu 
farmer in the following conversation:— 


“Catechist dis God mus have got too old. 
He forget his work. When me cut ’em rice, 
rain come down plenty, plenty, plenty, spoil 
’em all. When we plant ’em paddi, want ’em 
rain—he dry, dry, dry,—kill off all de 
plants. te 

“Long time God no do so. Long time me 
cut em’ rice, and rain come down properly. 
But now me see God get too ould. Want ’em 
change for a younger God.” . 


* * 


Under such discouraging conditions, many 
were tempted to seek their fortunes in the 
Mazaruni diamond fields, thus utterly de- 
nuding the coast line fields of all their 
active male population. In some cases, not 
a single adult East Indian male remains in 
the church. 

The result has been not only the loss of 
health and happiness, but the loss of faith 
and a return to the cold comfort of Hindu 
fatalism. Moral conditions in the diamond 
district are bad, and subversive of charac- 
ter. 

The Mission would have placed a native 
eatechist in Bartica, the centre of the dia- 
mond district, had funds made it possible. 

The development of radical self-conscious- 
ness in some cases has manifested itself by 
expressions of strong feelings of regret on 
the part of some Hast Indian leaders that 
their children should have to be educated in 
schools conducted by white men. 


PSS & ve 
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There has further been a _ considerable 
agitation for the establishment of Moslem 
and Hindu schools. 


There have been an increasing number of 
religious festivals at which leading pund- 
its from all over the colony were present to 
expound the truths of their religions or to 
read from their sacred writings. It is stated 
that at one of these gatherings 2,000 people 
were present. 

x * x 

This growing nationalism is further evid- 
enced by the demand for legal recognition 
of marriages performed according to the 
rites of their own religion. Moreover there 
has been an agitation for some change in 
the way of taking the vote in local elections 
that will not place the East Indian who is 
er under the handicap that exists to- 

ay. 

In some places there has been a revival of 
the Tadjah festivals with their attendant 
revelries of drink and immorality. So im- 
moral are these that one Georgetown magis- 
trate refused license for holding the festival. 


There has been a remarkable recrudes- 
cence of immoral practices throughout the 
community. One native said to the mission- 
ary:—‘‘Sahib, the devil seem to let lose 
this year.” 

Serious moral lapses have brought sor- 
row. One man, a member of ten years 
standing, on the death of his wife, promptly 
lapsed into gross and open sin. 


In response to pastoral admonition he 
stated :—“God must forgive me, as I cannot 
help myself in the hole in which He has 
placed me.” 

There has also been a revival of witch- 
eraft practises, into which temptation, two 
of the trained school masters have fallen. 


The cut gave an opportunity of appealing 
to the native group to take a _ larger 
share of financial responsibility,, and there 
has been gratifying response. 


THE REAL QUESTION. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, U.S.A., 
met in Grand Rapids, Mich. It was a foregone 
conclusion that a contest would mark the 
choosing of a Moderator. 

The contest centered around Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, a Baptist preacher, in one of the 
New York Presbyterian pulpits, who had been 
accused of preaching unsound doctrine. 


The radical element in the Church counsels 


unity and harmony, but when the person of” 


Christ is concerned, and when factions in any 
church take views regarding him which are 
mutually contradictory, there is no ground for 
harmony. 

Christ can not be strictly human, and also 
deity. The supernatural can not be affirmed 
on the one hand, and denied on the other, 
and the two sides live in harmony.— Religious 
Telescope. 


~ 
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. HOSPITAL EXPERIENCES 
By Dr. F. M. Aub, Waeinwet, Honan. 


The hardships of peasant life in China 
are often great*beyond belief. 

Recently a patient was brought to the 
hospital. A falling tree had crushed one 
limb from the knee down, and on arrival, 
after three days without care, the damaged 
tissues were in a condition of gangrene be- 
yond description. 

The man had been brought forty miles 
on a rough wooden frame covered with corn 
stalks carried roughly by four coolies. 

The weather was cold and clothing scan- 
ty. The stretcher was small, the position 
cramped, and no movement possible without 
excruciating pain. That he managed to 
reach the hospital alive was a tribute to 
his physical endurance. ; 

* * * 

Modern machinery is coming into China 
very rapidly and as there are no laws com- 
pelling protection for employees, accidents 
are common. 

Recently a little boy of fifteen years in 
the big cotton mill in Weihwei fell foul of 
some machinery and had his right arm torn 
to shreds from the elbow downwards. It 
was necessary to amputate immediately. 

At first our little patient suffered great- 


ly from shock. His surroundings were all 


new and strange so that at first he was 
very shy and reserved and it was not easy 
for him to make friends. 

A few days changed all that. He soon 
began to feel at home and become quite 
free and jolly in spite of his serious in- 
jury. He became quite a favourite and we 
missed him when he left the hospital. 

We hope that during his stay he_ got 
some permanent impression in Whose Name 
the sick are ministered unto, 

* 

A young man came to the hospital very 
ill At first it seemed doubtful whether 
his constitution was equal to a successful 
fight with disease. By degrees the tide 
turned and he recovered. 

After a stay of over a month in the hos- 
pital he was well enough to return home. 

He desired to reach home and give his 
family a surprise, so he set off alone on 
his ten mile journey without sending word 
for any one to meet him. 

He reached home in safety and the next 
day his father came to the hospital for the 
special purpose of expressing thanks to the 
doctors and nurses for kindness shown to 
his son. In doing so he brought a present 
of fruit for the patients and made a dona- 
tion of money to aid the hospital in its 
charity work among the poor. The amount 
was only two dollars Chinese currency; 
equal to one dollar in Canada, but the grati- 
tude and good will was worth more than 
money. 

This little incident illustrates a growing 
tendency on the part of patients leaving 
the hospital after having been cared for. 
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We often contrast the present friendliness 
and confidence with the hostility of the past. 
But suspicion is not dead yet, especially in 
remote places. 

Not long since a patient came to the hos- 
pital from a distant place on account of an 
illness from which he had suffered much for 
over two years. Less than a month effected 
a complete cure. 

We asked him why he had not come soon- 
er. “Oh! the people in my district told me 
not to come here as we had heard of the 
atrocious things you do in the name of treat- 
ing the sick.” 

“But”, he added, “I know better than 
that now. I had notion you treated us so 
well or I should have come long’ ago; and 
you -may be sure that I shall advise all my 
sick friends to come.” 

Our motives are not always well under- 
stood. One day in the ward a patient show- - 
ed great anxiety to return home, as his 
money was nearly exhausted. 

We told him not to worry, that we would 
be able to give him free treatment as long 
as necesary. He seemed puzzled. 

A neighbouring patient taking in the 
situation and priding himself on his superior 
knowledge said, “Yes, these missionnaries 
do that sort of thing. They do not care for 
MONEY, what they are after is FAME 
and Reputation.”’! 


TURNING FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT 
By Dr Alex Nugent Ujjain 


Over twenty years ago we were camped 
beside a prosperous village. One evening 
among others who came to listen to the organ, 
the singing and the teaching, was the village 
schoolmaster and a group of his boy pupils. 

Ten years later we were again camped in 
the same place and again visited by the same 
teacher. He said, 

‘Sahib, I have something to tell you. You 
think that your teaching is not having any 
results, but that is not so. 

“Yen years ago I visited your camp for a 
few minutes and my Brahmin father abused 
me and would not let me eat with the rest 
of the family for three months. 

Now he comes and sits in your medical tent 
every day, and all day, on one pretext or 
another but really to hear your message. 

“Ten years ago I would not have dared 
wear European clothes like I am _ wearing 
to-day. I would have been outeasted. 

A few weeks ago I was again in the same 
village and this teacher’s father, an old 
Brahmin of over eighty years, came to talk on 
things of the Kingdom. 

He said he had long hated and resisted the 
message but now he had no other hope of 
salvation than in the blood of Christ. 

His great difficulty is in confessing his 
belief before all his caste fellows, who will 
jeer and say that it is only old age and dotage 
that influences him now, and he fears’ the 
hate and persecution that will fall on his 
family if he openly confesses. 
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THE NATIVE MISSION WORKER IN 
INDIA 


By THE Rev. D. G. Cocx, BANSWaARa. 


The man who should be permitted to 
make his bow to the Canadian church is 
the Indian worker. 


The Church has met and heard one rep- 
resentative of this class, the Rev. Yohan 
Masih. But there are a goodly number more 
who might also give a good report of them- 
selves. And while each field has its own pe- 
culiar problems for the catechist I think it 
may be safely stated that catechists in Bans- 
wara have a.fair share of the hard places 
to traverse. 


The hills of Banswara are beautiful; but 
they are hard to climb. The Bhil wished 
to escape persecution and he fled to 
the places that promised protection, and 
those who would find the Bhil must look for 
him in places difficult of access. 

The Missionary can move his tent to cer- 
tain centres; but the real work has to be 
done in the hidden vales tucked away be- 
yond the hills, where wheels have never 
come. 


But the feet of the catechist climb the 
steeps and, though not shod in costly shoes, 
there are timid Bhils behind those heights 
who would sing, if they knew how, “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of them that preach the Gospel of Peace.” 


Our catechists have been veritable Sav- 
iours .to some in numbers of these remote 
places. 

* * * * 


But the work of the catechists has to 
be done under very difficult conditions. 
Imagine a man huddled together with a 
family of six or more, a score of cattle, a 
flock of goats, some donkeys, a number of 
fowls, all huddled in a shelter a few feet 
square. 


They have a smoking fire in their midst 
for, although it is India, the monsoon is at 
its heights and all the thatched roofs are 
leaking like sieves, and the only dry spot is 
where they have taken special precautions 
to have one wee bit of roof that will pro- 
tect the fire. 


Their clothes are wet and the wind that 
blows upon them chills them to the bone. 

This is not a passing shower, this is the 
wet season of India, and there will be many 
long days and nights before the skies clear 
away. The country outside is drenched 
and the earth reduced to the consistency 
of glue. 

‘But this is the season when the doctor 
is most needed and cannot move across 
those intervening fields of muck, and this 
is the situation for which Dr. Oliver has 
been trying to train these men. 

They are alone. Their families are at the 
Central Station and might almost as well 
be hundreds of miles away as they only 
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expect to hear from one another once a 
month. ; 

The only dry spot is where the family 
gather and where they cook their food. 

The catechist has been sleeping with 
the cattle but the stench and the muck and 
the streaming rain has driven him in closer 
and closer. 

The men of the family have been creep- 
ing in closer also so the catechist is not 


transgressing the laws that regard the. 
abode of the women as forbidden ground | 


for the males of the household. 
it, ek es 


But amid the conditions which are trying 
the work of the year has been carried 
steadily on, and while the results are not 
of the order that may be listed in tables of 
statistics yet the leaven is at work, as may 
be evidenced to from a conversation I had 
recently with the secretary of a neighbour- 
ing noble in whose estate we have two cate- 
chists at work. 

I had these men in for several weeks 
during the wet season to attend certain 
classes we arranged for their benefit, and 
while they were here the Bhils in a village 
at a remove of about five miles from their 
home foregathered for what the Bhil re- 
gards as a good time. 

They had abundance of Indian liquor and 
were soon beyond the realm of ordinary 
things, and were now the rulers of the land, 
and the possessions of others were surely 
theirs as persons in authority. Several 
stores were looted and after all was over 
the prison cells were filled with sadder but 
wiser Bhils. 

x ok ‘ 

As the man above mentioned related the 
story to me he added that the noble had 
said “That comes from allowing those 
Christian teachers to leave the place.” 

I replied that surely the Maharaj did not 
think that catechists would have had any 
influence to prevent a drunken carousal. 
“Oh yes he does,” was the immediate reply, 
“He has told me several times of late that 
there would not have been any looting that 
night at all had the catechists been at 
home. 

“And he has frequently told me and 
others that a couple of Christian catechists 
have more influence for good and for the 
maintenance of order than a score of police- 
men.” 

I would that the pen of some more com- 
petent writer woudl be set to this theme of 
praise for the Christian catechists of India, 
for they deserve a specially illuminated re- 
port all to themselves. 


Proved Great Blessing. 


“T can testify that tithing has proven a 
great thing to me—the system of it helps 
much, from a practical standpoint, and I 
find I always have something to give in His 
name, who gave all for me.” 


—_ | 
= 
i = 


~ 
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GROWING LIGHT IN HONAN. 
By Rev. A. W. Locunrab. 


Weihwei, Honan, 
April 23, 1924 


At our last Annual Meeting it was decided 
that all of our missionaries, evangelistic, edu- 
cational and medical, should spend ten days 
each year in evangelistic work at some station 
other than their own. 

So I spent ten days with Stewart Forbes at 
Sun Hsien. I was there over Palm Sunday and 
Easter Sunday, and I was refreshed in spirit 
by the change. 

Mr. Forbes has a class of gentry who have 
been studying the Bible for two years. The 
class includes the county magistrate, an ex- 
magistrate who resides in Sun Hsien and all 
the important officers and scholars and public 
men of the place. 

It is beautiful to see the hold that Mr. 
Forbes has on their affection. Some of the 
class attend by proxy in the person of their 
sons. 

The leaders of “The Universal Goodness 
Society’ and ‘The Truth and Virtue Society” 
(new eclectic religious organizations) and 
several of the teachers in the government 
schools attend. : 

Mr. Forbes allowed me to address the class 
on Palm Sunday and on Easter Sunday on 
the Resurrection and on the Crucifixion. In 


the course of their regular studies in St. John’s 


Gospel, they had just come to these events in 
the Life of Our Lord. 


* % * 


The first Sunday there were about thirty 
present and the second over twenty, and I 
never saw among any group of people more 
interested and respectful hearing of the Word. 

After the exposition of the portion of the 
Gospel I spoke in a more general way on the 
subjects and then led in prayer. Then several 
of the men asked intelligent and leading ques- 
tions. 

It is pleasant to have such an intelligent 
eroup to teach. No one could desire a better 
opportunity than I had of presenting the very 
most essential ideas of the Gospel to the in- 
tellectual leaders of the county. May God 
take the seed that is thus sown from week to 
week, and make it very fruitful. 

As yet none of the men of the class have 
confessed Christ, though there 1s one military 
officer from another province who has been a 
Christian for a long time. 

Sun Hsien, with its temple-crested hills and 
its great religious fairs and pilgrimages, has 
much more than the average degree of wealth, 
intelligence and virtue. The people seem to 
take religion fairly seriously. They. have the 
most beautiful city in North Honan and much 
the best city wall. ; ey 

It was there that the Canadian mission- 
aries first preached the Gospel and there the 
first believers were gathered out of paganism. 
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During the week we went ten miles north 
of the city to a walled market town. We 
travelled by bicycle, or rather walked every- 
where and pushed our bicycles for there was 
a fierce head wind whenever we went out. 
Some evenings we had some three hundred 
people in the tent listening to the preaching. 


We were housed in a new, clean, little 
building that the parish councellors had put 
at our disposal. The county magistrate is a 
friend of ours from famine relief times and he 
had sent out word to the gentry to have us 
well looked after, so they put us up in the 
town hall, and were very hospitable and kind 
to us. Saturday evening Mr. Forbes and I 
had dinner with the magistrate in his yamen. 


If we can carry out this plan for four or 
five years, each assisting in preaching at 
another station for a few days each year, all 
our missionaries will get a good knowledge of 
the work over the whole field, and this will 
tend to keep evangelism in the foremost place 
in all our plans. 


I was pleased to hear of a church in Hunan 
giving a good subscription last autumn to 
assist the sufferers in the Japanese earth- 
quake. 


The Chinese pastor made a strong appeal 
to his congregation somewhat on this wise: 
‘‘that God had made three races of men from 
the dust of the earth. The first lot he put 
into the kiln and overbaked them a good 
deal and they turned out black. The next 
lot He consequently underbaked, and they 
came out white. The next lot were just fired 
sufficiently, and so came out human colour, 
and He saw that they were the best, and He 
loved them more dearly, and made more of 
them than of the first two lots. 


“The Japanese belong to the yellow race 
like the Chinese, and so are the favourites of 
Heaven, and therefore the Christians should 
be generous in helping their afflicted brethren.”’ 
He got a collection of $300, which he sent to 
Tokyo. 


IT have written Mr. Grant asking him to 
bring me out another tent so I can still have 
two bands at work after he comes back. 


I am feeling increasingly the difficulty of 
getting around my field either walking or 
bicycling, and at last I have screwed my 
courage to the sticking point and have asked 

Church, G—————, to give me a 


Ford ear. 


If that cast is unsuccessful, I shall have to 
try again in other waters, for I find my 
present methods of travel too exhausting and 
too prodigal of health. Twenty years ago I 
could take a tramp of over thirty miles with- 
out turning a hair, but I can’t do that now. 


The best answer to a critical and 
questioning generation which asks, “Are 
the Scriptures true?” is to point to Christ 
and say with Phillip, “Come and see.” It 
is Paul who says,. “I know” with a Greek 
word, implying “I have seen.—Lutheran. 


Young People’s Societies 


SOME W. M. S. TASKS. 
By Miss Mamig C. G. Fraser, Toronto. 


Sixty years ago, in the City of Montreal, 
a missionary seed was started. 


To-day, it is a great tree, it has a strong 
main trunk, called the Women’s Missionary 
Society. It has outspreading branches, 
named Provincials, Presbyterials, Auxili- 
aries, Affiliated C.G.I.T. (Canadian Girls 
in Training) Groups, and Mission Bands. 
And it has 95,931 leaves of all sizes, known 
as “members.” 


The soil in which the tree grew was love 
and prayer. 

The fruits of this tree are, gifts of time, 
thought and money. 

At first, these fruits were 
French, Indian and Supply work. 
what results? 


To-day, we have Home Schools for the 
children of our Protestant French-Canadian 
citizens in Quebec and give grants for twen- 
ty-four pupils at Pointe-aux-Trembles. 


We have about seven hundred boys and 
girls in our Indian Day School and Board- 
ing Schools, we have Indians girls as dele- 
gates to our Presbyterial Meetings, attend- 
ing High School, and three taking a Nurse- 
Housekeeper Course in one of our Hospi- 
tals. 

We have supplies valued, in 1922, at 
$50,810.36, a worthy contribution by girls 
as well as. “growns-ups” to our School 


used for 
With 


Homes, Home Mission Hospitals, Indian 
Boarding Schools, etc. 
*k K **k 
Then came a call overseas—to Central 


India, and then began the miracle story of 
our Educational, Evangelistic and Medical 
work in non-Christian lands. 


To-day, “India, where the gods teach 
that woman is lower than the beasts, has 
her public-spirited women, many of them 
graduates of Mission Schools, all of them 
under the influence of Christianity, who 
are leading in the uplift of her womanhood, 
and bringing about reforms in social laws.” 


The horizon broadened. Work was taken 
up in China with her four hundred millions 
of people. “To-day the most stable institu- 
tion in China is the Church, and the great- 
est figure which is being lifted up in every 
Province is Jesus Christ.” 


Our Women’s Missionary Society has hos- 
pitals, schools and evangelistic work in 
North Honan. Wei Hwei Hospital, open- 
ed this year, had the honour of starting the 
first class of Christian nurses to enter upon 
a four years’ course of training. 


In South China, Dr. Victoria Chung, a 
young Chinese girl, who was born in Vic- 
toria, B. C. and as a ward of the W.M.S. took 
her medical course in Toronto University, 
is now bringing help and healing to her own 
people in our “Marian Barclay Hospital,” 
Kong Moon. 


Formosa’s Jubilee is being celebrated by 
re-opening the hospital closed for many 
years for want of a doctor. Our Church has 
sent out Dr. Taylor, and our W.M.S. is 
sending, in September, Dr. Flora Gauld and 
two nurses, Miss Gretta Gauld and Miss 
Senior of London, England. Mrs Gauld is 
now on our staff, so the mother and two 
daughters are going back together. 


Korea is calling for a new Girls’ High 
School at Ham Heung. The present build- 
ing is old and dangerous, and 450 girls are 
crowded into a school intended for 90 pupils. 
$25,000.00 is needed. The W.M.S. has not 
the money. What finer gift could the girls 
of Canada make to the girls of Korea than 
a New High School? 

“Happy Childhood,” published in Shang- 
hai, the only S. S. paper for Chinese child- 
ren, has a circulation of 17,000 copies a 
month. It stimulates interest in its readers 
for children poorer than themselves. 


Both Formosa and Korea have a W. M. S. 
working for non-Christian women. 

Our task is to give to all these people the 
Bible and education and so help to bring 
the world into a truer brotherhood. 

*K * * 


In Canada, the fruit of the tree is seen 
in our fourteen Hospitals and Hospital 
Units throughout the West and in Northern 
Ontario; in our fourteen School Homes in 
Western Canada, where some three hun- 
dred children are being provided with a 
Christian home while attending public 
school. 

A Western superintendent says, “The 
greatest opportunity the W. M. S. has for 
National service is the School Home and 
the best opportunity is now.” 

Time fails to tell of the books and maga- 
zines we are sending to lonely places and 
lonelier young people. 


The Strangers Department shows us how 
to be kind to the newcomer, and the Social 
Service Department stresses the need of 
friendliness. ~ 


Great as our organization is, it will fail 
absolutely if we neglect individual effort 
or fail to put into practice the Golden Rule 
and to show to all who are strangers or in 
need the spirit of love and neighborliness. 
This is our task. 


The Children’s Record 


A MISSION HOSPITAL INCIDENT. 
By Dr. K. A. Baird, Honan. 


The other day an old man appeared in 
clinic hugging his tummy and pretending 
great pain. 

“Doctor, I don’t think this medicine is 
‘hot’? enough.” (exhibiting a bottle nearly 
empty.) “Please change it.” 


“But you got it only yesterday. How 
can you tell whether it is good or not?” 


“Oh, Doctor, my stomach is still sore.” 


“Didn’t you get the medicine only yester- 
day? What have you done with it all.” 


“My sickness was very great! I have 
‘eaten’ it all.” 


“But there was enough medicine there 
for a week. Were you not told how to take 
yt eae 

“Yes, but my pain was very severe.” (As 
a matter-of-fact there was evidence to show 
that it was not so very severe.) 

“How were you told to take the medi- 
cine?” 

“Two drams, 
meals.” 

“And you took enough medicine for a 
week, in one day!” 

“Yes, doctor, my stomach was very pain- 
ful! my sickness was very great!” 

It was explained that this was sometimes 


three times a day, after 


very dangerous, as some medicine is poison- 


ous in large quantities. 


He was given a day. to think it over, and 
came back next day and got his bottle fill- 
ed on the promise to follow the doctor’s 
instructions rather than his own theories. 


But doubtless he still thinks that “if a 
little is good, more is better.” 


A MISSIONARY STORY FROM INDIA. 

A very busy morning ! A voice at the door ! 
‘‘Missahib, Missahib ji.”’ 

“Oh, it is you, Naomi! Have you walked 
in all the way this morning? Come in; sit 
down and rest.” 

It was surprising how the tired look van- 
ished from the eyes of the little mother as 
she shifted the child in her arms and took 
the proffered chair. 

“Yes, missahib, I walked all the way. I 
brought you some eggs but I dropped them 
and they were all broken but these four. The 
next time I come I will bring you more. I 


wanted to bring you a hen, too, but I couldn’t 


manage it with both children.” 
“T should think not, Naomi,’’ replied the 
other. ‘‘You are far too generous.” 


Then turning the conversation: “How are 
the babies?”’ 


The little ones’ condition being duly °de- 
scribed, the main object of the visit then 
haltingly came out. 


‘‘“Missahib ji, I have something to tell you. 
You know, missahib, my husband and I only 
get about eight dollars a month, and with 
three children in school to clothe and the 
little ones at home to clothe and feed we can 
hardly make ends meet. And now I am 
between thirteen and fourteen dollars in debt 
and do not know how I shall ever pay it.’’ 


‘Perhaps, Missahib, you do not know that 
all my people are Hindus and that I am the 
only Christian among them. They have land 
and plenty of money. For several years they 
have wanted Sonica and have said they would 
do everything for her and give her a good 
marriage.”’ 


“But you would not think for a moment 
of letting them have her. She is such a bright, 
sweet child ! Think what it would mean now 
for her to go into a non-Christian home! It 
just cannot be, Naomi.” 


The mother looked down and sighed. “It 
is very hard for a mother to see her children 
lack food and clothes. Sonica is my best, 
missahib ji. She would have everything with 
them and I can give her nothing.”’ 


“But would you give her everything and 
take life itself away? You yourself have said 
that you have suffered much for the sake of 
Christ—have given up friends, home and 
comforts. Has it not been worth while, or 
are you sorry you have given these things up 
for Christ’s sake?’’ 


‘“Oh, no!”’ came the ready reply. “I’m not 
sorry—at least for my own sake. But what 
ean J do?”’ 


‘‘Well, you have never really starved, nor 
have any of your children. Can you not trust 
their future with God the same as you have 
done your own life?’’ 


“Think what a reproach it would be on 
Him if you were to do this! It would be the 


-same as to say, ‘Yes, I can trust my Heavenly 


Father to take care of me, but I can’t trust 
my children to His care.’ O Naomi, you surely 
do not mean it.’’ 


“Why, I hadn’t thought of it in that way.. 
You must be right, missahib ji. I was going 
to tell you that Sonica would not be back in 
school after vacation. But how can I say so 
now?” 

“Of course you will send her; we couldn’t 
get along without her. And just as God has 
taken care of you all thus far, so He will in 
the future days also.”’ 


Just then some one else interrupted and 
the mother departed with salaams, promising 
that Sonica should return with her sisters 
when the new school year began.—Waoman’s 
Missionary Friend. 
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INK STAINS OR LANDSCAPES. 


When Christine came home from boarding- 
school for the summer vacation, she brought 
her chum, Margaret, to spend a week with 
her. Margaret lived in a luxurious home of 
wealth. The Elmer home was an old-fashioned 
farm-house, comfortable but plain. 

Christine had been home searcely an hour 
before her mother heard her apologizing to her 
guest for the poor accommodations. It 
cheered her to notice that Margaret’s reply 
was only a-merry laugh, and a ‘‘Who cares!’’ 

But Christine kept on apologizing. Their 
piano was so old and scratched, she said that 
evening, when her tired father asked for some 
music. But Margaret played, and sang, too, 
some merry school songs, and then some old 
hymns. 

The next day, and all the days of Mar- 
garet’s visit, it was the same. Christine’s 
eritical eyes noticed, and pointed out, all the 
flaws in her home and surroundings. 

“We really ought to have a new carpet for 
this room,” she said the last day of Margaret’s 
stay. ‘‘This one wouldn’t be so bad if only 
Carl hadn’t spilled that ink. Mother just 
couldn’t get the stains out. = 

Before Margaret could reply, impulsive, 
warm-hearted fourteen-year-old Dorothy sud- 
denly jumped up, grabbed an arm of each 
girl, and turned them toward the door. 
Dorothy’s soul had been disturbed so often 
during the past week by her sister’s criticisms 
of her beloved home. 

““You’re wasting time,’ she said simply, 
“looking at ink-stains and worrying over 
them when you might be looking at landscapes 
like the one before you. Isn’t that enough to 
glorify your soul?”’ 


Then she fled, embarrassed because she had 
put into words one of her dreamy thoughts, 
and was afraid of being laughed at. 

The girls looked away across the fields of 
grain, across the river, a thread of shining 
silver, to the blue cloud-shadowed hills beyond. 
Christine’s cheeks reddened. For a long time 
the two girls stood there, silent. 

Then Christine apologized once more, this 
time for herself. ‘‘Dorothy is right,’’ she said 
humbly. “I haven’t given you a flawless visit 
by any means, have I? Well, if you will 
promise to forget: about my faultfinding, I will 
promise to try to train my eyes to see more 
landscapes in the future.’’ 

Ink-stains or landscapes—which do we see 
most often? The blue of the sky, or the dust 
in the road? Everything our eyes behold 
impresses its image on our minds. Are we 
taking care that only beautiful, worthwhile 
images shall be stored there. Are we looking 
for the good in our surroundings, instead of 
finding all manner of fault with them? 

As we study our companions, we may see 
traits in them that we do not like. But per- 
haps we haven’t looked long enough. There 
will be some things that we do like if we are 
determined to find them. 

‘‘Look for goodness, look for gladness, you 
will meet them all the while. If you bring a 
smiling visage to the glass, you meet a smile.”’ 
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NANNIE’S HALF-CROWN. 
A True Story of Eighty Years Ago. 


Nannie was left in charge while her master 
and mistress were on holiday. She was a 
young servant lassie, not long come from her 
Highland home to Greenock. 

Nannie had only half a crown, and her next 
pay-day was still a long way off. That night 
at the prayer meeting a special offering would 
be taken, and Nannie couldn’t make up her 
mind what to do. She thought of the new 
gloves she needed so badly, and of the little 
brooch she had wanted so long. 

When the meeting time came, she set out, 
still undecided, with the half-crown in her 
pocket; but when the old minister had fin- 
ished his opening prayer of praise and thanks- 
giving, Nannie was undecided no longer, and 
when the offering was taken, the half-crown — 
was dropped in cheerfully with a little prayer 
that it might be of use. 

Nannie went home and sat down by her 
kitchen fire, and if she thought with some 
regret of the new gloves and the little brooch, 
could one blame her? 

She was roused by a ring at the front door 
bell, and on answering it she found her mas- 
ter’s married son standing on the steps. 

“T’ve come to ask a favour, Nannie,” he 
said; ‘‘my wife and I are going out of town 
for a week, and we were wondering if you 
would keep some keys for us, and maybe take 
an oceasional look at the house just to see 
that everything is all right.”’ 

“That I will, gladly, Mr. John.”’ 

“Thank you, Nannie, you are always ob- 
liging,’’ pressing into her hand, along with 
the keys, a silver crown. ‘‘To buy a fairing, 
Nannie,” he called laughingly as he strode 
down the steps. 

Long years after, when Nannie was an old 
woman, no story delighted her grandchildren 
more than the one of how ‘‘Granny’’ gave her 
last half crown, and how God sent her double 
in return. 


“MY FATHER?’ 


A wealthy man had an only son who 
was deaf and dumb. He sent him to 
an Institution where the boy spent four 
years without interruption. During that 
time he learned to speak almost as well 
as if he were not so afflicted. 

When the son returned to his home, he 
stretched out his arms toward his father 
and said, with clear and distinct enuncia- 
tion. ‘‘My father.” 

The latter was almost overwhelmed, and 
later said: “If I live to be eighty, I will 
not forget the moment when I heard my 
boy say, ‘My father!’ ” 

Is it not sad to think how long it takes 
a man to acknowledge God’s relationship 
to him in the words, “My Father?” 

And what joy there must-be in heaven 
when a sinner learns so to say in truth!— 
Ex. | 
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THE STORY OF CHUNDRA LELA, 
AN INDIAN PRIESTESS. 


She was of a Brahman priestly family. 
Her father was rich and intelligent. Her 
mother an educated woman. 


At the end of her first cycle of seven years 
Chundra’s marriage took place. It had been 
arranged by the parents; neither bride nor 
bridegroom having had any choice in the 
matter. 


The second cycle of seven years here be- 
gan. For two years all went well. Sudden- 
ly came the greatest calamity in the life 
of an Indian girl, her husband died. Added 
to the sorrow was the superstition that 
she, the wife, in this life or in a previous 
one, must have committed some sin which 
had caused the death of her husband. 


In expiation of her supposed sin, she 
started on a long pilgrimage to Puri to 
worship at the shrine of Juggernaut. Her 
parents and slaves accompanied her. There 
were dangers on the way from disease and 
robbery. 

x * 

At this stage another great sorrow came 
into her life. In Puri, her father died. 
He called his daughter to his side when 
dying, and gave her particulars about her 
possessions and where necessary documents 
could be found. i 

With a sad heart, she, accompanied by 
her mother and servants, made her way 
back on foot direct to her home, taking 
special care of the keys passed her by the 
hand of her dying father. 


Why her young life should be so greatly 
burdened, for she was but thirteen years 
of age, greatly puzzled her. What great 
sin in this life, or in a former one, could 
she have committed to cause the death of 
her husband? 


Along with this problem was another one, 
“How could she accumulate merit enough 
to remove her guilt and earn peace.” 


Slowly the answer came to her. She 
must perform “Chardhom’’—she must make 
a great pilgrimage to the holy places of her 
faith at the four corners of India. That 
done, she would, she believed, find satis- 
faction. 

x ok 


Chundra Lela’s third cycle of seven years 
began when at fourteen she left home by 
night and by stealth. The old mother felt 
herself deceived and bereft forever of her 
daughter, but seldom has a young woman 
of such refinement and wealth, set out with 
so much determination, to work, to renounce 
or to suffer in the quest for a vision of God 
and spiritual peace. 

With Chundra were two other widows, 
who in return for services rendered, under- 
took the same pilgrimage. With girdle-bags 
of gold, and dressed as men, they avoided 
the beaten tracks, nor did they feel safe 
until out of Nepal and in British India. 


objective. 
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Monghyr was the first place of religious 
note visited; then Borjunath, then Gaya. 
At the latter place Chundra worshipped at 
nearly fifty shrines. 


With unsatisfied yearnings, she went on 
to Puri, where she did homage in the 
temple of Jaganath. Among the chief gods 
of India none excel Juggernaut in ugliness. 
But for the strong hand of the British law, 
mothers would still cast their children under 
the wide wheels of the heavy car which 
carries the idol. In Puri, money and time 
were spent in doing all that priests con- 
sidered sufficient. 

k * * 


Chundra Lela’s next objective was the 
temple of Rameshwar, in Madura. This 
meant a journey of about a thousand miles. 
Roadside shrines were, in her eyes, worthy 
of reverence. The whole way she traversed 
on foot, very occasionally hiring a country 
cart. 


On reaching Rameshwar Chundra wor- 
shipped with her usual earnestness; not 
one of the priest’s exactions did she omit. 


A great journey toward the northwest 
was then undertaken, with Dwaraka as its 
It must have meant another 
thousand miles. 


Space forbids an account hereof the story 
of Chundra’s experiences on the way, among 
the Bhils, a jungle people of the Satpura 
mountains. It was a marvel she escaped 
with her life, not to speak of her gold- 
laden girdle. : 


In a very large temple dedicated to the 
worship of Krishna, on arrival at Dwaraka, 
she went through her devotions, and her 
payments to the priests. 


Badrinath was the only remaining shrine 
to be visited to complete the “Chardhom.” 
She longed to face that journey, but dared 
not attempt it in monsoon weather. 


~ Restless as ever, she turned her face to 
Hurdwar, and in succession, paid her vows 
(also paid for her vows) at Agra, Muttra, 
Brindaband (Agra, second visit), Allah- 
abad, Benares, Ajudhia. Each place visited 
was chosen with the greatest care, and the 
great motive was to gain religious merit. 
a er 


The rainy season having ended the jour- 
ney to Badrinath was begun. She found 
the way very rough and cold, some 10,500 
feet above the sea! The cold, especially 
after the terrible heat of North India, was 
hard to bear. Her limbs were stiff and her 
feet bled. 


Not satisfied with getting to the sacred - 
spot, she must needs stay there about a 
week, worshipping in the temple of Vishnu, 
situated where “mother” Ganges is said 
to spring to life. 

Were snow-clad Badrinath and Kedranath 
mountains ever trod by a pilgrim who 
yearned more for cleansing from sin and a 
vision of God? Seven long years at least 
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she had spent in performing ‘“Chardhom.” 
No peace had come. j 

Back again to Benares, Chundra Lela 
now turned her weary feet, and from there 
pressed on to Raneegunge. In her journey 
there the assaults of thieves endangered not 
only her gold but her life. One of her 
maid-servants took ill with fever and died, 
and then the other maid, who had accom- 
panied Chundra for more than seven years, 
died of cholera. 

* * * 


Then came the darkest night in her life. 


Alone with her load! not merely the load of ' 
cooking utensils, but her sense of disappoint- 


ment that there had come to her no vision 
of God, no emancipation from sin. Long 
and expensive pilgrimages seemed futile and 
her religious books gave her no light. 


When despair was eclipsing hope, Chun- 
dra joined a band of pilgrims on their way 
to Puri. She engaged some of them to carry 
her goods and was thus helped as far as 
Midnapore. Performing “Chardhom” and 
getting back to this place must have meant 
6,000 miles of travel, mostly on foot. The 
time absorbed was seven years. 


The Rajah of Midnapore, hearing of 
Chundra, called for her, and, discovering 
her to be a very remarkable woman, invited 
her to become a religious teacher in his 
family. The women of his establishment 
taught her Bengali and Oriya, and in return 
they were taught Hindu. 


Little did she know that she would some 
day use these languages to proclaim the 
Savior whom she was unconsciously seek- 
ing. 

* * * 

For about three years she was in the 
Rajah’s family; when she herself persisted 
in leaving, many and valuable were the 
gifts with which she was freighted. | 


Through Raipur and Kassipur Chundra 


came to Raneegunge. Here she met a 
woman who undertook to initiate her into 
the life of an ascetic. Together they went 
to Berhampur, then to Mymemsingh. 


In that region, on a lonely bank of the 
Brahmaputra, her teacher left her to 
practice asceticism, and to then join her at 
Benares. Chundra stayed there alone for 
about seven years. 


When hope-and life were nearly gone 
Chundra abandoned her asceticism and 
wandered back to inhabited parts of the 
earth. For about seven more years her 
pilgrimages continued. 


The fourteen years last recorded were the 
most painful in Chundra’s quest. Her in- 
ventive brain devised means of bodily tor- 
ture to us almost unthinkable. She ate no 
meat, no grain; fruit only was her diet. 


Among the shrines of Bengal and Assam 
she wandered and worshipped. During days 
of the hottest months she would sit in the 
sun, surrounded by five fires; and through 
the nights she would stand on one leg. At 
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other times she would sit in water up to 
the neck from midnight to dawn. 


Those were long nights and days for Chun- 
dra. She was generally unapproachably 
filthy, this being part of her penance. Now 
devising some new form of bodily torture, 
but always in quest.of God and peace was 
this poor women. 

x ok Ok 


It was at this time that she first heard 
the names of Jesus the God of those white 
people who lived in Calcutta. 

It was at this time, too, she began to 
suspect that the priests were deceivers. She 
took steps to prove their pretensions and -~ 
was disgusted to learn how they stooped to 
the meanest trickery and falsehood to 
deceive the ignorant and secure money. 


Small wonder that at the end of this cycle 
of fourteen years, her experiences wrung 
from her the testimony, ‘‘There, I have done 
and suffered all that could be required of 
mortal, god or man, and yet without avail.” 


Disgusted with Hinduism, she pressed 
onto Saugor, by way of Calcutta, “to 
formally finish with ascetism. She then 
turned her face to Midnapur, by way of 
Calcutta. 

Wheels work within wheels. It was 
through Chundra’s interest in a little girl 
that she first met Christian teachers and 
learned of Jesus Christ. That led her to 
take an interest in the Bible and to a close 
study of its teaching. 


Her attendance at a Christian service for 
the first time; her presence in a class in 
the Sunday-school which followed; her 
desire for baptism; her prompt decision to 
abandon her idols; and her baptism—all 
form a beautiful story. Chundra was 
thirty-six years of age at the time of her 
conversion. 

Chundra had learned the inability of Hin- 
duism to take away sin and guilt; the im- 
potence of Hindu Scriptures to give guid- 
ance; the immoral, mercenary, and deceitful 
character of Hindu priests; the helplessness 
of idols; and the uselessness of long and ex- 
pensive pilgrimages—these were the paths 
along which she had come in a fruitless 
search for a vision of God and peace. Her 
soul was restless until she rested in Christ. 


Her years of weary searching help us to 
understand, in small measure, her aban- 
donment when she gave away her idols, 
saying, “There is nothing in Hinduism, or 
I would have found it.” 

To tell how Chundra Lela spent the re- 
mainder of her life would be too long a 
story. She traversed many times the chief 
marts of commerce, and the most popular 
shrines of Hinduism in Orissa, Bengal, 
United Provinces, and Assam. 

This time she was not seeking peace, but 
preaching it. With compasses and a map 
of India, I have approximated that Chundra, 
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as a Christian preacher, travelled 5,000 
miles, mostly on foot. 
2 * * 


I remember she was present at a conven- 
tion in Midnapore which I attended. She 
sat as long as she could and then disap- 
peared. The session had become tedious, 
and to her seemed a waste of time. 


Leaving word with her friends, she said 
that she preferred to go into the city and 
preach Christ to the women and children. 
That incident was an index to her life. 
That was her business, nothing else. 


I met her in Calcutta a few years ago, 
and I shall never forget her face. It re- 
vealed spiritual refinement, peace, deter- 
mination, persistence. Nor shall I forget 
the company who especially came to meet 
her. There were present missionaries, high 
government officers, Christian converts— 
they had come to see this miracle of grace. 


She visited her brothers in Nepal. One 
of them lay dying. Through Chundra’s in- 
fluence he found Christ. 


Every possible care was bestowed on 
Chundra “Lela by the mission to which she 
belonged from the time of her conversion. 
A large amount of freedom was accorded 
he rbecause of her strong character. Her 
one object was to tell of her struggles to 
secure peace and the greatness of the trea- 
sure found in Jesus Christ. 


Days of physical weakness came apace. 
Her mind and spirit were keener than ever. 
She envied those who were young because 
life was all before them in which to tell 
of the Savior. 

To a newly arrived lady missionary, she 
said:—“I am old and whitehaired. You are 
young. Love the people of Bengal and 
preach to them Jesus Christ.” 


What wonder, when her last hours came, 
and more than 70 years had been lived, that 
Chundra Lela should say: “I have no fear. 
All is bright before me.” Perfect love had 
cast out fear. There was light at eventide. 
Her light grew more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

God’s method of transforming India is 
through such Christians as Chundra Lela. 
But girls of India about Christ, so that they 
girls of India about Christ, so that they 
may be workers among their own people, 
and dimes and dollars are needed to send 
to India those who will go. If you cannot 
go yourself, you can help to send others. 
Ex. 


When I told him of. our financial situation 
last year he said he would gladly give his 
services free for the remainder of the year. 
It is this kind of sacrifice on the part of 
Indians that makes us feel that the Spirit of 
God is at work. 


Remember us all in your prayers, and 
accept our thanks for all your help. 


tin £8 
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~ “CHRISTIAN BOYS’ VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 


By Rev. T. Bucuanan, Principat. 
Rasalpura, Mhow, India 


To Our Supporters In CANADA OF Boys 
Heri :— 


The past year was one of many trials for 
our whole work in Central India. Owing to 
lack of funds at home the Foreign Mission 
Board sent us word in March that our esti- 
mates for 1923 had to be reduced. That 
meant that we had spent three months of our 
estimate, and we had to cut very heavily for 
the other nine months. 


Our school estimate was cut by about two 
thousand dollars, and it was with the strictest 
economy, reducing our staff, reducing sal- 
aries, ete., that we got through. It was im- 
possible for us to admit all the boys who 
applied for admission, and so our work 
suffered. 


However, ‘in spite of it all we are most 
thankful to God for His goodness. He has 
ndeed blessed us. 

* * * 


The conduct of the boys has been very good 
throughout the year, as has also been the 
spirit of the whole staff. We have ten on the 
staff now and they have done good work. 


Our school results have been highly satis- 
factory during the year. In our Sunday 
School examinations two of the boys got 
medals and a large number got Bibles. 


Our School took part in the Central India 
School Sports this year. There were eleven 
schools competing and we took fourth place, 
got two medals, two or three seconds, and 
several thirds. 


You will appreciate this more when you 
know that our school has an enrolment of 160 
and many of the other competing schools had 
as many as 1,000 students on the roll. 


It was splendid to see our Christian boys 
take part in the sports with the non-Chris- 
tians, and hold up their end so well. We are 
hoping and praying that these boys may 
Sil He to be jek men, and that they may 
run the race wi atlence and fight th ( 
fight of faith. se 

* * * 

There are a number of things we need for 
our school. A small organ would be a great - 
help to us. It.is too bad that we are without 
one. . 

Our hostels are in very poor shape. They 
were put up about twenty years ago. The 
walls are mud and brick and it is a wonder 
they have stood so long. 

It seems almost impossible to.ask for funds 
for new buildings when money is so scarce ° 
and we are faced with letting our workers go. 
Our kitchen is very small and not well suited 
for our work. A good swimming tank would 
be a great help to us. Keeping the boys clean 
and healthy is one of our important tasks. 

. We are very fortunate in having a fine 
Indian Christian doctor visit our school three 
times a week, or when ever we need him. 
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A YOUNG HERO. 


One afternoon, almost a century and a half 
ago, three lads were idling along a country 
lane in Ireland. ; 

“Come on, let’s go swimming,” said one. 

“CQ, yes,” chimed in the second, tossing up 
his cap into the air. “Come on, Arthur. You 
haven’t any objections, have you?”’ 

The lad called Arthur, a blue-eyed, freckled- 
faced fellow with a shock of brown hair that 
half covered his high forehead, hesitated 
briefly before he answered. 

“No, I haven’t any objections, and I think 
a swim would do us all good, but we promised 
old man Goodhue that we would hoe his 
garden for him, and should keep our word.”’ 

“Oh, come on, don’t be a mnny, Arthur. 
As if you, an earl’s son, would hoe a poor 
man’s garden.” 

“But we promised,” replied Arthur, “and 
besides, he is an old soldier, and I mean to be 
a soldier, too, and a soldier must always do 
his duty.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw; as if it was your duty to care 
for an old man’s garden. I am going to the 
river.”’ 

“And I am going to keep my word. I 
can have my swim afterwards.” 

“Well, I wish you joy in your task,” shouted 
the others, as they kept on their course to the 
swimming hole, where the boys of Dublin 
School were used to take their weekly swim. 

The boy called Arthur turned in at the 
rustic gate of a poor cottage, where an old 
man with a crutch and a wooden leg greeted 
him. 

“Well, you have not forgotten the old 
soldier. Some boys would.” 

“T try to keep my word on all occasions, 
and I could not forget a man who lost his leg 
at Culloden.” 

The old man gazed at the proud face and 
erave eyes of the boy, and something that he 
saw there made him say, ‘‘My lad, you will 
be a great man some day.” 

The boy’s face flushed. Praise from an old 
soldier was very pleasant. 

“But | want to be a great soldier, like Marl- 
borough.” 

‘Well, if you are a soldier you will be great, 
too. Determination, hard work and faith- 
fulness to duty will help any one to succeed,”’ 

With these encouraging words lingering In 
his ear, the boy stripped off his coat and vest 
and went to work. It was toil he was un- 
accustomed to, and before an hour’s time his 
hands were sore. But he worked on with a 
brave spirit till the task was done. 

* * * 


That very afternoon that same young stu- 
dent, Arthur, as he was returning from his 
belated swim in the river, showed himself a 
hero of another kind. rales: 

A carriage, driven by a coachman 1n livery, 
was dashing along one of the streets of Dublin. 
Suddenly the leading horse took fright. In 
the driver’s attempt to hold in the frantic 
steeds, one of the reins snapped, and the 
coachman sat dazed and helpless in his seat. 

A glimpse of a young girl’s face, pale with 
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terror, and that of a middle-aged gentieman, 
evidently her father, and the frightened, tear- 
ing horses, and the heavy coach lurching 
dangerously from side to side, was enough to 
set young Arthur’s feet aflying. 

Darting swiftly across the street, the lad 
rushed out in front of the galloping horses. 
A leap like that of a bloodhound, and he had 
the frightened animals by the bridle. 

He was lifted from his feet, but he clung 
like grim death. He could not be shaken off. 
Dragged forcibly along, he did not relinquish 
his grasp, and at last succeeded in checking 
their mad pace. 

In a few minutes more they came to a halt, 
and.as the coachman and outriders sprang to 
the ground, the coach door opened and the 
eray-haired gentleman and the girl alighted. 
The gentleman said in surprise: 

“Why, if this is not my friend, Lord Mor- 
ington’s son! You have saved our lives and 
proved yourself a hero. I am Lord Longford, 
and this is my daughter, Catherine Pakenham. 

“Young man, I predict great things for you. 
England will not hold your fame,” and as he 
marked the lad’s flashing eyes he placed his 
hands upon the boy’s head as if pronouncing 
a benediction, ‘“‘and dying, you will sleep with 
England’s great men.’’ 

These words all came true, for young Arthur 
became the great Duke of Wellington, field 
marshal, conqueror of Napoleon, and peer of 
the realm, who was accorded honors beyond 
those given to any other of England’s heroes. 

Great victories were to be his, great honors 
and moments of supreme exaltation, but never 
in a life that was destined to touch the summit 
of earthly glory did he show greater manhood 
than in keeping his word with Master Good- 
hue, nor did he ever perform a braver deed 
than when he saved the life of his future w.fe 
at the risk of his own.—Ez. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


This friend was a tame stag tiat belonged 
to a lady living near Manila, in the Philip- 
pine Islands. He was a great pet and allowed 
to roam around at his will. 


The ponies did not have the same freedon. 
When they were taken out, they must be tied. 


One day, the man who fed the ponies tel 
one of them with a very short rope, and thea 
Seabee) put its buneh of hay beyond its 
reach. 


The poor little beast strained in vain at 
its rope to reach his meal. His owner, watch 
ing from the window, was about to go to his 
help, when she saw the stag standing by, 
taking in the situation. She waited to see 
what would happen. 


The stag soon found a way out of the diffi- 
culty. He bent his proud head, lifted part — 
of the hay on his antlers, and put it down 
under the pony’s nose, 


Then’ he went back for more; in a few 
minutes the grateful little pony had its full 
meal before him, and was making a hearty 
breakfast.—T he Outlook. 


Life and Work 
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THE FACTS OF THE GOSPEL. 
By Rev. Cuarence E. Macartney, D.D. 
Moderator of General Assembly, U.S.A. 


When the apostles chose a successor to 
Judas, Peter outlined the qualifications for an 
apostolic witness to Christ, saying that he 
must be one of the number who had been with 
Christ and the apostles and who could bear 
witness to the facts of Christ from the time 
of the baptism of John to the time of His 
ascension into heaven. 


In witnessing to Christ they related the 
great facts which constituted His life and 
personality. The great evidential fact of the 
resurrection was the principal fact to which 
they appealed, but only as a fact which bore 
witness to His divine sonship, His incarnation, 
His atonement for sin. 


If one were to compare samples of the pop- 
ular preaching of today with the preaching of 
the first witnesses as contained in the New 
Testament, the thing that would strike one 
would be this:—That first preaching declared 
the great facts of Christ and His gospel and 
explained to men the meaning of those facts. 

But the preaching of to-day often ignores 
completely the great facts, or, if it deal with 
them, labors hard to give them some new ex- 
planation, as if the old interpretations had 
been found wanting. 

As for the selection of the facts of Christ 
which are worthy of recital, there seems to be 
a tendency to feel that men to-day are better 
judges than were the men who first preached 
the Gospel to the world. 
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But what fact of Christ, from the fact of His 
incarnation by the mode of the virgin birth 
to the fact of His coming again, can be re- 
garded as irrelevant or non-essential? 


By what process and authority have we 
today come to know better what facts of 
Christ are suited for a lost world than those 
men to whom Christ first committed the 
Gospel? 

There can be no Christianity which is not 
founded upon granite fact. You can not dis- 
sociate the Christian doctrines from the great 
historic facts upon which they are based. 

His holiness and sinlessness are not real to 
us unless His miraculous conception and birth 
are facts. 

His right to be our Redeemer is not estab- 
lished unless His victory over sin in His temp- 
tation is a fact. 

The forgiveness of our sins through faith in 
Him is not established unless it is a fact that 
Christ not only died on the cross, but died as 
God’s great Sacrifice for sin, the sinner’s sub- 
stitute, that he might bring us to God. 


' 


The first witnesses to Christ declared the 
facts and built their doctrines on the facts. 
They never took the position that even if 
some of the facts were found to be no facts, 
still there was a real and indestructible value 
remaining in Christianity. 

On the contrary, they would have said of 
all the great facts of Christ, what Saint Paul 
said of one great fact:—‘‘If Christ be not risen 
from the dead, then is our preaching vain and 
your faith also is vain.” 


Back of the New Testament lies that one 
great purpose: that men might be sure as 
to the facts. “In order that thou mightest 
know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein thou has been instructed,’’ wrote 
Luke in the prologue of his gospel; and what is 
true of the Gospel of Luke is true of every 
book in the New Testament. 


These things are written because Chris- 
tianity rests upon certain facts, and these 
facts are recorded in order that sinners might 
know that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing in Him they might have 
life eternal. 

7K * * 


It may have the sound of superior piety 
when men say that they are not interested in 
the discussion over the facts of the Gospel; 
such as the virgin birth, the sacrificial mean- 
ing of the death of Christ on the cross, ete., 
and that their faith stands in the far higher 
ground of fellowship with the living Christ. 
But when men say this what they really are 
seuine is that their faith is not the Christian 
alth. 


The great need of the Christian Church to- 
day is to recover itself from the growing in- 
difference as to those facts which give us 
Christianity. 

We need a great floodtide of revival in the 
facts of the Gospel and in the New Testament 
interpretations of those facts. 


It is not enough to say that we ourselves 
neither doubt them nor deny them. The great 
test 1s, Do we feel them? Do we feel their 
immense significance? Do we thrill with joy 
as we declare them to the world? 


Do we have the same confidence that these 
first witnesses did that in these facts and in 
the doctrines based thereon there is power 
to redeem a lost world? 


A church which nineteen hundred years 
after Christ came and died and rose again is 
not quite sure as to the facts, or hesitates to 
declare those facts to the world, lest they 
come into conflict with some favorite fact or 
principle or prejudice of the world, is a church 
whose voice will soon be drowned on the 
screaming hurricane of time.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


° 
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THROUGH BITTERNESS TO JOY. 
A Scottish Story Founded on Fact 


“Hush, dear,’ said the Biblewoman, as she 
laid her hand on the head of a young woman 
who was sobbing bitterly. “I did not know 
that matters were so bad as all that between 
you and your husband.”’ 

“Oot every nicht, as sune as he’s had his 
tea, an’ leaves me wi’ the three bairns, and 
when he dis come hame at a’ ’oors 0’ 
nicht,, he’s ne’er sober.”’ 

“Well, Katie, no doubt you are finding life 
very hard, but pray to God and He will help 
you to bear it.”’ 

‘‘Bear it! Pray tae God! What hae I dune 
that I should hae got a man like that? What 
dis God care for me with the kin’ 0’ man I’ve 
got; but I mean tae leave him and work for 
the three bairns.”’ 

* * * 

“You are talking very foolishly, Katie. 
You took one another for better or worse, and 
no doubt Tom is not perhaps what he ought 
to be, and you might have got a better hus- 
band, but it is part of God’s purpose. He has 
given T'om into your charge, to help to redeem 
him and so make him fit for His Presence.’’ 

“God has His plan for every one, and this 


is His for you. The back is always made for. 


the burden, and in years to come you will 
reap your reward. God never forgets those 
who do His will.” 

“Worgie me, Miss Galbraith, I hae never 
lookit at it in that licht afore, an’ if God 
helps me I’ll try and dae ma duty by Tom.” 

“That is right, Katie. I will come soon 
again.” 

Katie pondered over the advice. ‘‘God’s 
purpose.” How these two words haunted 
her! Kneeling with her children around her, 
she prayed earnestly to God and asked for 
His help and guidance to enable,her to bear 
with her husband’s imperfections. 

This was the turning-point in her life, and 
when she rose a great peace came into her 
heart. 

* * * 

Years passed. A great sorrow came to her. 
She lost her two youngest children, little 
girls, in one week, through fever which hap- 
pened to be raging. Her remaining child was 
a boy called Hugh. 

For a time his children’s death sobered 
Tom, and his wife’s hopes revived, but to her 
disappointment he drifted back to his old 
ways, and her only hope was in her son. 

At fourteen Hugh was a clever lad, and his 
one ambition was to be a minister. Katie 
resolved that he should have his desire. He 
studied long and hard at the teaching pro- 
fession in Dundee, until it was time for him 
to go to Edinburgh University. 

Bright and cheery letters came from Edin- 
burgh. He became a student missionary in a 
ebhureh, which helped him, so that he was no 
longer a burden on his mother. 

Things were brightening for her also at 
home. It had always been her custom to 
attend the church of which she was a member, 
every Sunday evening. She had often invited 
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her husband to accompany her, but the 
answer she always got was, “‘I hae nae notion 
o’ kirks; gang yersel.”’ 

Great was her astonishment one Sunday 
evening to hear him say, “‘I’ll gang wi’ ye 
the nicht, Katie, if ye dinna mind.” 

“A’ richt, Tom, ye’re welcome,”’ and they 
both set out together, the first time for years. 

A great change came over Tom, and one 
night when Katie, who had been out shop- 
ping, came in he was reading the Bible. God 
was surely answering her prayers at last, and 
a feeling of joy took possession of her. 

One day Tom had been working out in the 
rain, and when he came home at night he had 
a bad cough. Throughout the night he be- 
came worse, and in the morning the doctor. 
pronounced ‘it pneumonia. For weeks he was 
unable to rise from his bed; and when he 
did, he was a shadow of his former self. His 
dissipated life told upon him, and he never 
seemed to recover his former strength. 

Seated in his arm-chair one afternoon, Tom 
suddenly caught hold of Katie’s toil-worn 
hand and said: 

“Katie, I haena been the man I ocht tae 
hae been tae ye, lassie; ye hae been a wife in 
a thoosand, and mony a time this last week 
or twa a® my shortcomings and unkindnesses 
hae risen up afore me, an’ yet you never yince 
upbraided me. Hoo did you pit up wi’ it a’ ?” 
and tears ran down his face. 

“God helpit me, Tom. There wis a time 
when I made up my mind tae leave ye, but 
God preventit me. His purpose wis tae help 
me tae lead ye tae Hissel, and, Tom, if I 
hadna dune whit He wantit an’ left ye tae 
gae yer ain roads, I could never hae said my 
prayers or lookit forrit tae the time when I 
wad meet my Maker face tae face.”’ 

“You'll no hae this tae dae lang, Katie, 
T’ll sune be awa, bit I hae been wonderin’ 
whit’s tae become o’ ye when I’m gane.”’ 

“Dinna worry aboot that, Tom; God will 
look efter me, as He aye does tae them that 
trust in Him,”’ she replied. 

““Hev ye sent for Hughie?”’ 

“‘T expect him the nicht.” 

‘“Hoo lang is it afore he passes his final 
examination?”’ 

“Next year.” 

“T wad hae likit fine tae hae seen him a 
minister, bit it is no tae be. He’ll be able tae 
look efter you then, Katie.’’ 

Hugh came that same night, and he 
searcely left his father’s bedside. Two days 
later the end came. 

Hugh became a minister, got a country 
chureh, and installed his mother as mistress 
of the manse.—A bridged from “The Record of 
the U.F. Church of Scotland.”’ 


THE BETTER COUNTRY. 


The sign of a pilgrim on the Christian trail 
is that he is looking for something better. 
The Book says he is seeking a country, a 
better country, a heavenly country. He has 
within him the everlasting pull of the higher 
things. He proceeds from character to char- 
acter, and there is no end to that.—Ez. 


th wee 
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TESTIMONIES TO THE BIBLE. 


“Tyo you not remember me?” asked a ° 


Spanish officer of a colporteur in Madrid. 
“Tt was at Cartagena. Five of us officers 
were sitting round a table in a cafe when 
you came in offering your books for sale. 


“T bought the Gospels and read them fre- 
quently. In the life of Jesus Christ I find 
the answer to a question you asked me that 
day, “Where will you spend eternity?” 

“So you can now answer that question?” 
said the colporteur. 

“With the knowledge gained by the read- 
ing of the Gospels, I think I can; their 
teaching is good; but like Paul, I feel 
forces striving in me to turn me back again 
to the world.” 

“But tell me,’ said the colporteur, 
“what passage in the Gospels has spoken 
most strongly to your soul?” 

“T think,” replied the officer, “the parable 
of the fig-tree that only brought forth 
leaves. It showed me that it is one thing 
to be called a Christian by men and quite 
another to be really a Christian in truth 
and deed.” 


eee arte 


In Venezuela, missionary and colporteur 
had vainly tried to induce a certain man 
to purchase a Bible. 


At last he reluctantly bought one; not to 
read it, but to get rid of his tormentors. 


The book remained for several months 
at the bottom of his trunk. 


Turning over the contents of the trunk 
one day he came across the Bible again, 
and casually opened and read some of it. 
The message caught his attention, and 
finally led to his conversion. 


Later on he became one of the colporteurs 
of our Society in Venezuela and for three 
years did excellent service. 


His Christian character and outstanding 
ability led to his taking a course of studies 
for the ministry, and last March, in the 
Caracas Presbyterian Church, where he 
had been a member since his conversion, 
he was ordained to the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 


* * x 


“Last Friday (writes a colporteur) I 
visited the barracks of the Persian Cossacks, 
and when showing my books, a soldier of 
about forty years of age approached, took 
a Bible from my hand and after examining 
it said: 

“This book is very useful for men to read 
because the life of man is revealed in it 
and every man who reads it can see himself 
and be eventually led into the right way, 
as happened to me. 

“Some years ago I was a robber. One 
day I bought a Bible from a Christian col- 
porteur. During winter when the nights were 
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too cold for me to go out, I opened the book 
and began to read here and there. 

“T read the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, 
then I came to the passage in St. Luke 
(xxiii. 82-48) about the robbers who were 
crucified with Christ. 


These verses showed me that at last I 
must repent and confess my sins, but when 
ee: that “at last” be, and when would I 

ie? 

“Those questions I asked, and came to 
the conclusion that as I did not know the 
day of my death, it was necessary to repent 
at once, so I confessed my sins and left off 
robbing. 

_ And now I testify that there is no book 
in the world so useful to men as this book, 
for it shows them their true state and the 
way of salvation.” 

* * * 


A young Brahmin pandit in India told a 
missionary that ever since he had read the 
Gospel his innermost soul had been shaken, 
and he had lost faith in the Hindu religion. 


The missionary lent him four Gospels and 
the greater part of Acts. 


“Asked about the painted stone in his 
yard, the pandit said: “This stands there 
still, but in a few days it will have to go 
because I have lost all confidence in such 
absurd things.” 

At one place a young Hindu confessed to 
the evangelist that he made daily use of the 
Bible and a copy of the Imitation of Christ. 
“Preach to our people about Christ,” he said. 
“Don’t be afraid. It is Christ that India 
needs.” 

In an Indian city an aged Moslem who 
became possessed of a Bible twelve years 
ago was recently baptized. The Bible was 
presented to a Christian servant probably 
fifty years ago by a lady missionary in Cal- 
cutta. 

About twenty years ago it came into the 
hands of a Moslem, and eventually was giv- 
en, almost thrown, to this old man. Be- 
fore he came for instruction he had learnt 
several portions of it by heart.—The Bible 
in the World. 


TRUTH AND LIBERTY. 


The children of God are called to liberty, 
and they must ever be vigilant lest they be 
entangled with the yoke of bondage. 

If in any case two bodies of Christians, 
through close association, full agreement and 
natural growth, come together with peace and 
unanimity, that is well and may be profitable. 

But when the union is simply a splitting off 

of a part of one body to enlarge another, such 
unions have never done well, and can not be 
called Christian, and should be avoided. 
. When a union of organization is accom- 
plished by suppression of truth and testi nony, 
it destroys men and dishonors God.—Phila- 
delphia ‘‘Presbyterian.”’ 


World Wide 


CURING THROUGH EMPLOYMENT. 
By Rev. Dr. J. G. SHrarer, D.D. 


To Tur REcorpD. 


“What a unique idea!’’ exclaimed a lady, 
holding up a long music-case of soft brown 
leather exquisitely modelled and ornamented. 
It was one of a number of articles she had 
found on exhibition at a recent convention in 
Toronto. 


The design of the music-case was no more 
unique than its history had she but known. 
The music-case represented the last healing 
touch that had translated’ a man from a long 
convalescence to the beginning of normal 
life at home again. 


Like many others in hospital, the patient 
had found himself disabled, stiff joints making 
his hands almost useless, and discouragement 
with his lack of progress had discoloured all 
his thoughts of the present and the future 


Then Occupational Therapy (work-cure) 
was introduced into the hospital. Instead of 
being told to try to straighten and bend his 
fingers several times a day, he was now given 
a tool that fitted his hand comfortably and 
was shown how to transform the top of an old 
cigar box into a toy. 


With the carving his grasp strengthened and 
his joints became more obedient. Life grew 
interesting and he found himself quite un- 
expectedly beginning to get well. 


The music-case was the last of twenty 
articles he had finished—the last and most 
difficult. 


Each of the twenty had cost him effort; 
each of the twenty had helped him to exercise 
his hands as they ought to be exercised; each 
had aided in effecting a cure. 


In Canada occupational therapy was first 
introduced formally in military hospitals. It 
has more recently been extended to a few 
civilian hospitals. It continues to be extended 
as the benefits of the system are recognized. 


For not only is it of value in limbering up 
stiff joints. It is also a most important factor 
in relieving nervous and mental disabilities. 
It has been pointed out that all up-to-date 
mental hospitals should have Occupational 
Therapy Departments. 


It is useful also in children’s hospitals. 


Patients who have heart trouble benefit by 
it. The sanitorium finds it a valuable aid in 
ensuring contentment to the tuberculous 
patient whose frame of mind plays an un- 
usually important role in his recovery. 


In Ontario alone there are thirteen different 
hospitals which have adopted the principles 
of Occupational Therapy to their own special 
needs. 


In Toronto there are two Curative Work- 
shops also, recently established, to which 


physicians may send patients to engage in a 
particular type of occupation prescribed to- 
wards their recovery. 


Here patients may work and learn in groups 
and enjoy the pleasant companionship of 
others whose interests correspond with their 
own. 


Those who ean go to the Curative Work- 
shop consider themselves more fortunate than 
the patients who are confined to their own 
homes, although the latter too, may profit by 
Occupational Therapy under the supervision 
of a visiting aide. 


Each man who has benefitted by his work, 
whether in hospital, workshop or home, has 
become an enthusiastic missioner for the 
gospel of Occupational Therapy. 


JOHN SMITH OF DEMERARA. 


Note—Demarara isin British Guiana, and 
isnow one of our West India Mission fields.— 


In Demerara, black men and white men 
have recently been celebrating the centenary 
of one who, just a hundred years ago, was 
sentenced to death by an embittered court- 
martial, amid the cheers of the Europeans 
who were present, and the despairing groans 
of the negroes who were outside. 


The condemned man was John Smith, a 
young missionary of the London Missionary 
Society to the black slaves of Demerara, and 
the erime for which he was ordered to the 
seaffold was that he taught the slaves to 
read—thereby fostering discontent and in- 
surrection. 


Ere the infamous sentence could be carried 
into effect John Smith ‘‘was not, for God took 
him. 
also is the glory: and today men thank God 
for the glory and all that has sprung there- 
from. \ 

a 

This centenary recalls the long fight waged 
in Britain for the overthrow of slavery, and 
indicates something of the cost at which vic- 
tory was won. 

There were two stages in the struggle, the 
first being reached in 1807, when the Slave 
Trade was forbidden in every British Colony. 
This meant that no new slaves could be im- 
ported: but the slaves who were already there 
remained in slavery. 

Their value accordingly rose with every 
year. Each man-slave was worth some £70, 
and the whites in Demerara, as elsewhere, set 
themselves to oppose any influence that might 
endanger the continuance of their now doubly 
valuable slave-labour. 

Christian missionaries were particularly sus- 
pected. They could not well be excluded from 


”” But the shame is writ in history, as. 


Avucust, 1924 


the Colony for there were many freed negroes 
there who had the undeniable right to worship 
freely; nor could the slaves be openly for- 
bidden the privilege of worshipping, without 
the certainty of interference from Britain. 


* * * 


But every obstacle was put in the way, and 
with special stringency the law was enforced 
ee forbade any teaching of the slaves to 
read. 


“Tf ever you teach a negro to read,” said 
Governor Murray to John Smith on his arrival 
in 1817, ‘and I hear of it, I will banish you 
from the Colony immediately.”’ 


“Tt is impossible to teach slaves to read, 
without making them free,’’ was the declara- 
tion of the planters: and another equally 
frank axiom was, ‘It is dangerous to make 
slaves Christians, without giving them their 
liberty.” 

Both statements were entirely true, and 
they make it easy to understand the ruthless 
hostility of the planters and the local Govern- 
ment towards John Smith and his work. 


He preached, but he loyally abstained from 
teaching to read. 


Yet, somehow, in growing numbers the 
slaves learned to read, and as many as two 
thousand of them eagerly drank in the Gospel 
as declared by the young missionary. 


Truly, they needed it sadly, for their lot 
was pitiful, and as a general rule the treat- 
ment meted out to them was oppressive and 
harsh to a degree. 


Smith’s letters helped to quicken the con- 
sciences of good men in Britain and_ rouse 
them to vigorous protest, with the result that 
in May, 1823, Parliament adopted a series of 
resolutions for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slaves, and their gradual prepara- 
tion for freedom. 


Ei A ee 2 


To Demerara these resolutions went out, 


and also a covering letter which named def- 
initely two reforms which were to be im- 
mediately put in force, the very idea of which 
roused fierce opposition throughout the 
Colony. 


- The two reforms were these: that women 
should no longer be flogged, and that nine 
hours in the field should be the limit of a 
slave’s daily labour! 


Foolishly, as well as criminally, the orders 
from Britain were kept hidden from the 
negroes, but gradually they leaked out and 
their meaning got exaggerated. Immediate 
liberation of the slaves was said to have been 
ordered by the King, and the Governor was 
refusing to act. 


So the slaves acted on their own account. 
There was a rising, in which no white’s blood 
was shed, followed by a suppression in which 
hundreds of negroes died: and John Smith 
was arrested, imprisoned, tried, and con- 
poms to death, for complicity in the out- 

reak. 
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The whole proceedings were a travesty of 
law and justice, and judgment was in glaring 
opposition to the facts. 


“Tt was the influence of John Smith,” de- 
elared the Church of England chaplain, 
‘which alone had prevented a dreadful effu- 
sion of blood.”’ 


But when passion and self-interest hold the 
reins the result is always injustice and sin. 
so it was in Demerara one hundred years ago. 


Yet by dying, this martyr soul proved more 
potent for good than had he lived for long 
years. 


When tidings of the tragedy reached Bri- 
tain, the whole country rang with his name. 
Slavery in its lurid horrors was unveiled, its 
debasing influence on the white man, as well 
as its cruel wrongs to the black, was plainly 
revealed. 


The heart of Christian Britain was stirred, 
and in 1834 there came that glorious con- 
summation for which John Smith had worked 
and prayed and suffered, and died—the Abo- 
lition of Slavery throughout the British 
Empire. 

x OK OK 

Many had worked for this through long 
and strenuous years, whose names are now 
written in every history of our nation, and 
among them the name of John Smith is en- 
titled to an honourable place. 


“To nurture this system of slavery,’ he 
wrote in one of his letters, ‘‘is a foul blot on 
the British character, which every lover of his 
OES should dedicate his whole life to 
efface.”’ 


To his words his death put the seal. ‘His 
blood,” declared Henry Brougham in the 
House of Commons, ‘“‘cries aloud for justice 
to his memory, and for protection to those 
who shall tread in his footsteps.”’ 


The cry has not been in vain; today justice 
to his memory is being done throughout the 


Empire and far beyond it, and the cause for 
which he died has triumphed. 


Those negro slaves among whom he laboured 
were children in their theology, but there 
was one phrase for ever on their lips which 
meant infinite things. Heaven they called 
“top,” and Hell they spoke of as “bottom”; 
and for the great Father of all men, they used 
the quaint expression ‘‘God A’mighty a top.” 

It is a phase that gives the right conclusion 
to be drawn from John Smith’s life and work. 
When he died a hundred years ago the Devil 
seemed triumphant; but looking back today 
on all that has happened since, we say, ‘‘ There 
is God A’mighty a top.’—In “Life and 
Work,” The Record of The Church of Scotland. 


Over the triple doorways of the Cathedral 
of Milan are three inscriptions. Over one 
side; “All that pleases is but for a moment.” 
Over the other side; “All that troubles is 
but for a moment.” Over the central arch 
are these words: ‘That only is important 
which is eternal.” 
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THE “CHRISTIANIZING” OF NORWAY. 


“The celebration this summer of the 900th 
anniversary of the Christianizing of Norway 
discloses one of history’s most fascinating 
stories,” says a bulletin from the Washington, 
D.C., headquarters of the National Geographic 
Society. 

“From early times the Norwegians were 
seafarers. The waters of their Atlantic coast 
were open all winter and thronged with fish; 
the forests afforded excellent material for 
boat-building. All factors urged them sea- 
ward, and they followed the line of least 
resistance. 


“Fishing probably was their earliest sea 
interest; but in the ninth and tenth centuries 
they forsook fishing to become pirates. And 
through piracy, strangely, they gained Chris- 
tianity. 

“These Vikings became the scourge of 

urope, going in great fleets of galleys to 
sack the coasts of the more southerly coun- 
tries where a degree of prosperity had been 
reached. 


“They were heathen, sacrificing to Thor 
and Woden, and propitiating the sun and 


natural forces. 
* * x 


“But through contact with the people of 
the south those Norwegians who left home 
saw a superior culture and a higher religion 
which shook somewhat their old beliefs. 


‘The sons of the greatest leader in Norway 
all served their apprenticeship as warriors on 
the Viking expeditions to the south. 


“One of them, Olav Tryggvason, who was 
to be one of the greatest of Norwegian kings, 
grew up almost wholly away from home, 
taking part in one expedition after another 
against the coasts of Friesland, France, Eng- 
land and the smaller islands around Britain. 


“A religious hermit whom Olav is said to 
have met on one of the Scilly Islands con- 
verted him to Christianity and baptized him. 


‘Adopting the religion of the English did 
not prevent Olav from leading an expedition 
that almost captured London in 994. The 
English king, Aethelred, invited-Olav to his 
palace to negotiate a treaty. When he went 
he was confirmed as a Christian by the Bishop 
of Winchester and agreed never to attack 
England again. 

* * * 


“From this time Olav determined to gain 
the throne of a united Norway and give to 
his people the religion and culture that he 
admired in the south. 


“His was the introduction of Christianity 
into Norway, but his methods were largely 
colored by compulsion so that the later date 
of the legal establishment of the faith is that 
on which the present Norwegian celebration 
is based. 


“An example of what this virile early Nor- 
wegian’s methods were to be came on his 
journey to Norway when he stopped at the 
Faroe Islands. Liek the Mohammedans 
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propagating their faith by the sword, he 
forced the jarl of the islands to acknowledge 
his overlordship and he and his subjects to be 
baptized en masse. 


“In Norway Olav was received with accla- 
mation because of his military exploits, and 
crowned king. 


‘“‘Immediately he began proving himself an 
accomplished politician in achieving h‘s aims. 
In each community he bestowed gifts and 
lands on the local aristocrats in return for 
their acceptance of Christianity. 


“Olav banished active opponents of the new 
regime. Into numerous communities whose 


leaders were opposed to his innovations he: 


marched with a strong force of soldiers, sum- 
moned the jarls before him and gave them 
the option of armed conflict or baptism. Most 
of them chose the latter. Temples of the old 
heathen cults were systematically destroyed. 


“Soon Norway was nominally and super- 
ficially Christian. But on Olav’s death in 
battle the kingdom was dismembered and in 
most parts of the country paganism was 
revived. 

* * 

“Another Olav—Olav Haralsson—also a 
product of southern raids and a Christian, 
reunited Norway under one king in 1016 and 
took up anew the task of making the country 
Christian. 

““His methods were not so overbearing as 
the former Olav’s but force was not entirely 
lacking. From his accession until 1023 he 
reintroduced the faith into one region after 
another. 

“Finally in 1024 he had drawn up and 
adopted a church code making the_ Christian 
faith official. It is the anniversary of this 
act which Norway is now celebrating. 

“The Norway of to-day is modern politic- 
ally, industrially, and in every other way. 
One admirer declares unequivocally that the 
Norwegians are ‘the most democratic people 
in the Western World.’ So progressive is their 
constitution that the Norwegian king has 
cept himself as ‘a constitutional president 
for life.’ 


“Telephones and telegraphs are in use in 


all parts of the country, and in spite of great . 


difficulties railways have been extended to 
many of the most rugged regions of the pen- 
insula, supplementing steamer lines that ply 
to all ports. Education is compulsory. 

“With its vast potential waterpower and 
its ample supplies of raw materials, Norway’s 
industrial future is particularly rosy.”’ 


MOST SATISFYING PLAN. 
“There is something very satisfying in 
having a definite system of giving, as I have 
found by tithing my income for a number of 
years, 
By this plan I am able to settle the 
question of how little I should give, and if 


I feel disposed to give more it is my privi- | 


lege to do so.” 


t « / 
ees i 
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THE BIBLE IN THE WILDS 
On The N. W. Frontier of India. 
By Major General Sir George K. Scott- 
Moncrieff, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE. 


Early in 1878 three English engineer 
officers, of whom I was the youngest, and 
am the sole survivor,* were sent to cons- 
truct an irrigation canal in the extreme 
north-west corner of British India. 


This canal was intended to bring fertility 
to a barren plain, some thirty by fifty miles, 
lying between the base of the mountains 
and the Swat and Kabul rivers which, issu- 
ing from the mountains to the west, flow 
eastwards to join the mighty Indus. 


I was entrusted with some thirty miles of 
canal. My nearest white neighbour was 
some fourteen miles away, and one had 
sometimes a longing, for companionship. 

* * ae 


I found this in a way I hardly expected. 
I was anxious to learn the language of the 
people, Pashto, and looking about for a 
teacher I came across an elderly maulvi or 
Moslem priest. 


He knew no English, but he could talk 
Hindostani, which served our purpose until 
I was able to converse a little in his own 
tongue. 


He was tall, straight, with a frank open 
face and, clad in flowing white garments 
and a voluminous turban, he was a most 
picturesque figure. 


- At the little mosque outside the fort he 

called the faithful to prayer five times a 
day in rich sonorous tones, concluding with 
“allah akbar” (God is great). And he then 
led their devotions with great dignity. Evi- 
dently he was a man whom the tribesmen 
respected and feared. 

*k * * 4 


Every evening, after my solitary meal 
was over, he came and sat with me, chat- 
ting about all sorts of subjects. His manners 
were those of a polished gentleman, his 
views of life shrewd and observant. 


He was always ready to discuss religious 
matters, and finding Biblical subjects inter- 
ested him, I sent for a copy of the Pashto 
New Testament—more or less as a useful 
language book, but in reading it we soon 
got beyond the mere language, to discuss 
the sacred themes of which it treats. 


He would sometimes accompany me on 
my work, and on such occasions he would 
bring up incidents that had struck him in 
our reading. 


Then he asked if he might take the book 
away by day (when I was occupied with 
ordinary duty) and bring it in the evenings. 
I found that he took it to the mosque, and 


* Within the past few weeks not long after 
writing this, he died suddenly on his 
way to Warsaw. 
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there with the wild warriors sitting round 
he would read, and they would discuss, the 
Gospel. 


Then one day he told me that a traveller 
going to Swat had been so interested in the 
Injil (Gospel) that he wanted to take the 
book with him. Would I mind? And could 
I get another copy? I had not the least 
objection and another copy was duly ob- 
tained. This occurred twice and Bible read- 
ings in the mosque went on daily. 


Meantime our evening conversations were 
going into very deep personal matters. Sin 
and temptation, the greatness of God, the 
love of the Father, the sacrifice of the Cross, 
the forgiveness of sin, the new life by the 
Spirit, the regeneration of the soul, —these 
and many such themes were quietly and 
earnestly discussed as we sat together in 
the starry evenings. 


And I have no doubt they were discussed 
in the mosque at the next Bible reading. 


z 


Then the Afghan War broke out. I was 
ordered to the front and saw the Maulvi 
Sahib no more. Years passed and in the 
vicissitudes of military life my lot was cast 
among other races and in other lands. 


But in 1900 I paid a visit to Amritsar in 
the Panjab, about 500 miles from the North- 
West Frontier, and among other interest- 
ing sights there saw the C.M.S. mission 
hospital. 


In one of the wards I observed a dignified 
man talking to the patients. I found that 
he was a native of a tribe in the Swat 
Valley. 


There he had come across in a mosque a 
copy of the New Testament in Pashto, had 
begun to read it out of curiosity, but, fas- 
cinated by it, went on drinking in the life- 
giving message. 

Gradually it dawned on the Moslem that 
this was the truth of God such as he would 
never find in the Koran or the Traditions, 
and that the Saviour of Whom it spoke was 
for him. 

With conviction came bold testimony, and 
he went about that trans-frontier country 
preaching Christ. 


This aroused the wrath of the mullahs, 
and they not only drove him to take refuge 
in British territory, but so threatened his 
life anywhere near the border that he mov- 
ed to Amritsar for comparative security. 


There in the mission hospital, day by day, 
he made it his business to preach Christ. 


x *« x 


Whether the actual book which was the 
means of his conversion was one of those 
given to the Maulvi Sahib or not, I cannot 
tell. Nor does it matter. The main point 
is that in the “regions beyond” where no 
white man can preach the Gospel, the writ- 
ten Word is bringing souls into the Church 
of Christ. 
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A CHINESE DOMESTIC CUSTOM. 


Some weeks ago the second son of a well- 
to-do family in Hing King Fu—the oldest son 
at home—came up to the hospital and asked 
if there was any chance of him- being taken 
on as a dispenser. 

I expressed surprise that he, who had such 
a good business at home, and was so much 
needed, should think of coming in to hospital. 

He then told me the reason. He said he 
had left his father’s house and gone to live 
with his aunt, to be her son—the Chinese 
have a custom that if a man has no son of his 
own he may claim one of the sons, if there is 
more than one, of a younger brother. 

This son would henceforth, in his father’s 
house, be a visitor only. 

The reason of this custom is a religious 
one. Confucius, who lived some 2,400 years 
ago, did not profess to know much about 
a future life, but he did preach ancestor 
worship, and ancestor worship still has a most 
extraordinary hold all over China. 

They think it is the duty of a man, not only 
to worship his ancestor, but also to have a 
son who will continue the acts of worship, and 
so on to succeeding generations. 

There we get the reason why a Chinaman 
always likes to die at home. 


There we get the reason why a boy is. 


adopted by his uncle or his aunt as the case 
may be.—In “Other Lands.’’ : 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


A recent traveller in Sardinia came across 
a case of a priest who practised exorcism. 

When a cow, or a sheep, fell ill, the 
owner brought a small bunch of the hair or 
the wool of the animal to the priest, with 
an offering in money or kind, whereupon 
the priest recited prayers over the part of 
the animal presented to him, with sprink- 
ling of holy water, in order to the healing 
of the animal. 

He brought the-matter before the notice 
of this priest’s superior, who merely shrug- 
ged his shoulders and said: “What would 
you have? These are ignorant people, and 
one must not offend them by refusing to 
act in accordance with their traditional be- 
liefs.” 

This is no isolated case. All over the 
Peninsula, especially in the Centre and the 
South, most ancient forms of idolatry and 
primitive local cults are found in the form 
of Saint worship. 

a 

Strange, too, are the relations of the 
superstitious with their wonder-working 
Saints. The wonder or miracle must take 
place, if not, the Saint is exposed to all 
sorts of insult. 

There was found scrawled on a house 
wall of one of the villages threatened by 
the recent outflow of lava from Etna: “Saint 


Egidio, if the lava burn my house, I will . 


burn you.” 
Similarly, in connection with the miracle 
of Saint Gennaro at Naples there is a group 
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of old hags, supposed to be descended from 
the Saint, whose business it is to shriek 
out curses if the miracle of the liquefaction 
is delayed. 

In the South it is not a small group, but 
the entire population who, after having im- 
plored a patron-saint for rain without re- 
sult, subject him to various forms of pun- 
ishment. 


The image is brought out to be blistered 


by the sun, as at Palermo; is despoiled of 
his gala robes, as at Caltanisetta; is strip- 
ped bare and bound with chains, as at 
Licata. Italy needs the Gospel. 


MISSIONS TO MOSLEMS 


According to “The Missionary Voice” The 
Mohammedan world is the most stubborn 
mission field on earth. While some of the 
most devoted and capable missionaries have 
given their lives in the service of God in 
Moslem lands, success has been meagre to 
the heart-breaking point. 

Many and conflicting estimates of the 
Moslem population of the world have been 
published, but after the most careful sur- 
veys have been made it appears that there 
are about two hundred and thirty million 
people of this faith. 

More than one hundred millions of these 
live under the British government, while 


almost as many more live under other West- - 


ern governments. 
This leaves but thirty millions who are 


not under Western governments. These are 
in Turkey, China, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Siam, and parts of Arabia. 


* € 


The findings of a recent Missionary Con- 
ference are summed. up in the following 
points :— 

(1) Unmistakable signs of the disinteg- 
ration of Islam. This is true politically, as 
seen in the abolition of the caliphate and 
the rising tide of nationalism in Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Mesopotamia, 
and India; socially, as indicated by the 
marked rise of women, in startling con- 
trast to the past; intellectually, powerful 
traditions having relaxed their grip and the 
increase of literacy leading to ferment, un- 
rest, and revolt; religiously, as shown by 
changing views regarding God, life, and 
religion, so that unless Christianity supplies 
a substitute it were better had there been 
no break-up. 

(2) Marvelous. accessibility to the 
friendly forces of Christianity. Every gov- 
ernment except Turkey is more open than 
five years ago, and even Mustapha Kemal is 
really helping religious liberty by his con- 
sistent rulings in regard to all religions, 
beginning with his own. 

(8) Religiously there is instead of the 
old-time pride and self-sufficiency a ques- 
tioning and humble spirit and a spiritual hos- 
pitality to the gospel message unknown be- 
fore. 


AucGusT, 1924 


RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION IN PERU. 


Never a more interesting time to be in Peru. 
We have been witnessing so e epoch-making 
days. 

About a year ago we began to hear about 
a consecration that was to take place on 
Corpus Christi Day. It was rumored that 
the_president of the republic was going to 
consecrate the country and all who lived in 
it. 

No one could quite explain just how this 
consecration was to be done but all were 
eagerly waiting to see what would happen. 

A statue was to be erected and on the ap- 
pointed day everyone was to be dedicated. 

A little later, articles began to appear in 
the newspapers; all were against this act 
except the paper which is published by the 
government. 

x ok Ox 

Finally a meeting of the university students 
was held, and then we all felt sure that some- 
thing would happen. It did! 

At four o’clock one afternoon, three or four 
soldiers were stationed at each entrance of the 


university, while groups of mounted soldiers 


were riding around the plaza in front of the 
main building. 

Within half an hour the street and plaza 
were black with men surging back and forth, 
waiting to hear the results of the meeting. 
Not an hour later the trouble began. 


The students decided that this consecra- 
tion was not constitutional nor lawful in a 
republic, and that they would not consent to 


it. . 


No thought of violence was suggested, but 
as the students were leaving the building they 
were fired upon by government soldiers in 
the plaza, and by someone concealed in the 
tower of a nearby church. 

* * * 


That started trouble, of course, and before 
the night was over four men were killed and 
several wounded. 


One of the wounded, a university student, 
was shot in the leg, but from criminal neglect 
bled to death, so five were compelled to give 
up their lives for a cause they felt was just. 


As the working men were in sympathy 
with the students, and as the leader of the 
students is a leader of the working class also, 
a general strike was declared. 


For two days very few people were on the 
streets. Mounted police and soldiers were to 
be seen in all parts of the city and small riots 
broke out in different localities. If three or 
more men were seen conversing with one 
ee a policeman or soldier would disperse 
them. 


The cavalry patroled the streets. Whenever 
and wherever they saw groups that seemed 
to be the beginning of a mob they charged 
upon them with drawn bayonets. The only 
conversations that were at all interesting were 
cone the separation of Church and 

tate. 
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When the time for the burial of the victims 
came, there was a big demonstration. The 
government forbade the students to attend 
the funeral, but through the plans of one of 
the doctors who is in sympathy with the 
students, they entered the university through 
a back window and stayed with the bodies 
until time for the funeral. 


Next came an order that they were not to 
accompany the bodies to the cemetery, but 
they did, en masse, and at the graves the 
leader delivered a thrilling speech on loyalty 
and the rights of citizens of a republic. 

It was decided that the workmen should 
not return to their work nor the students to 
their classes until the consecration service 
was abandoned. 

We all anxiously waited to know what 
would happen, for it was a very critical time 
for us Protestants as well as for the country. 


One of our native pastors was on the com- 
mittee that passed on all the resolutions and 
subjects to be published, and was very influ- 
ential in the movement. 


Heo a ote 


Saturday morning, when the city awoke’ 
posters were pasted everywhere stating that 
the Archbishop of Lima would not dedicate 
the country, for various reasons. We knew 
the reasons, so we felt that it truly was a 
great victory for the thinkers of the country. 


It does not mean that there will be no more 
struggles for religious liberty, but it is one 
step nearer the separation of the Church and 
State. Until that comes, Peru will not have 
the chance to grow that is the right of every 
country. 


We are all proud of the young men of 
the country who managed the revolution. 
Through the whole time there was not the 
spirit of the mob among the boys, but it was 
truly a deep religious movement. 


We regret that we have no adequate build- 
ing to open to these youths who feel that the 
dominant church is not what they want; but 
on the other hand, probably because of this 
need, they become stronger in forming their 
religious convictions and fighting theis battle 
to the finish—not for the control of the gov- 
ernment, but that right may win.—Woman’s 
Missionary Friend. 


COMPROMISE. 


The Church to-day is divided into three 
classes, each clearly defined: those holding to 
the new views, those holding to the old doc- 
trines, and those who think that the difference . 
between the other two is not important 
enough to fight over. 


The existence of this third class ought to 
give concern to every lover of the Lord, be- 
cause it is only a matter of time before they 
will glide into the first class. When men once 
begin to change from old views to the new, 
they go from bad to worse.—Presbyterian 
Standard. 
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THE GREATEST MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Probably the greatest movement in India 
at the present time is that of India’s un- 
touchables towards common recognition by 
their fellow-men, and it is a most encourag- 
ing fact that this movement, initiated by 
Christian missionaries generations ago and 
encouraged at every stage by the British 
Government, is receiving the support of a 
growing number of India’s leaders. 

“Untouchability,” says the Forward of 
Calcutta, “is the greatest obstacle to our 
nation-building, and is a slur on humanity. 
From the standpoint of national reconstruc- 
tion, of our political and social regeneration, 
untouchability is a curse and a standing 
monument to our weakness. 

No chapter in the census reports of India, 
not even the alarming death-roll or the dark 
figures measuring the depth and extent of 
our ignorance, is more appalling, or gives 
a greater sense of shame and waste than 
that of the “depressed,” or we should say, 
“oppressed” classes. 

Out of a total population of 319 millions, 
as many as 53 millions go to. constitute 


India’s wealth of shame and are damned 
as “untouchables.” 

Thus a population equal to that of Ger- 
many or France is “segregated from the 
social mind” of India, and the curse of un- 
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touchability hangs on the victim of an accid- 
ent of birth. 

No change of life or occupation can wean 
him from the unenviable lot of an out-caste. 

This is a curse against humanity and is 
a denial of the right of individual freedom 
and of the inherent equality between man 
and man.”—In “Saharak Patrika,” India. 


PURITY AND PEACE 


In the U.S.A., in different Churches, er- 
ror is making a strong bid for a place, es- 
pecially the error that denies the Deity of 
Christ. An American pastor thus com- 
ments :— > 

We have no use for that form of piety 
that can not be aroused by the presence of 
error, but, for the sake of peace, will shut 
its eyes to unsoundness of doctrine, and the 
weakening of the testimony of the Church. 

If Christ had sought peace in preference 
to controversy, the Pharisees and Sadduc- 
ees would have escaped, and if Paul had 
been of such a placid mind, he would never 
have written the Epistle to the Galatians. 

The Church often needs an operation to 
remove unsoundness. To cry peace when 
there is no peace, is silly. Let us recognize 
our danger and at its first appearance, meet 
it.— Ex. 


An Actual Result 


In 1904—20 Year Endowment 
Policy 21273 was issued for $5000. 


In 1924, the Policyholder draws 
$7450 Cash—being $2580 more 
than he paid in premiums, besides 
having had protection for twenty 


He had the option of taking $4795 in Cash 
and a paid-up policy for $5000, 


years. 
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AAAS 


As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
—Proverbs 28: 7. 


The flowers of true pleasure flourish not in 
the stony soil of selfishness. 


Fellowship with God on earth must precede 
fellowship with him in heaven. 


Little things are little things, but faith- 
fulness in little things is something great. 


Do good to thy friend to keep him—to thy 
enemy to gain him.—Benjamin Franklin. 


There may be a wrong way of doing right, 
but there isn’t any right way of doing wrong. 


The world loves the bright, cheerful soul 
whose presence chases away gloom as the sun 
drives back threatening clouds from the sky. 


A happy man or woman is a radiating 
centre of good-will; and their entrance into a 
room is as though another lamp had been 
lighted. 


A sunny disposition and that priceless sort 
of mortal bravery that smiles in the face of 
threatened disaster will enable one to weather 
any storm. 


The man who can not fill his heart with love 
for his fellow may fill his pay envelope or his 
bank account, but he still remains a bank- 
rupt, a failure. 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for-them 
that love him.—1 Cornithians 2: 9. 


When one has come to seek the honor that 
comes from God only, he will take very 
quietly the withholding cf the honor that 
comes from men.—George Macdonald, 


Man is arrogant in proportion to his ignor- 
ance; his natural tendency is to egotism; in 
his infancy of knowledge, he thinks that all 
creation was formed for him.—Bulwer. 


Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own understanding. 


-In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 


shall direct thy paths.—Proverbs 3: 5, 6. 


As a face is made beautiful by the soul’s 
shining through it, so the world is beautiful 
by the shining through it of a loving God. 
Happy the man who has eyes to see the 
shining. 


Some one has written that love makes people 
believe in immortality, because there seems 
not to be room enough in life for so great a 
tenderness, and it is inconceivable that the 
most masterful of our emotions should have 
no more than the spare moments of a few 
years.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Deaths from starvation in Europe are 
estimated by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration at 4,750,000 since the war 
began as compared to 4,250,000 killed by 
fighting. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine 
inquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who 
Arcee thy life from destruction.—Psalm 

> 2-4, 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind: and thy neighbour as thyself.—Luke | 
O20 283 


Live for God and humanity; then eternal 
realties will loom up, vast and grand, and 
the petty playthings of society, and worldly 
business and pleasure, will only occupy their 
proper place. 

Fear thou not; for I am with thee; be 
not dismayed; for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee, yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of 
my righteousness. 


No man loses anything by being true and 
steadfast to his convictions. He may not 
be popular, but what does that amount to? 
Conscience is, or ought to be, dearer than 
human favour or applause. 


If you could fix up the world to-day, with 
men of corrupted hearts and lives unchang- 
ed, it would all he wrong again to- 


- morrow, but if you will get men right, 


the world will adjust itself. 


England owes much of her energy and 
character to the religious keeping of the 
Sunday. Why cannot France follow her, 
as the Sabbath was made for all men, and 
we need its blessing.—La Presse, Paris. 


“You don’t get much sunshine in here, 
do you?” said a lady to the man who ran 
the elevator. “Only what folks like you 
bring in, ma’am. Some folks carry enough 
snes ’round with ’em to light others up 
ai bite 


A sunny face is a solvent for many ills. If 
we could early learn to keep sweet, to have 
that sort of courage which sees the light 
ahead long before the dawn, it would not 
matter what misfortune or trouble might 
come it could not harm us. 


Tithed and Prospered. 

“IT have been tithing for over twenty 
years, but not continuously. When I 
tithed I prospered, and when I failed to 
tithe I did not prosper. 

I now keep a ledger tithing account, and 
I always have money for the Lord’s work 
and also enough for my own needs,” 


Le 
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| LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Preshyterian Publications 


Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


a Monday Morning 


is not half so depressing 

to the man who has been 

braced up at breakfast 
by a cup of 


R, Paterson & Songs, 
Ltd., Glasgow. 


MONEY, ITS EVIL AND GOOD. 

“The love of money is a root of all evil,” 
says the Good Book. 

Just as truly, the right use of money is a 
root of all kinds of good. 

Money is a hindrance or a help according 
as it controls the one who has it or is used by 
its possessor in doing the things that benefit 
him and all others. Money as master becomes 
a tyrant. Money mastered becomes an obed- 
ient servant.—Religious Telescope. 


BOIL IT DOWN. 
If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down; 


Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down. 


When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted 


If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 
Take out every. surplus letter, 


Boil it down; 


Fewer syllables the better, 
Boil it down. 


Make your meaning plain. Express it 

So we’ll know, not merely guess it; 

Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Skim it well, then skim the skimmings, 
Boil it down. 


When you’re sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on and we'll begin to 
Boil it down, 


The American Friend. 


ontereorete 


StH 
College 


TORONTO, Canada. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 

School and Upper School. Prepares for Uni- 

versities, Royal Military College and business. 

Calendar sent on application. 

Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9th for New Boys; 
Boys Returning Report on Sept. 10th. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 
Head Master. 


fon MeShane Bell Foundry Co. 
278 BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 
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a Specialty 


“CHANGE YOUR HITCHING-POST.”’ 
A young western farmer who had frequented 


i the village bar-room, was converted to tem- 
i perance principles, but on his visits to the 
H village still continued to tie his team to the 
f hotelman’s hitching-post. 


The watchful eye of a good old deacon 


f noticed this, and after congratulating the 
f youth upon his conversion, he said: 


‘““George, | am a good deal older than you, 


and will be pardoned, I know, if I make a 
# suggestion out of my wider Christian experi- 
F ence. 


No matter how strong you think you 
are, take my advice and at once change your 


§ hitching-post.”’ 


The fireshyterian Record 
The Official Monthly Record of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canad& 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 
PRICE YEARLY, PER COPY: 
Six or more to one address, 40 cents; 

Five, 45c. ;f our, 50c.; three, 60c.;two,75c. ;one, $1.00 
Send money order, postal note, or cheque at par 
Do not mail money unregistered. 

Do not send stamps. 

If pafcels are not received in good condition, 
orif orders are to be discontinued, 
please send prompt notice. 

In renewing an order give the name and address to 
which it was previously sent. 

All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 
Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 


There is no other way in which 


8 so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts 


Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 


ROOM 303, Y.M.C.A . BUILDING. 
MONTREAL. 
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“AS—SO.” THE IDEAL CHURCH. 


The two simple words—“As—So”’—sum 
up life. As taught—so learn. As led—So 
follow. As directed—So go. As commanded 
—So obey. 

“As—So” covers all of example, teaching, 
rule, law, in word, deed, life; all copying 
or following of any person or thing by any 
other person or thing, in habit, ‘Plan or 
custom, good or bad. 

But the greatest “As—So” the world ever 
heard, saw or knew was when Jesus Christ 
said to his followers:—“As My, Father hath 
sent Me, even So send I you.” 


“As My Father Hath Sent Me.” 

Three things Christ was sent into the 
world to do, to teach the will of God, to show 
the character of God, to do the work of 
God. 

1. To teach the will of God; that “God 
is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come unto Him and live; 
that “God so loved the world that He gave 
His Only Begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

* * * 


2. Christ was sent to reveal the character 
of God, to show to men that which they 
had often heard from seer and prophet, but 
which they had never seen, God’s wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth; His kindness, helpfulness, patience, 
love. 

And how well Christ showed to men the 
wisdom of God! “Never man spake like this 
man!” 

How he showed the power of God; making 
the blind see, the deaf hear, the lame weak, 
stilling the tempest, healing the sick, raising 
the dead. 

How He showed the Holiness of God. 
“He knew no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth.” 24 

How He showed the yearning pity of 
God for the sinner! His whole life voiced 
that pity. 

How He showed the patience and for- 
bearance of God, praying, even on the 
Cross, for His murderers, “Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 


3. He came to do the work of God, the 
great work of redemption from sin. And 
how faithfully and well He did that work, 
even though it led to the Cross. “He loved 
me and gave Himself for Me,” and at the 
end He could say:—“I have finished the 
work which Thou gavest me to do.” 
“So—Have I Sent You.” 

1. To teach of Christ, all about Him and 
His work, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel,” the Good News, not 
merely that men may rise to higher things, 
but that for helpless sinners there is an 
Almighty Saviour “Able to save unto the 


uttermost all who come unto God by Him.” 
* * * 


2. To show to the world something of 
the character of Christ. The Christian 
should be a sample, to show to the world 
a little of what Christ is. “Ye are My 
witnesses.” 

The samples are at best imperfect, but 
there are everywhere samples that show 
something of Christ, and there will always 
be in every true Christian life something of 
likeness to Christ. 

The Christian in the home, at work, in 
business, in recreation, in buying and sell- 
ing, as employer and employee, in honesty 
and faithfulness, in kindness, patience and 
forbearance, in cleanness and purity of 
word and deed, in all of life, should be and 
may be and often is a true “sample.” 

Christ could say “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” Of the Church and 
the Christian, it should be said “He that 
hath seen them hath seen something of 


Christ.” 
* OF 


3. To do the work of Christ, to tell in 
all the world to “every creature” of Christ 
and His love and His sacrifice, of His 
power and willingness to save. 

To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
strengthen the weak, lift up the fallen, 
relieve the oppressed, cheer lonely and sad, 
win back the erring and straying; this is 
to do the work Christ. 

He made that work His supreme aim. It 
was above all else to Him, His “meat and 
drink.” “So have I sent you.” He is our 
pattern in doing our work. 
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The only way to make our life a Chris- 
tian life, our Church a Christian Church, 
is to be a “So” to the “As” of Christ. The 
one standard of comparison in Christian 
life and work is not what others are or 
do, but what Christ was and did. 


“As—So” makes a large demand. It 
gives to the weak the task of the strong, 
to the sinful the work of the sinless.. 

What then? The best is yet to come. 

Christ is not only the “As” but the “So.” 
He gives strength to follow Him. “Not 
I but Christ liveth in me,” and then, “When 
I am weak then am I strong;” “I can do 


all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me.” 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. III. 


“A Jubilee shall the fiftieth. year be unto 
you”—was a command to the Church of 
long ago. Keeping jubilee this fiftieth year 
of our own Church is a present instruction 
by the General Assembly. 


The aim and ideal of this Jubilee should 
be to get nearer, as a Church, in spirit, aim, 
work, sacrifice, life, to Christ, the only 
King and Head of the Church. 


But the life and work of the Church 
is simply the sum total of these things in 
each member of the Church, and this ideal 
for the Church can only be attained as each 
individual life in the Church gets nearer 
to Him. Every step nearer to Christ, in 
thought, heart, life, by each one in the 
Church, brings the Church by so much 
nearer to Him. 


This ideal in individual lives is not 
attained by idle wishing. Means are neces- 
sary. This Jubilee is appointed by our 
Church as a means; and in order that it 
may be helpful as a means, there must be 
a knowledge of the means, a knowledge 
of what we celebrate, knowledge of the 
Church of Christ, of how the Church came 
to be, and what she exists for;—knowledge 
of the many different Churches and how 
they came to be;—knowledge of our own 
Church, and what she stands for, of the men 
and women who have carried on our Church 
through the years and ages past, and how 
they stood for their ideals of truth and 
right, so that we too, “seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, may lay aside every weight and 
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the sin that doth so easily beset us and run 
with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus.” 

The search for this knowledge may be 
summed up in two questions—‘‘Why 
Churches?” “Why our own Church?” 


Why Churches? 


Why a jubilee of our Church? 
of all Churches? 


Why not 
Why not all one Church? 


-Why Churches? The following facts give . 


answer. 


1. All true Christians are one in Christ, 
one in spirit in Him. He is the vine; they 
are the branches; different branches with 
one life drawn from the one vine, and 
abiding in that vine. 


2. Being one in Him it is their privilege, 


their duty, to join themselves in any out- 


ward grouping which they may prefer and 
which they think best fitted to promote 
His cause. 


3. This freedom as to outward expression 
of their religious life must always result in 
different forms of that expression, as dif- 
ferent minds will not all think or judge 
alike. The charge of Scripture concerning 
such outward things is—‘“Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” Rom. 14:5. 


4. This varied choice will, in its turn, 
attract and win to the Christian Church 
larger numbers of men and women of varied 
tastes and judgments than would any en- 
forced uniformity, and that variety, in 
unity and harmony, will thus better promote 
the Kingdom of God. 


5. From these facts, diversity in unity 
is the natural, the inevitable condition of 
the Church on earth. As is the infinite 
variety and beauty of the Divine handiwork 
in the Kingdom of Nature, so is the visible 
result of that same Divine handiwork in 
the Kingdom of Grace. 


The world is full of the former beauty, 
and as the Kingdom of Grace extends the 
world is being filled with the latter beauty, 
branches of the Church of Christ, one in 
Him, not in strife but in harmony, fulfilling 
in Grace, as in Nature, that Divine ideal of 
one inner life variously and harmoniously 
expressed. 

And thus other branches of the Church 
of Christ in our land rejoice in our Jubilee, 
as we rejoice in their joy when special 
times or occasions come. 


‘ nN 
Fl | 
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Why Our Own Church? 

History shows that in Doctrine, or re- 
ligious belief, most of the Evangelical 
Churches may be grouped in two classes, 
_usually known as Calvinist and Arminian; 
the former holding and teaching God’s will 
supreme, yet man free; the latter holding 
and teaching that man is free and God’s 
will in measure contingent on man’s action. 

History also shows that in Polity or 
Government most of the Churches may like- 
wise be grouped under two types, one de- 
mocratic, the other bureaucratic. 

In the former the people are the Church, 
and the clergy, or those in official position, 
are chosen by the people to serve in the 
Church, to manage the work of the Church, 
within certain definite limitations, but with 
no power beyond that service and those 
limitations. 

In the latter type, the clergy, the official 
class, are “The Church,” appointed not only 
to do the work of the Church, but with full 
power to do with the Church as they may 
wish or choose, while the people accept, 
submit, follow, obey, what “the Church” 
prescribes and commands. 

This latter type of Church, the bureau- 
cratic or autocratic, means a people who 
are content to let others judge and choose 

and act for them in matters of faith and 
worship. 

The former, the democratic type, means 
a people who think and judge and choose 
and act, for themselves, a people who, if 
they see cause, many change their church 
connection, but who do not allow any other 
man or body of men to pass them along 
from one type of Church to another, like 
pawns on a chess board, at will. 

* * 

Of the two types in Doctrine, Presby- 
terians hold and teach with Calvin and with 
Paul, that God’s will is Supreme in all 

- things, and yet that man is free, and fully 
responsible for his own life and destiny. 
That ideal of God has, in all Christian 
history, tended to build up strong, virile 
Christian character. In the words of a 
great historian it has “put iron into the 
blood“ of the men and nations who held it. 

In Polity or Government, the Presbyterian 
Church has ever been the world’s great 
representative of Democracy, standing for 
the rights of the people as against clerical 
and official domination and control. Her 
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ministers are servants of the Lord in the 
Church, their leadership being “not as lords 
over God’s heritage, but ensamples to the 
flock.” 

The Presbyterian Church represents the 
stand of a free sovereign people for the 
right to decide for themselves everything 
relating to their religious life, both in the 
inward reception and the outward ex- 
pression of that life. 

The Presbyterian Church has been in the 
religious world what the British Empire has 
been in the world’s civil and national affairs, 
the great representative of Democracy, of 
the freedom and rights of the people, as 
against all human autocracy and despotism. 

The Presbyterian Church, while main- 
taining its own free, democratic type has 
always been among the foremost in all co- 
operative work with other Churches for the 
good of men and the glory of God. 

The more fully our Presbyterian people 
realize these great. facts, the more thnakful 
will they be for the world’s historic Presby- 
terian Church, and for our own Canadian 
Branch of that world-wide Church, and the 
better fitted will they be to keep this 
Assembly appointed Jubilee with glad and 
thankful hearts. 


THE TREASURY. 
By Rev. Rosert Larrp, D.D. 


The Budget receipts for the month of July 
at the Toronto Office were $94,940, or $10,407 
in advance of the July receipts last year. The 
total receipts for seven months were $348,619, 
or approximately the same as a year ago. 

The expenditures at the same date were 
$747,679, or about $20,000 less than a year 
ago. Borrowings are heavy. 

Prompt remittance in August and early 
September will be most weleome. Mission 
Treasurers please remit to H. A. Flemming, 
Esq., Halifax, N.S., or Dr. Robert Laird, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


PRESBYTERIAN PIONEER MINISTERS. 


Rev. Hugh McKellar, D.D. of Calgary, 
has crowned the work of a long life in the 
ministry of our Church by this fitting 
monument to “the pioneers” who have laid 
the foundations of our Church in the West, 
from the Great Lakes to the Western Sea. 

It is a neat volume of 250 pages, good 
paper and type, well printed by the Murray 
Printing Co. of Toronto. Price $2.00. 

It is well illustrated, many a kent face 
among the pioneers gracing its pages, 

We hope to refer to it further in future. 
But, meantime, as with all good things, the 
best plan is to try it, “taste and see.” 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 
From THE CHURCH OFFICES. 


Measures proposed by the General Board, 
with the co-operation of a special committee 
of the General Council of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

The object of these proposals is to deepen 
the sense of missionary responsibility through- 
out the whole Church and, by raising the 
entire budget of $1,800,000 in 1924, to wipe 
out the Budget indebtedness and to make 
adequate provision for the maintenance of 
this year’s work. 


In the Presbytery. 


A Conference of the Presbytery and W.M.S. 
Presbyterial Executive in the early autumn. 

(1) At this Conference a thorough study 
of the missionary and financial situation 
should be made for at least one or two sed- 
erunts. 

(2) The attendance of representative men, 
women and young people from each congre- 
gation should be secured wherever possible. 

(3) Plans should be made for informing 
congregations of the facts and needs of the 
work; for the promotion of worthier standards 
of proportionate giving; for the raising of the 
Presbytery’s full Budget allocation and for 
enlisting Sunday Schools, Young People’s 
and Women’s Organizations in a specific pro- 
eram. 

(4) The new plan for missionary giving 
in the Sunday School should be submitted and 
discussed. 

(5) Special speakers for the Conference 
where required wi!l be supplied by the General 
Board or the General Interests Committee 
of the Synod and by the Provincial Board of 
the W.M.S. 


In the Congregation. 


A concerted effort in every congregation, 
in the autumn months, to supplement the 
Weekly Budget Receipts and to actually 
raise the allocation. 

It is suggested that the Session should call 
into conference the Missionary Committee, 
the Board of Managers, the Executive of the 
W.M.S. Auxiliary, the Executives of the 
Women’s and the Young People’s Organiza- 
tions, also the Sunday School officers and other 
leaders to plan for a united congregational 
effort in which the following may be regarded 
as essential features: 


A. Intensive Preparation. 


Several weeks’ intensive preparation by 
such methods as:— 


1. Pulpit addresses, by ministers, laymen 
or young people’s leaders. 


2. Congregational supper, with brief state- 
ments of the Church’s enterprises at home and 
abroad and of the local Church’s responsi- 
bility. 

3. Talks and discussions on the work, or 
lectures illustrated by lantern slides, charts 


or maps, at meetings of all the organizations 
of the Church. 
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4, Distribution of printed information by 
a plan so carefully carried out as to make 
information available in every home. 


5. Calling attention to articles in the 
Witness, the Record, the Messenger, and 
other publications. 


6. The securing of special speakers to 
address the congregation or the proposed 
Conference of Office-bearers and Leaders, or 
assisting local speakers in the preparation of 
addresses. 


B. <A Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. 


A Week of Prayer and Self-Denial, from 
November 2 to 9. Congregations will natur- 
ally arrange for seasons of fellowship and 
prayer adapted to their own circumstances. 
The week of self-denial will give an oppor- 
tunity for sacrificial loyalty, that the work 
for which the Church is responsible may be 
relieved from hampering debt. 


Cc. A Special Offering. 


A Special Offering on the Sunday before or 
after Thanksgiving Day (November 10), 
designed to complete without fail the 1924 
allocation. This is the financial objective of 
the concerted effort in each congregation. 


The Budget indebtedness of the Church is 
approximately $400,000. The appropriations 
fixed fcr the work of 1924 total $1,400,000. To 
cover these amounts the whole Budget of 
$1,800,000 for 1924 will be required. This 
amount has been allocated to Synods, Pres- 
byteries and congregations. If every con- 
gregation will raise its full allocation the 
entire Budget will be assured. 


The Mission Treasurer of the congregation 
will be able, by the end of October, to estimate 
closely the» amount likely to be received 
through the weekly envelope by the end of 
the year. 


The Special Offering should then be designed 
to make up the balance of the entire allo- 
cation. If this Special Offering is not sufficient 
for that purpose, follow-up work should be 
carried on until the whole amount is raised. 


The Year of Jubilee. 


The Chureh has entered upon her year of 
Jubilee. Gratitude to Almighty God for what 
He has done, in and through His Church dur- 
ing these fifty years, should move her entire 
membership to mark worthily this Jubilee by 
the sacrificial giving of themselves and their 
substance at a time of unexampled need and 
opportunity. 

The reduction of the appropriations for the 
years 1923 and 1924 has resulted in the aband- _ 
onment of work in the Home and Foreign 
fields and humiliating retreat. That this will 
mean deep and permanent spiritual hurt to 
scores of communities is not open to doubt. 


Such a condition is a fresh challenge to our 
whole people to signalize the opening of a new 
era by such financial and spiritual reinforce- 
ment as will enable the Church to answer 
generously calls now unheeded. 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETINGS OF CHURCH COURTS. 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, first Wednesday June 1925. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 


Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 
Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, 2nd Wed., Oct. 
Toronto-Kingston, Knox College, Toronto. 
Hamilton-London, London. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Arcola, Redvers, Sept. 

Barrie, Barrie, Sept. 9, 10 a.m. 
Brockville, Spencerville, 2nd Tues., Sept. 
Bruce, Paisley, 2nd Tues. Sept. 


Huron, Exeter, 2nd Tues., Sept. 


Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 3rd Tues., Nov. 
Kingston, Belleville, Sept. 9. 

Lan-Renfrew, Almonte, 2 Tues, Sept. 11 a.m. 
Lindsay, Lindsay, Sept. 9, 10 a.m. 
London, London, 8rd Tues., Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Sept. 


Orangeville, Orangeville, Sept. 9, 10.30 a.m. 
Peace River, Sexsmith, August. 

Peterboro, Peterboro, Sept. 9, 10.30 a.m. 
Quebec, Quebec, 2nd Tues., Sept. 


Calls From ; 

Lyn, Caintown, etc., Ont., to Mr. W. T. 
McCree of Amherst Island, Ont. 

Cobden, Ont., to Mr. R. Duncanson of China. 


Inductions Into 


Rockfield, Que.. July 11, Mr. D. A. Mc- 
Cuaig. 

Eldon, Ont., July 18, Mr. J. A. Matheson. 

Glenvale & Wilton, Ont., July 22, Mr. W. T. 
McKenzie. 

Keady, Ont., July 30, Mr. Arch. MeVicar. 

St. James, Melfort, ask., Aug. 1, Mr. J. 
S. Bole. 

St. Andrews, Barrie, Ont., Sept. 9, Mr. J. S. 
Shortt, 


Resignations Of 

Marion Bridge, N.S., Mr. A. McMillan. 
Bracebridge, Ont., Mr. R. McEachern. 
Birch Hills, Sask., Mr. D. O. MacArthur. 


RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Rey. DAvip J. BuRRELL, D.D., NEw York. 


To my mind, the trouble in the churches 
just now is largely due to a confusion of 
terms. Religion is regarded as synonymous 
with Christianity; while, in fact, it is 
nothing of the sort. 

Religion is seeking after God. Paul spoke 
of the Athenians as “exceedingly religi- 
ous’”—their devotions being evidenced by 


the numbers of altars in their city—yet 


there was probably not one Christian among 
them. 


_ The fact that differentiates Christianity 
from all other religions is that it professes 
to have found God—in Christ. So Paul 
answers the great question propounded on 
the altar “To the Unknown God,” saying, 
“whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I unto you.” 


It seems to me immensely important that 
this distinction should be observed. A man 
may be “very religious” without being a 
Christian. Philip was a disciple of Christ, 
(a seeker, a learner) three years before he 
made the great discovery (John 14: 8-11). 


And Thomas longer still: it was through a 


most harrowing experience that he was 
moved to cry, “My Lord and my God!” 
(John 20: 28.) 


This is what makes a man a Christian, 
nothing less. No doubt there are many 


people in our churches to-day, as there 
have always been, who imagine that they 
are Christians because they are seeking God, 
instead of finding the fulness of the God- 
head in Christ, who said, “I and my Father 
are one.” 


Time was when this distinction would 
have been allowed by all members of evan- 
gelical churches: the probability is that if 
it were now to be emphasized, not a few 
would hesitate to say, “I am a Christian.” 
Yet this, I believe, was Christ’s own way 
of putting it: Religion is seeking God; 
Christianity is finding him—in Christ. 


THE SECULARS PRESS ON “CREEDS” 


On recent controversies in the U.S.A., 
the “Nation,” comments as follows:— 


“We believe that men should be as free 
to teach as the winds are to blow. 


“But we also believe that the Presbyter- 
ian Church is a Church whose creed, in the 
most explicit and unmistakable language, 
commits its ministers to certain definite 
views of Christ and the Scriptures. 


“No man should be ordained to the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church who can not 
cheerfully accept these doctrinal teachings; 
and to countenance in Presbyterian pulpits 
a teaching which violates the creed of the 
Church is as contrary to right as it is con- 
trary to common sense.” 
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SABBATH MORNING. 


We thank Thee, our God: and Father, for 
this Thine own Day, ‘‘the Sabbath—made 
for man,’ for rest of body and of spirit, for 
fellowship with Thee in Thy Word and 
worship, and for doing good to others. 

We thank Thee for that to which this Day 
points backward, to a finished Creation ‘‘all 
very good” and to a finished Redemption 
by a crucified and risen Christ when that 
good had been marred by sin. 

. We thank Thee for that to which this Day 
points forward, eternal rest and peace and 
joy in Thee. 

Help us to keep this Day holy unto Thee, 
to lay aside our work and care, and to gain 
from Thy Word, by Thy Spirit, a deeper 
sense of Thy greatness and goodness, and of 
the reality of things unseen. 

Guide and bless the young to-day and 
those who teach them of Thee, in the home, 
the Sunday School or elsewhere. 

In the House of God may Christ to-day be 
lifted up and men be drawn to Him. 

May the careless heed Thy call to-day. 
May prodigals return and receive a Father’s 
welcome. May there be joy in heaven over 
sinners repenting. 

Help the missionaries to-day as they tell 
the heathen of a Saviour from sin, and bring 
light and hope into dark and hopeless lives. 

Help us to-day, as a family, so to live and 
worship that this Sabbath may leave us 
better than it found us, more humble, more 
trustful, more loving, more forgiving, more 
in harmony with the mind of Christ. 

Bless the children here.. May they give 
their childhood and youth to Thee, to have 
it made gladder and brighter. 

Help us all with true hearts to join in 
the prayer that Christ taught His disciples: 

Our Father Who art in Heaven. Hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors. And 
lead us not into temptation but deliver us 
from evil. For Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


SABBATH EVENING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, for what of 
good this Sabbath has brought from Thee. 

Forgive our misused opportunities of gét- 
ting and doing good to-day and help us to 
be more watchful and faithful. 

We thank Thee for the strength and cour- 
age and hope the Sabbath has brought, for 
the fuller knowledge of Thy wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth; for the 
new vision of what Christ has done for us 
oe what He would have us be and do for 

im. 

Bless all that has been done to-day to lead 
young and old to Christ. Deepen impres- 
sions of truth. Strengthen resolves for good. 


Suffer not the evil one to catch away that 
which was sown in the heart, but may good 
seed falling into good soil bring forth fruit 
unto eternal life. 


May the uplift of the day make itself felt . 


through all the week, giving courage and 
patience and strength; so that each week 
may be lived on a higher level than that 
which went before, making life an ever up- 
ward progress, in mind and heart, toward 
Christ, till we ‘‘see Him as He is,” and are 
“like Him.” 

Have mercy upon those who use Thy Day 
for their own pleasure, and forget Thee and 
Thy Word and worship. May they see that 
they are missing the best in life, and dis- 
honoring Thee. May they return and find in 
Thee the peace which no other can give. 

Watch over our home to-night, keep us 
in safety while we sleep. May we rise the 
better fitted by this day of rest and worship 
for the duties of another week. 

And when earth’s Sabbaths are past may 
we all share in the rest Eternal; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, our 
Brother and Friend. Amen. 


MONDAY MORNING. 


For the light of another day, and for 
keeping us in safety and health to begin 
the work of another week, we give thanks 
to a Father’s love and care. 

May the rest and worship, the help and 
uplift of the Sabbath enable all to.do this 
week’s work better than that of the week 
which went before. 

We pray for health and strength for this 
week’s duties, for patience in its trials, for 
courage in its disappointments, for grace 
and strength to meet and overcome its 
temptations. 

May we bring to all that is before us this 
week a spirit of humility and trust, of confi- 
denee and hope. 
not with selfish aim but with love to fellow- 
men and to Thee. 

Keep the young this week from sin. In 
home and school, at work and play, may 
their lives be clean and pure and true and 
right, as Christ would have them be. May 
they ever remember that His hand is ready 
to help the humblest who call upon Him. 

Remember the young men and women 
away from home, strangers and lonely in a 
strange city or a strange land. Keep them 
from temptation and sin. May they choose 
companionship that will help them upward. 
May they turn away from all that would 
lower their ideals of life. 

Help Thy people, everywhere, to realize 
their duty to the stranger, and by word and 
deed to give Christian welcome. 

Take us, as a family, under Thy care and 
keeping through this day. Keep us faithful, 


in-all things, to Right and Truth and Thee, Pe 


for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


May we do life’s work, 


Family Prayers For The Week 


Family Prayers 


MONDAY EVENING. 


With the day ended and its work done we 
bring back to Thee, our Father, the page of 
life given us this morning to fill. 

We bring it with a sense of unworthiness, 
for it has not been filled as it should have 
been. f 

We come pleading not our own goodness 
but the name and the merits of Jesus Christ. 
We bring our blurred and blotted page, with 
its sins of omission and of commission. know- 
ing that “like as a father pitieth his children 
so the Lord pitieth;’? and remembering Thy 
promise, ‘“Him that cometh unto Me, I will 
in no wise cast out.”’ 

And as we leave with Thee this page, we 
pray Thee to keep us safely through the 
night and give us a new page on the morrow, 
with grace to make it better and fairer than 
this one has been. 

Help us each day to realize more clearly 
that no page of life can be recalled and 
written over again, and enable us, with each 
new page, to follow more closely Jesus Christ, 
the perfect copy ever set before us. 

We pray for all dear to us. Whether near 
or far away from us, may they keep near to 
Thee, fellowing Thy guidance, trusting Thy 
care, kept by Thy power and love. 

We pray for all in need. We ask strength 
for the weak and tempted, comfort for the 
sad and sorrowing, pardon for the sinning, 
and life for those who are still choosing the 
road that leads to death. 

And as we pray help us to be more faith- 
ful in seeking to answer our own prayers 
by doing what we can to bring to all men, 
everywhere, the knowledge of Thee who alone 
can give help and healing for human ills, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


- We thank Thee, our Father, for the con- 
stant, watchful and loving care that has 
kept us safely through the night and given 
us another day. 

May He who is the Light of the World 
shine into our hearts, dispelling the dark- 
ness, the pride, the envy, the hate, the sin, 
whatever is not in accord with Himself. 

Remember all in special need, the temp- 
ted and tried, the poor, the aged, the bereaved 
and the lonely. 

Be with the discouraged and disheartened 
in life’s battles. Help them to realize that 
through Christ they may come off more 
than conquerors, and hearirg His ‘‘Fear not, 
for J] am with thee” take heart again. 

Strengthen those who are struggling with 
their craving for strong drink. May they 
see that only in Thy strength can they over- 
come, and may they turn to Thee. 

Prosper the efforts of those who are seeking 
to banish the traffic in strong drink and to 
make our country a safer place for the young, 


For The Week 


€ 
and for any whom drink hes already enslaved. 

Help all to realize that each one is his 
brother’s keeper, and responsible for per- 
mitting any traffic that puts temptation and 
a snare in that brother’s way. — 

Guide and help all, in every place, who 
are trying to follow Christ in seeking to help 
their fellow men. 

Enable us all, to-day, to do faithfully and 
patiently and well what our hands find to 
do, looking to THee for wisdom and guidance, 
and for grace to help in time of need, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


With the day’s work done we turn our 
thoughts and hearts to Thee, our Father, 
to hear a message of cheer and help from 
Thy Word, to offer Thee our thanks and 
make known our wants. 

We thank Thee that none who come to 
Thee in sincerity are turned empty away, 
that with Thee in all fulness to satisfy every 
need of the heart, and that ‘‘whosoever will’’ 
may find satisfaction and rest. 

We pray to-night for the soldiers who 
braved death for us in battle. May they be 
as brave in living for truth and right as they 
were in facing death. 

Remember those of them who were wounded 
and maimed, and unfitted for life’s work. 
May a grateful country realize its duty to 
oane for those who suffered that it might be 
ree. 

Help those of them who would not yield 
to the foe but have yielded to sin, and whose 
manhood has been wrecked by drunkenness 
and vice. May they turn to Him who can 
save even the remnant of a wrecked life, and 
make it over again in His own likeness. 

We pray for all who have, this day, been 
doing special work for Thee, all home mis- 
sionaries and deaconesses, all missionaries 
in the foreign field, all native teachers and 
preachers and evangelists and Bible-women. 
May they see that their work is Thy work 
and cannot fail. 

Help the native converts in India and 
China and Korea in the persecutions that 
many of them have to endure. May they 
stand fast in Thy strength, and by Thy 
grace win the heathen to Thee. 

We pray for little children everywhere 
who are growing up in ignorance and sin. 
May all who know Thee seek to do more 
to bring to all the world’s children a know- 
ledge of Him who said: “Suffer the little 
children and forbid them not to come unto 
Me, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 

Lead some of the boys and girls who are 
learning of Christ in home and Sabbath 
School and Church to give their young lives 
to Thee to be ministers and missionaries, 
messengers of good to others. 

Keep us through this night in health and 
safety and peace, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


At the beginning of this new day our 
hearts turn to Thee in thankfulness, Our 
Father, for Thy care through the night, 
keeping us safe from ill and harm. 

We thank Thee for all Thy goodness in 
Providence, for health and home and friends, 
for food and clothing, for strength to do 
life’s work, and for a land of plenty and of 
peace. 

We pray for our country in all her inter- 
ests; that those who make our laws may 
seek only the nation’s good; that industrial 
unrest and strife may be stilled, that a spirit 
of fairness and justice and goodwill may 
prevail, that wastefulness and folly may 
cease. 

May the rich remember that they are 
stewards of Thy bounty, and may they be 
faithful to their trust. May the poor realize 
that the true riches, which only give real 
satisfaction, riches of heart and spirit from 
Thee, are open alike to all. 

We thank Thee for the Empire of which 
- we are a part, for her power and her in- 
fluence for good in the world. We pray that 
she may continue as in the past, and in ever- 
crowing measure, to stand for freedom and 
truth and right among the nations. 

We pray for our King. May the throne 
of Britain long abide, established in right- 
eousness, the embodied sovereignty of a free 
people. i 

We pray for the Prince of Wales, that 
youthful promise may be richly fulfilled in 
all his after years, and his exalted station 
be ever an influence for good. 

Above all other things we thank Thee for 
Thy goodness in grace, for this greatest 
truth, that “God so loved the world that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish 
but have Everlasting Life,’’.and that ‘‘whoso- 
ever will” may come to Him and receive that 
life. 

We thank Thee for the Holy Spirit, to 
enlighten our minds, to renew our wills, to 
give guidance and strength in all things. 
May we yield our hearts more fully and 
completely to His sway, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Our Father in Heaven, we bring back to 
Thee the record of this day that Thou gavest 
us. What has been wrong or wanting in our 
thoughts, words and work during the day, 
do Thou forgive. What has been in accord 
with Thy will do Thou bless. 

We pray to-night, for a restless world. 
Help all who are seeking its betterment to 
realize that it cannot rest until it rests in 
Thee, and the principles of Thy Kingdom 
become its law of life. 

Give a spirit of fairness and justice to 
all human brotherhoods, and above and 
around them may there be the great brother- 


hood of humanity, the king om of God on 
earth. 

We pray for all whose place and work in 
life has special dangers—the sailors in peril 
at sea or temptation ashore, the miners amid 
the risks of their calling, the watchmen who 
gcuard, day and night, the streets and homes 
of our cities, the soldiers who defend our land 
and Empire. Make them strong and brave 
for right. 

- We pray for those who are making this 
world, with its gains and pleasures, their 
chief aim in life. i 
too late, that this world cannot satisfy. 

Help us all here before Thee to choose 
the better part, which can: never be taken 
away from us. To Thy care we cannot commit 
ourselves for the night, for in Thy keeping 
all is well; and all we ask is through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


“Thy mercies,’ O God, ‘‘are new every 
morning ... Great is Thy faithfulness.” 
May our gratitude for mercies be ever new 
and our faithfulness be more like Thine. 

We pray for those to whom the morning 
brings no comfort or cheer, for the sick in 
their homes and in hospitals, that they may 
have patience to bear their sickness, and may 
be raised up to health again. 

Be near to any with whom the sickness is 
unto death. Give them comfort and peace 


May they see, ere it be 


in assurance that Thou art with them, and 


the good hope of a life where death comes 
no more. 

We pray for those who are sick in mind, 
bereft of reason. Bless all efforts to bring 
them health again. 

Give strength and wisdom and skill to the 
doctors and nurses who eare for the sick, 
doing the work which filled so much of 
Christ’s life on earth. 

We thank Thee for these ministries of 
mercy, for all their faithful and self-denying 
service, and for the increasing measure in 
which they are able to ease human suffer- 
ing and lessen earth’s burden of pain. May 
they have much of the Spirit of Christ in 
doing His work. 

We pray for those who are sick in soul, 
May they come to the Great Physician, and 
find that there is no case beyond His power, 
that earth hath no wound that heaven can- 
not heal, no sin nor sorrow that heaven can- 
not cure. 

Help Thy people everywhere to realize 
that their mission in life, as followers of 
Christ, is to do the work He came to do, 
‘‘to heal the broken-hearted, to give recovery 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” . 

Keep us each one to-day as we go to the 
day’s work. May Christ be with us, and 
in all that we think and say and do may we 
have strength to follow Him, for His name’s 
sake. Amen. 


- 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


We thank Thee, our Father, that to-day 
Thou hast not left us to ourselves but hast 
watched over us with ceaseless care and 
changeless love. 

Forgive wherein we have failed to follow 
the voice of conscience and the guidance of 
Thy Word. Forgive where Thou hast seen 
in us the thought or word or deed that did 
not honor Thee. 

Remember the children in this home. 
Spare them in health and strength of body 
and soundness of mind and earnestness of 
spirit to live their lives to Thee. May Jesus 
Christ be their Saviour and Friend, their 
example, their strength, their hope. May 
their lives be guided by heavenly wisdom 
into paths of pleasantness and peace. 

We pray for the young everywhere. May 
home life have in it a place for Thee, and 
may Thy worship have its daily place in the 
home. May parents, by teaching and exam- 
ple, lead the young to obey and follow Thee. 

We pray for all teachers. May they be 
learners of Thee. Help them to see how much 
of the world’s future is in their hands, and 
may all they say and do help to direct the 
young in the right way. 


Remember in mercy the aged. As they~- 


see the nearing change, may they cling the 
more closely to Christ and rest more com- 
pletely in Him. May life’s evening be calm 
and peaceful, free from pain of body or 
anxiety of mind. Help them to say—‘‘Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
Me.” And all that we ask is in the name of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Our Father in Heaven, changeless and 
eternal in Thy wisdom and power and holi- 
ness and in Thy compassion and love, we 
come to Thee as we face the duties of another 
day, to gain a fresh vision of Thee. 

Help us to see more clearly Thy view of 
the values of life, to see as Thou seest, the 
real and the shadow, the things that are 
passing and the things that abide, and to 
measure their worth as in Thy sight. 

Enable us, while engaged with the things 
that are seen and temporal, to see, rising 
above and beyond them, the spiritual and 
eternal, and in the light of that eternal may 
all‘our work be done. 

We pray that things eternal may fill a 
larger place in the world’s outlook and aim 
and work. Help all to see that the gain of 
things which are seen is not life’s greatest 
good, that the chief end of man is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him forever. 

To Thy guiding care and helping hand 
we commit ourselves for the day through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


We come this evening, our Father, to 
thank Thee that if we have forgotten Thee 
to-day, Thou hast not forgotten us, but 
hast cared for and guided us all the way. 

If the world and its work has filled too 
large a place in our hearts to-day, and has 
shut out thought of Thee, do Thou forgive. 

We thank Thee that Thou dost not deal 
with our forgetfulness as we deserve, but 
dost meet with a Father’s welcome the first 
desire to return. 

We pray for those who have long wandered 
from Thee. Help them to see that the hunger 
of their hearts can never be satisfied away 
from Thee, and to realize the love with which 
Thou art calling: “‘Come unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.”’ 

We pray for all those who are seeking to 
win back the wanderers to Thee. Give them 
to know how great Thy compassion, that 
no life is hopeless, that none have strayed 
so far from Thee but that they may return, 
that Thou art ‘‘able to save unto the utter- 
most,” “not willing that any should perish.” 

We thank Thee anew for Thine Infinite 
Love, and especially for its manifestation 
in Christ, who bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree, dying that we might live. 

We thank Thee that He is the same, 
yesterday, to-day and forever, that He ever 
liveth to make intercession, and in shelter 
of that unchanging Love we lie down to-night 
to rest, knowing that sleeping or waking, living 
Ke dying, we have in Him life for evermore. 

men.. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


~ We thank Thee, our Father, that Thou 
hast brought us in peace and safety to the 
last day of the week. Help us to make it 
a better day than those which have gone 
before. May each succeeding day and week 
leave us ‘‘Nearer to Thee’ in heart and life. 

We pray for those whose days and weeks 
have not been leading upward, who do not 
heed Thy call or follow Thy beckoning hand, 
who are not making the best of life. May 
they turn to Thee and give to Thy keeping 
what of life remains to them. 

Be near to any who, with long-continued 
failure, are losing heart, and help them to 
realize Thy power to save all who come 
unto Thee; that though it be the eleventh 
hour of life’s brief day, and so much of life 
has been wasted beyond recall, they may, 
by Thy grace, do better with what remains. 

We thank Thee that as “long as life its 
term extends, hope’s blessed dominion never 
ends,” that “while the lamp holds on to 
burn, the greatest sinner may return.” 

To Thy guidance and grace we commit us 
through the day, assured that in Thy keep- 
ing all is well, that He who withheld not 
His own Son but delivered Him up for us 
all, will also with Him freely give us all 
things. Amen. ( 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 


Abide with us, our Father, for it is toward 
evening, and the day and the week are far 
spent. 

Forgive the things of this day and week 
that have not been pleasing to Thee. For- 
give the level on which the week-end finds 
us when it should have been a higher one. 

We pray for a world with a week more of 
sinning and ‘sorrowing in the past. May 
those have a part in guiding and _ shaping 
we world’s destinies turn more to Thee for 
ielp. 

We pray for the Church of Christ, pur- 
chased with His own blood. Make her more 
vorthy the price that was paid, more like 
Him who paid that price. May she show 
in her life and work more of His spirit of 
sacrifice for others. 

May the young hear the voice of Jesus, 
“Suffer the children to come unto Me.” 
May the strong give their strength to His 
service and the aged give anew their declin- 
ng years. 


Keep us in safety and peace through this 
night, and raise us up on the morrow to a 
new Sabbath, with its tidings of great joy 
to all people. 


Help us through the coming weeks and 
Sabbaths, whether they be few or many, to 
run well the race that is set before us, look-- 
ing unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of 
our faith, who for the joy that was set before 
Him endured the Cross, despising the shame, 
and from that joy eternal bids us follow in 
His footsteps till we too share His joy. 


This we ask in the name and for the sake 
of Him who has taught us when we pray to 
say:— ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven. 
Hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors, and lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory for- 
ever. Amen. 


- 
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NOTES ON THE ABOVE PRAYERS. 


1. Two prayers are given for each day, 
because, wherever possible, all families should 
have a definite place for God, at the beginning 
and ending of the day, preferably when all 
are gathered at the morning and evening 
meal. 

Some of the family, with either father or 
mother, or both, can be present, and it is a 
very small acknowledgment of the loving 
care that provides all life’s good, to give a 
few moments, morning and evening, in thanks 
for that good, and for those moments both 
parents are responsible. 


2. There is no passage of Scripture given 
to be read with the prayer; because each 
family can select its own Scripture, or read 
in regular course, thus gaining a wider and 
fuller knowledge of the Word of God. 


3. Prayers are only given for one week, 
to be used over again each succeeding week; 
because these can cover all subjects that 
might fitly be included in family worship, 
and it does not seem necessary to multiply 
them merely to have a slightly different form 
of words asking for the same things. 


Further, written prayers should not be a 
permanent substitute for personal prayers, 
but simply a help to beginners. If there be 
a new prayer for each day for a long period, 
they never become familiar and must always 
be read. 

But if the same are used every week, they 
grow into memory, and soon, almost uncon- 
sciously, they may be used without the book, 
just as_is the Lord’s Prayer. ‘Then, as one 
gains confidence, sentences can be omitted or 


added or changed, until in a short time the 
prayer becomes one’s own, spoken wholly in 
one’s words, and all aids are laid aside. 


* *% * 


The importance of family worship for the 
young none can measure. It is not fair to 
them to deprive them of what is best in 
life, and the best for them that any parent 
ean do is to keep daily and definitely before 
them Jesus Christ and His Word, and to shape 
their ideals of life after that Word. 


Neither can any one measure the value of 
family worship to the Church and to the 
world. There is no one thing within human 
power that could so greatly change the as- 
pect of the world in a generation. The 
world of to-morrow is in the hands of the 
parents of to-day. God will be in that world 
of to-morrow or shut out of it as He is given 
nee in the families of to-day or shut out of 
them. 


Of all Christ’s helpers and workers in the 
Church to-day, missionaries, ministers, elders, 
deaconesses, office-bearers and membesr all 
the “‘reliables’’ in all lines of work, the great 
majority have been reared in homes that had 
a family altar, a daily, definite place for God, 
and very few of them in homes where He had 
no place or welcome. 


And if the Church of to-morrow is to be 
a living Church, with living men and women 
to carry on her work, she can only attain to 
it as the children of to-day are trained, in 
Se family life, to give God His place.— 
E.S. 


es 
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Our F oreign Missions 


A SUNDAY MORNING IN TABAQUITE. 
By Rev..W. A. WILSON, D.D. 


(Formerly of India) 
Princestown, Trinidad, 


Aug. 5, 1924. 
Dear Record:— 


The sky is filled with big woolly clouds 
that readily mass and break in torrential 
showers and then float away leaving the 
sun to shine again on the green foliage of 
the sugar cane fields, the cocoanut groves 
and the forests that cover the hill sides, 
valleys and plains of beautiful Trinidad. 


To-day however, they refrain from 
drenching us as we drive along the twelve 
miles of well made road from Princestown 
to Tabaquite, following the tortuous crests 
of the billowy hills, anon descending into 
winding valleys, running between high 
hedges of hibiscus, with their scarlet 
flowers, through avenues of over-arching 
vine clad trees spangled with brilliant 
flowers in crimson and purple, and through 
long stretches of primeval forest. 


It is a charming drive in the balmy sweet 
scented air of tropical flora. Truly every 
prospect pleases. 


On the way we pick up a Christian teacher 
on his way to his Sabbath School who tells 
us that his eldest brother is still a staunch 
Hindu, a leader among his fellows, who sees 
no reason yet why he should give up the 
gods he has been from childhood taught 
to worship, although his aged mother who 
taught him has recently become a follower 
of the Lord Jesus. 


Farther on we overtake a man trudging 
to worship at Tabaquite, and we pick him 
up too. He shows us the manuscript of 
one hundred and eight Christian hymns in 
native thought forms, and in metres for 
Indian music. 


As an Indian poet he has undoubted 
gifts, but he is too poor to publish, and 
in these days, so is the mission, and the 
native Church loses what would go to 
enrich its service of song. 

* * * 


Arriving at the little drab, barn-like 
structure that does duty on week days for 
a school, and on Sundays for a church, we 
hear the sweet voices of the Sunday School 
children in a closing hymn. 

But as there is still an interval before 
the church service we detain them for a 
short address on the way Christ’s dis- 
ciples are multiplied, and are gratified by 


the prompt and intelligent answers to our 
questions. 


The environment is interesting. The 
panels in the unpainted walls of the school 
room are filled with cases of specimens of 
the wonderfully varied productions of the 
island, mineral, vegetable, and animal, all 
neatly classified, and named, making rich 
object lessons ever before the eyes of the 
children. 


The school desks and seats are of the 
crude uncomfortable type of fifty years 
ago. 

There is not a pane of glass in the build- 
ing. For windows there are blind shutters 
hinged at the top, propped up for air and 
light, let down in storms to keep out the 
rain, and at night to keep out the thieves. 


A wheezy baby organ stands at the end 
of the teacher’s table. k 


Above us are the open rafters support- 
ing the iron roof, and we think of the con- 
test there must be between the preacher’s 
voice and the pounding rain should a storm 
come on. But to-day we are spared the 
trial. 

* * * 


In the absence of the organist the service 
in song is to be led by a music band with 
Indian instruments, a kind of mandolin, a 
two-headed drum—fingers and thumbs for 
drum sticks, and iron cymbals. A violin did 
duty for the much desired Indian hand 
organ. 


This band was organised by the preacher 
in charge specially to render service in 
visiting Hindu homes. Often large groups 
assemble attracted by the Indian music, 
who listen with sustained interest to the 
gospel presented in Christian hymns. 


The need-for the lacking hand organ is 
deeply felt, and we were urged to lay it 
before the Church in Canada in the hope 
that some one might feel an impulse to 
meet it by a gift of $25. 

A Hindu leader in the district uses such 
an instrument with great effect in counter- 
ing the Christian band. We gladly for- 
ward the request of the congregation. 


The method of attracting and interesting 
non-Christian audiences in the fundamental 
truths of the gospel through Hindi bhajan 
and hymn is full of promise. A donation 
to meet the cost would much encourage the 
heart of the preacher and his people. 

Six years ago we had the privilege oi 
baptising him from the Muhammadan faith. 
He has proved himself an able and energetic 
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man, and is now a devoted servant of the 
Lord Jesus, full of zeal and initiative. 


His wife was, till recently, a Hindu 
devotee, a student of the sacred books, and 
a leader among Hindu women, witht a fol- 
lowing of chelas or disciples. She is an 
able woman, now a follower of Christ, with 
a zeal like that of her husband, and already 
she exerts a fine influence in the com- 
munity. : 

It was a pleasure to have a meal with 
this worthy couple, Indian fashion in a 
measure, one from the fold of the Muham- 
madan prophet and the other from the proud 
corte of the Brahmins, now one in Christ 

esus. 


Before public service began, while the 
people were assembling, the orchestral band 
sat in a corner of the building, and a 
soloist sang as only Indian can sing Hindi 
bhajans, (hymns) accompanied by the in- 
struments to the evident appreciation of 
the audience. 


The preacher thought it more appropriate 
to have this song service separate from 
the customary order of worship. 


Herein lies a suggestion. Some of the 
good people in Canada do not always enjoy 
or profit from the solos and anthems in 
church services, but would be glad to have 
them as a preliminary song service when 
the congregation is assembling. 

* * * 

After the service the preacher-in-charge 
and his leading workers held their monthly 
conference to consider methods of promoting 
the work alike among Christians and non- 
Christians, and for prayer. 


A chart was shown according to which 
regular visits to Christian and Hindu homes 
by appointed leaders, for singing and teach- 
ing, were arranged for, and which were 
being carried out with encouraging success. 

Before leaving, a further request was 
made for literature, in English or Hindi, 
tracts or leaflets. which these voluntary 
workers might carry with them as an aid 
to opening acquaintance, religious con- 
versation and frendship. 


Owing to the “hard times” in the mis- 
sion nothing of the kind is now available. 
But the brethren in Tabaquite imagine there 
must be some one in Canada who would like 
in this way to help them in their good 
work. Who will provide supply? 


The lack of suitable literature to dis- 
seminate is a serious handicap to the mis- 
sion, and one greatly to be deplored. 


Save for the sense of helplessness in the 
face of these requests from the people of 
Tabaquite this visit of oversight was an 
occasion of delightful fellowship in worship 
and service, and we hurried away to the next 
duties rejoicing that we are permitted once 
more to have a share in the great and 
good work that is being done for the people 
from India in Trinidad. 
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“BEWARE OF FALSE PROPHETS.” 


A few months ago under the above head- 
ing the Honan Messenger had the follow- 
ing :— 

They appear in China, as well as in other 
parts of the world. They recently filled the 
hearts of thousands of people with terror 
by prophesying that, beginning with the 
15th of the Eighth Moon, that is September 
25th, there would be five days of dreadful 
calamity, darkness and cold, hail and earth- 
quakes and floods. 

Circulars and posters everywhere warned 
the people to prepare food and warm cloth- 
ing, and huts made of straw mats so as to 
be safe from the earthquakes. 


Charms were sold to the poor for a few 
coppers; while the false prophets encou- 
raged the wealthy to purchase immunity by 
paying fourtteen dollars and entering their 
Second Degree. 

The news of the earthquake in Japan 
confirmed the fears of many. “It has al- 
ready begun in Japan,” they said. 

School boys asked for leave, so as to be 
at home when the terrible disaster came, 


An old lady tried to keep her little grand- 
daughter home from one of our mission 
schools; but the little girl said:—‘I am 
going to school, and if I die on the street 
it won’t matter, I’ll go to Heaven.” 


The promoter of this nefarious propa- 
ganda at Wu An was a Mr. Wang from 
Szechuan. 

A few days before the dreaded time, the 
Wu An county magistrate laid the strong 
hand of the law upon this Mr. Wang and 
put him in prison, saying that if the 
prophecy came true he would let him off. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of the 
15th, rich people were seen dressed in furs 
crouching in their mat huts, waiting for the 
coming terror, the darkness, the cold and 
the earthquake. 

But it did not come. The 15th was a 
beautiful clear day, and so was the 16th. 
The people breathed freely again. The false 
prophets have again been discountenanced. 

Our Christian preachers have taken ad- 
vantage of the occasion to warn the people 
against darkness in the heart, and urge 
them to prepare for the coming of Jesus 
Christ. 


“DE ROUSEMENTS” IN PREACHING. 


An old negro preacher, being asked how he 
prepared and delivered his sermons, replied: 

“Rust, I gib de purliminaries, den I ex- 
pounderate, den I illustrify, an’ finally I make 
de ’rousements.”’ 

Many preachers seem to fall down on the 
last point. The ‘“‘purliminaries’ are well set 
up, and the sermon is admirably ‘‘expound- 
erated and illustrified,’’ but there are no 
‘‘ *rousements,”’ nothing to grip the conscience. 


"i 
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HOPEFUL INCIDENTS AT SITAMAU 
By Mr. L. D. S. Coxson. 


The Sitamau field had been unoccupied 
for over five years when we came in 
November 1922. 


Before we came we expected that there 
might be a movement at the Sitamau end 
of the field as it adjoins Kharua. But this 
has not been the case. 

Instead we have had a very hopeful be- 
ginning about forty miles from Sitamau at 
the other end of the field. 


And a very encouraging thing is that this 
movement was begun by an Indian, a Sad- 
hu, who says that Dr Wilson gave him his 
first interest in Christianity when the Sad- 
hu was a schoolboy in a village near Nee- 
much. 


This Sadhu taught, from the Bible, several 
men in a village just by Partabgarh the 
capital of Partabgarh state, and one day 
sent a letter signed by fourteen men in 
which they asked to be baptised. 


All of these have been baptised and eleven 
more in that end of our field and still six- 
teen more are asking for baptism. 

The whole of the Ballai caste people in 
that west end of the field seem greatly in- 
terested, and if we can only secure more 
men to teach them, we are hopeful that 
many more will come out and confess Christ. 


* * * 


One interesting baptism took place this 
cold season. We were returning to our 
camp rather disappointed, from a village 
ten miles distant. 


We had baptised one (a very pleasant 
service beside a lake under a big banyan 
tree) but had expected a second to take 
baptism. 

About two miles out from the village we 
were stopped by this man who had disap- 
pointed us, asking for immediate baptism. 
His older brother had been present at the 
meeting and he was afraid to be baptised 
before him. 

He was determined, however, to be a 
Christian and there at the roadside decided 
to take the consequences, had his choti cut 
off and was baptised in the Name that is 
above every name. 

The choti is the tuft of hair, on the top 
of his head, which a Hindu wears, and 
cutting it off means severing his connection 
with Hinduism. 

It is good to be in India these days. Surely 
there never has been a time of greater op- 
portunity. Many of these people are long- 
ing for a purer religious life and we know 
that Christ alone can give them that for 
which they are seeking. 


Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own understanding. 
-—Proverbs 3: 5. 
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AN INCIDENT OF MEDICAL WORK 
By Miss MARGARET DRUMMOND, KHARUA 


Our first and only building for women’s 
work in Kharua was finished about the end 
of October. We have felt the need of such 
a building for years, and now, when every 
room but one is occupied, we wonder how 
we managed without. 


The building is a simple one, costing very 
little more than two thousand dollars, and 
affords ample room for our women workers 
and visitors from villages, besides having 
a large class room and a ward for sick 
women and children. 


It was opened November 21, when about 
one hundred of our Christian people gather- 
ed in the class room for prayer and praise. 


Ke OK * 


The ward for sick women and children 
was not adequatcly furnished when our first 


patient arrived just a few days before 
Christmas. 
Pyari Bai lived in a village some _ dis- 


tance from Kharua. She had been bitten 
by a snake about five months before, then 
during the rains the wound did not heal, 
and gradually the whole foot sloughed off. 


We were called to see her and advised 
her to come at once to Kharua. How the 
peor woman lived with such a leg we could 
not understand, and without medical at- 
tention, we knew that she could not live 
long. 

She herself was anxious to come to be 
relieved of constant pain, but her caste 
people were not willing at first, and refused 
to send a woman to cook for her. (Pyari 
Bai being of good caste could not eat from 
our hands nor from the hands of anyone 
else). 

* * * 


Finally her son-in-law,, in whose house 
she lived, came with her. 


Thirteen miles in my cart, over a rough 
road, was not easy for her, but she stood 
the journey well and was quite interested 
in the outside world she had not seen for 
months. 


Dr. Mina McKenzie very kindly responded 
to an urgent call, came to Kharua to am- 
putate part of the leg. The patient made a 
good recovery, and in less than three weeks 
was taken home. 


When in her village last week I received 
a warm welcome, and had a splendid op- 
portunity of giving the Gospel Message to 
a large gathering of friends and relatives. 
News of this woman’s recovery will spread 
and there will, no doubt, be many others 
come to us for help. 


With the assistance of Dr Daniels, who 
is a capable Indian doctor, we can do much 


‘to relieve suffering, and at the same time 


get in touch w.th many villages. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN INDIA 
By Maraaret McKetuar, M.D., C.M., 
NEEMUCH. 


Once Christopher Columbus set forth on 
a quest with just three little ships over the 
great Atlantic, seeking a route to India, 
and as the days passed and no sight of land, 


his men grew glomy and said “We must 
turn back!” 
But Columbus said, “Sail on!” They 


sailed on and discovered America—stretch- 
ing wide and free from Pole to Pole, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


For hundreds of years India has had a 
quest and she is seeking yet a way to the 
Kingdom of God. Hundreds of pilgrims on 
long weary marches to sacred rivers and 
sacred temples; hundreds of men devoting 
their lives to meditation’ that they may see 
God; men, women and. children bowing 
down with clasped hands before the gods 
they have made, their earnestness, their 
reverence, the most pathetic thing on the 
great earth. Will our ships go back? 
They are poorly manned, they have no sup- 
plies. In God’s name, sail on! 


A Report of a year’s work can be only 
the recording of some of the things at- 
tempted and some of the things accomplish- 
ed, for to write the history of each day 
with its incidents of joys and sorrows, suc- 
cesses and failures would require a volume! 

More patients treated, more pence receiv- 
ed, more palaces visited than in any former 
year, so in that way the year has been the 
best in our history. 

More than thirty and one years since 
medical work was opened in Neemuch, 
when foundations were laid on which we 
have been building ever since, so it will 
be of interest to compare then and now. 


First Report Report 
1892 1923 
New_patients ~ 202. ss 664 7,778 
Return-VisSits= — kee ts.s 2,597 25,3884 
Homes visited ...... 54 158 
Visits to Homes..... AES Ste 308 
PESO SICOLC coro) iis fe Mw, fe Rs. 33 Rs. 2,806 
* * * 


We have reason to thank God for the 
gratifying growth and expansion of the 
work, but as yet only the fringe of the field 
has been touched. _It is what we have to 
leave undone that troubles us. 


The dispensary is like a busy _ beehive 
during working hours. There you have the 
gospel in action and all through the work- 
ing hours the Bible woman—paid by the 
local Christian congregation—gives the 
Good News in Hymn and Story to the pa- 
tients as they sit waiting their turn to be 
called into the consulting room. 

Then there is the daily routine work in 
the Hospital wards. It is there at times we 
stand “Beside the unveiled mysteries of 
life and death.” 


er for I am convinced that, 
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Another band of workers under Miss 
Hope Jeffrey, Supterintendent of Nurses, 
carry on the work there. 


Mrs. Lyall, Medical Assistant, is the only 
one of the fourteen Indian helpers (includ- 
ing six pupil nurses and_ three others in 
training) who works in both dispensaries 
and hospital. 


At sun-rise-prayer-meeting we studied 
the Gospel according to Luke and the Acts 
of the Apostles as well as memorized the 
prescribed chapters in the Bible Success 
Band Calendar, repeating in unison Joshua 
1:8 the motto verse of the B.S.D. Straight 
from the prayer-room we scatter to our 
various tasks. 


I wish more time could be given to pray- 
“When the 
Church sets itself to pray with the same 
seriousnes and strength of purpose, that it 
has devoted to other forms of- Christian 
effort, it will see the Kingdom of God come 
with power.” 


MISSIONARY GLEAMS_ 
By Miss JESSIE WEIR, MHow, INDIA. 


The year in the Nimar District has 
brought much in which we rejoice. First 
there has been the great joy of having a 
colleague, Miss Kilpatrick, wholly free for 
the district work. 


A family for whom we have hoped and 
prayed some fifteen years has been won. 
The man surrendered first and then gave 
himself to prayer that his wife, whose heart 
seemed very hard, might be saved and 
prayer for her was answered. 


A group of women in one village have 
awakened to the fact that they really can 
learn and remember Bible stories and now 
there is rivalry as to who is making the 
most progress. 


A young woman who seemed, among 
heathen relatives, to have forgoten that 
she is a Christian is again showing signs 
of life and her mother-in-law, once much 
opposed, has now become interested. 


An old man who was seeking salvation 
has found the true Saviour and knows the 
Holy Spirit as his constant Helper as he 
witnesses especially to the people of his own 
village, a number of whom, he says, are 
believers in his Saviour. 


A young woman has declared her faith in 


Jesus Christ and her happy face testifies 
to her new found joy. 

An old woman rejoicess in all that she 
has been taught this year of her Lord and 
Saviour ond eagerly awaits the home call. 


A little group of Christians in a far away 
village give indication of growth in their 
decision to give up all work in their fields 
on the Sabbath. They keep it now as a day 
of rest and worship. 
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MENDHA,—ABANDONED WORK 
“By Rev. H. H. Smirx. 


A few Sabbaths ago, one of our Elders— 
a farmer—living some six miles from the 
missions station, made a passionate appeal 
to the congregation to make a great effort 
to work again in certain villages we had 
to abandon through the severity of the 
cut. 


“For,” said he, “the people in those vil- 
lages are not actually asking for the Gospel 
to be preached to them, and they did not 
know its value until they had ceased to hear 
it. 

Who could resist such an appeal? A few 
days afterwards two christian farmers ac- 
companied the pastor to those villages, and 
verified all that Shuliya had said. 

Will we be able to regain in those villages 
all that we have lost? If so the Bhil-Chris- 
tian farmers must do it. 

How often it happens in our work that 
God chooses “The foolish things of the 
world to confouned the wise,”’—and the 
“weak things” to confouned the Mighty. 


IN THE VILLAGES OF INDIA 
By Miss MARGARET DRUMMOND, KHARUA 


Miss Clearihue and I started out early in 
the year to camp in quite a new place. The 
night before we left Kharua when all was 
ready, clouds threatened, and we were just 
a little anxious about roads and a campaign 
place. That night. the prayer of a little 
girl was heard—“God bless the dear Aun- 
ties—give them a good rest and _ sweet 
dreams—or no dreams at all, and may the 
oxen go along cheerily in the morning.” 


We had much to encourage us in the five 
camps made during the year. It was our 
first time of camping in two of the places. 


The work that Miss Clearihue and I feel 
most important is the teaching of women 
who have been baptized and those whose 
husbands have been baptized, but who 
themselves have not taken that step. 


Hence we seldom go to a village where 
there are no Christians, unless it is to hunt 
up relatives or people we are specially in- 
terested in. 


To visit one hundred and_ twenty-two 
villages (scattered over an area of eighty 
miles by forty) in which there are Chris- 
tians is more than we can do and do well. 


In moving from place to place we are 
never without children. They are the first 
to greet us as we drive or walk to a vil- 
large—to the fore in almost every group— 
the first to help in the singing of a hymn, 
and the last to leave us. 

In trying to get the attention of grown- 
ups I fear I have sometimes over looked 
the little ones. 


-year. 
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At one meeting I was suddenly surprised, 
and greatly pleased, when a little boy of 
nine or ten looked up at me, just as I was 
about to leave the verandah at the close of 
a meeting, and said in Hindi, “Miss Sahib, 
let us pray.” 

Reverently he put his turban on _ the 
ground, bowed his head and repeated the 
Lord’s Proyer with us. Rama has not been 
baptized but he loves Jesus and some day 
will I hope be a leader in that village. 


THE BABIES’ HOME AT NEEMUCH 
By Miss MARGARET McHARRIE 


We moved into our new home on the 9th, 
of December, 1922. 

As it was very uncertain whether the 
Home could be started last year or not I 
estimated for only $800 for 1923. In July 
I discovered that I had less than $1.00 on 
my estimate. 

Only one or two special friends knew. 
that I had no money on my estimate. They 
joined with me in definite, beliving prayer 
that the Lord would supply the children’s 
need. 

Before the end of July I had enough 
money to pay all the accounts for the month 
and by the end of August I had enough to 
carry on the work until the end of the 
Truly His little ones lacked no good 
thine. 

Quite a number of the children are spe- 
cially supported by friends in Canada and 
Seotland. I should like to thank all the 
friends who, by their prayers and gifts of 
money and clothing and supplies, have help- 
ed the work. May they ail feel that they 
have a very real share in caring for the 
Master’s little ones in Central India. 

Several Hindu children, most of them of 
very god caste, were given to us during the 
year. The relatives of the children (non- 
Christian) give up all claimss to them when 
they give them over to the Mission. . 

I believe the children are one of the 
greatest assets the Mission has, for little 
non-Christian children are brought up as 
Christians from infancy. 

I have a Kindergarten class for the larger 
children every afternoon. All the children, 
even the tiny tots, come to my sitting room 
every Sabbath afternoon for Sunday School. 
I teach them English hymns. What charms 
me is the lovely Scotch accent most of the 
children have. 

As usual most of the workers are widows. 
At present I have three widows and two 
young girls in training. It is not the 
easiest work in the world to teach them at 
times but I can forgive much if they love 
the children. yee ; 

God grant that through ministering to 
His little ones we may all have a new vision 
of Christ who said, “Suffer the little child- 
ren to come unto Me and forbid them not 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Young People’s Societies 


SOME SUNDAY SCHOOL TASKS 
By MINNIE G. FRASHER 


The immediate task of the Sunday School 
is to help in leading all for whom the 
Church is responsible and _ especially the 
boys and girls, to love the Lord their God 
with all their heart, and with all their soul, 
and with all their strength, and with all 
their mind; and their neighbours as them- 
selves. 

This work is being carried on mainly by 
definite biblical and missionary instruction, 
together with systematic missionary giving 
in the Sunday School. 

The following plan for mission giving has 
been approved by the General Board and the 
Board of Sabbath Schols and Young People’s 
Societies. 

It is being presented to the Sunday 
Schools for the first time this Autumn in 
the hope that it may not only help the Sun- 
day Schools in their own immediate task but 
also assist materially in extending this work 
throughout Canada and in the Foreign 
Mission Fields for which our Church has ac- 
cepted responsibility. 


I—Give the Sunday Schools Responsibility 
for Definite Departments of Work as 
follows :— 

(1) From the large and varied work of 
Home Missions and Social Service, the Sun- 
day Schools are asked to accept definite 
responsibility, up to at least $75,000, for 
the following: School Homes, Loggers’ 
Mission, All People’s Missions, Social 
Settlements, Indian Schools, New Canadian 
Fields. 

(2) From the important work of For- 
eign Missions—evangelistic, educational, 
medical and industrial, the Sunday Schools 
are asked to accept responsibility, up to at 
least $50,000 for Educational work among 
boys and girls and young people. 


(3) The Sunday Schols, through Rally 
Day Fund, have for years provided the 
larger part of the revenue of the Board of 
Sabbath Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties. They are now asked to accept res- 
ponsibility, up to least $25,000, for this 
work. 

Three leaflets are being prepared outlin- 
ing clearly these departments of work. 
These leaflets will provide good missionary 
material for the Sunday Schools. 

Any Sunday School is, of course, free 
to contribute to other departments of the 
Eudget in addition to these outlined above. 


Il.—Arrange for the Sunday School to Ac- 
cept Definite Responsibility for 10 per 
cent. of the Missionary Budget Allocation 
of the Congregation. 

This amount will vary with local circum- 
stances. Some schools can easily give more 
than this. Others should probably be asked 
for less, but in every case let there be a 
definite objective. 

Ten per cent. of the total amount allocat- 
ed to congregations for 1924 is $180,000. If 
every School does it share, this amount can 
easily be reached. 


Til.—Divide the Allocation of the Sunday 
School Among the Various Departments 
or Classes, assigning to each a special 
amount so as to secure a sense of personal 
and group responsibility. 


1V.—Adopt some Systematic Method of 

Giving. 

The best method is the weekly offering by 
duplex envelopes, but other methods have 
also given encouraging results, such as the 
systematic monthly giving, coupled with 
regularly monthly missionary instruction. 


V.—Appoint a Missionary Superintendent 
or Committee to Accept Full Responsibil- 
ity for Carrying out this plan in the Sun- 
day School. 


8 —— 


THE OIL CAN. 


It was in a trolley car. A shabby, poor- 
looking man sat near the door. 

It was winter and every time a passenger 
boarded the car or left it the door had to 
be opened and then shut again to keep out 
the cold. It was one of those sliding doors 
that squeak. 

The squeaking got worse and worse, it 
seemed, and the passengers were getting 
more irritated and annoyed every minute. 


Finally the man rose and bent over the 
door frame, pulled out of his pocket a little 


tin oil can and began oiling that metal 
slide. When he sat down again the door 
had stopped squeaking and every one drew 
a sigh of relief. 

“How did you happen to have that with 
you?” somebody asked him. 

“Waal, I mostly always carry it around 
in my pocket. Seems as if I always every- 
where find so many things that squeak.” 

It’s a good thing to have some sort of oil 
can handy when people’s tempers get 
squeaky. There are so many squeaky things 
in the world that it’s best to carry your oil 
of kindness with you all the time. 
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A WEE LASSIE OF KOREA. 


A missionary’s wife in a far inland station 
in Korea was busy sewing one afternoon for 
her children and thinking also what she could 
do for the Korean children all around her. 


Just then a poorly clad, thin faced and age- 
worn little girl of twelve years opened the door 
and, dropping her tiny straw shoes, came 
quietly into the room, 


After her greeting she sat down, resting her 
face in her little hands, her elbows on her 
knees, and said, ‘‘Pouin (lady), I have some- 
thing to talk to you about.” 


“Yes, Little-One, what is -it?”’ 


Then in a quivering voice the child told the 
story of her short life. 


About two years previous her father had 
deserted both her and her mother, leaving 
them with no means of support. 


The mother took her little ten-year-old 
daughter and went from place to place seek- 


ing work. 
* * * 


In the meantime Christ was seeking for 
these weary ones to bring them to a know- 
ledge of His love; so here and there He brought 
them into contact with Christianity and little 
by little they came to understand and accept 
its teachings. 

But starving and with no clothing save the 
little they wore, with no friends and little 
work, the frail mother was desperate and 
ready to listen to any proposition for help. 


A man twenty-four years old offered to buy 
Little-One, who should become his wife a few 
years later, at a time which might be agreed 
upon. 

When the engagement papers were about 
to be written, the mother said that the man 
must agree to become a Christian or the 
engagement could not be made. 


The young man agreed to this proposition 
and the contract was written, the man prom- 
ising to support both the child and her mother 
from that time forth. 


From a Korean viewpoint this seemed. a 
satisfactory arrangement; but the man, already 
dissipated, grew more and more so, and al- 
though he earned enough as a mail-earrier to 
support the three fairly well, his money was 
largely spent in saloons and wine-shops, while 
his bride-to-be and her mother washed and 
sewed and often went hungry. 


In a drunken spree he tore to pieces his 
engagement contract; but even this in Korea 
is not enough to set a girl at liberty. Thus 
things had gone on for almost two years. 

After telling her story Little-One said: 
“Pouin, can’t you help me out some way? 
I just can’t marry that man for it will not 
only be the death of my body but it will kill 
ny cou as well. Oh I don’t want to marry 

m!’’ 


The missionary was moved with pity and 
sympathy, but she must ask a few questions, 
so she said, 


‘“‘How does your mother feel about this 
matter?”’ 


“Oh she does not want the marriage since 
the man has not kept his contract to become 
a Christian; but we do not know how to help 
ourselves; there is no Korean law to protect 
us and old custom does not permit an engage- 
ment to be broken.’’ 


“How will you live if you get no support 
from this man?”’ 


“It were better to die, and as it is we live 
like dogs.” 

Things cannot be much hurried in the East, 
so Little-One must carry her burden and 
anxiety while the missionary thought and 
prayed and conferred with others, among 
them the good pastor who said, ‘‘I think it 
may be useless but I’ll see if I can buy him 
out.”’ 


At first the man resented the proposition, 
but after some days he agreed that if he could 
be paid for all he had spent on the girl and 
her mother he would be willing to cancel the 
engagement. 


“How much is that?’ asked the pastor. 
“All of thirty-two yen.” (A yen is about 
half a dollar). 


A little while previous to this the missionary 
had received a letter from a friend in the 
homeland enclosing just this amount. with 
the statement, “‘To be used as you like.”’ 


With this money was purchased the free- 
dom of this child and she was sent to one of 
our schools where she made a splendid record. 


After teaching for a time, she married a 
good Christian man and their home is known 
as a real Christian home throughout that 
section of the country.— By Mrs. J. R. Moose, 
in “‘The Korean Mission Field.’ 


DO NOT PLAY WITH SERPENTS 


A reckless man in a zoological garden once 
seized a venomous serpent by the nape of the 
neck and held it up before his companions. 
The man thought he had the serpent wholly 
in his power. 

But it began to coil its long body about his 
arm and then slowly tighten its grasp till the 
man in agony was obliged to drop his hold 
on its neck. 

Quickly then it turned and bit him, and soon 
the man was dead. 

He thought he was strong enough to play 
with the serpent, and then thrust it from him 
when wearied of the play. 

Many think they are strong enough to play 
with temptation of any sort, but they find 
sooner or later that the temptation has mas- 
tered them. 

Christ said “‘watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation.’’—Ex. 
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WHAT THE LITTLE ACORN SAID. 


I pluck an acorn from an oak and hold it 
to my ear; and this is what it says to me: 

“By and by the birds will come and nest in 
me. By and by I will furnish shade for the 
cattle. 

“By and by I will be shelter from the storm 
to those who have gone under the roof. 

“By and by I will be the strong ribs of the 
great ship and the tempest will beat against 
me in vain while I carry men across the 
Atlantie.”’ 

“OQ foolish little acorn, how wilt thou be all 
this?’ I ask. 

And the acorn answers, “God and [.’’— 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


TRICK OF A CHINESE BOY 
By Dr. K. A. Batrp, Honan. 
Our Missionary. 


A few days ago a man brought his six- 
teen-year old son over twenty miles to the 
hospital, being much concerned about a 
hard lump in his cheek, and inability to 
open his mouth very wide. 

The boy’s mouth was pried open, much 
against his will, and the “lump” was found 
to be a wad of chewed-up paper tucked 
into the cheek. . 

When that was removed the boy stuck 
his tongue into the cheek. 

The doctor holding down the_ tongue, 
proved to the satisfaction of the observers, 
the discomfiture of the boy, and not_a little 
loss of face for the father, that the boy-had 
been fooling his poor old daddy for seven 
months, in order to avoid going to school. 
Some quinine mixture was prescribed, as 
being bitter enough to help cure the youth’s 
moral defections. 

The doctor thought he saw something 
in the father’s eye, prophetic of things 
to come. 


WAITING FOR A MISSIONARY 


A missionary sent out to Africa by the 
Presbyterian Church South, U.S.A., tells the 
following story:— 

Many years ago two men from the Blaauw 
Berg Range, in the northwestern part of 
the Transvaal, Africa, traveled some seven 
hundred miles to work at Port Elizabeth, 
which was practically the head of civiliz- 
ation fifty years ago. 

Here they worked on the docks shovelling 
coal by day and attending a mission night 
school evenings. They were both converted, 
baptized and joined the church. 

When, after three years, the time came 
for their return to their own people, they 
asked the missionary if he would not send 
a teacher to their country. 

‘We have heard and received the good 
news,” they said, “and now we must go 
back to our people who know nothing. We 
are as children: we only know a little. Will 
you not send us a teacher who will show us 
and our people the way of God? 


The missionary promised them he would 
do his best, and send them the first mis- 
sionary available. But the years wore on, 
and the missionaries were few, and each 
one was needed elsewhere more than there. 
And then the missionary who made the pro- 
mise died, and the men from the Blaauw 
Bergs were long since forgotten. 


of * * 


Twenty-five years later a young man by 
the name of Lowe was passing through 
that district to open up a new mission work. 

As he approached one kraal, the people 
came thronging out to meet him with shouts 
and excitement which left him in doubt 
whether it meant peace or war. 

Calling his interpreter, he asked the 
cause of all this demonstration, The inter- 
preter talked with two elderly men, and 
after a while got their story.. 
the same two men who a quarter of a cen- 
tury before had‘ left Port Elzabeth for the 
perilous journey to the interior, past hostile 
Boers and unfriendly tribes. 

“We knew God would send us a mission- 
ary,” they exclaimed with deep emotion. 
“All these years we’ve been praying for a 
teacher to come and every day we have 
watched this trail for him. We knew he 
would come, and now he has come.” And 
their delight knew no bounds. 

He went into the kraal and found it un- 
usually clean and tidy. The huts were com- 
fortable, and it was noticeable that all the 
women were neatly and decently clothed in 
calico. He found that all the men and boys 
had been taught to read and write, and 
that they had kept the Sabbath, had re- 
frained from having more than one wife, 
in short, had become a Christian village. 

Later on they came to him with their 
Zulu Bibles and asked if he thought they 
could get new ones. 
primers were all the books they had taken 
back with them. The Bibles were carefully 
tied up in red bandana handkerchiefs as 
they had been used until every leaf was 
separated from the binding. 

And as he looked them over, he found 
many pages so thumbed that the print was 
undecipherable. But it hardly mattered, as 
they knew by heart those pages which they 
loved so dearly. 

When he looked among his books to get 
out new ones, they said, “And could we 
please have a little larger print? a) unese 
eyes of ours are dimmer than they used to 
be. But they have seen the missionary 
whom we knew God would send us and 
now our hearts are white and glad. We give 
him grateful thanks and praise for all his 
loving kindness to us.” Sor 

There have been hundreds of similar 
cases, only let us hope that in few the 
faithful eyes had time to grow dim as they 
watched the trail on which they knew the 


missionary would surely come.— The Phil- 


ada Presbyterian. 


They were _ 


These and a couple of © 
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A KOREAN FABLE—THE RABBIT. 
From ‘‘Korea, Fact and Fancy,’’ 


By Dr. H. N. ALuen. 


On one occasion the king of fishes was a 
little indiscreet, and while snapping greedily 
at a worm, got a hook through his nose. He 
succeeded in breaking the line, but he was 
still in a great dilemma, for he could inno 
way remove the cruel hook. 

His finny majesty grew very ill; all the 
officials of his kingdom were summoned and 
met in solemn council. From the turtle to the 
whale, each one did his best at thinking. 

At last the turtle was asked for his opinion, 
and announced his firm belief that a poultice 
made from the fresh eye of a rabbit would 
remove the disorder of their sovereign. 

He was listened to attentively, but his plan 
was conceded to be impracticable, since they 
had no fresh rabbit eyes or any means of 
obtaining them. 

Then the turtle again came to the rescue, 
and said that he had a passing acquaintance 
with a rabbit, whom he had occasionally seen 
when walking along the beach, and that he 
would endeavor to bring him to the palace 
if the doctors would then take charge of the 
work, for the sight of blood disagreed with 
him, and he would ask to absent himself from 
the further conduct of the case. 

He was royally thanked for his offer, and 
sent off in haste, realizing full well that his 
career was made in case he succeeded, while 
he would be very much unmade if he’ failed. 


He ek 


It was a very hot day as the fat turtle 
dragged himself up the hillside, where he for- 
tunately espied the rabbit. The latter per 
ceiving the turtle, went over and accosted 
him, ““What are you doing away up here sir?’ 

“T simply came up for a view. I have 
always heard that the view over the water 
from your hills was excellent, but I can’t 
say it pays one for the trouble of coming up.’’ 

“You are not high enough; just come with 
me if you want to see a view,” and the rabbit 
straightened up as if.to start. 

‘No, indeed ! I have had enough for once. 
I prefer the water. Why, you should see the 
magnificent sights down there. There are 


beautiful green forests of waving trees, moun-. 


tains of cool stones, valleys and caves, great 
open plains made beautiful by companies of 
brightly-robed fishes, royal processions from 
our palace, and, best of all, the water bears 
you up, and you go everywhere without exer- 
tion. No, let me return, you have nothing on 
this dry, hot earth worth seeing.’’ 

The turtle turned to go, but the rabbit 


-musingly followed. At length he said: 


“Don’t you have any difficulty in the water? 
Doesn’t it get into your eyes and mouth?’’ 
For he really longed in his heart to see the 
strange sights. 

“Oh no! It bothers us no more than air, 
after we have become accustomed to it.’’ 

“TI should very much like to see the place,”’ 
said the rabbit, ‘“‘but it is no use. J couldn’t 
live in the water like a fish.” 
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_ “Why, certainly not, you couldn’t get along 
by yourself, but if you really wish to see 
something that will surprise you, you may 
get on my back, give me your fore-paws, and 
I will take you down all right.” 

After some further assurance, the rabbit 
accepted the offer, and on arriving at the 
beach, he allowed himself to be firmly fixed 
on the turtle’s back, and down they went 
into the water, to the great discomfort of the 
rabbit, who, however, eventually became 
accustomed to the water and did not much 
mind it. 

He was charmed and bewildered by the 
magnificence of everything he saw, and espec- 
ially by the gorgeous palace, through which 
he was escorted by attendant fishes to the 
sick chamber of the king, where he found a 
great council of learned doctors, who wel- 
comed him very warmly. 


* * x 


While sitting in an elegant chair and gazing 
about at the surrounding magnificence, he 
chanced to hear a discussion concerning the 
nes way of securing his eyes before he should 

ie. 

He was filled with horror, and, questioning 
an attendant, the whole plot was explained 
to him. The poor fellow scratched his head 
and wondered if he would ever get out of the 
place alive. 

At last a happy thought struck him. He 
explained to them that he always carried 
about two pairs of eyes, his real ones and a 
pair made of mountain crystals, to be used 
in very dusty weather. 

Fearing that the water would injure his 
real eyes, he had buried them in the sand 
before getting upon the turtle’s back, and 
was now using his erystal ones. 

He further expressed himself as most willing 
to let them have one of his real eyes, with 
which to cure his majusty’s disorder, and 
assured them that he believed one eye would 
answer the purpose. 

He gave them to understand that he felt 
highly honored in being allowed to assist 
in so important a work and declared that if 
they would give the necessary order he would 
hasten on the turtle’s back to the spot where 
he:had buried the eyes and return with one. 

Marvelling much at the rabbit’s courtesy, 
the fishes slunk away into the corners for 
very shame at their own rude conduct in 
forcibly kidnapping him, when a simple re- 
quest would have accomplished their purpose. 
The turtle was roughly commanded to carry 
him back to the place designated. 

Once released by the turtle to dig for the 
eyes in the sand, the rabbit shook the water 
from his coat, and winking at his clumsy 
betrayer told him to dig for the eyes himself, 
that he had only one pair, and those he in- 
tended to keep. 

With that he tore away up the mountain- 
side, and has ever after been careful to give 
the turtle a wide berth. 

Lesson—Always be sure before you trust 
yourself or your money to the fine stories and 
promises of a stranger. 
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THE HONORABLE COTTON APRON. 
A Story of a Japan Kindergarten. 


It was a hot day—such stifling heat as 
makes one long for green fields and sweet, 
pure air, but little O Masa San knew nothing 
about green fields and fresh air. All of her 
little span of five or six years had been spent 
in the dirty hovels of Kobe’s East side. 

She had played all the steaming morning 
in the dirty alleys of the neighborhood because 
the mission kindergarten was too crowded to 
take her into the morning classes. 

When afternoon came she was present and 
the teacher was telling how pleasant it was 


to have carefully combed hair and clean hands" 


and faces, and that a kind friend had sent 
the loveliest gift to boys and girls who would 
try to be’clean and sweet every day. 

What could it be in that strange bundle 
which teacher patted so fondly and talked of 
in such mysterious tones as though it were 
something worth having and as if they were 
going to have it? 

She sat on the very edge of her chair all 
ready to rush when her turn should come, and 
she walked as if in a dream, gazing with joy 
into teacher’s face as she put on her a beau- 
tiful apron, snowy white. 

Clean face and hands and neatly combed 
hair began to be the rule in this kindergarten, 
and many aprons were worn each day. When 
they were no longer white each little child 
took his own home to wash it. Teacher had 
shown them how to do it and had said that 
mother or sister might help 

When all the washing was done and the 
aprons worn again, O Masa San had none. 
Silence followed all questions. Yes, she would 
go home to tell her mother that teacher had 
asked for her apron. 

‘Honorable Mother! come at once with 
me to see the teacher. She wants my honor- 
able apron back, and you, you—”’ Her voice 
ended in a bitter choked sob. 

“Little fool, did you not tell the teacher it 
was lost? Go, and tell her at once that it is 
lost. I cannot find it.” 

This the mother said in great anger as the 
little daughter tugged at the filthy garments 
of this wild woman of the slums. She was 
large, coarse, and awful, for a Japanese wo- 
man, but her threatened slap and loud voice 
did not frighten the child. 

“Tf I tell the honorable teacher what you 
say it will be a lie. Jesus will be sad. I'll not 
be his little girl any more and I love Him,” 
said the child, and she tugged on. “‘When I 
die I am going to be where He is and all is 
grand in the Honorable High Heaven above.” 

The mother dropped her raised arm and 
her wild look changed. What could the child 
be raving about? She would go with her to the 
teacher and find out. 

Yet, what of the apron? She had pawned it 
for a few sen for wine to drink. Dare she tell 
the teacher that? The teacher was always 


most kind and polite even to such as she. 
She would go. 

Thus it came to pass that the true tale of 
the honorable cotton apron was told. Teacher 
was kind and polite. Tears filled her eyes 
when she invited O Masa San and her mother 
for tea and cakes and told them of the loving 
Saviour of mankind, the One who loved O 
Masa San and had opened her little heart to 
the sunshine of His love. 

Indeed she would come again to hear more 
of O Masa San’s Jesus and the beautiful 
words of the honorable Sacred Writings. God 
loved the world. God loved her and O Masa 
San. God was saddened or gladdened by their 
actions. 

What interest had her own old gods in her? 


This God seemed to love women and children’ 


such as she and O Masa San. Could it be 
true? 

The windows of darkness had been opend, 
and the sunbeams of His love had entered a 
soul, to bear fruit in a beautiful life ever- 
lasting. This all came about through little 
irrepressible O Masa San and the gift of a 
cotton apron.—Litile Faces Toward the Sun. 


A “YES-BUT”’ BOY. 


“Henry,” said Grandpa, ‘‘have you noticed 
the yes-but people? They’re everywhere— 
except at the top. No yes-but boy ever leads. 

“T know, because as a lad I wrestled with 
my yes-but self. I was keen in finding a rea- 
son to delay action. 

‘‘Near the end of my school year I was anx- 
ious for a summer’s job to earn money for 
next year’s suit. Father had asked Mr. Baine, 
our leading merchant, to hire me. I had 
promised to be ready any night after school. 

“One night Mr. Baine sent for me. But I 
had arranged to show my botany class and 
teacher some pink lady-slippers in the woods, 
so I slyly buckled on my plant-can. 

“Aren’t you going to work at the store?” 
pleaded mother. 

«Ves, but tonight I’m going to the woods. 
Miss Judson needs me. I can begin at the 
store to-morrow,’ and I hurried away. 


“But I never began. Mr. Baine, who would ~ 
‘not employ a yes-but boy, hired Harold 


Judson. y 

“T did odd jobs all summer, earning just 
enough for a cheap suit. And when school 
opened Mr. Baine rewarded Harold with a fine 
suit, besides his wages. 

“That cured me. I never said ‘yes-but’’ 
again.”’ 

Don’t be a yes-but boy. Cut off the “but’’ 
and answer, “Yes.” It’s the greatest word in 
the language if you live up to it.—Baptist Boys 
and Girls. 


We cannot all be money-rich, but we 
can all be millionaires of mind and heart, 
of character and of faith. 
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Life and Work 


THE WEE WINDOW. 
The Story o’ Nebuchadnezzar. 

Notrre—‘‘Sandy Scott’s Bible Class’ is a 
wee bookie by Charles Moody Stuart, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh by the U.F. Church of 
Scotland. It is attractive and instructive. 

The Bible Class meets every Sunday even- 
ing at ‘‘Pitcoonans.”’ It is made up of shrewd 
Scottish working men of varied types. There 
is Davie, Geordie, Jamie, Tam, etc. Some of 
them have not hitherto had much use for 
religion, but ‘‘Sandy Scott,’’ the teacher, 
makes the Bible a living book to them. 

They take up a Bible subject each Sabbath 
evening. One or two of these lessons were 
given previously in the Recorp. This lesson 
is on ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar,’’ under the title, ‘‘The 
Wee Window.” To thoroughly enjoy it, read 
the first four chapters of Daniel—Zd. 


Next Sabbath evening Tom had a new 
reference Bible. 

“Oh, ye hae gotten yin, Tam,” said Sandy. 
“T kent ye wadna’ be lang ahint ithers. Man 
that’s a_richt guid yin; it wad rin awa wi’ a 
heap o’ siller.’’ 

‘*Sax shillin’s.’’ 

‘Sax shillin’s! Man, Tam but ye aye dae 
the. thing handsom when ye dae’t. That’ill 
be a buik tae ye a’ yer days. Ye wad sune 
be in yer bed last nicht, wantin’ thae sax 
shillin’s tae spend.”’ 

*‘T wes in ma bed by ten o’clock.’’ 

‘“Man, Tam, we'll get haud o’ ye yet, an’ 
it’ll be music an’ dancin’ that nicht.” 

x * * 


‘But lads, we’ll hae a look an’ see whit we 
can mak’ the nicht, o’ King Nebuchadnezzar, 
i’ the fourth chaipter o’ Daniel. 

“There he is, lairge as life, a’ peoples, 
nations an’ langidges under his thoom. 

“It wes him as pit Shadrach, Meshach an’ 
Abed-nego intil the burnin’ fiery furnace, an’ 
syne made his decree that nane wis tae speak 
ill o’ the God o’ heaven. 

“But it’s ae thing tae mak a decree, an’ 
‘anither tae pit yersel’ under the God o’ 
Heaven. King Nebuchadezzar thocht he cud 
dae as he likit, an’ be his ain maister yet, an’ 


' that the God o’ Heaven micht be gey well 


pleased wi’ him an’ his decrees. 

‘““There’s heaps 0’ fowk gey like him, they’re 
keen tae mak some acknowledgment o’ the 
yeaa but they winna’ submit thersels til 

im. 

“Fowk crack aboot this diffeeculty an’ that 
diffeeculty intil the Scripters, that hauds 
them back frae God; but the main diffeeculty 
wi’ maist fowk is-that o’ Nebuchadnezzar, 
God maun be Maister an’ they’re,n’o willin 
fer that. 


“They’ve nae objections tae dae this, an 
dae that, an’ heaps o’ things tae please Him, 
but they winna obey Him at ilka turn, an’ 
He disna thank them fer a’ ther decrees. 
They’re no his subjects, they’re no His ser- 
vants, an’ a’ ther fine words gang fer naethin, 

‘“‘Weel, Nebuchadnezzar he’s bedded ae 
nicht, an’ fa’s asleep, an’ hes a dream; an’ 
what think ye he sees? A great muckle tree, 
the brawest tree ever ye saw, an’ the muck- 
lest, an’ he’s fair taen up wi’ it. 

“But while he’s lookin’, some ither yins is 
lookin’ tae. The clouds is folden back a piece 
an’ a wee bit window scrapit through i’ the 
sky, an’ some hae been watchin’ there. 


“They dinna think sae muckle o’ the tree 
as Nebuchadnezzar dis, they’re no’ sair 
pleased wi’ it, an’ yin o’ them oots at the 
window, gangs awa doon, an’ gies orders tae 
cut the tree doon. 


‘‘An’ Nebuchadnezzar he waukens wi’ a 
stairt. He’s a’ in a sweat wi’ fear, an’ he 
eanna’ think whit it means. 

‘‘He sends word tae a’ his coonsellors, a’ the 
ablest lads he hes gaither’d aboot him, but 
they’re nane wiser than himsel, they canna’ 
mak’ head nor tail o’t, sae syne he sen’s word 
fer Daniel, an ben he cooms. 

“The muckle tree’—says Daniel—‘an’ a 
gey braw tree it is, it’s yersel. The watchers 
apie been pleased wi ye, an’ ye be tae be cut 

oon. 

‘“**VYe hae failed tae ken that ye canna dae 
as ye like, that ye’re set there by the God o’ 
heaven, that He is Maister, an no ye; but 
yince ye come tae ken that, then ye’ll be set 
up again. Tak’ ma’ advice,’ says Daniel ‘turn 
owre a new leaf, an’ wha kens but they may 


] be.’ 
yet let ye be rea 


“But Nebuchadnezzar he’s King, an’ he 
disna tak advice. Wha has the richt tae 
speak till:-him? Says he til himsel’, ‘show me 
the yin that hes as muckle tae boonce aboot 
as me. Look roon the toon an’ show me t he 
yin that can say: I’ve biggit it a’ masel.’ 

‘‘But up at the wee window yonder i’ the 
sky the watchers is lookin’ doon an’ hearin’ 
ilka word. 

“They see him fine as he gaes struttin’ 
aboot like a peacock, an’ they’ve taen notice 
o’ a’ that he says. 

‘Had he kent they wes listenin’ he wad 
held his tongue, but it’s owre late the noo, 
he’s hed his warnin’ an’ he didna tak’ it. 


“They drove him oot, King tho’ he be. 
He’s oot o’ his reason noo, an’ a’ body’s feart 
tae gae near him. They oot o’ the palace 
wi’ him, an oot o’ the toon an aff wi’ him tae 
the woods tae shift as he please. 


“They didna hev asylums in thae days, 
sae he gat leave tae wander, an fer seven lang 
year—'till seven times passed owre him’ he 
wes lunie. A gey sair road he hes tae traivel 
or ever he learn his lesson.”’ 
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“Whit wy div ye think he wes oot o’ his 
mind?” slit Davie. 

“He maun hae been oot o’ his mind, for he 
says in the 36th verse, ‘Ma reason returned 
tae me.’ It cudna hae returned gin it hadna 
left him first, an fowk that aren’t lunie dinna 
wander aboot like stirks amang the grass. 


* Ed *% 


‘‘Weel he aye thocht sae muckle o’ himsel”’ 
he wadna believe there wes Yin abune him, 
But noo, when his senses hae left him he comes 
til his senses. 

‘‘All o’ a sudden he sees he’s naebody, that 
the God o’ heaven ean dae as He likes, an’ 
that naebody’s naethin’ but Him. 

‘‘An’ he doon’s on his knees an’ gies thanks 
tae the God o’ heaven, that He’s the King, 
an’ that nane can meddle wi’ Him. An’ as 


he kens he’s no his ain maister his reason: 


comes back til him. 

‘The watchers is pleased wi’ him the noo, 
an’ when he boasts o’ the Kingdom o’ God, 
an’ no his ain, they re listenin’ up yonder at 
their bit window, an the yin says til the ither, 
‘Up wi’ him again, he’ll dae noo.’ 

“They hae him set up again as ‘King, a 
brawer King than afore, an’ a’body’s prood 
tae see him back. 

* * * 

‘‘An’ noo whit dis he dae but write a bit 
paper, an’ scaitter it a’ owre the warl, wherever 
he’s kent as King. He gies the whole history 
o’ his dream, o’ the watchers, o’ his madness, 
o’ hoo far wrang he gaed at the stairt, an’ 0’ 
a’ the Almichty did til him. He’ll no be 
content wi’ nae less but.a’body maun ken 
a’thing. 

‘“‘A gey queer King! Wes it no humiliatin’ 
eneuch taé gang thru it a’ gin he kept it as 
close as he eould? 


~ But na, he maun oot wi’ his paper, that a’ 
the warl’ may ken whit a gey fule he made o’ 
himsel’, an’ whit patience th’ Almichty had 
wi’ him. He’s content that fowk sud think 
little o’ him but keen they sud think muckle 
o’ the Maister. 


“Gin we gie the Almichty His richtfu’ 
place we sune settle doon tae our ain place. 
Here’s yin i’ the Auld Testament, Tam, came 
tae ken he wis the leastest 0’ men, tho’ as 
muckle a king as ever was. It’s the same wi’ 
Job, an’ the same wi’ a’ fowk, be they kings 
or tinklers, as sune as they hae a sicht o’ the 
majesty o’ God they think gey little o’ ther- 
sel’s. 

* * * 

“When fowk gits convertit nooadays, they 
whiles think naebody needs tae ken; but gin 
naebody kens they’ll sune no ken it thersel’s. 

“Gin the candle be hidden aneath the 
bushel there’s ae thing ‘ill happen—gin it 
disna gang oot it’ll set the bushel afire, an’ 
mak a bigger blaze nor ye bargained fer. 


“Fowk are aye cryin’ that we maun mind 
that the wheat an’ the tares grows side by 
side; but gin the wheat be sae like the tares 
‘that fowk canna tell them apairt, I wunner 
whiles* “gin the angels ‘ll ken the differ a the 
time o’ hairst. 


aye peerin’ oot. 
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‘“‘Oh, lads, dinna be beat by Nebuchadnezzar. 
If he didna think shame tae speak oot, an’ 
boast o’ the Almichty, why sud ye think 
shame? He let a’body ken. What say ye 
lads?”’ 

“Gin I hed been Nebuchadnezzar, I wad 
held ma tongue,” said Geordie. 

“Gin ye hed been Nebuchadnezzar, lad, 
ye wad hae haen mair sense an’ mair grace 
an’ ye wadna been sae mean as ye mak 
yersel’ oot.” 

“That wee window’s no canny wi the fowk 
Dinna forget lads, the 
watchers is aye there yet.” 


“OUR FATHER” AND OUR MISTAKES. 


Mother had gone to the city, eighteen miles 
distant, to do some shopping and | for the first 


time Elizabeth was to keep house by herself 


and get her father’s dinner. 

She went happily through her work till it 
came to making the coffee. How much should 
she put in? ‘Father likes it strong.” ~ 

Father came home to dinner. 
new housekeeper getting on.’ 

ae ve enjoyed it father, if—if—the dinner’ s 
right.” 

Sethe steak is prime. Your mother couldn’t 
do it better.” 

‘“‘And the coffee?’’ 

‘“Haven’t had a full swallow yet, only a 
taste. Would you mind running upstairs and 
getting me a clean handkerchief?” 


The moment she was out of sight, he 


poured out half his cup, filled it up with hot 
water, and was back in his seat before she 
returned. : 

“Couldn’t have swallowed the bitter stuff. 
Too bad to let her know, though—dear heart.’’ 

“Ts your coffee strong enough, father?’’ 

“‘Quite so, quite so, my dear.’’ 

When mother came home father warmly 
praised his cook, and tired but happy, Eliza- 
beth went early to bed. 

Later in the evening the minister and his 
wife dropped in, and proud father related his 
daughter’s success. But he couldn’t help tell- 
ing about the coffee. 

The minister smiled. “I believe you’ve 
given me a sermon on the heavenly Father’s 
methods with his children. 

‘“‘When they try to please him, he accepts 
their efforts and quietly sets them right by 
overruling their mistakes, without casting 
blame on them, and like your way with 
Elizabeth, the impression left is one of loving 
approval. 


“As we grow, we make fewer mistakes; 


sometime Elizabeth will make perfect coffee, 
and will know this was not perfect, but she’ll 
love you the better then for not telling her 
so now. Our Father is the most wise and 
loving of fathers in dealing with our mis- 
takes. 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men.—Psalm 107: 21. 


““How is my _ 
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THE ‘““YOUNG MINISTER’’ OBESSION 


6c 


There were three of us ‘‘young men,” in 
three city pulpits about 1890 to 1900. We 
were earnest, diligent and of devout spirit. 

Jones was a thin, active, young man, who 
was much in evidence in every department of 
his church. 

He did not spare himself, but worked early 
and late to organize societies and clubs, 


- leagues and unions. He got up picnics, literary 


classes, special services, and mothers’ and 
fathers’ meetings. 

He made many parish ealls—brief, nervous 
ealls—and dropped in on his men, frequently, 
at their places of business. 

But his church did not flourish. His Sab- 
bath congregation was slender. His people all 
liked him and came to his sociables and study 
classes and courses of lectures, but they did 
not come to church on Sabbath morning. 

I wondered then but now I know the reason. 
He could not preach. He offered them scanty 
food from the pulpit. He was ready of tongue 
and gave slight preparation to his sermons, 
trusting to his fertility and fluidity when the 
preaching hour arrived. 

That was Jones, one of us three young, 
earnest, but discouraged pastors. 


* % * 


The second was Smith. He was a book- 
man, of excellent character and high ideals, 
reading widely and putting long learned quo- 
tations into his long sermons, but untactful, 
unsympathetic, and even stern—stern with 
himself as with other people. 

He was deeply interested in his work of 
preaching, and gave more attention. to that 
and his side-reading than to all the other 
departments of his work combined. 


But how little he knew about preaching, 
how little he understood the difference between 
reading essays in the pulpit and preaching to 
human beings about human life and destiny 
may be inferred from a remark which he once 


- made to me after he had heard Phillips Brooks 


reach. 

“T’l] tell you the secret of his preaching,” 
said he, with quickened manner of a discoverer, 
it’s in his raising his arm, slowly, impress- 
ively, with a steady uplifting movement. 
That somehow stimulates his congregation 
wonderfully.” 

“Well, so much for Smith and his dwind- 
ling, befogged, discouraged congregation. 

* * * 


Now for the third of those young ministers— 
myself. In that period of my ministry I was 
deeply interested in ‘‘extempore speaking,”’ 
so-called—a method which I long since gave 
up, because I discovered that I was tem- 
peramently unfitted for it. 

But in those days for from six to eight 
years—I was enthusiastic for freedom in the 
pulpit, and was bent upon being emancipated 
from the written word. 

But so absorbed was I in picking my way 
through my sermon that I “got nothing 
across” to the hungry souls in the pews. I 
was like a contestant in a sack-race at a picnic. 
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I was quite content if I picked my way 
through logically to my objective, which was, 
alas, the peroration of my discourse and not 
the salvation of human souls from doubt and 
discouragement and distress and sin. So— 
while my people respected and liked me, they 
did not come in large numbers to church. 

* * * 


Now for the three other ministers who came 
to that city—no longer young—men, and built 
up their churches in real and worthy ways, 
while we youngsters looked on and wondered— 
and, I fear, envied. 

The first man was only a “supply” for one 
year. He came from a neighboring city, on 
Saturday, preached twice on Sabbath, and 
returned home on Monday morning. 

I know now that he was a man of deep 
experience and an emotional marr with great 
power of expression. He moved people by 
his preaching, being himself moved. 

And people wish to be made to feel emo- 
tions. The loftier and nobler, the better. 
And they will come to church to be made to 
tremble and feel their pulses quicken. and 
their eyes moisten with a holy joy or even 
with a deadly fear. 

And that man played on their heart-strings 
—to their eternal good. And they liked it and 
went and went again, to be moved; and the 
pews of that church were full. 

* * * 


Then another man supplied a church in 
that city fora year. He was an eminent pro- 
fessor in a theological school. He was over 
sixty years of age. 

I have been told that in his younger days, 
as a parish minister, he was a poor preacher. 
But life had enriched and ripened him. He 
had learned how to paint the beauty of holi- 
ness in bold, brilliant colors. - 

He had a skilful way of taking a congre- 
gation ‘“‘out into a large place.’’ He broadened 
his listeners’ views of the eternal realities and 
made human life seem the wondrous prophecy 
it really is. 

And people came to hear him preach. And 
the church, which before his coming had 
languished, now under him revived and be- 
came organic, vital, and enlarged numerically 
and spiritually. 

% * * 


The third ‘‘old minister’ had been a leading 
preacher in a great city, had broken down, 
and gone into seclusion for several years, then 
had taken. this small church, stipulating for 
half-time service. 

He seemed well, as I saw him, on the street 
and in the pulpit; but his strength was very 
limited, and he was obliged to exercise great 
moderation. 

But he “‘filled that church.’’ Not only did 
men like to welcome him with his cheery 
smile as he came into their stores and offices, 
but they flocked to hear what he had to say 
in his pulpit. 

He had sounded life and knew both human- 
ity’s goodness and its badness, and he had 
kept his soul pure and hopeful and his faith 
in God fixed and firm. 
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He ‘‘talked”’ his sermons, or seemed to. 
But he once showed me a cabinet in his study 
with several hundred sermon-manuscripts 
there, neatly folded and arranged. 

How much he preached them I do not 
know. I think he used them as a base and 
enlarged upon them from the life around him. 

He knew what to say and what not to say. 
And he took men just where they lived. 
Homely often he was in his expressions, but 
intelligible always and always illuminating 
and uplifting. 

* * 

What every church needs is a mature man, 
with ripened powers, yet with keen sympathy 
and a joyous spirit.”’ 

A minister with that is a ‘““young minister’’ 
even at sixty; and a minister without it—and 

I have seen such—is old and decrepit at thirty. 
‘ The ideal minister is. the young ‘‘old 
minister,’ not the old ‘‘young minister.” 

I have seen men who at thirty were dull 
and rigid, who never got into touch with their 
young people; and I have seen men of sixty 
who were greeted with a universal smile when 
they entered the Sabbath School and who 
often walked along the street with a joyous 
troop of children beside them, each one eager 
to get hold of his loving, sympathetic hand.— 
A briged. 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE 


One often hears the statement “Christian- 
ity is a life and not a doctrine.“ This is a 
false antithesis. Christianity is a doctrine 
before it can be a life. 

Christianity implies certain historical 
facts, but these are not enough, apart from 
their meaning.. “Christ died,’ that is an 
historical fact. ‘Christ died for our sins,” 
that is a doctrine. 

A nondoctrinal religion is a mere phan- 
tom of the imagination. There must be 
some interpretation of the facts underlying 
Christianity. The main point is to make 
sure that it is true doctrine. 

The person of Christ Himself is the great 
keystone of Christian doctrine. °“Christ 
died,” that is an historical fact, but who is 
Christ and what is the significance of His 
death? The answer brings you to doctrine. 

The futility, and we might add, mental 
imbecility of decrying creed and doctrine is 
evident. Every man has some creed, some- 
thing he believes, the main thing is that it 
should be in harmony with the teaching of 
God’s written and Living World.—The 
Christian Irishman. 


Every minister should do all in his power 
to secure and retain the confidence of his 
people. This is the foundation for what- 
ever of good he may do among them. He 
who by unguarded words or conduct leads 
any of his people to lose confidence in his 
stability, his evangelical faith, his reliab- 
ility and his good judgment, has made an 
incalculable mistake. 
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GOD’S WONDROUS LOVE: 


A minister at the close of one of his Sabbath 
services was waited upon by a Christian lady, 
who asked if he would accompany her to visit 

a sick man who was lying very ill. 

The minister —an earnest evangelical 
preacher—replied that he would gladly go. 

“But,” said the lady, ‘‘the man is a secu- 
larist, and does not believe in the Bible; and 
denounces Christians and Christian ministers. 
Will you go?” 

He said he would at once accompany her. 

He was shown into the room where the sick 
man lay, and sat down on a chair at the side 
of his bed. 

The man, seeing that his visitor was a 
Christian minister, gathered all his strength, 
and raising himself up on his elbow, began to 
denounce the Bible and Christians, and Chris- 
tian ministers, and to blaspheme the God of 
the Bible. 

The minister bowed his head in silence, but 
lifted up his heart to God in silent prayer, 
that he would give him a word to speak that 
would touch the man’s heart and conscience. 

* * * 


When the man was done denouncing and 
blaspheming, the minister raised his head and, 
looking the man right in the eyes, said, with 
all the earnestness of his soul, ‘‘Is it not a 
wonder that God should love such as you?’’ 

The man was startled. ‘‘What! God loves 
me? Never!”’ 

“Yes, although you have been blaspheming 
His name and denouncing His servants, He- 
loves you! He loves you!” 

“T thought,” exclaimed the man, “that God 
hated secularists.”’ 

“No, God loves secularists; he hates their 
secularism.’ 

It was the means of that man’s awakening. 
Is it not a wonderful love—the love of God 
to sinners? 

* * * 

God loves the infidel, but hates his infi- 
delity; God loves the blasphemer, but hates 
his blasphemy; God loves the drunkard, but 
hates his drunkenness; God loves the sinner, 
but hates his sins, and would save him from 
them. ‘‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not poe but have 
everlasting life.’’ 

That love is infinite; it is erent, vast, and 
beyond the finite mind of redeemed men in 
this life fully to grasp. 

It is like a sea without a shore. Its bottom 
no plummet can reach, its width no man can 
measure. It is like a ‘mighty mountain, the 
higher you climb, the more you see, and the 
more you desire to see. Its height is far beyond 
the highest flight of thought. 

And yet we who are believers in Jesus are 
partakers of that love, and it constraineth us 
to live not unto ourselves, but unto Him who 
died for us and rose again. 

Believe in God’s love to you, receive by 
faith His Son as your personal Saviour and 
His Gift to you, and salvation becomes yours. 
Abridged from The Presbyterian. 


World Wide Work 


THE WORLD’S S.S. CONVENTION. 
By Rev. J. C. MacDonatp, or TRINIDAD. 


For tHE REcorD:— 


Upwards of 4,000 Sunday School workers 
met in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, and in a 
neighbouring U.F. church, on the evening of 
June 18, for the opening meeting of the 
World’s Ninth Sunday School Convention. 

The accredited delegates, numbering nearly 
3000, were representative of Sunday Schools 
enrolling thirty million scholars in fifty-two 
nations. 

Mr. James Kelly, Honorary Secretary of 
the Convention, and his Committee laid care- 
ful plans for the big gathering, and every- 
thing moved smoothly for the eight days of 
meeting. 

Lord Pentland, President of the Convention 
Council, presided at the meeting in St. An- 
drew’s Hall. Dr. MacLean Watt, of Glasgow 
Cathedral, conducted the devotional exer- 
cises and a well trained choir of two hundred 
voices led in the service of praise. 

Addresses of welcome were given by Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Harold MacKintosh, and a 
message read from the Duke of York, Patron 
of the Convention. These messages were 
replied to by Mr. Paul Sturtevant, of New 
York, the Treasurer of the Association. 

Dr. Thomson, of Kelvinside U.F. Church, 
Glasgow, followed with an address on ‘‘The 
Uplifted Christ,’ focussing our attention on 
the actual object for which we had come 
together from the ends of the earth. A similar 
session was held in a neighbouring U.F. 
Church. 


* * * 


On the following days of the Convention 
there were ‘‘Glimpses of our World Field,” in 
brief addresses by delegates from Algeria Argen- 
tine, Australia, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon 
China, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Norway, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
and Syria, at the rate of four countries per 
day, showing the universality of our Sunday 
School work. ‘ 

We were favoured with cheering messages 
from our own King, the President of the 
U.S.A., the King of Norway, the Premier of 
Japan and other distinguished men in the 
Orient. 

The work of the Sunday School in such 
new nations as Czecho-Slovakia, where liter- 
ally multitudes have left the Roman Catholic 
Church and are now open to the influences of 


-evangelical religion, was brought to our 


attention. 

~ Dr. Joseph Soucek, of Prague, speaking on 
“The Sunday School and the Reformation in 
Eastern Europe,’ opened up to us a vast 
field for aggressive Christian effort among the 
young people. 


One session was set apart for the presen- 
tation of the work done by organizations 
auxiliary to the Sunday School. Dr. Sir Geo. 
Adam Smith spoke on The Boys’ Brigade; 
Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, on the Boy 
Scouts; the Hon. Mrs. MacGilchrist, of Aber- 
deen, on The Girls’ Guildry, and others on 
The Girl Guides, The Boys’ Life Brigade, 
The Girls’ Life Brigade, ete. 


The devotional addresses, one each morning» 
were given by Principal Cairns, Aberdeen» 
on the Master’s words: ‘‘I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life,’ and by Dr. Adam Philip, 
Ex-Moderator of the U.F. Assembly, on ‘The 
Spirit of God.’ All felt the need for such 
meditations as these. 

* * * 


And what shall I say more? Time would 
fail to tell of the grand reception by the Lord 
Provost and the Corporation of Glasgow;— 
of the addresses of welcome by the Lord 
Provost, by Dr. John White, of the Barony, 
and by Sir Donald MacAlister, Principal of 
Glasgow University,—and the fitting replies; 
—of the concert by the far-famed Orpheus 
choir;—of the exhibition of Sunday School 
appliances and literature;—of the Sunday 
School Pageant, beginning nightly at 7 o’clock; 
of the wonderful facility with which the Eng- 
lish language was spoken by delegates from 
Eastern Europe, South America, and the 
Orient, and last, but not least, of the un- 
bounded hospitality of the great hearts of 
Glasgow in entertaining the thousands from 
beyond the seas. 

We are grateful to the Foreign Mission 
Board of our Church for the privilege of being 
a delegate to this Convention. 


MORE ABOUT CHINA. 
By A. A. Fuuron, D.D. 
(Missionary from 1880 to 1923). 
China, the oldest nation of the world, with 


its 400,000,000 of people, confronts the western 
shore of our continent. 


What manner of people are these? Does 
their proximity suggest future complications? 
If so, how can this possible danger be averted. 


They are among the most industrious, 
economical and persevering people of any 
continent. They have the very qualities that 
make a great nation, and apart from which 
no nation achieves greatness. 


For thousands of years they have lived 
with almost no communication with western 
nations. Theirs is an indigenous, not a bor- 
rowed, civilization. Two thousand years ago 
they had reached a higher degree of civilization 
than any other nation, and they maintained 
that superiorityfor more thana thousand years. 

* * * 


China covers more than 4,000,000 square 
miles, with great plains, lofty mountains, 
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magnificent rivers, artificial canals, and a 
variety of productions not surpassed in any 
other sirmnilar portion of the globe. 


This mighty aggregation of homogeneous 
people are eminently a peaceable people. They 
have commercial and administrative ability, 
but with all their qualifications, they have 
suffered bitter adversity for hundreds of years. 


The transition from an absolute despotism 
to attempts to found a republic would natur- 
ally account for some degree of suffering, but 
would not account for hundreds of years of 
poverty and much misery that preceded this 
attempt to better their condition. 


Despite the fact also that in Confucianism 
China has had an exceptional system of ethical 
doctrine, we see in China’s condition a com- 
plete failure to impart to their nation prin- 
ciples that give the highest degree of stability 
and progress. 


China had not advanced an inch in a thou- 
sand years until she came in contact with 
Christianity. Dynasty sueceeded dynasty, 
but the same old corruption and oppression 
continued, and the change from ruler to ruler 
was a new rider on the same old war-horse 
ey trampled down the rights of the depressed 
classes. 


In that depression was realized the words 
of the classic, “‘The Superior Classes are the 
wind; the Inferior Classes are the grass. As 
‘the wind blows the grass must bend.” How 
can the Chinese escape such conditions? 

* * * 


What is China’s only hope? The hope that 
lies in regeneration. One-of China’s greatest 
scholars once said to me: ‘‘Our greatest need 
is good men.”’ 


That China realizes this is shown in the 
employment of scores of men from other 
nations to manage her ~imperial customs. 
These men from other nations are the fruit of 
a civilization that is based on Christianity. 


The revenue from the Custom Service under 


foreign management brings to China yearly 
more than $40,000,000. Placed in the hands 
of Chinese officials, not one-half of that sum 
would reach the central government. Not 
that these men lack administrative ability, but 
they do not recognize the power that makes 
for righteousness. 

To-day, China is largely in the power of a 
horde of debased military usurpers, and a 
centralized form of government has ceased 
to function. Thousands of bandits roam over 
the provinces, and scores of cities and hun- 
dreds of villages have been looted, and the 
long-suffering people see no immediate relief. 


But Christianity has made great progress 
in China and to-day is a day of great oppor- 
tunity. 


When I reached China in 1880, the number 
of converts was not more than 17,000. The 
total number of students in all Christian 
schools was less than 6,000. The organized 
churches were less than 400. No college or 


university was in existence, and no proper 


medical training given to men or women. 
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Only with great difficulty could the meanest 
shop be rented for the purpose of explaining 
our doctrines. _In more than half of the 
provinces no organized work had been under- 
taken. 

To-day, well organized work is found in 
every province. The churches number more 
than 6,000, with 5,000 additional centres 
where Christian instruction is given. 


Schools range from kindergarten to college ~ 


and university, with students numbering 
more than 250,000. 


Scores of hospitals and dispensaries minister 
yearly to 2,000,000 sufferers. 


Bitter prejudice has largely disappeared. 
The entrance to provinces once barred now 
lies wide open. Pioneer work, carried on with 
difficulty and danger for years, has brought 
about these amazing conditions. ‘There is full 
accessibility to the grandest missionary field 
on earth. 

* * * 


China needs millions of money to bring to 
light the concealed treasures now hidden 
away in every provinee. China needs trunk 
railroads to transport her vast resources of 
coal and iron and other products. 


But China’s deepest need is a large body of 
trained preachers and evangelists to enable 
her to secure the capable and honest men who 
can be trusted with the management of civil 
and industrial interests. Apart from Chris- 
tianity, no country on earth has produced 
that class of men. 


The work of reaching the vast multitudes in 
China must be done by these qualified Chinese 
preachers and evangelists. Efficiency and 
economy demand thal all work be transferred 
to the Chinese as fast as they are qualified to 
accept the trust. 


To-day, the millions of Chinese are subject 
to “bondage through fear” of evil spirits, and 
“fear hath torment.’’ More than $100,000,000 
are spent yearly in worthless idolatrous wor- 
ship. 


As converts increase in the villages, the 
money now going into idol temples and to the 
support of idle priests will go into Christian 
channels. 


The Chinese are abundantly able to support 
capable preachers, and to build great churches, 
and found schools and colleges, and will do so 
when widespread evangelization has secured 
millions of converts. 


To secure these converts there must for 
some years be generous help. More converts, 
churches, schools, and hospitals -have been 
added in the past twenty-five years than in 
the previous seventy-five years. 


Another decade of enthusiastic, dynamic 
effort will bring the number of converts into 
the millions, and the end of idolatry will not 
be far off. 


To-day China lies ae: open, lies prostrate. 
The Gospel is the solitary remedy to resus- 
citate and revivify this helpless body.—In 
“All the World.”’ 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE BIBLE 
IN CHINA. 


By THE Rev. G. H. BoNDFIELD, D.D. 


(For Twenty-eight years the Bible Society’s 
Agent in China). 


The purpose of Robert Morrison, the first 
Protestant missionary to China, was _ to 
offer the Chinese a knowledge of Christ, 
and this he believed could be adequately 
gained only from the New Testament. His 
faith was in the open Bible. 


He not only was the translator of the 
Bible (with Dr. Milne’s help in the Old 
Testament), but ever true to his purpose 
he sought from the beginning to put his 
translation into the hands of the people. 


His disappointment must have been very 
great when it was found that the people of 
Canton, his neighbours, would have none 
of his books. An Imperial edict against 
Christianity had been issued, and _ the 
Chinese were afraid to receive or even to 
handle them. 


Accordingly the New Testament, and 
later the complete Bible, were first cir- 
culated amongst the Chinese who were 
living outside the boundaries of their own 
country—in the Straits of Malacca, in Siam, 
and in other neighbouring places. 


The years between the completion of 
Morrison’s New Testament and the close of 
his missionary work in China were an ex- 
tremely difficult period. The relations be- 
tween Great Britain and China were strain- 
ed to the utmost and led to the outbreak 
of war in 1839. 

_ With the conclusion of peace in 1842 a 
better understanding was reached. At each 
of the five opened ports missionaries settled 
without loss of time, and work of many 
kinds, including Scripture distribution, was 
vigorously commenced. 

* % % 


As we look back to those long preparatory 
years we can but thank God for the pioneers 
who with heroic faith worked and waited 
for the open door. ~ 

The door is now wide open. From the 
missionary standpoint one of the most 
significant features in the present situa- 
tion in China is the remarkable popularity 
of the Scriptures. 

The annual circulation of the B.F.B.S. 
(British and Foreign Bible Society) alone 
is now over 3,000,000, whilst from Morrison’s 
day to our own upwards of 55,000,000 copies 
(mostly Gospels and other separate books) 
have been put into the hands of the Chinese 

If the issues of the American and Scottish 
Bible Societies were added, the total would 
be over 100,000,000, and the annual cir- 
culation about six million copies. 


“Jesus shall reign.” 
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THE MOHAMMEDANS OF PERSIA. 


The Shia Mohammedans of Persia—where 
an American Consul recently met a tragic 
death at the hands of a frenzied mob of 
zealots—are probably more fanatical than the 
members of any other Moslem sect. 


Among this sect some of the most peculiar 
religious eustoms exist. Instead of making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, which is the life- 
long ambition of every Sunni Mohammedan, 
the Shiites pour from Persia, their greatest 
stronghold, through Bagdad to Kerbela and 
mystie Nedjef in Mesopotamia. 

Just beyond the walls of the last-named 
city, perhaps more human bodies lie buried 
than in any other spot on the earth. The 
bodies of thousands of the faithful who have 
been so unfortunate as to die away from the 
sacred city are cured—salted and dried—and 
brought by caravan for interment in the holy 
ground about the city. — 

The way is long and difficult, the desert is 
weary, hot and monotonous, and sometimes 
it takes almost a year to make the round trip. 


A burial site within view of the great mosque 
of Nedjef is always at a premium, and thou- 
sands of tombs of varying sizes and shapes 
nestle within its shadow. 

When one of the faithful was asked by a 
traveller how many were sleeping in the earth 
about the city, he answered simply “‘Allah 
knows all their names.”’ 


Temporary Wives. 

All conveniences are provided for the pil- 
grims. In the city near the mosque there 
lives a colony of women who become the 
temporary wives of the visitors. 

A priest performs the ceremony according 
to an authorized provision, and the accom- 
modating ladies in question get new husbands 
each year with the annual religious tourist 
rush. 

The pilgrim always dyes his beard red in 
the sacred city and is henceforth called by 
his friends by the title of Hadji—one who has 
made the Hadj, or pilgrimage. 

Shroud designers and brick-makers do the 
most flourishing business of any of the merch- 
ants of Nedjef. The bricks are made from 
clay from the cemetery and are inscribed with 
a verse from the Koran. 

When a Shia prays he faces Nedjef and 
prostrates himself until his forehead touches 


‘the sacred brick which he has placed on the 


ground. az 

Persia is the home of many religions, be- 
ginning with the Zoroastrian now represented 
by the Parsees, and several sects of Christians, 
down to Mohammedanism in its many div- 
isions, Shiite Mohammedanism being the State 
religion of the country.—A bridged from The 
Geographic News Bulletin. 


More men are failures on account of suc- 


cess than on account of failure-—Henry 


Ford.’ 
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DO IT DAILY. 


A shoe manufacturer’s attention was called 
to the fact that his yearly expenses for new 
machinery was greatly cut down. He was 
pleased, but for a time at loss to account for 
it; 

Finally it dawned upon him that the les- 
sened expense for machinery dated from about 
the time when he had placed a new super- 
intendent in charge. 

“‘How do you account for it, Mr. Wheaton, 
that my bill for new machinery and repairs 
has been cut down considerably since you 
have been with us?’’ 

‘Well, I will tell you, sir. You placed me 
in full charge, and I have carried out a policy 
that in the past I have found worked to great 
advantage. 

‘“When I came here I found that it had been 
customary to employ machinists each Sunday 
to work over the various machines. 

“This I put a stop to for two reasons: that 
I don’t believe in Sabbath work, and that 
daily attention to the machines would add 
to their life. : 

“T have employed an expert machinist to 
place in proper order each night any machine 
which went wrong through the day, making 
it a hard and fast rule that each employee 
report daily anything wrong with his or her 
machine. 

“The result has been that usually only 
minor repairs have been necessary.”’ 


Time To Fall’’ 


has no ‘‘seasons’’, 


the instant. 
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If the above be true of machines, how much 
more of human souls. Repairs at once, when 
anything goes wrong, morally and spiritually. 


THE BRAVE, UNSELFISH DOG. 


Recognition of any man’s heroism saving 
the life of a dog, or in protecting a dog against 
abuse, 1s of course admirable. 

It is not likely that mankind will ever do 
quite so much in the way of sacrifice of per- 
sonal safety for the dog, as the dog has done 
to save the lives of men. 

There is some instinct in the dog, or some 
acquired quality, which makes him essen- 
tially a hero. 

Dogs are not perfect; some people do not 
like them. There are bad dogs. - 

But there is one quality in dogs which | 
binds them to the affections of humanity 
always. It is a combination of unquestioning 
faith and unhesitating heroism. 

In moments of peril, the dog does not wait. 
He thinks and acts immediately. He does 
not fear and he does not calculate. 

He receives no medals, or very few. Medals 
have been awarded to dogs; but whether the 
dog understands them or not we do not know. 

The dog who performs an act of heroism 
has his reward in the act itself. In all this 
world, there is probably nothing so utterly 
unselfish as the heart of a good dog.’’—Ed. 
Whiting in The Boston Herald. 
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CHAS. CHAPMAN & CO. 


HAM ana BACON 
CURERS and FACTORS 


Our Special Process Dry Salt Cured 
Hams, thoroughly matured, and 
Breakfast Bacon, are famous 
throughout Eastern Canada for 
their High Quality, Fine Texture and 
Perfect Flavour. 


As supplied to His Royal Highness 
The Prince of Wales table during his last two 
visits and regularly to the leading Private 
amilies at their Town an 
Country homes. 


Nothing Finer Cured on the 
American Continent. 


Telegrams “Chas. Chapman, Montreal.” 
Telephone Uptown 6359 


318 Dorchester Street West 
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THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
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The short cut is not always the quickest 


path home. 


That which one gets at the price of 
honor is dearly bought. 


It is a poor prayer that one does not seek 


as far as possible to answer. 


Half the victories of life come from a con- 
fident belief that one is going to win. 


He who praises you for what you have not, 
is attempting to take from you what you have. 


A noble act, a generous deed, no other 
recompense doth need than doing it doth 
bring. 


Whenever you’re angry, pretend you’re 
a bird, -and sing just a little but don’t say 
a word. 


An old proverb has it that wise men grow 
usually wiser as they grow older and fools 
more foolish. 


The great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction 
we are moving. 


Everybody who tries to make others 
happy gets paid for it in heaven’s money, in 
happiness to self. 


I gave up all for Christ, and what have 
I found? I have found everything in 
Him.—John Calvin. 


When we are alone, we have our thoughts 
to watch; in our family our tempers; and 
in society our tongues. 


The joy that you seemed to surrender is 
multiplied ten-fold when you begin to seek 
not yourself, but others. 


An unfailing mark of a gentleman is con- 
sideration for others. He never hurts ‘any- 
one’s feelings if he can help it. 


A man that has simplicity, honesty, truth- 
fulness, purity and fidelity, whether he is 
rich or poor, is prosperous. 


You ean smile with the use of only thirteen 
facial muscles, while you must use sixty-five 
muscles for a first-class frown. 


When a man once gets it into his head 


that he is to live through eternity, then he 
truly begins to live in time. 


“His story must have been true, for he 
got nothing for coming here—nothing ex- 
cept a grave.’”—This was the testimony of 
a Chinese concerning William Chalmers 
Burns, one of the pioneer missionaries to 
China. 


_ with outside things. 


Some people are like a million-dollar cheque 
on a ruined bank. It looks big, and promises 
great things, but you cannot cash it. 


Not one really great man has achieved 
greatness except by coming over the path of 
thorns, hardships and disappointments, 


Probably most of the difficulties of trying 
to live the Christian life arise from attempt- 
ing to half live it—Henry Drummond. 


Greatness that is on the outside will pass 
True greatness, which 
all may have, is a possession forever. 


Adversity is hard upon a man; but for 
one man who can stand prosperity, there 
are a hundred who will stand adversity.— 
Carlyle. 


It is better to walk in the dark with God ; 


than to run in the light alone; better follow 
his voice and his rod than without Him to 
march to a throne. 


Others will judge you, not by what you 
can be; but by what you are; but you must 
judge yourself, not by what you are, but 
by what you can be. 


Nothing maintains so well each sense in 
peace with duty as unceasing work; nothing 
takes us more ‘easily from the rut of virtue 
than dreamy idleness. 


The changes of the world, which men think 
that they are bringing about, are in the hands 
of God. With Him, when we have done our 
duty, let us leave them. 


Good men and great men have always 
been men of strong convictions. It is only 
small men who think their convictions of 
no importance.—Congregationalist. 


We are creatures of habit. We succeed 
or we fail as we acquire good habits or 
bad ones; and we acquire good habits as 
easily as bad ones.—Herbert Spencer. 


What a fine world this would be if those 
who have money would use it as those who 
haven’t money think they would use it if 
they had it, which they wouldn’t!—Houston 
Post. 


I believe that the root of almost every 
schism and heresy from which the Church 
has ever suffered has been the effort of men 
to earn, rather than to receive, their salva- 
tion.—John Ruskin. 


There are interests by the sacrifice of 
which peace is too dearly purchased. One 
should never be at peace to the shame of 
his own soul—to the violation of his integ- 
rity or af -his allegiance to God.—E. H. 
Chapin. 
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SLANDER. 


Never throw mud. You may miss your 
mark, but you must have’ dirty hands. — 
Joseph Parker. 

Slugs crawl and crawl over our cabbage, 
like the world’s slander over a good name. 
You may kill them, it is true, but there is the 
slime.—Douglas Jerrold. 

- When will talkers refrain from evil-speak- 
ing? When listeners refrain from evil-hearing. 
—Hare. 

The slander of some people is as great 
4 recommendation as the praise of others.— 
Fielding. 

here would not be so many open mouths if 
there were not so many open ears.—BishopHall. 


HOME CHORES. 


As soon as children are able to understand 
directions, simple duties should be assigned 
as a part of the day’s program. 

It may mean a little extra work for the 
parents at first, perhaps the lowering of the 
closet hooks so they can hang their clothing 
there rather than throw it on the floor; the 
providing of playroom boxes instead of shelves 
where the toys are to be put away after use. 


because it means every one profitably busy. 

Home chores and homely tasks are not to 
be despised. There are dishes to wash, wood 
to bring in, the furnace to tend, the lawn to 
mow, rooms to dust, the stockings to mend. 

These are easy, yet they are of real edu- 
cational value in after-life because of their 
building discipline. 

A generation ago the boys and girls did 
these things as a matter of custom.—Ez. 
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a Specialty 
“NO MORE WAR.”’ 
Christian people generally rejoice in the 


| erowth of peace sentiment and pray for the 
4 time when wars shall be no more, but the com- 
| ing of this time will not be hastened by ignor- 
| ing the necessity of self-protection, either by 
{| individuals or governments. 


If all men were peaceable and all nations 


f civilized and inclined to respect the rights of 
f others, the problem would be simple; but they 
| are not, and it is not wise in seeking as desir- 
' able things as peace and good government to 
| ignore human depravity and national greed. 


It is unfortunate that most of our peace 


| propaganda and education appeals to those 
f who are already peaceable and not to those 
' who are inclined to violence and territorial 
| enlargement at the expense of others.—Ez. 
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THE TWO GREATEST THINGS IN 
LIFE. 


To know the right and to do it are the 
two greatest things in human life. 

Life’s path is like a prairie or forest 
trail, now clear and plain, now faint and 
hard to trace. 

Apart from God’s revelation of Himself 
in Scripture and in the person of Jesus 
Christ, there was and is no trail, and 
humanity groped and gropes through life. 

Much of humanity has yet no trail, no 
knowledge of “the right,” the Way of Life; 
and it is the duty, the privilege of all who 
know, to blaze the trail, to light the path 
of those who are groping and wandering, 
ever seeking, never finding a satisfying way 
till they find Christ. 

It is one of the greatest things in life 
to know “the right,” te find the trail. But 
Mrissnotcoll.. The knowledge is of little 
avail if the trail be not followed. Hence 
the two greatest things in life are to know 
the right and do it. 

God has provided twe great guides in 
life, His Word as a guide-book and His 
Spirit to light its pages and enable the 
reader to understand ‘it. 

.That Spirit guide does more than give 
light, He gives strength to follow the trail 
when it is found. 


* * * 


But there are times in life when trails 
cross and curve, meet and part, and good 
people are sore perplexed as to which is 
the right trail. Then come the promises. 

“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart.— 
In all thy ways acknowledge Him and He 
shall direct thy steps.” Prov. 3: 5. 

“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 

of God who giveth to all men liberally and 
_ upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” 
James 1: 5. 

The Guide-book is full of such promises. 
Hunt them up. Read them. They will 
cheer, strengthen and help. 

But how am I to know? 
Spirit guide? 


How does the 
There is no pillar of cloud 
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and fire?’ “How” we cannot tell. We rest 
upon the fact. 

The following is one weak, human way 
of telling “how” the Spirit guides:—If we 
are willing to do His will so far as we 
know it, follow His leading so far as we can 
see it, do as we think He would have us 
do, surrender our will entirely to His will, 
use His word as far as we can understand 
it, pray for His guidance, use all the means 
we can find for forming a judgment, and 
then do what we think He would have us do, 
He will so guide our judgments that we will ; 
do the right and be in the right way. : 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE IV. 


i Jubilee shall the fiftieth year be unto 
you” was command to the Church of God, 
in the beginning of its history. 

This is the fiftieth year of our own 
Church, her Jubilee year. The Assembly 
began this Jubilee year with a special 
Jubilee service, and recommended that its 
observance be continued by different de- 
partments and agencies of work throughout 
the year. 

The ways of this observance are many 
and varied. The vistas that open up on look- 
ing back from this hill-top, over the fifty 
years, are legion. 

There is the character of our Church, her 
doctrine or teaching of the Word of God. 
There is her polity or government. There 
is her history, her work, her people who 
have done that work at home and abroad, 
etc., etc. The fuller the knowledge along 
all lines, the more intelligently and pro- 
fitably will the Jubilee of our Church be 


observed. 
* * * 


The great foundation idea in the Year 
of Jubilee was “Return.” Read Lev. 25. 
If, owing to human frailty, failure or wrong, 
there had been, during the fifty years since 
the previous jubilee, a departure from the 
Divine Ideal of the Church of that time, 
with its universal freedom and equality, 
there was to be a return to that ideal. 


‘> 


Applying the idea of “return” to our own 
Church, it might be summed up in the one 
sentence—“Return to God,” return to what- 
ever there has been of departure from God, 
from His will, from His way for His Church. 

It would mean that wherever the changes 
and steps of the fifty years have not been 
for the best interests of His Kingdom, 
those changes and steps should be retraced. 
It would mean that anything dropped 
during those years that was for the good 
of the Church should be picked up again, 
and anything new that was not for its 
good should be dropped. 

* * K 

Looking back over the fifty years, two 
changes stand out prominently, affecting 
the most important work of the Church, the 
religious education and training of her 
young people. It is her most important 
work because upon it depends the Church 
of the future, with all its work at home and 
throughout the world for the Kingdom of 
God. 

One of these changes is the place and 

importance given to “Religious Education.” 
It now ranks with all other great lines of 
work in the Church, such as Missions, 
Social Service, etc. It has its Chairs in 
Colleges, its Departments, its Offices and 
Officers, its Committees and Secretaries, 
its Literature and Publicity, its Conferences 
and Conventions; most of which was un- 
dreamed fifty years ago. 

The other great change in this all- 
important matter of training the young is 
in the opposite direction, a passing of what 
was once the chief method of religious 
education, the teaching of the children in 
the family at home, especially on the 
Sabbath, when parents gave for committal 
to memory, portions of Scripture, Para- 
phrase or Psalm, or taught by question and 
answer the series of questions beginning 
with that great key question of life,—“What 
is the chief end of Man?’”—and its great 
answer—‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy Him forever.” 

* % * 

One difference between these two methods 
is that the older method “caught them 
young.” Their minds were virgin soil. 
hey were open and receptive to first im- 
vressions. The newer method has them at 
oy older stage, when character is largely 
‘ormed, and less easily influenced. 
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Another difference between old and new 
is that in the newer, the leaders do most 
of the work. They teach and lecture. Facts 
and principles are laid before the young. 
In the older the young did most of the 
work, committing to memory portions of 
Scripture, Paraphrase and Psalm, while 
the parent heard the lesson and saw that 
it was correctly learned. 

In the older the religious knowledge thus 
became a part of the mental and moral 
make-up of the child. In the newer it is 
offered to the child, and may or may not 
become a possession, a part of the child. 

* a bo 

Are these two changes, on the whole, 
helpful or otherwise? Have the young and 
the older, to-day, a fuller, clearer, better 
knowledge of God, of His attitude to us, 
our duty to Him, and how to fulfil that 
duty, than had those of fifty years ago? 

Whatever place may be given to modern 
“Religious Education,’ there can be no 
doubt that a return to the old-time family 
instruction, especially on the Sabbath, would 
be of infinite value to the Church in the 
future, and in few ways could the jubilee 
ideal of “return” be better carried out. 

The family is the Divinely appointed 
School to train the young for God. The 
parents are the Divinely appointed teachers 
and trainers, and a return to the Divine 
ideal would make this jubilee year a blessing 
to our Church, to our country, to the King- 
dom of God. 


AUTO AND CHURCH. 


The good or evil of a thing is not in 
the thing itself, but in the use to which it 
is put. 

Fire is good in its place, but bad out of 
place. Frost ditto. Alcohol is useful, burn- 
ing in a lamp but not in the stomach or 
brain. Money is power for both good and ill. 

The auto is bad when it gives bandits 
eseape but good to pursue them, bad when 
it takes people off to the country when they 
should be in Church, but good when it 
enables people to attend Church when so 
far away that they could not attend, in any 
other way. 

The auto has been blamed for empty pews 
in city churches, though probably many 
of these pews would remain empty of the 
auto disappeared. 
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Whatever its good or ill, it has come to 
stay and the only thing to do is to make 
the best of it. 

In many ways it has proved a boon. It 


enables a country doctor to reach his ~ 


patients quickly, instead of the long night 
drives of olden time. I remember when 
a boy travelling all day on horseback 
through drifting snow going for the doctor 
for a sick neighbour, and he had a similar 
journey to come and go. 

* *« 

But in two ways it has been a boon to 
the Church. 

1. In the foreign field it more than 
doubles the effectiveness of a missionary. 
He can visit twice or thrice as many sta- 
tions as before, and come through it all 
less jaded and worn. It is safe to say 
that it doubles or trebles a missionary’s 
effective life work. The value of that who 
can measure. 

There is a field for the auto in the church 
work of the home land that will probably 
find fuller scope in the future and make 
it a handmaid of the Church, and that is 
that it will enable one minister to care for 
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a number of small country churches, widely 
scattered, and give each of them an 
occasional service, instead of centering on 
one or two of them and leaving the others 
vacant. 

Memories come back of boyhood days, 
when a service once in three weeks as a 
section of a widely, scattered charge was 
prized, and on the intervening Sabbaths, 
there was “the church in the home,” or a 
gathering in the church where an elder 
read one of Spurgeon’s sermons, and two 
or three led in prayer. 

Memories come too, of early days in the 
ministry, of long drives that could now be 
made quickly and easily by an auto. A 
minister with an auto might in this way 
take charge of twice the number of stations 
and people. 

One solution in the future of small con- 
gregations, widely scattered, may be their 
grouping in one pastorate, with occasional 
service by the minister, and on intervening 
Sabbaths a service by themselves, while 
the auto annihilates distance. Training as 
a chauffeur might become part of the 
Theological course. 


mae eee reer erence erence eee ee 


A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN IN B.C. 
By Rev. Bryce H. WALLACE, B.D. 
Duncan, B.C., Sept. 3, 1924. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

The following incident occurred in our 
church here recently:— 

In the farthest west the pinch of financial 
stringency is felt even as in the farthest 
east. It was because of this our congrega- 
tion was summoned to consider the whole 
financial situation. 

The meeting was not largely attended. 
Those present were the faithful few who 
always attended and gave well. 

Among others was our little Japanese 
Christian woman, Kakana. She had learned 
that there were financial troubles, and, as 
always, was ready to do her bit. 

It had really troubled her to think that 
the church was intending to borrow money, 
so without request from anyone she had 
gone around among her fellow countrymen 
in the district, to lumber camps and mills, 
and from these men, possibly none of them 
Christian, had sought and received sub- 
scriptions for the Church debt. 

sek ook 


Now as she sat in the church, she had 
with her the collection book and the money 
wrapped up in an old Japanese newspaper. 

To only one or two was known her act of 
devotion. During all the discussion on 
ways and means she sat silent, not under- 
standing all that was said, just waiting her 
chance to give her mite. 

The treasurer had prepared a neat chart 
of the congregational givings. He had 
made it clear that unless each one gave 
more, the required Budget could not be met 
without borrowing. 


During a pause she rose in her seat— 
“Gentlemen, I no speak much English. In 
my country Chlistian people no borrow 
money for Church, all Chlistian people help. 
I help here.” 


With these words the good little soul 
tripped down the aisle, and poured out on 
the astonished treasurer’s table, from her 
old newspaper, the sum of almost forty 
dollars in nickels, dimes and quarters. 

* 


It was a dramatic moment. None seemed 
able to say the fitting word. The minister 
gave a short address on the grace of giving, 
but he felt his words were weak to Kakana’s 
act. For the East had come to the rescue 
of the West. The missionary impulse which 
once we sent to Japan was coming back 
to ourselves. British Columbia is the first 
to receive the incoming tide of bread cast 
upon the waters, but all of Canada will 
one day learn with joy that the fruits of 
her labours have not been in vain in the 
Lord. 


It would be: like a story from the story 
books to say that each one of the congre- 
gation at once resolved to go and do lhke- 
wise, as the little Jap woman had done. 

But as this is a story of truth, it must 
be confessed that they did not. We did 
have to borrow the money, but the sense of 
failure to measure up to our obligations has 
been definitely taught us. A higher 
standard of individual responsibility has 
been attained by the lesson which the little 
foreign lady gave us. 

We trust that the Church as a whole will 
measure up to the standard suggested by 
Kakana: “Chlistian people no borrow money 
for the Church. All Chlistian people help.” 
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IN SOUTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 
By Rev. P. STRANG, D.D. 


The total amount of land under wheat 
in southern Saskatchewan, in the last calen- 
dar year, was a little more than seven and 
one-half million acres, and.this yielded the 
farmer about one hundred and forty million 
bushels, a little over eighteen and one-hal= 
bushels per acre. 


The farmers realized from sixty to 
eighty cents per bushels for it and had little 
profit after the cost of production was paid 
for. This left them with very little money 
with which to pay their debts; and support 
of our Church work suffered in consequence. 

It was to us an exceedingly interesting 
year. During the first quarter of it, we 
met congregations, boards of management, 
elders, ministers and Presbyteries and con- 
sidered with them how the work could be 
carried forward on the same proportions as 
the year before, with less help from the 
Home Mission funds. 


The result was that without curtailing 
the work, the grants were reduced from 
$36,900 in 1922 to $27,100 in 1923. The 
aid-receiving congregations are deserving 
of great credit for their liberality in making 
this possible. 

* * * 

We spent summer visiting mission 
fields, encouraging the missionaries, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, heartening the 
people, urging Sunday School teachers to 
devote far more attention to memory work 
in their classes and in helping boards of 
management to organize their finances. 


Ninety-four missionaries were at work 
during the summer forty-three of them 
ordained; and sixty-one during the winter— 
forty-one of them ordained. Most of these 
men preached three times each Sunday and 
sometimes taught one or two Bible classes. 
The round trip for the Sunday work was 
about twenty-five miles. 


We should have all our fields supplied 
throughout the whole year, but neither the 
Home Mission Board nor the people them- 
selves are able to contribute the money ne- 
eessary to make this possible. 


It should be noted again here that there 
are three hundred public school districts, 
most of them Anglo-Saxon Protestants, 
without either Sunday School or Church 
services conducted regularly by any de- 
nomination. 

The Home Mission conveners and super- 
vising pastors are deserving of the thanks 
of the Church for the fine service they 
rendered in helping to care for our student 
mission fields. 

There are now 187 churches and 1381 
manses in Southern Saskatchewan. 

k * * 

According to the last Dominion Govern- 

ment census, the population of southern 
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Saskatchewan increased from 328,195 in . 


1916 to 865,087 in 1921. This increase was 
shared by all the nationalities except the 
German and Scadinavian. The changes 
were as follows:— 


Anglo-Saxon Wows oeaen 200,762 to 215,527 


Seandina vVianiin wuser cian > 25,941 to 25,489 
GOTIMNAH Me saree eiedens een 39,257 to 32,263 
AY CTIG Dts tlie ge el tae 15,332) to 420,200 
Hinrarian tye cage ee 4,188 to 4,827 
RE TEE DC gat Mtr omalte Cane ey, pyreNtaegs 12,069 to 17,688 
Poles Vie ee aR ewe ony Deedee 2,198 .toe kZo00 
Austrian and 

(Tkrainian ies mone 14,331 to 16,400 


The religious denominations in Southern 
Saskatchewan were in 1921 divided as 


follows :— 
Presbyterian (v5) site 77,925 
Roman, Cathouet. wom 60,817 
Anglican as ee ae ane 51,827 
Methodists oe in settee 50,789 
Latherani siccieeaaeene 43,184 
Baptists eee eee ee 11,475 


A large number of other denominations 
in small groups comprise the rest of the 
population. The Presbyterian, Anglican, 
Methodist and Baptist Churches minister 
chiefly to the spiritual needs of the Anglo- 
Saxons; and the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches to most of the non- 
Anglo-Saxons. 


There are some notable exceptions. We 
have a self-supporting charge of Hungar- 
ians at Bekevar in the Presbytery of 
Qu’Appelle and a very interesting congre- 
gation of Bohemians at Kohn in the Pres- 
bytery of Abernethy. We have also a 
Finnish congregation in the Presbytery of 
Moose Jaw. 


THE SUMMONS OF THE CROSS. 


A mother was showing her six-year-old 
boy a picture of the Crucifixion of Jesus, 
and as she told him the wondrous story 
she said “the big teardrops rolled down 
his little cheeks.’ 


It reminded us of what we once heard 
Bishop Warne, of India, say when he 
returned from that far-off land. Over there 
he declared, one could not tell the story of 
the Cross but that men and women would 
be moved to tears, so deeply were they 
stirred by the love and sufferings of our 
Saviour. 

But here, where it has become so 
familiar to many, it seemed terrible to him 
that it could be told and heard with so 
little emotion. 

At the Cross of Jesus as nowhere else 
we see the heart of our loving heavenly 
Father; there of all places in the universe 
we come to see “the Love that will not let 
us go.”’—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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IN NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. 
By Rev. W. A. CAMERON, SUPT. 


long with the rest of Canada, Northern 
Saskatchewan suffered during 1923 because 
of the inabiilty of the Home Mission Board, 


_ owing to lack of revenue, to maintain tully 


the work that had been already opened up. 


Not only was no new work undertaken, 
but several fields operated in previous years 
were without service during the whole of 
the past year. In _ several other cases 
territory previously covered by two men 
had but one during the past summer. 


This meant that in numbers of instances 
preaching points had only nine services 
during the whole of 1923. Is it any 
wonder that the Church seems to be losing 


ground? 


However, we are grateful for the work 
carried on and the fields in operation, even 
though in some cases the service was pitiful- 
ly inadequate to the needs. 


Northern Saskatchewan appreciated the 
fact that our needs in men were supplied 
as generously as they were, and never did 
conveners, ministers and missionaries set 
themselves more resolutely to the task of 
increasing the givings of the people to the 
support of the work carried on among them 
than this year. 


The result was that in almost every Pres- 
bytery the amount asked from the funds of 
the Home Mission Board was less than in 
1922. Special mention should be made of 
Kindersley Presbytery, for there every one 
of the ten student fields was entirely self- 
supporting. 


bs * * 


The quality of work rendered by the 
student missionaries during the past year 
was of a higher average than in either of 
the two previous years. 


A student who labors for eighteen or even 
twenty-two weeks on a field which is closed 
for the balance of the year should not be 
expected to revolutionize the community 
during his short period of service. 


Some few were handicapped by youth and 
others by inexperience, and while in some 


cases the work done did not measure up to 


the expectations of Presbyteries, yet in no 
instance was the work a failure, and in 
some cases it was an outstanding success. 
The men who assisted us from the Colleges 
of the Old Land and the United States 
compared most favorably with the students 
from our Canadian Colleges. 


Two of our workers were removed by 
death during the year. Mr. J. A. Minielly, 
an Arts student in Queen’s University, had 
made a splendid beginning in his work at 
Lightwoods, in the Presbytery of Prince 
Albert. He had already gained the con- 
fidence of his people and bade fair to render 
an outstanding summer’s work, when, with 


tragic suddenness, his life was ended by 
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accidental drowning in the Barrier River. 
His passing stirred the community to its 
depths, and never was more genuine sorrow 
expressed than was evidenced in the me- 
morial services held on the field. 


The other was a veteran in the service. 
Mr. W. R. Sutherland was for thirty-five 
years a Sunday School Missionary in the 
territory now covered by the Presbyteries 
of Yorkton and Kamsack. He was known 
and loved as “Sunday School Sutherland.” 


Over trails that were sometimes well-nigh 
impassable he would travel with his ponies 
through the length and breadth of. this 
wooded country, establishing Sunday 
Schools and visiting the homes, many of 
them far from the railway. 


During the last few years ill-health pre- 
vented him from travelling, but his work 
went on through the mail as long as he 
had strength to write. 


At his death in the W. M. 8S. Hospital at 
Canora where he had been provided with a 
home for the past two years, he had seven 
hundred families on his mailing list. 

* * * 


In this Northland the Home Mission 
Board is assisting or directly initiating 
work of varying types. Rev. Angus McIver, 
of Dunleith, continues his very successfu. 
work among the Gaelic-speaking settlers 
from the Island of Lewis. On the Sabbath 
afternoon the church is well filled for the 
Gaelic service. 


The worshippers stand to pray and sit to 
sing the Psalms and Paraphrases, led by 
the precentor, without the aid even of tuning 
fork, and in the evening the church is 
crowded with the young folk, who, with the 
aid of organ and Book of Praise unite in 
worship no less reverently than their elders. 
Their young Highland minister sustains aij 
the best traditions that attach themselves 
to the sacred office. 


*B ** % 


In work among the non-Anglo-Saxons the 
ground is being more than held. Rev. G. 
Tymchuk makes Canora a centre for a 
large territory, and in the presentation of 
his work at five different points travels to 
a distance of twenty-five miles from the 
railway. 


Gorlitz is the centre of quite a large 
Protestant community. Ona recent Sunday 
the church was well filled, the men sitting 
on one side of the church and the women on 
the other. They have a pretty church, well 
situated, but they have not been able to 
procure an organ. However, the minister 
has a good voice, and not only led the con- 
gregational singing, but sang two solos, in 
one of which the congregation united in 
the refrain. 

One of the Praise Selections which 
he sang in Ukrainian was “The Lord’s My 
Shepherd,” sung to one of the old Scottish 
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tunes, while the closing selection was ‘Lord 
of the Lands, Make Canada Thine Own.” 

It was an inspiration to witness those who 
have come to us from a foreign shore sing- 
ing so heartily in what was to us a strange 
tongue, the Psalm that links them to the 
Church of our fathers, and the hymn that 
breathes a prayer for the land, in the 
making of which, they too, with us, would 
have a share. 

The work begun three years ago at 
Buchanan is being duplicated at Veregin, 
where Miss Lydia E. Gruchy, B.A., was 
installed last fall as missionary. Miss 
Gruchy has taken a most distinguished 
course in arts and theology, and though at 
her present work for only a few months, 
has laid good foundations for successtul 
work in that strong Doukhobor ceutre. 

* * * 


The School Homes continue to fill a large 
place. The Nisbet Home in Prince Albert, 
as well as the whole Synod, suffered a 
severe loss in the removal to Ontario of 
Rev. J. W. McIntosh. This step, necessitated 
by Mrs. MclIntosh’s ill-health, removed a 
minister and his wife who will be greatly 
missed in that Northern Presbytery. 

* * * 


From October 1 to the middle of 
January the Superintendent spent practical- 
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ly the whole of the time in the prosecution 
of the work of the Budget among five of 
the Northern Presbyteries. While the Pres- 
byteries are still below their objective, yet 
in every case advance was made as a Pres- 
bytery, over the givings of 1922. 

With the exception of the eastern part 
of the province, Northern Saskatchewan 
was favored in 1923 by a bounteous harvest. 
The advantage of this was emphasized by 
a glorious fall for harvest and threshing. 
As districts that have reaped but sparingly 
for years were thus blessed, many who 
were on the point of giving up are now 
facing the future more hopefully, despite 
the poor financial returns for last year’s 
crop. The church, too, has had her lean 
years. There has often been sowing with 
but meagre harvest. Surely we have the 
word of the Lord of the Harvest that we, 
too, shall reap if we faint not. 


It was said of a certain layman that ‘“‘he ~ 
counts the day lost in which he has not devised 
some new and unheard of scheme to be em- 
ployed in Christian work.” 

This may be to his credit, but it is to the 
credit of some other laymen that they are 
faithful and persistent in old plans that have 
been tried and approved.—Ez. 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETING OF CHURCH COURTS. 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, first Wednesday June, 1925. 


The Eight Synods, for 1924. 

Maritime, New Glasgow, 1st Tues., Oct. 

Mont.-Ottawa, Vankleek Hill, Tues., 14th 
Oct. 

Toronto-Kingston. 

Hamilton-London, London. 

Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Mon., Nov. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia. 


Presbytery Meetings. 

Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1st Tues., March. 
Lanark & Renfrew, Carleton Place, Nov. 25. 
Lindsay, Lindsay, Dec. 16, 10.30. 
Lunenburg, Lunenburg, Dec. 

Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues. Feb. 

Rock Lake, Killarney, 3rd Tues., Feb. 
Saugeen, Arthur, Nov. 25, 10 a.m. 


Calls From 

Seymour, etc., Ont., to Mr. D. A. McKenzie, 
of Gamebridge, Ont. 

Pelham, Louth & Fenwick, Ont., to Mr. 
G. S. Scott, of Holstein, Ont. 

Oxbow, Sask., to Mr. R. C. Pollock of Maple 
Creek, Sask. 


Knox Ch., Wroxeter, Ont., to Mr. D. A. 
Armstrong, of Richmond, Ont. 

Robertson Ch., Edmonton, to Mr. Thos. 
Mitchell, of New Westminster, B.C. 


Inductions Into 

Manitou, Man., Mr. A. C. Strachan. 
Merritt, B.C., Sept. 5, Mr. Peter Henderson. 
Mitchell, Ont., ept. 9, Mr. H. L. Bennie. 
Cobden, Ont., Sept. 12, Mr. R. Duncanson. 


Resignation of 

Cedarville & Esplin, Ont., Mr. R. Drinnan. 

Keddleston, Sask., Mr. W. S. Inglis. 

East King, Ont., Mr. A. W. Craw. 

Niagara, Ont., Mr. A. F. McGregor. 

Erskine, Blenheim, Ont., Dr. J. Frazer 
Smith. ; 

Lucan & Fraser, Ont., Mr. D. Johnston. 

Highland Park & Calvin, etc., Mrs Jdemxe 
McGookin. 

Abbotsford, B.C., Mr. Wm. Robertson. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 


Rev. Joseph Gandier, of Newburgh, Oni 
on Aug. 16, in his 85th year. 

Rev. Duncan McKenzie, at Guelph, Ont., 
on Aug. 17, in his 73rd_year. 

Rev. R. F. Cameron, of Georgetown, Ont., 
on Aug. 20. 

Rev. J. C. Wilson, of Weyburn, Sask., on 
Sept. 15. 


Our Foreign Missions 


CAUSES FOR THANKSGIVING. 
LETTER FROM Rev. J. Bucnanan, M.D., D.D. 
Amkhut, Bhabra, P.O., 

Ali Rajpur State, Central India, 


August 8, 1924 
Dear Dr. Scotrr:— 


Kight more demon-worshipping Bhils re- 
ceived into the Church. A cause for thanks- 
giving! 

Fifteen preachers and teachers, our whole 
staff, are now supported by our native Amk- 
hut congregation. A cause for thanksgiving! 

Rev. Gangji, Bhil Christian, ordained by 
Presbytery,is home missionary at Ali Rajpur, 
fifteen miles away, and is supported by the 
Amkhut congregation. A cause for thanks- 
giving! 

One Helper is at Amjhera, a jungle place 
eight miles from here. He is supported by the 
Amkhut congregation for eight months and 
does voluntary work for the other four months 
of the year. Six have lately been received 
from heathenism there. A cause for thanks- 
giving! 

Two Bhil licentiates, supported by the Amk- 
hut congregation, are at work in Sardi. The 
one is teaching a nice Christian school; the 
other evangelizing round about Sardi. Three 
from heathenism were baptized there on 
Sunday. A cause for thanksgiving! 

* * * 

One elder, who has taken the Bhil theo- 
logical classes and seeks license from Pres- 
bytery, goes in and out among the Amkhut 
congregation advising and helping. 

He is a man of influence among Christians 
and non-Christians, his father having been a 
Patel, head man amongst the Bhil Allas. 

He is supported eight months of the year by 
the Amkhut congregation and for the rest of 
the year tills his little farm and does voluntary 
work. A cause for thanksgiving! 

One licentiate and eight others teach in the 
Central Bhil Christian School, Amkhut, and 
are all supported by the Amkhut congrega- 
tion. No monies from the Canadian Pres- 
byterian F. M. Board or private gifts from 
Canada come into these congregational funds. 

The missionaries here on the spot of course 
serve with the congregation. But the work is 
earried on and the expense borne by the Amk- 
hut congregation, thus greatly saving Foreign 
Mission Funds. 

Miss B. W. Robson, M.A., is principal of 
the school. There are 125 boys and girls, some 
of them young men and young women, in the 
school. They are taught according to the 
Government code and besides that are being 
daily drilled in the Scriptures and so are being 
prepared as a little army to help win the Bhil 
Jand to Christ. A cause for thanksgiving! 

Tezlo, a Bhil preacher and licentiate of 
Presbytery, has been three years at Toran 
Mal, which is sixty miles through the jungle 
from here. 


Toran Mal is beyond the borders of Central 
India among the Sat Pura mountains. That 
wild Bhil district is outside of our own Central 
India Mission and is under no other mission, 
so is practically a Foreign Mission enterprise, 
undertaken and supported wholly by the Bhil 
Presbyterian congregation, Amkhut. 

Truly ‘‘God hath chosen the despised”’ 
things ‘‘that no flesh should glory in His 
presence.’’ Three were baptized there this 
summer. A cause for thanksgiving! 

Bhil Classes for Bible and other study have 
been conducted for over twenty years at 
Torah Mal in the hot season, the time when 
missionaries are supposed to take a holiday. 
These classes conducted for young Bhil men 
and women during the years (sixty and 
seventy attending for about six weeks 
each year), have never been a charge on either 
Mission funds or gifts from Canada. The 
students worked half day and studied half 
day and so were self-supporting. A cause for 
thanksgiving! 

* * * 

Knowing we were having classes in grass 
huts built from year to year, and the young 
people sleeping at night under karunda thorn 
bushes to have some protection from a_ sur- 
prise visit by prowling panthers and tigers at 
Toran Mal (twenty cattle were killed there 
this year), Mr. A. H. Grier has very kindly 
given sufficient to build a Church-School 
there, in memory of his father, the late Geo. 
A. Grier, of Montreal. 

_This_ strong stone building, beautifully 
situated on the grandest hill of the Sat Pura 
Mountains, overlooking a beautiful lake, was 
designed and specifications got out as a labour 
of love by Mr. Wm. Hood, architect, Port 
Arthur and Vancouver. 

It is the old English style of architecture, 
not too large but substantial, being somewhat 
in harmony with the sublimity of the ever- 
lasting hills and in contrast to the puny, frail 
work of unregenerate man as seen in the near- 
by bamboo and grass huts of the Bhils. 

The Geo. A. Grier Memorial Church-School 
promises to be a great help for years to come 
in the training of Bhil Christian evangelists 
and helpers. Toran Mal may all the more 
truthfully be called, ‘‘The Jerusalem of ‘the 
Bhils. A cause for thanksgiving! 

* * * 


The Jas. F. Munro building, Alirajpur, con- 
taining room for school, dispensary, upstair 
accommodation for a missionary and a large 
preaching hall is now well on towards com- 
pletion. It is being built by the Bhil Building 
Fund, Mrs. Jas. F. Munro, Pembroke, fur- 
nishing the chief amount for its construction. 
A cause for thanksgiving! 

About $1,500 is still needed to pay up what 
I have expended beyond receipts and to finish 
the construction. 

The Mission Council and the F.M. Board 
have expressed the opinion that this should 
not be made up either from the general Mis- 
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sion funds nor from the Forward Movement 
Funds, but by special gifts to The Bhil Build- 
ing Fund. 

This, when received, will be ‘‘to him who 
gives and him who takes, ’ a cause for thanks- 
giving! 

This Bhil Building Fund is a regular Fund 
of the Presbyterian “Church and has worked 
wonders, for while saving the General Funds 
it has erected buildings, has been an Industrial 
Training School where the pupils. Bhil men 
and women, boys and girls, received industrial 
education and at the same time got religious 
instruction that led to many conversions to 
Christ. A cause for thanksgiving! 

* * 


There remaineth much land to be pos- 
sessed. The Bhi) Building Fund is not ex- 
hausted though it has no money. I am getting 
old myself but no man and no fund is ex- 
hausted so long as he or it has a God-given 
task to perform. “They shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as 
eagiles.’’ 

All that the Bhil Building Fund wants is 
neither a tonie nor a stimulant, but just a 
modest supply cf plain nourishing food and it 
will go on with its good work. ‘Tt has got a 
little behind plodding along the lonely, rough 
mountain road. No Macadamized Committee 
for it. 

Yes it is behind and is at the foot of a hill 
3,000 rupees high. That hill is called the Bhil 
Building Fund Deficit Hill No. 3,000. If some 
one would give it a push up that hill a mis- 
sionary’s savings expended would be freed, 
others would join hands and the Bhil Building 
Fund wagon would be hurried on down 
through the Vindhiya Mountains to establish 
with health and healing a $2,000 dispensary, 
wards, ete., in the Amkhut Valley. A cause 
for thanksgiving! 

* * 


The St. Andrew’s $15,000 hospital, first 
offered to Amkhut, was taken on to a neigh- 
bouring State, Jobat, where we may hope it 
will do much good, but being thirty-one miles 
distant over mostly very rough roads only 

assable for months in the year by foot or on 

orse-back, it cannot meet the every-day 
needs here. 

We must not neglect the medical necessities 
of the Amkhut districts as has been done. 
Many trained Christian Bhil helpers have 
been lost, whose lives might have been saved 
to the work. One of those trained ones died 
from septic poisoning only a few days ago. 

Mrs. Davidson, M.D., who has been here 
some months, told me on my arrival from 
Toran Mal that ‘‘she was ashamed to go into 
such a dispensary,’’ adding, ‘‘there is so little 
in it.’ That certainly is no exaggeration, for 
I find that thirty-two of the common drugs 
are not there. 

The self-support plan aimed at ever since 
the beginning of the Bhil work has done much. 
Bhil preachers, teachers, Bible readers being 
all supported by the Amkhut congregation, it 
may have been felt that we are more successful 
than we yet are, in the matter of self- -support, 
for the amount allowed the men’s estimate 
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for Amkhut is only one-third or even one- 
fourth part of that allowed some less destitute 
fields with a smaller Christian community. 

Dr. Wanless, the famous missionary surgeon 
of Miraj Hospital and Medical School, says 
“The cities and large towns are becoming over- 
erowded with doctors while the villages are 
being left without competent medical aid.”’ 

That is quite true of, e.g. Ujjain, where we 
spent our first eight years in India. Doctors 
and hospitals are there in keen competition, 
while in the whole of this Bhil State of Aliraj- 
pir, there is only one hospital assistant away 
in the centre of the State. 

David complained, when driven out, that 
Israel said to him, ‘‘Go worship other gods.”’ 
Are we not practically saying to our Bhil 
friends, “Go serve with the demon wor- 
shippers, the witch doctors.” 

* * * 

We need a “Super Gift’’ at once for medicine 
to be sent direct either to me or to the Mission 
Treasurer, Mr. L. D. S. Coxson, Rutlam. 
These modest very necessary medical require- 
ments I should like individual friends to take 
up:— 

1. $500 for medicine, needed now, at once. 

2. $400 a year each for two Christian 
hospital assistants, one of which, with myself, 
might be constantly on the move, having a 
Travelling Dispensary, the other at the Cen- 
tral Station. I have now five applications 
from Christian hospital assistants. 

Dr. Wanless further well adds, ‘‘To continue 
packing the cities with doctors and leaving 
the villages untouched will not solve this 
village problem. So, who will help us to care 
for these destitute souls far from the railways 
and the cities by eabling, ‘‘I’ll sup ort one 
Indian doctor at $400 among the Bhils 

As if urged on by an unseen hand, a very 
desirable application is just to hand. A 
graduate of Miraj and L.C.P. and S. Bombay 
and recommended by the acting Principal of 
Miraj Medical School, C. R. Vail, B.A., M.D 
F.A.C.S. Act at once and save life. Yes, the 
lives of the Bhil Christian soldiers of the Cross. 

%: 


3. $2,000 as we build with our own Bhil 
Christians will put up a plain, good little 
hospital here where it is most needed. At a 
time when there was great need at the then 
dirty old Ujjain, thirty years ago, the two- 
storey hospital was built almost entirely by 
money given me by my father. Who will 
follow suit in this now even more needy place 
and give once more—A cause for thanksgiving! 

The Bhil Building Fund was started with 
the good-will of the Mission council and the 
F.M. Board as a kind of religious joint stock 
company, my late father taking the first 
share. Good returns have been secured. 

Give the company a new lease of life in this 
“the day of God’s vis'taticn”’ ‘Behold 
I have set befcre you an open door.” The 
common people heard them gladly.” 

Now at sixty-five past, with long experience 
gained in the Bhil work, I crave a chance to 
make good in the last lap. Have a young 
Canadian ready on the spot to take the helm 
when my call comes. 


OCTOBER, 1924 


A VACATION IN HONAN. 
4 By Rey. GILLES EADIE. 


“Where did you spend your vacation?” 
I asked Niu Chan Shan, one of the students 
in the Boys’ School. 

“T was at home most of the time,” lie 
replied. 

“Did you have a good time?” 

“Yes, thank you, a very good time. I 
was one of those who took part in the 
scheme to organize and carry on schools 
for poor children during vacation, and I 
enjoyed it very much.” 

“TI should like to hear about it.” said I. 


I was anxious to get the impression made 
upon this young man by his having given 
a month of his vacation, without remunera- 
tion, to such work. 

I went around to his room at the noon 
hour and in a few minutes there was a 
group of about thirty boys gathered there, 
of whom one-third had been engaged in 
similar work. 

“Now, tell me about your experience,” 
I said. . 

: * * * 

“Well, a week or so before school closed, 
Mr. Hu, student Secretary from Kaifeng, 
came to Changte and told us of the plan 
to help the boys and girls in our own neigh- 
bourhoods who had no opportunity to get 
an education. 

He said there was an organization with 
headquarters at Shanghai which was pro- 
moting this scheme to organize all over 
China Daily Vacation Bible Schools and 
that last year the plan had been successfully 
carried out in many places. 

As we were soon to return home oa 
vacation he proposed that we volunteer to 
give a month of our time to this work. I 
thought it a good plan, and along witn 
many other boys of the school gave in my 
name.” 

“Did you get any special instructions 
as to how to carry on these schools?” 


“Yes, the day before school closed we all 
met together, with the volunteers from the 
Girls’ chool, and were given definite in- 
structions as to the organization and con- 
duct of the schools. 

There had been a Committee appointed 
to supervise the work and this Committee 
arranged to secure the text books from 
Shanghai, and appointed two men to visit 
the schools and inspect them.” 


“Did you have any special difficulty in 
carrying out your plans?” 


“Well, the first difficulty was that we 
had been instructed as to the use of certain 
text books, but these were delayed in reach- 

@ing us from Shanghai, so that.we were 
thrown on our own resources for carrying 
on the work.” 
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“What did you 
stances?” I asked. 

“Oh, I told them Bible Stories, taught 
them the Commandments and some Hymns 
and Prayers and songs about the months 
of the year. Besides I taught them to 
read simple Chinese characters..” 


“Where were the schools held?” 


“In our village we had the use of the 
Church building and the local congregation 
stood behind the work. 


In other places the school building was 
offered by the congregation as it was not 
in use during the holidays. 

Some of them were held in the open air, 
under a tree, or in front of a temple. 


“In one place I heard of the school was 
held out of doors except when it rained, 
and then the teacher took the pupils into 
his own house.” 


“About how many would there be in 
attendance at these schools?” 


“In the school where I taught we had: 
sixtteen pupils ranging in age from seven 
to thirteen, and six of them were girls. 
There were two teachers and we divided 
the work between us. 


“The largest school of all was in Changte 
city and had ninety pupils in attendance. 
There were eight teachers in that school, 
all students of the Girls Boarding School, 
and they divided up the work so that it did 
not fall too heavily on any one.” 

ok 1K * 

“Have you any idea as to the exact 
number of Schools in operation, and the 
number of voluntary workers?” 

“According to the reports handed in to 
the Secretary, there were schools in con- 
nection with thirty-six congregations, and 
of these fifteen were Girls’ Schools. 


“There was a total enrolment of six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight pupils, under instrue- 
tion of fifty-seven boys and thirty-nine girls, 
all pupils of our schools.” 

“Well, was it worth while to give up 
your time during your vacation for a work 
such as this?” 


“Tt was certainly worth while. Many of 
these children have now entered Christian 
schools, while others who had never attended 
any school have acquired a taste for it, 
and will not be satisfied until they can get 
a chance to attend. 


“T feel, also, that we teachers have been 
benefitted ourselves, and in giving to others 
have ourselves been blessed. I certainly 
will be glad to help again next year if I 
have the opportunity.” 


under the circum- 


I have been driven many times to my 
knees by the overwhelming conviction that 
I had nowhere else to go. My own w'sdom. 
and that of al! about me, seemed insufficient 


for that day.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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IN THE BEAUTIFUL NIMAR VALLEY 


Ry Miss. D. Kivpatricx, B.A. MHow, INDIA. 


With the exception of the hottest and the 
rainest months, my whole work has been in 
the beautiful Nimar Valley. 

I confess that when I first came to Nimar, 
its dialect, an ingenious mixture of corrupt 
Hindi, Gujerati, with a dash of Marathi, 
was rather staggering. To understand was 
the first step—now to speak it! 

To be able to talk Nimari freely here is 
like “having the Gaelic” in the Highlands of 
Scotland. ’Tis a golden key to open great 
hearts. 

Miss Weir and I, as workers among 
and children, have a field of some 1500 vil- 
lages. We have visited and taught last 
year in only about fifty-two. 

We are concentrating on the teaching and 
training of new Christians and enquirers, 
knowing that not we, but the villagers 
themselves, are the real missionaries. 
is by their witness that others will be 


stirred. 


I confess I continually chafe at the bonds 
of nationality and social custom. We enter 
an out-of-the-way village, and a murmur 
arises,—‘Is it a man, that long one? It 
walks like one!” or, “Do you know they 
have poison under their finger-nails, and 
have to eat with pincers ?” 

Just recently I terrified a dear little 
woman almost.out of her wits. She scream- 
ed and shouted—and set the dogs on! for 
she thought the great Mata Ji, evil goddess 
of small-pox, was at the door! 

Often, however, a sudden opportunity 1s 
given, as when an old woman queried, 
“You people are very smiling-faced—why 1s 
Wee gee 

Repeated visits 
then friendships, 
Best Friend. 


bring understanding- - 
with us, and with the 


* * 


Among our Christians there is now 4 
growing desire for schools for their child- 
ren. First we must find teachable men— 
train them—then place them in suitable 
centres. 

I regret that I have as yet only two little 
schools, and that one of them is temporarily 
disbanded as the teacher ran away! 

It is my aim to have in the near future 
about eight schools, one of them to be a 
model school with a specially trained mas- 
ter, who would also make tours of inspec- 
tion to the other seven. 

A fine boy just graduating from Rasal- 
pura has offered himself especially for 
Nimar and is to go for training this spring 
to Moga, a place now famous for its suc- 
cessful experiment with village boys and 
teachers, most of them “untouchables!” 

It-is impossible to report Nimar! Come 
and see! Travel through the valley in the 
dazzling sunshine—see its rich cotton fields, 
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its wonderful roads, tree-bordered; the 
yellow and crimson flowers of the jungle; 
myriad birds and fleet-footed deer; and 
people of ancient races, skilled in handi- 
crafts of the past. 

Then stop for a moment in any village 
and in that moment see shrivelled little 
opium-fed babies, blind children, the lame, 
the diseased, the deformed—and consider 
that in the length and breadth of this great 
district there is not a single resident mis- 
sionary doctor or a Christian Hospital. 

Po Peer 2 


“Where is your husband?” I asked of a 
sweet-faced woman before entering her 
house. 

Her eyes filled but she answered bravely, 
“He has gone to God’s village. He was 
very ill, and we had no medicine and no 
doctor. God’s will be done.” 

Is it the will of God for so wide a district 
to be without the skill and love of a Chris- 
tian doctor? Is there not a graduate— 
the best in the year—to become the pioneer 
of medical work in Nimar? 

He, or she, would opena door which 
never again would close, and through 
which the Great Healer Himself would pass 
to make all this valley His own. 

To do our work effectively—to teach the 
women, to have a model school, hostels, a 
hospital—it is obviously essential to have 
our headgquarters within Nimar itself, and 
not in Mhow sixty or a hundred miles away. 
We plead for reinforcements. We ask you 
to send those who have been much with 
Jesus. 

In conversation with a British friend, a 
Brahmin lawyer said recently,—‘“It’s an in- 
teresting thing that though there have been 
Mahommedans in India for a thousand 
years, you never hear a Hindu say, ‘I wish 
you were more like the prophet.’ 

“We have only known of Christianity for 
a quarter of that time, but there is no ed- 
ucated Hindu who could not say to any 
Christian, ‘I wish you were more like 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 

As His ambassadors, let us accept the 
rebuke and the challenge. 


THE UNEXPECTED 


Go along any river in summer and notice 
the height of the arches of the bridge over 
the low waters. Men build them high for 
the swollen torrent, the unusual, ready 
for the unexpected. 

There was a storm at Sea. 
watch was swept overboard. 
two men on watch together, 
least exposed was swept away. 

When the captain was asked how that 
could be, he said, “Because the second man 
was holding on to nothing.” . 

The second man, like the five foolish vir- 
gins, made no provision against the un- 
expected.—Sel. 


A sailor on 
There were 
and the one 


ry 
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MEDICINE OR WITCHCRAFT 


By Rev. H. H. Smiru, MenpHA, INDIA. 


The dispensary and wards are a great 
boon. They were primarily intended for the 
use of Christians, but non-Christians are not 
slow to discern a good thing, and many 
bring their sick in bullock carts, great dis- 
tances, to be treated. 

It is useless to tell people that witch- 
craft will not help them, unless we can 
offer them something better. 

Sometimes the patient wishes to try both 
things but we always insist that he should 
break the charm before any treatment is 
given him, otherwise the witch doctor will 
claim a fee from them, for the power of 
witch-craft lies in the belief that if any but 
the barwa (witch doctor) breaks the charm 
strings he has tied on the patient, the 
disease will return with fatal results. And 
the barwa never breaks the charm until the 
fee has been paid. 

The barwa sometimes uses the roots and 
juices of plants for healing, by a very 
crude method. 

ee 


A few days ago, a mother brought a 
three month old baby to be treated. The 
infant was supposed to have been suffering 
from headache and a Bhil specialist had 
been called in and had treated it by blister- 
ing the right temple. It was a great raw 
blister, three inches in diameter, that we 
had to heal. 

Asked how she knew that the baby had 
had headache, the mother replied “The baby 
cried and then I knew.” 

There is no more frequent visitor to our 
dispensary than our converted ex-barwa, 
Tauriya who was brought to Christ through 
the conviction that God works through the 
Christians’ medicine. Years ago he was our 
greatest opponent, now he delights to bring 
patients to us for treatment. 

There is yet a big fight ahead between 
medicine and witch-craft, but with the pow- 
er of the Gospel helping us, accompanied 
by visible results in healing, the victory is 
sure. 


SCHOOL AND DACOITRY 
By Rev. H. H. Smiru, Mrenpua, INDIA. 


The Mendha school is built on the old 
stoging place midway between Dohad, Ali- 
rajpur, and Jobat. On this spot many da- 
coitries, sometimes with violence and mur- 
der, have been committed. 

That was twenty odd years ago, but the 
terror of cattle thieves has now passed 
away, and in its place praises to God 
by children’s voices may be heard daily. 

The “Cut” has severely retarded educa- 
tional work in the district, and two village 
schools have been closed. This is a great 
pity as children go back when not going 
foward, and the longer the delay in re-open- 
ing the greater the disaster. 
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One great difficulty in primary schools 
among the Bhils is in persuading parents 
that the future good of the children out- 
vere the present urgency of help on the 
arms. 


Then there is the difficulty of creating the 
desire to learn. Coming to us as many do, 
late in childhood, due perhaps to the family 
having only recently become Christians, the 
children don’t get the chance that many 
others get. 


Yet there are bright cases, and the Bhil 
whose wits have been sharpened by Nature 
is really intelligent when once he catches on. 


Badu, aged thirteen, who came to us two 
years ago not knowing a letter in Hindi has 
made such good progress that he now de- 
lights to read the Sunday School lessons 
publicily to others. 


Bharma, aged sixteen, who has only had 
about six months, study, will soon finish the 
second reader, but he has a special incen- 
tive to study, as the girl he hopes some time 
to marry refuses even to accept a present 
as him until he is reading in the third 

ook. 


We have about fifty scholars in Mendha, 
but we hope to reach many more i» the 


district as soon as fundss allow us to go for- 
ward. 


A NOTE FROM BARWANI 
Rev. W. J. Cook. 


In Barwani field education has not as yet 
secured a very forward place in our work. 


There is a small group of children who 
meet at the front of a master’s house and 
very humbly receive their instruction around 
the door step. There is not even a veranda. 


In the Khalghat region the master is en- 
gaged in encouraging and helping as many 
of the young men as he ean find interested 
in knowing about Christ. 


During the past year, but aside from 
regular foreign mission funds, the _ con- 
gregation has been trying to develop a 
weaving industry. 


_We hope to see it employ and provide 
nicely for a number of families who shall 
be with us and a part of us. 


We have abundant reason to be thankful 
to God this year, for our younger little girl 
was saved when she was in a very critical 
condition. 


Again in our evangelistic work we have 
had the singular pleasure of seeing a break 
in the lines. Our order was one of ‘“Re- 
trenchment” but our opportunity was one 
of advance. 


We have only baptized ten but we believe 
that every one of these is trying every day 
to bring in some more and we feel sure that 
within a very short time there will be thou- 
sands who will come saying “Sir we would 
see Jesus.” 


CHRISTIANITY LEAVENING INDIA. 


“The principles and teachings of Jesus 
Christ are silently permeating the soul of 
India,’’ writes Rev. J. W. Richards Netram, 
in “‘The Central India Torch,” and gives some 
straws which show the way the wind blows: 


1. Nine years ago John R. Mott lectured 
in the Victoria Hall in Madras, but as soon 
as he mentioned the name of Christ he was 
hissed. 

Nine years later Dr. Stanley Jones preached 
in the same hall for six nights. His subject 
was “Jesus Christ and Him crucified’? and 
large crowds came to hear him. 


2. Ten years ago in the National Congress 
held at Poona someone making a speech men- 
tioned the name of Christ; he was hissed and 
had to sit down in confusion. 

Ten years later at the National Congress at 
Gaya, the non-Christian chairman made 
seventy references to Christ and Christianity 
in his presidential address. Whole passages 
were quoted from the New Testament, and 
people listened to him with respect and ad- 
miration. 

3. In Nagpur, during the ‘‘Flag agitation’’ 
some fifteen hundred non-co-operators were 
put into jail, and by actual count it was found 
that 25 per cent. of them were in possession 
of either the whole Bible or the New Testa- 
ment. 

One of them when asked why he read the 
New Testament, said, ‘‘Don’t you know it is 
a very present help in the time of trouble;’’ 
and another said, ‘The beatitudes were very 
helpful.” 


4, Dr. Lueas, Principal of the Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, said that during 
the past six months he had received more 
letters of religious inquiry from his non- 
Christian ex-students than in the past fifteen 
years. 

One of these letters was from a graduate of 
his ecollege—and it read in substance, “I am 
now thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
Christianity. 1 can no longer defer my bap- 
tism. I see troubles and privations ahead of 
me, but I am prepared to bear all for my 
Master.” 

5. K. Nataranjan, Gandhi and Oldham 
were talking together. Nataranjan turning 
to Oldham said “It is difficult to say where 
‘our’ Hinduism ends and where ‘our’ Chris- 
tianity begins.’’ 

6. A Hindu editor of a local non-co-oper- 
ation paper was sitting in a meeting. Two 
members of the detective police began to 
whisper behind him and he was disturbed. 
He stood it as long as he could and then 
turning to the missionary alongside of him 
he ai ‘“Mr. Jackson, I feel most un-Chris- 
tian towards these men.” 

A Parsee brought some flowers to a Chris- 
tian. preacher. The preacher said—‘‘It is 
very kind of you,’’ and the Parsee replied, 
“No, it is my Christian duty, and—also my 
Parsee duty.”’ 

his means that they identified their high- 
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est feelings with Christianity and their lowest 
feelings were un-Christian. 


7. Professor Radhakrishan of the Calcutta 
University, in an interview with a Christian 
Ui said, ‘‘We had ideas of God before 

esus came to India, but Jesus is the greatest 
expression of God we have ever seen. He is 
conquering us by the inherent foree of His 
superiority.”’ 


8. A Hindu Chairman said—“I am not 
interested as much in the speaker as in the 
erson which he has presented. We have 
istened to-day to an Wanton on the greatest 
character in human history.” 


9. Another said—‘‘If to be Christian is 
to be like Christ then I hope we shall all be 
Christian to-morrow. 


10. Another—‘‘There is a moral pivot in 
the universe around which the East and the 
West and the North and the South revolve; 
and that pivot is Jesus Christ.” 


11. Another—‘What strikes me most 
about Jesus is His imaginative sumpathy. 
He could enter into the joys and sorrows of 
others.’’ 


12. Another Hindu, lecturing to a large 
crowd of non-Christians, in Calcutta, said, 
“We cannot. escape the inescapable Christ.’’ 


13. <A leading Hindu lawyer has just one 
picture in his whole house, and that picture 
is the face of Christ on a wall opposite his bed 
in his sleeping-room. The lawyer said that 
ie picture had the greatest influence on his 
ife. 


14. A Hindu young man came to a Chris- 
tian preacher and said he would like to learn 
about Christ. When asked where he first 
heard about Him, he replied, “‘In the Gurukul 
at Hardwar from Swami Shradhanand.”’ This 
is an Arya Samaj institution and the Swami 
an Arya teacher. 


15. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has a unique 
educational institution at Bolpur (Bengal) 
called Shantiniketan. Here he has the sons 
and daughters of wealthy non-Christians. 
They have been applying for some time past 
the scientific method of test to the Vedas. 
This attitude towards the Vedas had never 
been taken before in India. The natural out- 
come would be that the Vedas will no longer 
be held in the same high esteem as before, 
for there is very little in them that ean stand 
a scientifie test. 


16. The Brahmins are losing their hold 
upon the people. Enlightened India no longer 
believes in their extravagant stories. The 
Brahmins are therefore compelled to give up 
their dependence upon people’s alms, ete., 
and are taking to farming, ete. Such Brahmins 
are called the ‘‘Tyagis,’’ (renouncers). 


17. There is an effort on the part even of 
non-Christians, to raise the 60,000,000 un- 
touchables. 

18. The old iron-like caste system is giving 
way. | 

These are some of the many indieations of 
a new day in India. 


Young People’s Societies 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SHARE IN 
THE MISSIONARY WORK 
OF OUR CHURCH. 


By Rev. C. A. MYERS. 


It may be taken for granted that most 
of our Christian Young People are anxious 
to share in the work of the Church for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world. The only question is 
how can they best be helped to take their 
share in this work. 


So far as the Sunday School is concern- 
ed, the problem is comparatively simple. 
A great majority of the children of the 
Church attend Sunday School and it is fair- 
ly easy to allocate one-tenth of the con- 
gregation’s Missionary Budget to the Sun- 
day School and have it apportioned among 
the various classes or departments and thus 
definitely place the responsibility. 

os * * 

When we come to the Young People’s 
grade we find a different situation. Young 
People are members of a number of different 
organizations meeting both on Sunday and 
through-the-week. No one organization re- 
presents all the young of the congregation. 

The policy of our Church has been to 
urge the Young People to identify them- 
selves with the congregation and its mis- 
sionary givings, rather than to have a 
separate missionary budget in their own 
Young People’s organization. 

The weakness of this plan is the danger 
of Young People being lost in the congre- 
gation and not having definite responsibility 
for their share, allocated to them in a clezr 
cut fashion. 


In order to overcome this difficulty our 
Board is recommending that the Young 
People’s organization or, where there is 
more than one, (representatives from each), 
should form a strong missionary committee 
which would take responsibility for reaching 
all the Young People with adequate mis- 
sionary information and inspiration and a 
plan whereby they might all be personally 
interviewed with regard to the missionary 
work of the Church, 
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The following six items should be in- 
cluded in such a Young People’s Missionary 
effort :— 


1. Promote the Missionary Enterprise as 
any other, through interesting and inspir- 
ing addresses, literature and study groups. 

2. Adopt the Budget Plan for the giving 
of the young people. Set a specific aim 
and plan to reach it. Let the young people 
accept a definite share of the congregation’s 
missionary allocation. 


3. Present the Plan to All the Young 
People of the congregation at a _ special 
young people’s meeting called for that 
purpose. 


4. Enlist the Young People. Let young 
people canvass young people for their in- 
dividual share. 


5. Use the Duplex Envelope System, if 
possible. It is the best way, both for local 
support and missions. But in every case, 
have some definite plan. 


6. Appoint an Active Missionary Secre- 
tary, or Committee, who will put active 
effort into the plan. 


A SON TO HIS MOTHER. 

A mother whose twenty-three-year-old son 
is studying law in a large university, had a 
letter from him. 

“Dear Mom, I don’t know just how to tell 
you how wonderful I think you are to have 
done so much and to be doing so much for 
me. 

‘‘You never have failed me once in my 
whole life. You never have refused me any- 
thing which was for my best good, provided 
you could grant it. 

“‘And I know in a sort of way what this 
must have meant to you, left alone as you 
were with three little children and no funds 
when father died. 

“It isn’t a fellow’s way to say much, but 
I want you to know that I appreciate what 
you are, and every single thing you have ever 
done. 


“Believe me, I am positive that I can not 
remember a fraction of your efforts or wateh- 
ful care, and when I think about it, and realize 
your loyalty and unselfishness, I get a glimpse 
of what God is, and my heart is filled with 
gratitude for all the blessings which are mine. 

“IT am going to ask you a favor, and I hope 
you'll grant it. It is that you will begin from 
now on to give yourself some good times. 
You deserve it. 

‘And, when I get through with my college 
work and begin to earn real money, I am 
going to say “Thank you’ in a substantial way 
that will show you that your work has not 
been in vain.’’ 

That letter brightened the day and the 
week and the year in which it came, so that 
the golden radiance of it shone backward, 
touching the long path behind with tender 
glory. And it shone ahead and silvered the 
days to come with sweetness and promise.—F x, 
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FROM CHITAMBO’S TO THE SEA. 
The Story of Livingstone’s Funeral Cortege. 


“Brought by faithful hands 
over land and sea, 
here rests 
David Livingstone, 
Missionary, Traveler, Philanthropist.” 


This inscription is on a black marble slab 
in Westminster Abbey, London, England. 

Little has the world heard of that strange 
funeral procession of black men, which for 
nine months braved the terrors of the 
African jungle as they bore the body of 
Livingstone to the sea, to be sent back to 
his home by ship. 

When in May, 1873, after years of mis- 
sionary exploration, in Central and South 
Africa, David Livingstone’s worn body was 
able to go no further, his native attendants 
hurriedly built for him a hut in the village 
of Chief Chitambo, near the shores of Lake 
Bangweolo, in the heart of Central Africa. 
There at dawn a few days later they found 
him kneeling in death. 

One might have expected that these 
simple natives would bury the body and 
away to their distant homes. 

Their friend and leader was dead, his work 
was ended, all hope for them of further 
employment was gone—why should they 
remain longer than was necessary to give 
his body decent burial? 

At most they might have been expected 
to mark his last resting place and await 
opportunity to send to the outside world, 
that his friends might come for the body if 
they chose. 


« * 


But what did these “black boys” do? 

They held a council. They decided that 
every effort should be made to carry their 
master’s body to the coast, that it might be 
sent back to England. The perils of the 
undertaking they fully realized. It was 
1,300 miles to the sea. There was no means 
of transport save their own backs and 
limbs. 

Between them and the distant goal were 
trackless jungles, ferocious wild beasts, 
fever-laden swamps, wide rivers and hos: 
tile tribes, rendered more menacing by the 
horror of the dead that everywhere pre- 
vailed. 

Yet the little band never questioned nor 
hesitated. ‘Their beloved leader had kins- 
men and friends across the seas; they would 
want his body. He was a great man; he 
belonged to the world. His remains should 
sleep among the honored dead of his race. 
Thus they reasoned and thus they proceeded 
to act. 


_They collected all his personal belongings, 
his instruments and his notes, and carefully 
packed them for transit. . 

They removed the heart and other viscera 
and buried them, erecting a marker over 
the spot and cautioning the chief to 
keep the grass cut about the marker, that 
it might not be destroyed by fire. 

For fourteen days the body was dried in 
the sun. Then it was carefully wrapped 
in calico and inclosed in a large cylindrical 
piece of bark. Over the whole a sheet of 
sailcloth was sewed and the package was 
lashed to a pole. 


~ 


* * * 


When all was in readiness, two men 
shouldered the burde nand the little band 
set out on the long, perilous journey. 
Weakened by exposure, it was not long till 
they were stricken with jungle fever and 
compelled to lay down their load. 

When the disease abated and strength 
returned they went on again. They crossed 
the Luapula River, where it is four miles 
wide. 

They fought their way through a hostile 
village. Their progress was disputed by a 
tribe that refused to permit the passage of 
a dead body, but by a ruse they were able 
to proceed. ; ; 

Some hundreds of miles from the coast 
they met a party of Englishmen who had 
come out in search of Livingstone. ‘Give 
us his things” said the Englishmen, “but 
bury the body here, and go home.” 

Accustomed as they were to obey the white 
man without question, and exhausted by 
their long, hard journey one might have 
expected that they would eagerly embrace 
the offered opportunity. Without objection 
they turned over the instruments and notes, 
but with regard to the body they were in- 
flexible. They would not bury it. They 
would not surrender it to others. It must 
go on to the sea. And go on it did. 


* * * 


At last in February, 1874, the little 
cortege reached the coast, and the sacred 
burden, which for nine months they had 
borne on their shoulders and guarded with 
their lives, was put on board a ship bound 
for England. 

Then back into the jungle the brave band 
went, without other reward than the 
memory of their great and good friend, 
and the knowledge that they had been faith- 
ful to the last. 

How the story speaks for the negro race, 
which even in its savage and untutored 
state, was capable of sentiments so fine and 
and of a deed so heroic.—Ex. 


Mr 


- 


~ 
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THE STORY OF YE DUK-SU. 


Some twenty-five years ago Mr. Ye lived 
on the bank of the Imjin river and was known 
as one of the bad men of the community. 
He was a drunkard, a gambler, a wife-beater, 
and much else that was bad. 


He was also acquainted with the law offi- 
cials and knew what it meant to be under the 
paddle. 


But, as in most cases, the paddle could not 
reform him and he went from bad to worse, 
till one day a ecolporteur selling tracts and 
portions of Scripture came to, his village. 


Mr. Ye heard the story of the Gospel and 
was charmed by it. Soon he was, slowly spell- 
ing out the tract which the colporteur had 
given him. 

* * * 

The faithful colporteur did not forget to 
look up Mr. Ye the next time he visited that 
village. He himself had been saved from a 
life of: sin and shame and knew that his 
pay scoud save this man who had fallen 
so_low. 


Nor did he have long to wait, for Mr. Ye 
soon made up his mind to ‘‘do the doctrine,” 
began at once to attend the little church that 
had been started in the village and showed by 
his changed life that he was in real earnest. 


He stopped his gambling and drinking and 
went to work to make an honest living for 
himself and family. This was not an easy 
matter with no money and few friends, but 
he had found a new Friend, One that sticketh 
closer than a brother, and with faith in him 
he started out to do the best he could. 


Mr. Ye’s work was carrying a jiggy, which 
is very hard work. These jiggy men are the 
public drays of the country. By sticking close 
to his job Mr. Ye could earn enough to sup- 
port himself and family. 


This was joy to the poor wife and children 
who had seen hard experiences in other days. 
It is no wonder that they soon joined him in 
“doing the doctrine’ and became true be- 
lievers. Thus life passed for some years. 


In the meantime this family had received 
baptism and Mr. Ye had made the reputation 
of being a “‘real Jesus doctrine-doing-man.”’ 

* *% * 

By hard work and close living he managed 
to get a little money ahead and then started 
in business for himself. He bought a tubful 
of dried fish, a sort of shrimp of which the 
Koreans are very fond, put it on his jiggy and 
taking the jiggy on his back, started out to 
try his hand as a travelling merchant. When 
the tub was empty he returned, filled it and 
started out again. 

But it was not fish alone he carried. His 
good wife made a small bag which he hung 
around his neck, filling it with a few copies of 
the Gospels, some tracts and his hymn-book. 

Wherever he went he told the story of 
Jesus, and to all who would buy he sold a 
gospel or a tract. As his business carried him 
to many villages and sometimes a long dis- 
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tance from home, he was known all over the 
countryside as ““Ye Duk-Su, the Jesus doe- 
trine-doing-man.”’ 

After a while Mr. Ye was appointed class- 
leader in his church and was known as Ye 
Soak-chang, this being the name for class- 
leader in Korean. K . 

This good man was climbing fast now, not 
only in his religious life but also in a financial 
way, and soon he was able to buy one of the 
best. houses in the village and some farmland 
also, a great contrast when compared with 
the shack in which he lived when first he 
heard the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Now he farmed some and ran his other 
business as a sort of side-issue. This gave 
much more time at home and, therefore, more 
time for church work which was a great joy 
to him. 


He was never too busy to drop everything, 
and walk, sometimes as much as thirty miles, 
to attend a meeting of the church at which 
his presence would be desired. 

* * * 


Some years ago I was much in need of a 
native colporteur to open work in a new part 
of our territory; so I invited Mr. Ye to go 
with me on a preaching and Scripture-selling 
trip through this territory. 


At the time appointed he appeared at my 
house dressed in his suit-of white cotton. He 
lived thirty miles from my home and we were 
going about seventy-five miles in another 
direction. 


On this journey he took a big bundle of 
gospels and tracts on his back and we started 
out, he walking and I on my bicycle, riding 
where I could and walking and pushing when 
it was impossible to ride. 


When we entered a village the news would 
soon spread through the entire place that the 
foreigner and the self-going machine had 
come. The men, the boys and the old women 
crowded around to get a good look, while the 
young women and girls could be seen peeping 
through the brush fences which surround the 


houses. 
* * * 


Mr. Ye, standing in their midst like Saul of 
old (he was taller than most of his country- 
men), would straighten himself up to his full 
height and say: ‘‘Look here, please! Hear 
what I have to say!’ Then he would say: 
‘All ye that labor and are heavy laden, come 
unto me and I will give you rest.’”’ Then fol- 
lowed a beautiful talk about heavy burdens 
and sweet rest. 


Those people understood what burdens 
meant, for some of them were standing there 
then with jiggies on their backs on the way 
to bring some heavy burden. 

The women, too, could understand that 
sermon, for all their lives they had known little 
save burden bearing. 

Many of the little girls were standing around 
with a baby brother or sister tied on their 
backs; they all knew what it meant. 
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But the other part of the subject was new 
to them. Rest! What did they know about it? 

Mr. Ye very tactfully drew their thoughts 
from their physical burdens to their heavier 
burdens of sin, and then pictured to them the 
ereat Burden-bearer for all mankind, often 
quoting John 38: 18, which seemed to be one 
of his favorite verses. 

His sermons were very simple but he never 
failed to hold the attention of his hearers. 
His face and life reflected the truth of the 
message he gave to others. Would that we 
had a host of preachers with the Christian 
experience of this faithful man! 

* * * 


After about a month of this work I made 
up my mind that I could trust Mr. Ye to go 
out as a witness for the Lord; so I asked him 
how he would like to give up his farm and 
other business and just go out and preach and 
sell books all the time. 

I told him that he would have to move to a 
strange town and that his salary at that time 
would be only five dollars a month. 

He eounted not the sacrifice but thought of 
the joy and the privilege of giving to others 
that Gospel which had done so much for him. 

A few days later he called a few friends, 
with their jiggies, who took his household 
goods that he cared to move; Mr. Ye also 
took a load, while his wife strapped the baby 
on her back, and they started out with the 
two other children walking. 

Across the rivers, over the mountains and 
through the valleys they went till at last 
they reached. their new home, seventy-five 
miles away. 

Soon they were settled and Mr. Ye threw 
his whole soul and heart into his work. He 
rejoiced in the presence of the Lord and much 
of the time he carried a happy smile on his 
face. 

We worked together, prayed together and, 
yes, we wept together for the salvation of 
others, and in brotherly sumpathy. I loved 
him as I have loved few men, for I found in 
him so much that was lovable. 

After a few short years in the work Mr. Ye 
fell a victim to tuberculosis. I was away in 
the country when the end came; but among 
his last words he said: ‘‘Tell the moksa ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.’’ His 
life and his prayers are still bringing forth 
fruit in the district where he served.—By 
Rev. J. R. Moose in “The Korea Mission 
Field.” 


DOING THE WILL OF GOD. 

1. It is the highest aim in lfe,—‘‘Lo, I 
come to do Thy will, O God.” 

2. It was Christ’s aim in life,—‘‘My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent Me.” 

3. It has a perfect Teacher in life,— 
“Teach me to do Thy will, O God.”’ 

4. It gives the best results im life,—‘He 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’’ 


, ’ eh 
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WHY THE TEAM LOST THE GAME. 


It was Saturday afternoon. The senior base- 
ball team of the High School was to play the 
freshman team of a neighboring college. 

The boys never supposed that a college 
team, even though they were freshmen, wo 
accept a high school challenge. But they did. 
And the game was on. 

That was a great game! The teams came 
right down to the last inning ‘‘two to nothing”’ 
in favor of the High School boys. Just think 
what it would mean for school boys to win 
over a college team. 

It was the last inning. The college team was 
‘in.’ They had their best man up to bat. 
They had three men on bases! They had 
called two ‘‘outs.’?’ The pitcher threw the 
ball. We held our breath. The batsman 
struck a fly—a beauty. Straight for the out- 
fielder’s hands it flew. Surely he could not 
miss it. 

But he did. All three men on the bases 
made home, and now you know what the 
score was, ‘‘three to two,’’ in favor of the 
college team. 

We were pretty sick over that defeat. 

* * * 

‘‘Well, Neil,’’ said the coach, “I suppose 
you know you lost the game for us to-day?”’ 

Neil hung his head. Of course he had and 
he couldn’t say anything. 

‘‘And I suppose, Neil, you know what made 
you lose the ‘game, don’t you?” 

Neil made no reply. 

The coach leaned over; took a little package 
from Neil’s coat pocket; balanced it on the 
palm of his hand and said, ‘“That.’’ 

“Bought it this morning, didn’t you?’’ he 
continued. 

Neil was silent. 

“Smoked every eigarette but these three 
since you left home?”’ 

It was true. Neil could not deny it. 
made no attempt to excuse himself. 

“T thought so,’’ went on the coach. “‘Now 
listen to me, Neil. You’re the best man we 
have on this team, but we cannot afford to 
keep a man who loses his nerve at the very 
moment when he needs it to save the team. 

“Cigarettes are to blame for this. Take it 
from me, you have played your last game 
until you cut these out.’’ 

And with a flip of the hand he sent the 
cigarette package out into the road.—Sel. 


He 


A PRAYER. 


Dear Father, I must go to sleep; 
Stay close to me to-night, 

Send down a little dream of thee 
To keep my spirit white. 

Bless everybody that I know 
And all I don’t know too. 

And Saviour, dear, remind me of 
The things I ought to do, 

I pray thee make our hands and hearts 
As glad as glad can be. 

I thank thee, God, for everything, 
But most of all for Thee. 
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WHY WAS IT DONE? 


Sen Shing Yen’s father was a poor farmer 
who lived near Chefoo. He had never 
heard anything about the Christian religion, 
but he had heard about that “wonderful 
school where deaf children were taught by 
two foreign women.” 


And he gladly brought his boy to them 
and then learned why they did it, namely, 
“For the love of Christ.” 


Later, one cold day in December, he came 
again, bringing with him a litttle old woman 
of seventy, who had walked the long eight 
miles from her home, leaning on her staff, 
taking the whole day to do it, and bring- 
ing with her a little orphan grandson. 


She fairly stumbled, so tired was she as 
she came in, and sitting down drew up her 
poor crippled feet cross-legged with a sign 
of relief. 


She was given a hearty welcome, fed, put 
to bed on a warm kang, and went home the 
next day gladly leaving Ny Yie in the 
“Wonderful school.” She, too, was told 
why they did it. 

_ Little Lu Tien Tsai, a wee, forlorn mite 
of five, made deaf by his insane mother 
who punched holes in his ears, came, dress- 
ed in a borrowed garment much too long- 
for him. You have no idea how well he 
looked in his neat school suit and happy 
he was to be warm and have enough to eat. 


Occasionally a deaf child is brought with 
a note from the ear specialist at the Temple 
Hill Hospital. One day two hours were 
spent trying to persuade the father of a 
little boy to leave his child at the school. 


One of his excuses was, “I must consult 
his grandmother, and my older brother be- 
fore I can do that.” 


At last he admitted that he was eager to 
see a necromancer (although one had failed 
to restore the child’s hearing), before he 
decided the school question. 


The opposite of this man was an official 
who brought his wife and little deaf girl, 
three years old, to see thé school. When 
some of the deaf children began to recite 
their lessons, the joy of our guests was 
very apparent, and they said, “Now we 
have hope that our little child will learn to 
speak.”—In “All The World.” 


BEING A GENTLEMAN. 


‘“‘Benny is a perfect gentleman,” said grand- 
ma.”’ 

Charley wondered. 

“‘Grandma, why do you call Benny a perfect 
gentleman? He does not wear very nice 
clothes, and he limps a little. 

“T called Benny a perfect gentleman, be- 
cause when he came over here to play he was 
so kind and thoughtful. He played with you 
and enjoyed it, but when I lost my glasses he 
left off playing at once and helped me find 
them.”’ 


“Why, grandma, I thought a gentleman | 
was some one who dressed nicely and always 
looked well. 

“My kind of a gentleman,” said Grandma, 
“is one who has a heart and who lives by a 
rule you and IJ both learn about in church and 
Sunday School.’’ 

‘“‘Do you mean the Golden Rule?”’ 

“Yes, any one who applies the Golden Rule, 
whether he wears fine clothing or rags, is a 
gentleman. Of course it is nice to be both 
kinds of a gentleman, one who is careful about 


-his appearance, and looks nicely, as well as 


having a kind heart, but if one cannot be 
both, which do you think is best?”’ 

“T think the Golden Rule gentleman,” said 
Charley. ‘I will be that kind too, grandma.”’ 
—Presbyterian Advance. 


GIPSY SMITH’S FIRST CONVERT 


The day after I came to know Jesus as 
my Saviour, as a lad in my father’s gipsy 
wagon, the world was a new world to me. 
I could not help singing. In those days I 
could really sing! I never got wrecked even 
on the high C’s! 

I went out on my work as usual—I was 
in the lumber business—selling clothespins 
at twopence a dozen. 

The first house I came to the lady bought 
some, and I asked her if she would like 
to hear:me sing. My heart was full. I 
wanted to tell her about Jesus. I was 
afraid and unable to speak, but I knew many 
hymns. She said yes, so I sang: 

“Who'll be the next to follow Jesus? 

Who’ll be the next the cross to bear? 

Some one is ready, some one is waiting; 

Who’ll be the next the crown to wear?”’ 

Then I saw her in tears, and I was so 
afraid that as soon as I finished the hymn 
I took to my heels and ran as fast as I 
could! 

ne 

Twenty-five years later I was holding a 
parlor meeting in a certain city. Among 
the ladies present was one who came to 
shake hands with me after the meeting. 

“Well, Mrs. Chivers,” I said, “I am glad 
to see you! You used to buy clothespins 
from me when I was a little gipsy boy. Do 
you remember one day when I sang for 
you and ran away?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘and let me tell you about 
it. My daughter, a girl in her teens, was 
in the room, and as you sang she came and 
stood beside me. When you had gone she 
said :— 

““ “Mother, if a poor little gipsy boy is able 
to love and confess Jesus, I think I ought to 
love him, too.’ 

“So we kneeled down together, and my 
daughter gave her heart to Jesus. She is 
here, with me to-day, and has now children 
of her own, and all these years she has 
been a true follower of Jesus.” 

Sing the gospel, if you have a voice! You 
never can tell in whose heart your words 
may find a lodging. 


/ 
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“LIZZIE” SAVED THE FUNERAL. 


Deacon Yun lay dead. Belonging to 
a prominent family, he had served faith- 
fully as a church officer, and the funeral 
bade fair to be the most imposing in years. 

The contrast between the decorum and 
human sympathy of a Christian funeral and 
the pandemonium and callous procedure of 
the heathen rites—the drunken chant of the 
score of hired pall-bearers and the hopeless, 
stereotyped wail of the women—is most 
impressive and never fails to elicit com- 
ment favorable to Christianity. 

All the next day the Christians thronged 
the stricken home, bringing words of com- 
fort to the widow and children, some leav- 
ing small gifts of money as a more substan- 
tial token of their sympathy; others weav- 
‘ing, with skilful fingers, the artificial 
flowers for the catafalque; still others 
dyeing them with the screaming colors in 
vogue; others still helping in the prepara- 
tions for the numerous relatives present 
from the country. The funeral had been 
set for half-past one o’clock, afternoon of 
the second day, and on they worked with 
loving hands until by noon all was in read- 


iness and they hurried home for an early 


dinner. 
* Co * 

The native pastor was absent, so the 
missionary was to conduct the funeral ser- 
vice. 

At one o’clock in rushed a messenger 
saying that the casket had already been 
carried: from the home and was well on 
the way toward the place of burial. 

Suspecting that something was wrong, he 
rushed to the garage and faithful “Lizzie” 
was soon speeding down the hill and through 
the streets of the town. 

Here he overtook officers and members of 
the church on their way to the home, all 
ignorant of the fact that the body, as well 
as spirit, of their brother had taken its 
flight; because someone had cunningly 
planned that it should not be a Christian 
funeral. 

Quickly they were picked up, until 
“Tizzie’? resembled a_ public service car 
in Korea with its eight or nine passengers. 
The running-boards were lined with as many 
more. 

Sending word back for others quickly to 
follow, we hurried on and about a mile out 
of town overtook the funeral procession. 

ok * 2 

Just as we had suspected, it was in charge 
of the heathen relatives who, in the absence 
of the Christians and despite the protest 
of the Christian family, had executed an 
unlooked-for coup, seeking to dodge the 
Christian service of prayer and song. 

But they had reckoned without “Lizzie,” 
counting that all would be over but the 
sodding before the Christians returned from 
dinner. 
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It was a sheepish looking company that 
we ‘overtook. The procession was halted 
long enough to enable the other Christians 
to catch up, and from that time on it re- 
solved itself into a Christian funeral. 


As we gathered around the grave to 
commit the body of our brother to the dust 
in the blessed hope of the resurrection, we 
thought how nearly he came to being dis- 
honored at the very time when his brethren 
wished to do double honor to his memory; 
how an occasion which should have redound- 
ed to the glory of God had been all but 
perverted by heathen custom. 


_More than one in that company hung 
his head under a rebuke of conduct that, 
through ignorance and prejudice, would 
have dishonored the dead by ignoring his 
religion and, disregarding his wishes, would 
have buried him like a dog. 

“All’s well that ends well.” 
family were appeased; the brethren were 
comforted; and God was honored. “Lizzie” 
had saved the day. 


SAYING “THANK YOU” TO GOD. 


Suppose I came to see you one morning 
and brought you a box of taffy, and you 
didn’t even say “Thank you,” but just went 
on and ate up the candy. 

Suppose I came back the next day and 
brought you a book, and you took it with- 
out a single word of thanks. 

Suppose I came back the next morning and 
brought you a toy to play with, and that 
you took that, too, and didn’t once say, 
“Thank you.” . 

Don’t you suppose I would get tired of 
bringing you presents and wouldn’t come 
back many more mornings? 

Did you ever stop to think what a beau- 
tiful gift God sends to you every morning 
when he sends you a new day? Do you 
remember to tell your heavenly Father 
“Thank you” for this beautiful gift? 

Don’t you suppose that it would please 
him very much if you did remember to kneel 
by your bed every night and thank him for 
his gift to you?—Ea. 


HOW MANY OUR BENEFITS 


I was walking along one winter’s night 
with my little maiden at my side. 

Said she, “Father, I am going to count 
the stars.” . 

“Very well,” I said, “go on.” 

By and by I heard her counting: “Two 
hundred and twenty-three, two hundred and 
twenty-five. O dear,” she said, “T had no 
idea there were so many.” 

Ah, dear friend, I sometimes say in my 
soul, “Now, Master, I am going to count 
the benefits.” Soon my heart sighs, not 
with sorrow, but burdened with such good- 
ness, and I say to myself, “I had no idea that 
there were so many.”—Mark Guy Pearse. 


The outraged ~ 


Life and Work 


INSIDE “‘THE WEE WINDOW.”’ 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 
Adapted frae ‘Sandy Scott's Bible Class.” 


“Weel lads, ye’ll no’ forget oor lesson on 
Nebuchednezzar an’ his dream (given in last 
Recorp) an’ the wee window i’ the sky, wi’ 
the watchers there, aye ready tae help when 
ye’re seekin’ the recht, an’ warnin’ ye when 
ye gae wrang. : 

‘An’ noo lads,” I’ve been conseederin’ 
aboot the inside o’ that wee window. Whit’s 
yer ideas aboot heaven?” 

“There’s no muckle foondation fer ideas,” 
said Davie Patterson. ‘‘The Scripter disna 
gie us ony wealth o’ parteeklers. I] aye wunner 
ther isna mair details o’t.” 

“Weel Davie, there’s this intil’t, a’ body 
that wins in yonder ’ll be satisfied. Ilka yin’ll 
hae a’thing he’s a notion 0’. 

“But Davie, we’re gey differ here the noo, 
an’ gin there were details 0’ a’thing a’body 
wad seek, we wadna be nae better. 

“We ken there’s mony mansions, an’ ye 
may lippen tae this, they’re no a’ alike. 

‘Mhere’s some on ae design and some on 
anither, an’ ilka yin’ll hae the hoose that’s 
biggit fer him, whilk he has helpit a’ his life, 
tae fashion fer himsel’. 

* * * 


“But I wes conseederin’ gin a body cud hae 
jist a wee bit peep intil’t, it wad be prime. 
‘An’ whiles I'll think when the sun gangs doon 
that awa’ tae the wast yonder, ye see far ben 
ahint the sky. 

‘An’ no farer nor a week syne thinks I 
tae masel, ‘A wee thing mair an’ [ll hae a 
sicht o’ it a’ .’ Sae I oops tae the tap o’ the 
brae abint Jamie Morrison’s fairm, but ere I 
gat the tap, yin o’ ma feet got catch’d i’ the 
heather, an afore I kent I wes a’ ma length. 

“T wes kin’ 0’ dazed wi’ the fa’, sae I lay 
still a wee, an’ I wes owre asleep in nae time, 
an like Nebuchednezzar, I dreamed. 

‘“T thocht a laddie cooms oop an’ speirs fer 
tickets. 

“ ‘Tickets! says I, ‘This is no’ the railroad.’ 

“Na,” says he, ‘but gin ye’re fer Heaven 
ye maun show tickets here.’ 

“<Oh! says I, ‘If it’s tickets fer Heaven, Pi 
no hinder ye’. I aye keep them i’ ma breist- 
pouch.’ | 

“A? correc,’ says he, ‘yon’s yer road. 

* * * 


“Says I, ‘If it’s no ill mainners’ (fer I didna 
ken gin I hed leave tae speir) ‘if its no ill 
mainners tae speir—is deith sae fearsom as 
fowk mak it oot?’ 

“Hearsom? Ther’s naethin’ fearsom intil’t 


tae them that hae tickets, an’ can gang this 


oad.’ 
- “ (Them that haena tickets arena allowed 
“on this road, an’ it’s fearsom fer them. They 
tak’ the doonmaist road,’ says he, ‘an that’s a 
gey far length frae here. x 

“ ‘But a’ that hes tickets jist gang straicht 
forrit, owre the brig, an’ in at the gate.’ 


“ ‘But tickets or no,’ says I, ‘deith ’Il hae 
tae be gane throo.’ 

“ ‘Weel,’ says he, ‘it depen’s on whit ye’ ca’ 
deith, fer deith wes dune awa wi’ near nineteen 
hunner year syne.’ 

‘““ Fe still gets leeve tae dae as he likes wi’ 
them that taks the doonmaist road, but he 
canna come near tae this. Yon’s the brig 
yonder, it’s bonnie when the sun’s on’t.’ 

“Says I, ‘It’s a peety fowk dinna ken that 
deith’s no sae fearsom.’ 

“ ‘Weel, they micht ken, Sandy, fer [I’m 
no giein’ ye nae information but whit’s intil 
the Scripters, that the Maister abolished 
deith as sune’s He tuk awa the sting. He 
destroyed him whit had the pooer o’ deith. 

‘‘ ‘But fowk are aye sweir tae believe guid 
news; fowk are aye fond o’ a chain tae rattle.’ 

* * * 


‘© ‘Weel,’ says I, ‘I maunna hinder ye, but 
in a’ thae nineteen hunner year hae ye ne’er 
kent nae desaster here?’ 

‘“‘ ‘Na,’ says he, ‘no tae them as hes tickets, 
an’ hes them at han’ tae show. ’Ive kent 
fowk feart, an’ terrible feart, that cudna find 
ther tickets, hidden awa somegait an’ no tae 
be foond, an’ it aye causes a hindrance when 
they’re that, an’ gars fowk fear; but them 
that hes tickets at han’ tae show, they dinna 
ken when they’re owre.’ 

“Says I, ‘I’m henderin’ ye, but dae fowk 
whiles come here that haena tickets? 

‘“ ‘Aye dae they,’’ says he, ‘they try it 
whiles, but they’re a’ sent back the tither 
road. Mony a yin wad seek tae get a ticket 
here, but this is no’ the place fer that.’ 

* * * 


“Soe I hurries on tae the gate, but aifter 
I wes owre a wee piece it got kin’ o’ clouded, 
an’ 2 Man cooms ooop an’ says he, ‘That’s a 
fine day.’ 

“ “Ves” says I, ‘but it’s some like a shooer,’ 

“‘ ‘Man,’ says he, ‘I aye like the dark days, 
T canna stan’ the glare o’ that sun. Ye’ll be 
boond fer Heaven?’ 

“ ‘Ves’ IT says, ‘I canna mistak’ the road.’ 

‘Weel,’ says he, ‘dinna be owre sure. A 
heap o’ fowk deceive thersels.’ 

‘“ ‘But I hae ma ticket written—*He 
that believeth i’? the Son hath Everlastin’ 
Life.” That canna be wrang.’ 

‘““ ‘Na,’ says he, ‘that canna be wrang, but a 
body ne’er kens whether they believe recht 
or no. We maunna be owre confident.’ 

‘“‘ Says I, ‘He’s a’ ma hope fer Heaven, an 
I believe I’ll win in fer His sake. I’ve no nae 
ither claim, but that’s an all-claim.’ 

“Says he, ‘But, man, dinna ye min’. “Wi- 
oot holiness nae man shall see the Lord.’ Ye 
canna boast great holiness.’ 

“ ‘Na, says I, ‘I canna, but I hae His ain 
word fer it, that onybody an’ ilka body whit 
looks tae Him can win intae Heaven, an’ [ll 
win in amang them. It’s Him I’m lookin’ tae, 
an’ I ken I'll no he disappointit. 

‘The bit shooer went by, the sun wes oot, 
an’ says he, ‘I canna stan’ the glare o’ that 
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sun, it confuses a body’s ideas.’ Lads I wes 
gled tae see him awa, an’ I hadna nae mair tae 


distress me. 
* * * 


“When the keepers at the gate speired, 
‘Whit’s yer claim tae Heaven?’ I eries back, 
‘The Lord Jesus is a’ ma claim.’ ‘Awa ben,’ 
they ery, ‘that key’ll open ilka gate.’ 

“Whit say ye, Tam?” 

“That w’y fowk that arena guid-livin’ ’ll 
win intae Heaven.”’ 

“Na, Tam, they winna. Gin a body trust 
tae Him He maks them new; He maks them 
guid-livin’. Gin they look tae Him, He looks 
tae them, an’ He taks haud o’ their han’. 
Try it lad, an’ ye’ll see.’”’ 

‘‘An hae they nae mair proof?”’ 

“Aye hae they, Tam, ‘He that believeth 
on the Son, hath the witness in himsel’. They 
ken when He hes a grip o’ them.” 

“But is’t no vain-glorious o’ fowk tae be 
sae certain o’ thersels?”’ 

“Na, lad, na. It’s no thersels they’re cer- 
tain o’. They’re certain o’ the Maister. He 
canna fail, an’ He winna. 

* a %* 


“Weel, I hurries on throo the gate, an’ 
wha dae ye think I met, as sune as I wes 
throo?”’ 

“I cudna say,” says Tam. 

“The Apostle John himsel’, an’ he tuk us 
richt ben tae the Maister, an’, lads, what a 
welcome! I kent I had ma ticket, but efter a’ 
that wes gane I didna expec’ a welcome like 
yon. 

“IT expeckit a welcome but no naethin’ like 
yon. I wes near like tae speir ‘wes he sure He 
kent it wes me, an had He no mind o’ the past. 

“But I didna. I kent I had ma dischairge 
fer the past, an’ I wesna gaun tae misdoot 
Him. A’ I can dae is tae let fowk ken whit a 
welcome He gied me, an’ tae keep aye boastin’ 
aboot Him. 

“But aince or twice sin’ syne, Satan hes 
been at me, eryin’ that the Maister had little 
ado when He cud spare the time tae weleome 
me, that He maun be gey hard-up fer saints 
when He made sae muckle o’ me. that He’s 
surely forgotten some things Satan hes aye in 
min aboot me; but when I speired, ‘Div ye 
ken the nature o’ the Maister?” Satan didna 
say nae mair. 

* * % 

“But syne, John, he eries, ‘It’ll be yer ain 
fowk neist, Sandy; we’ll awa’ wast this way.’ 

“Says I, ‘But yer fergettin, we’re a’ puir 
fowk, it’ll be owre at the east end.’ 

‘Oh’, says he, ‘it’s no that way here; there’s 
nae east an’ wast here.’ 

‘‘Sae when I cooms oop tae ma nain fowk, 
I wes like tae greet, but I cudna; an’ syne I 
wes like tae seek fer the loan o’ a hairp (I 
hadna mind I ecudna play); but when John 
sees I wes raivelled-like, says John, says he, 
‘’ll hae tae gang. Wes there ony perteeklar 
yin ye wad like tae see as lang’s I’m here?’ 

‘“ “Weel, says I, ‘the dyin’ thief maun be the 
first, he stood oop fer the Maister, when a’ body 
ither wes feart, an’ syne’ I says, ‘King Dauvit, 
but I’ ken him by his muckle hairp.’ 
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‘‘A the village was bedded or I waukened an’ 
gat hame, but I wadna hae missed ma dream 
fer a heap o’ siller.”’ 

“Wes the streets a’ gowd?” asked Jamie. 

“Aye, wes they, lad. Yon’s no the place 
fer fowk that seek a dark corner. I’ve kent 
fowk say gin they got ahint the dure o’ 
Heaven they wadna seek nae mair, but its nae 
dures yonder, it’s a’ gates, an’ gin ye maun 
hae a dark corner whaur yer fau’ts is no seen, 
yon’s no the place fer ye; it’s a’ licht yonder.”’ 

“A body’ll feel gey shame-faced,”’ said Tam. 

“Na, lad, na. O’ the thoosans an’ thoosans 
yonder ther isna yin’ shame-faced amang 
them; they’re fit tae face the licht o’ Heaven. 


“The Maister’s been owre them a’ Himsel ~ 


an’ He canna’ find nae fau’t. They’ve washit 
ther robes an’ made thersels white, i’ the 
bluid o’ the Lamb, an’ therefore they haena 
nae spot nor wrinkle nor ony sic thing. They’re 
braw, lads, they’re braw.”’ 


% * % 


“Wes there no’ jist a wee touch o’ sadness 
throo’ it a?’ said Davie. 

‘Na, lad, na. Sorrow an’ sighin’ got orders 
tae flee, an’ they were keen tae gang. They 
cudna thole the joy up yonder. 

“It wes a race wi’ them whilk wad be first 
tae get awa,’ sorrow itsel’ or the greetin’ it 
brocht, but the baith o’ them gaed like a 
hurricane. 

“I seed Sandy Anderson in the by-gaun, 
an I wadna hae kent him. Doon here, ye min’, 
he wes aye on the dooncast side. But yonder, 
ye wadna beleeve it was Sandy. At the rate 
he wes gaun, he wad need a new hairp ilka 
twalmonth. 

‘Ye wadna ken fowk, an’ yet ye ken them. 
I didna think fowk ever cud be made sae 
bonnie. Eye hesna seen, nor ear heard whit 
He has waitin’ us yonder.” f 

After a pause Sandy said to Tom, “Your 
fowk wes there Tam,”’ 

“Wes Willie?” 

“Aye wes he, lad, aside yer mither, an’ 
ther wesna a crease on her broo.”’ 

* * * 


We sang in closing the class, the 65th para- 
phrase,— 


“Hark how the adoring hosts above 
With songs surround the throne! 

Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their hearts are one. 


Worthy the Lamb that died, they ery, 
To be exalted thus; 

Worthy the Lamb let us reply, 
For He was slain for us. 


To Him be pow’r divine ascribed, 
And endless blessings paid: 
Salvation, glory, joy remain, 
For ever in His head!?? 


And we were singin’ it a’ the road hame. 
Twice we finished it, and twice it was Tam’s 
voice started us again, but he wes singin’ 
indistinctly. 


Whe 


x \ 
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CONTROVERSY 


What a strange notion it is that discussion 
of the Gospel of Christ is disastrous to the 
Chureh. Modernists are erying out in alarm 
that to define again the glorious doctrines of 
salvation is postponing the world’s salvation; 
that to proclaim and defend the truth will 
turn the Church back to the dark ages. 


Was ever superficial folly more superficial? 
They think that to teach unhindered their 
revamped heresies of the darkest ages is the 
aeme of modern progress, but that insisting 
upon the unchanging Gospel of the ages will 
disrupt the Church. 

Already they are proposing religious union 
with Buddhism and Islam. And one of them 
tells us they believe in a Christ who is only 
a man, a Bible which is only an errorful 
human production, a salvation wholly by re- 
ligious education, and a Church without a 
Standard of truth. 


And this propaganda is not even to be dis- 
cussed! Controversy about it shocks the 
professors and editors and preachers who 
occupy orthodox pulpits and chairs while 
teaching infidelity and heresy. 


But the men of historic faith know what 
they would lose if they gave up. It is more 
than life to them, more than all riches or honor 
or any other achievement. 


They fight for it as men fight for the lives of 
their loved ones, for home and country, as 
martyrs fought for their Christ and for 
heaven and eternal life, and died gladly to 
secure all. 

And fighting like this is good and whole- 
some and rich in all intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual results.—Jn ‘‘Herald and Presbyter.’’ 


DR. BRIGGS’ LATER VIEWS. 


“In late years I have sought to find in the 
most recent results of scientific and philo- 
sophical investigation something that would 
as in the study of the most difficult theo- 
logical questions, anything that would enable 
me to test, verify, or correct the Christological 
opinions I had inherited from my teachers! 
and I venture to affirm that I have found 
very little help. 


“‘And I challenge any man to produce any 
valid results of modern philosophy or modern 
science that will in the slightest degree impair 
the Christ of the Church as represented in her 
creeds and institutions. 


“Tt is significant that the modern objectors 
to the Christ of the Chureh content them- 
selves with challenging the definitions that the 
Chureh has already made. They revive 
ancient heresies, nothing more. 


“These speculators, many of them, eall 
themselves modernists. They tell us they 
have a new theology. They may be modern- 
ists in the philosophical and scientific spheres, 
and may have new speculations, some true 
and some false; but so far as theology is con- 
eerned, and the Christ of the Church, thev 
have nothing new or modern.”’ 
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THE TRUTH MUST BE DEFENDED. 


Polemic theology is often held up to scorn, 
with the demand that controversy should be 
heard no more within the church, that the 
disciples of Christ should bury all their 
disputes, and, without minding differences 
of opinion, should dwell together as breth- 
ren in unity. 

This is inconsiderate zeal for one object, 
overlooking another of at least equal im- 
portance, accounting truth nothing and 
peace everything, and imagining that there 
may be solid peace, although it does not 
rest upon the foundation of truth. 


When the truth is attacked it ought to be 
defended; and as it would be base cowardice 
to yield it without a struggle to its adver- 
saries, so it would be disgraceful, as well 
as criminal, not to uphold the sacred in- 
terests of religion, no matter how or by 
whom imperilled. 


If controversial theology be accounted an 
evil, it is a necessary one; and let the blame 
be imputed to the men who have labored, 
and are still laboring, to pervert the oracles 
of God, not to those whom a sense of duty 
has compelled to come forward and defend 
them against the assaults of presumption » 
and impiety.—Hx. 


IRRESPONSIBLE AND DANGEROUS. 


When the recent great convention of stu- 
dents was held under the auspices of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, there was 
distress on the part of many throughout 
our church, as well as in other churches, 
at the manner in which it was conducted. 


The meeting was swung largely away 
from the original intent of the movement, 
which was to awaken and increase interest 
in mission work. In that convention much 
more attention was given to political and 
racial questions than was given to missions. 


After an address by some strong speaker 
these students were called upon to commit 
themselves on some great question, usually 
with only one side presented, which the 
ablest statesmen of the world have been 
spending years in studying, trying to find a 
solution of the problem. 

And some of the speakers advanced ideas 
that some of the churches, whose young 
people were in the convention, dit not 
approve of, and yet the churches had no 
way of counteracting such teachers. 


Such conventions are what the leaders 
make them. They are not controlled even 
by the students that compose the conven- 
tion, and no church has any voice in the 
selection of speakers or subjects or any- 
thing else connected with the movement.— 
Presbyterian of the South. : 


“The Church’s business is not to conform 
to the world but to convert the world.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 


MORAL PARALYSIS. 


One of the perils of our times is moral 
torpidity. When sin entered into the world, 
God declared that He would put enmity be- 
tween the serpent and the seed of the woman. 


That enmity still exists and is manifest in 
the antagonism between right and wrong, 
truth and error, integrity and deceit, and 
other opposites. 

This antagonism is an essential principle 
in the world of humanity, and will be as long 
as sin and righteousness, truth and error are 
found in the world. 

Even love is antagonistic to iniquity and 
cordial to truth. The emotion Crwiglaes this 
antagonism and this cordiality is not love, 
but a deceptive and dangerous sentiment. 
The absence of antagonism signifies paralysis. 


In the history of the race, antagonism be- 
tween good and evil, right and wrong, sin and 
holiness, truth and error, has been the means 
of defeat of evil and the victory of good. 


When any age or people lose this antag- 
onism, it shows that the power of resistance 
is destroyed and the powers of evil have won, 
and paralysis has begun and death is at hand. 

rom the beginning, the devil has in every 
way tried to destroy this antagonism. He 
has soothed and lullabied, as in the beginning 
he said, ‘“‘Thou shalt not surely die, when 
thou eatest of the fruit,’? and he has kept up 
that cooing, soothing game through the cen- 
turies. He has eried peace when there was 
no peace, and he has called bitter sweet, and 
darkness light. 


To-day, the enemies of truth, righteousness 
and liberty are using every means to destroy 
the spirit and power of resistance, and by good 
words and fair speeches they deceive the 
hearts of the simple. ° 

It is high time that loyal believers in the 
gospel should recognize the necessity of antag- 
onism to unrighteousness and error, and loyal 
eontroversy for the truth and righteousness of 
the Lord Christ.—The Philadelphia ‘“‘Pres- 
byterian.”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN IN BUSINESS 


A man having an extensive business was 
in danger of financial wreck. He went to 
another leading business man, saying: 

“T am ruined unless I have help. Will 
you give me so much for my goods?” nam- 
ing a sum far below their value. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Then I am ruined!” 

“But I will give you ten thousand dollars 
more.” 

When asked why he did not take the man 
at his offer, and make ten thousand dollars, 
the other’s answer was: 

“T am a Christian, seeking to please 
Chrisp; and I could not have prayed if I 
had taken advantage of his distress.” 

A Christian is a Christian always. The 
Sermon on the Mount tells us we must buy 
and sell as we pray.—Ex. 
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CHRIST’S TWO FORTY DAYS. 


In the earthly life of our Lord, His ministry 
began and closed with two periods of forty 
days each. 

The opening of His ministry is marked by 
the forty days of temptation in the wilderness; 
its triumphant finish appears in the forty 
days of his appearance from His resurrection 
to His ascension. The one followed immed- 
iately upon His baptism of water inthe Jordan; 
the other: followed closely upon His baptism 
of fire on the Cross. 

The one was preparatory to His active life 
on earth; the other was preliminary to His 
glorified life in heaven. 

The one was a crisis in which the needs of 
the body were submerged in the supreme 


requirements of the spirit; the other was the, ° 


end of all bodily wants and weaknesses in the 
perfect union of the glorified body with the 
triumphant spirit. 

The one was a time of seclusion and sore 
temptation in the silent desert; the other of 
final immunity from every assault in that 
invisible realm which human senses can not 
penetrate. 


The one was a decisive victory over the 
great enemy of the human soul; the other a 
complete and final triumph over all evil, 
including death itself. 


In the one our Lord chooses the way of 
the cross and dedicates himself to the mighty 
work of human redemption; in the other He 
rises triumphant over the cross and the grave. 


The way of self-sacrifice chosen in the first 
period was the true and only way to the 
econd period of glorious victory and resur- 
rection life. 


It was necessary at the outset that He 
should meet the full assault of temptation and 
gain the victory within His own soul, in order 
that in the strength of a fixed and consecrated 
parpeee He should go forth to His mighty 
task. 

As we think of Him alone and fasting in 
the desert, we can not but call to mind those 
other two who afterward appeared with Him 
on the Mount, Moses and Elijah, each of 
whom, in his own time, had also spent forty 
days in the desert, to do God’s will and pre- 
pare the way of His kingdom on earth. 


Thus the two forty-day periods are bound 
in the unity of one mighty purpose, the estab- 
lishing of Christ’s kingdom of grace, right- 
eousness and salvation. 

The choice of God’s will in the one was the 
beginning, and the entering into of the won- 
derful resurrection life was the glorious con- 
summation of the Lord’s redemptive work. 

In it all He is our great Leader. Only by 
the path which the Saviour trod shall we 
reach the glory into which He entered. If we 
abide with Him in the wilderness of decision 
for God, we shall in due time enter with Him 
into the resurrection life. If we follow Him 
in His obedience we shall share with Him in 
His glory. lf we serve with Him we shall 
also reign with Him.—A bridged. 


World Wide Work 


WITH CHINA’S CHRISTIAN ARMY. 
By GrorcEe T. B. DAVIS. 


For the Record:— 


First in America, and later in Australia 
and New Zealand, I had heard reports of 
General Feng and his Christian Army. 
cently I travelled nearly half way round 
the world to work in the army, and to give 
the men the Word of God. 


And now, after four months in Peking, 
after studying the army at first hand, from 
the private soldier to the commanding 
officer, I can say—like one who long ago 
travelled far to see a famous man and his 
work in another Eastern land,—“The half 
was not told me.” 


The more I study the army the more I 
am amazed by the sheer marvel OLvit: 
Think of it! A dozen years ago a man was 
converted in Peking. He was an army 
officer, a major in command of 500 men. 


He was not allowed to openly preach 
Christ to his men in the military quarters. 
He had to send them out of the barracks to 
the churches of Peking to hear the gospel 
proclaimed. 


To-day that convert of a dozen years 
ago is the Defender of Peking; and his 
army—of whom probably two-thirds have 
openly avowed their faith in Christ—is not 
only the most inspiring native force for 
righteousness in China, but it is the strong- 
est military influence for stability in dis- 
traught China. 


It is the most remarkable army morally 
and spiritually—with the possible exception 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides—in modern times. 
“This is the Lord’s doing: it is marvelous 
in our eyes.” 


After an American military man had 
spent two weeks studying the Christian 
Army he said:—“They are the best soldiers 
in China.” ; 

* * * 

But the army is not merely a military 
organization. It is a big Christian school 
for the common people, where the young 
men—for it is an army of young men—-are 
given physical, industrial, mental, spirituai, 
and military training. 

The soldier-students, as they may be 
termed, enlist for at least three years, 
which is the equivalent in time of a four 
yearss’ college course, for they have no 
vacation periods. 

There is a strict schedule of work and 
study from the rising bugle in the morning; 
to “lights out” at night. é 

In the summer the men rise at 4 a.m. 
The first order of the day after dressing, is 
a bit of spiritual drill. 


They assemble by companies in the open 
air in the quiet of the early dawn. The 
captain leads in the singing of a gospel 
hymn. Then all heads are reverently bowed 
while an officer or corporal or private 
soldier prays earnestly for God’s blessing 
upon the army and the duties of the day. 


Physical drill follows spiritual. The men 
go out for a_ twenty minutes, run, and 
clamber up and down curious little mounds 
with steps, to make them fit for mountain 
climbing, and for the day’s programme of 
study and work. 


Then comes military drill, followed by 
various forms of physical training, indus- 
trial work, study of Chinese, moral lectures, 
a noon prayer meeting, and. so on. From 
morning until night there is. a varied 
programme of study and work and worship. 


The army is up-to-the-minute in physical 
fitness, as might be expected where there 
is an absence of immorality, wine drink- 
ing, and cigarette smoking. The men are 
alert, athletic, cleared-eyed, strong-muscled. 


Sir James tartin, a retired admiral of 
the British -Navy, who recently visited 
Peking, was much impressed with the fine 
physique of the men. He was also delighted 
with the feats they performed on the 
horizontal bars. 


The other day I saw a soldier do the full 
swing nearly a dozen times continuously 
just in their ordinary practice. 


A striking feature of the army-school is 
its industrial branch. This was started by 
General Feng in order that many of the men 
might learn a trade while in the army, avd 
have means of support on their return 
home. 


As you pass through one room after 
another you see the young men busily en- 
gaged in making shoes and clothes, knitting 
stockings, weaving rugs, boiling soap, and 


| making chairs and other articles of furn- 


‘ture. When one set of men have learn- 
ed a trade, another lot takes their place. 


But the most interesting and striking 
phase of the army life is its spiritual side. 
In my early visits to the camp the thing 
that most impressed me was the sight of 
a hundred or more men standing outside a 
mess-room before a. meal singing a gospel 
byt <. 

Then all heads were bowed while some- 
one led in prayer; not a few phrases, but 
an earnest petition, often of some length. 


And imagine my surprise when calmly in- 
formed that this was the custom throughout 
the entire army before each of the two 
meals of the day! 
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Later I witnessed a still more striking 
scene that occurs at noon each day. At 
twelve o’clock a gun is fired. At ten minutes 
past twelve the men gather by companies 
outside their various quarters for half an 
hour of Bible reading and prayer. 


Sometimes the meeting is conducted by 
the captain; sometimes the companies are 
divided into smaller groups in charge of a 
corporal. 


First a hymn is sung; then a chapter in 
the New Testament is read verse about, 
often with brief explanations, followed by 
a number of earnest petitions from the 
men as well as the officers. 


It is really Family Worship for the day. 
Just as a father gathers his family about 
him for Bible reading and prayer; so the 
captains and corporals of the army conduct 
the service for those committed to their 
care. 


And it is a singing, as well as a Bible- 
reading and praying, army. How the men 
love to sing the old hymns that are favorites 
at home! They sing the first thing in the 
morning; they sing at noon; they sing the 
last thing at night. They sing at meetings, 
they sing before meals, they sing as they 
“march. 

The favorite hymn of the 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” Some others 
that the troops especially ‘enjoy are: 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus! Ye soldiers 
of the Cross;’ “Room for Thee;” All 
people that on earth do Dwell,” and “O 
Happy Day. 

Will not all who read these lines pray 
earnestly day by day for General Feng 
and his army. 


army is 


THINGS NEW AND OLD IN KOREA. 


Old Korea, with his top-knot and little - 


black hat, has for years been retreating before 
the impetuous pressure of the Westerner and 
his superior materia! civilization—retreating, 
but in that dignified, leisurely way that is all 
his own. 


But lately the retreat has become a rout. 
Old Korea has taken to the hill villages, while 
New Korea eagerly makes friends with’ the 
invader. 


Even in the western word, the conflict 
between the new and the old, and the eternal 
retreat of the latter, has been speeded up 
greatly since the war. : 


But in the East, and especially in this little 
nation whose doors have been open so short 
a time, the peculiar point in the situation is 
this: Everything has come within a few 
decades. 


With us at home a hundred years separated 
the railway and theaeroplane. and many cen- 
turies of laborious progress in the mechanical 
sciences preceded them both, and centuries of 
ntellectual progress and of social and moral 
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development prepared the way for modern 
movements, but Korea has been flooded with 
the newest ideas ready-made. 

If Korean youth realized his own position 
it would be less difficult. But the dangerous 
confidence that comes of a little knowledge is 
making it double easy for him to miss his way. 

Nor can the Korean young man (for he it 
is who constitutes New Korea) look to his 
seniors to lead him through. They cannot 
help him, for they have never passed through 
the experience themselves. He must find his 
own way and learn by his own mistakes. . 

The most difficult and the most interesting 
problems that face the Korean church at this 
time centre round the young men and women. 
They are asking questions about the deepest 
things of the Christian faith, and about funda- 
mental ideals of morality; while the native 
church, whose faith has hitherto been so 
simple, sacrcely knows how to answer. 

% * * 

A few weeks ago a small gathering of 
pastors, helpers, evangelists and colporteurs, 
with the two clerical missionaries on the 
station, met for a couple of days’ Bible study, 
prayer and discussion. Following a decision 
of presbytery, we meet thus once every two 
months. 

The subject most discussed was just this 
new situation created by the present turmoil 
of new ideas and interests. The men were full 
of the difficulties they had found in dealing 
with young men, and their modern questions. 

By the time the first day’s discussion was 
over one felt rather depressed. When such 
opportunities come, one longs for more free- 
dom with the: language and a better equip- 
ment of knowledge, so that one might help 
the men get adequate answers to strengthen 
themselves and satisfy the doubters. 

But after the second day we all came to the 
conclusion that the fundamental difficulty 
after all was simply the failure of so many to 
put religious values first, the common tend- 
ency these days in Korea, both among non- 
Christians and even among sections within 
the Church itself, to think of Christianity 
mainly as an enlightening agency, and of the 
Chureh of Christ as a sort of Social Progress 
Society rather than as a brotherhood of God’s 
children through Christ. 

We felt that the chief danger was secu- 
larization, and that the summing up of the 
solution to the whole problem of winning 
Korea, old and young, was in Christ and the 
Cross. 

We all need to grasp very firmly these 
fundamental religious verities, and set these, 
and always these, before the people—like 
Paul, resolving to know nothing else but 
Christ and Him e¢rucified.—By E. W. C. in 
“The Korea Mission Field.” 


I never yet found a Christian who was 
disappointed in Christ. It is now twenty- 
five years since I first caught a glimpse of 
him, and he has been growing on me ever 
since. There is not a want in the soul which 
he will not meet.—D. L. Moody. ; 


— 
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SUBMARINE MORMON THEOLOGY. 


Mormon theology has two distinct phases, 
one of which may be called the surface and 
the other the submarine. 


The surface theology is embodied in the 


thirteen Articles of Faith and other fairly 
innocuous doctrines of the church, and is 
that part of the system presented to pros- 
pective converts and to new members. 

The deeper or submarine theology in- 
cludes the plurality of gods and other un- 
Christian beliefs. 

A missionary from one of the Presby- 
terian churches of Pittsburgh, who is labor- 
ing in Mormondom, has made a careful 
study of the deeper theology of the poly- 
gamous cult and writes thus to her pastor: 

“To me it seems the Mormon religion 
takes away the very heart of religion by 
making Christ merely a god-man and 
placing their prophets in a position of prom- 
inence.” It is to a somewhat similar con- 
clusion that most Christians must arrive in 
studying Mormon theology. 

For ourselves we would state it in a 
slightly different way; although we should 
not differ from the idea expressed by the 
missionary who is giving her life to a great 
work of regeneration. 

Our study of Mormon theology leads us 
to believe that the teaching in that cult is 
that Jesus Christ is a man-god and not a 
god-man; and that all the prophets are men- 
gods—Jesus merely having attained by His 
death and the polygamous prophets to attain 
as soon as they shall have passed from this 
sphere of activity. 

It is taught in Mormondom that Jesus 
Christ was a polygamist on earth and that 
He attains His godship by the power to 
create and people future worlds. And in 
the same way every Mormon polygamous 
prophet is on his way to a godship.—The 
Christian Statesman. 


ENEMIES OF HUMANITY. 


A meeting was recently held in Columbus, 
U.S.A., by about four hundred law-breaking 
bootlegging, ex-saloon keepers and bartenders 
and distillers and brewers, to devise means for 
breaking down the prohibitory law and to 
enable them to make gain, as formerly, of the 
bodies and souls of their victims. 

It was in line with a meeting held a few 
weeks ago in Japan, attended by seven hun- 
dred brothel keepers, to oppose the efforts of 
religious bodies, particularly Christian bodies, 
for the abolition of vice and immoral resorts 
in that country. 

These brutal men wished to be unmolested 
in their horrible traffic of making financial 
gain our of the bodies and souls of the poor 
girls who were trapped as their helpless vie- 
tims. 

The cases are parallel, in the need for pro- 
hibition as the only remedy against rapacious- 
ness of these reekingly wicked enemies of 
human life.—Fz. 
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IRRELIGION IN GERMANY. 


Religious instruction in state schools in 
Germany has practically been abolished and 
nothing else has taken its place, says the 
Missionary Review of the World. Young 
people are growing up without religious 
instruction. 

A still more serious situation in the re- 
ligious life of Germany is the strong 
opposition to the Church and religion on the 
part of the socialists and communists. The 
“Reds” openly attack the Church and dis- 
seminate hostile literature. 


They attempt to show that religion is a 
myth and that the Church is the tool of 
capitalists, and organized Christianity an 
economic burden to society. They have their 
Sunday schools, but in them they teach not 
religion, but atheism. 


In order to hold the young people at the 
completion of their theistic cathechetical 
instruction, they have a ceremony which is 
patterned after the confirmation rite of 
the Churches. 


The great task of the Church in Germany 
to-day is to save the nation spiritually and 
to eheck the moral deterioration of the 
people.—The Missionary Voice. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOL. 


The Bible is not a sectarian book, but is for 
all, as the sunshine and the rain. Its truths 
are the very foundation of the life of the 
nation. We can not afford for our children 
and young people to grow up ignorant of its 
teachings. 

As many of these can be reached only 
through the schools, it should be read there. 
No one who participates in the benefits of our 
government has any right to object. 


The Kentucky Legislature has secured a 
law for the State requiring the reading of the 
Bible in its publie schools. It reads:— 


“Tt ig important that the common school 
children have lessons of morality brought to 
their attention during their school days. The 
teacher in charge shall read, or cause to be 
read, a portion of the Bible daily in every 
class room or session room of the common 
schools of the State of Kentucky, in the pres- 
ence of the pupils therein assembled, but no 
child shall be required to read the Bible 
against the wish of his parent or guardian. 


The failure of any teacher to conform to 
this act shall be cause for the revocation of 
his certificate in the manner provided by law.”’ 


No reasonable person could object to this 
law. Those who do object are utterly un- 
reasonable. The moral culture of the children 
is the highest responsibility of the State.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


Into the most difficult and unlikely realms 
of heathenism, where degradation reigned 
Christianity has gone and has established 
true homes, pure living, and enlightened 
standards. 
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TWO SCENES IN A KOREAN MISSION 
HOSPITAL. 
A Scene with a Glad Ending. 


The doctor looked at the poor farmer and 
said “For this there is no remedy but 
immediate operation.” 


The man demurred; seven days he had 
struggled with strangulated hernia; he had 
suffered intensely, was suffering now; still 
he hesitated, while his life hung on a thread. 

Fear, however, of the unknown, of death, 
fear that dogs our footsteps, had in this 
case driven him to seek aid that he might 
still avoid the grim oy 


“T have no money.” 


“This is no time to talk of money” said 
the doctor, “you can talk of that when your 
life is saved!” 


“But is there no other way?” 

“No other way,” very emphatically re- 
plied the doctor. 

* CS * 

Now here he was between Scylla and 
Charybdis; terror of the pain he was in, 
of possible death, had chased him to the 
foreign hospital, for he had heard rumors 
of its achievements. 


Visions he might meet on the border- 
land, too, had urged him in his decision 
to come; but it seemed the only way to 
escape from fear was to plunge in, inhale 
a mist that would send him to that border- 
land, and be cut open with a knife—was 
ever a poor man in such a fix? 


The doctor had to put all his command- 
ing power into his brief statements. This 
was no time for persuasion. Ignorance 
must be compelled, and the best agent was 
fear. Time was precious. ‘You must decide 
at once or you will be a dead man in a few 
hours.” Then the doctor summoned a nurse 
to prepare the operating room. 


The trembling man agreed, looking as if 
he had ordered his own death sentence. 
* * * 


Three weeks later, the same patient was 
saying farewell to the hospital and the 
doctor who had saved his life. All had 
been serene; the borderland he feared so 
much had been a short sleep; convalescence 
with its few discomforts had not troubled 
him, since he dealt with hardships all the 
time. 


The hospital had provided him with a 
‘new outlook on life. He had heard of a 
wonderful book, and he had felt the radia- 
tions of benevolence ‘and an entirely new 
atmosphere. He wanted the book that had 
been so much talked of in the ward. So 
having said ‘‘Peace be with you” to the 
doctor, added “And please give me ‘an 
escape from the devil’ book.” 


Like summer showers on parched ground 
these words fell on the doctor’s ears. Poor 
ignorance convinced desiring to escape 
from the devil! This was the sequel the 
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doctor always hoped for in his labors. How 
gladly he sent for a Bible and gave it to 
the farmer, and a happy man left hospital 
with a book that would teach him how 
to escape from the devil.—Sel. 


A Scene with a Sad Ending. 


A young man of nineteen or twenty, 
cutting wood up in the mountains, was 
struck in the eye by a flying splinter. All 
the vital machinery of sight was fatally 
injured. There was besides a violent in- 
flammation present, threatening the other 
eye. 

The doctor wished to operate, remove the 
hurt eye and save the good one, but the lad 
had not the power to decide. 


Soon the father arrived, the country 
father, who clung to ignorance, spurning 
knowledge. Would he let the saving knife 
do its work and save sight, enough for 
the boy to get along with for the rest of 
his life? 

The son was willing; he was young and 
his mind was plastic enough to believe that 
the knife in the hand of knowledge meant 
life, hope, vision, endless blessing. 

But the son’s plastic mind also méant 
that he was obedient to his father, though 
a grown man himself. Obedience to parents 
is the religion of the Orient. 


“Impossible” said his father—operation 
to him meant mutilation. “He shall go 
home.” 


No persuasion could teach him of the 
sympathetic relations of nerves. His mind 
could not grasp the vision of future years 
of darkness that waited in the shadows. 
His crude brain battled with the idea of 
mutilation, of further injury to the injured 
eye, ignoring the other one. 


Who ever heard of taking an injured eye 
out of its socket? It was bad enough to 
have it injured. 


Yo differ from parental thought is un- 
thinkable; it is defying that long train of 
ancestors now reposing in their graves, but 
whom one will have to face one day. Who 
has courage for that? 

* * * 

But let us turn away from this dark 
picture. 
crowding into churches and schools. They 
are discovering that grandfathers in their 
graves need not be feared, and that the 
knife in the surgeon’s hand is beneficient. 


They are reaching like fledgling birds 
for a faith that will help them fly away 
from custom to a range of thought that 
makes them know God. 


And the children are leading them. The 
little ones are talking in a new language 
and older ones cannot resist. We are seeing 
even now the truth of the words “a little 
child shall lead them.” The way is getting 
easier every day.—Adapted from “The 
Korean Field.” 


Thousands are learning. They are. 


% 
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SCENES IN A MISSION HOSPITAL. 
The Need and Good of Missions. 
By Dr. T. A. SCHOFIELD, UGANDA. 


In Mengo Hospital we have had people 
from hundreds of miles away, from the Con- 
go, the Nile, Mombasa, Zanzibar and distant 
parts of Uganda and Tanganyika, all on 
account of this “Wonder Machine.” 

This X-ray apparatus is useful, but its 
fame has so grown and fables spread by 
old patients have so magnified its powers 
that no amount of explanation will con- 
vince a man that the X-rays will not help 
his blind eye or abscess. 

The answer always is, that we do not 
want to help him! He is willing to pay for 
it, and why do we not want him to get 
well? 

* « * 
-It is amusing at times. An Indian re- 
cently brought his wife for an X-ray pho- 
tograph of her chest. She was quite well, 


put he wanted the photograph and to see 


the “Wonder Machine” working, for he had 
heard so much about it. 


The joke came when the picture was 
developed, for it showed some money which 
the poor woman had hidden in her dress! 
His speech to her was fortunately in their 
own tongue, but its force and meaning were 
plain and it was still to be heard as they 
went down the hill! 


Very sad by contrast is the eruelty which 
comes from ignorance and superstition. A 
few days ago, a poor girl of fifteen was 
brought in to the Maternity Hospital nearly 
dead. She had been in labour for five days 
owing to a badly contracted pelvis. 


Her husband and his brother had strung 
the poor girl up and thrashed her un- 
mercifully to make her deliver her baby. 
The poor thing was a mass of weals and 
cuts when she came in. 


Her dead baby was extracted, but in 
spite of injections of morphia, her moans 
and cries kept waking the nurse for two 
nights. Surely missions are needed, and 
sorely! 

* * * 

The Mohammedans we come into touch 
with here are the most cruel and the 
hardest-hearted of the people and the most 
depraved. Even the heathen look brighter 
and more intelligent than the followers of 
the Prophet, and, when it comes to telling 
the message of love, one appreciates, more 
than ever before, the difficulties there must 
be in working in a country which is com- 
pletely Mohammedan. 


Here we have only a sprinkling of that 
faith, but when one sees a particularly de- 
praved, dull, heavy face, one immediately 
places that one as a Mohammedan, nearly 
always correctly. 

This week a child was brought in im 
extremis, a piece of wood having become 
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wedged in its throat. The only way to 
save the child’s life was for an immediate 
tracheotomy to be performed, but the 
parents absolutely refused any operation. 

Their anSwer to all arguments was that 
God had placed the wood in_ the child’s 
throat and therefore God intended the child 
to die! The father was a Mohammedan 
teacher, but no reasoning or persuasion 
could move him from this horrible, fatalistic 
attitude. 

A religion, whose very teachers so think 
and act, is worse even than the dark spirit- 
worship of the heathen, who at least do 
trust us and let us help them. 

While I was writing the above, a terribly 
weird and gruesome wailing broke out. Ef 
you could have heard it! It made one’s 
blood run cold to hear it. It was the fright- 
ful death wail of the heathen women for a 
child who had just died in the Hospital. 

Sometimes it is impossible to prevent this 
awful blood-curdling noise from breaking 
out, even by the combined efforts of the 
sister and ward boys. 

You can imagine the effects on folk 
already lying in pain, and how one longs 

#@for the day when this land will be filled with 
the Light, and man freed from the dominion 
of darkness. 


MATRIMONY IN KOREA. 


In the old days in Korea the two persons 
most concerned in a matrimonial venture had 
nothing whatever to do with the selection 
of their life partners, this being attended to 
for them by their respective parents, assisted 
by a ‘‘go-between.” 

Some of the young people have become 
restive under this ancient custom of marrying 
unseen, and have been attempting more open- 
eyed adventures in choosing life partners. 


We have two kindergarten teachers at- 
tending our church, both fine girls. 


One day while out visiting the parents of 
their pupils, they came to a house in which the 
mother had died and left the father with one 
or two little children. 


One of the teachers must have made an 
impression on the young widower, for he sent 
a present of fruit and followed it in due time 
with a letter proposing marriage to the 
younger of the two teachers. 


The girl to whom the letter was addressed 
regarded it scornfully, but the other girl did | 
not see it in the same light and suggested that 
she take up the offer, as she was getting a 
little old anyway. She wrote, and, as Barkis 
was willin’, the marriage was consummated. 

It turns out that the nice house did not 
belong to the husband at all. He has lost his 
job, and the poor girl is now supporting the 
fa on her meager salary—T'he Missionary 

oice. 


Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God.—Matt. 5: 8. 


CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 


A visitor to Coleridge argued strongly 
against the religious instruction of the young, 
and declared his own determination not to 
‘“prejudice’’ his children in favor of any form 
of religion, but to allow them at maturity to 
choose for themselves. 


The answer of Coleridge was pertinent and 
sound: “‘Why prejudice a garden in favor of 
flowers and fruit? Why not let the clods 
choose for themselves between cockleberr‘es 
and strawberries?” 


Better is a dry morsel, and quietness 
therewith, than a house full of sacrifices 
with strife—Proverbs 17: 1. 


He that passeth by, and meddleth with 
strife belonging not to him, is like one 
that taketh a dog by the ears.—Proverbs 
26:17. 
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A GOOD KIND OF A FATHER. 


A man said of his father: 

“Although my father had no money, he 
was very rich because he possessed the great 
treasures of an open mind and a faith in the 
rightness of an Allwise Providence. 

“He loved beauty so much that he found it 
everywhere in all things and in all people, the 
goodness attracted his attention and held it. 

“Because of that quality all men and women 
were better in his presence. 

‘‘He seemed to be wholly unconscious of his 
own goodness, and it was because of his 
naturalness that people loved him.”’ 


Life’s best things take time. A character 
is not made in a day. An education can be 
bought only by the expenditure of years. 
Friendships that last are long in the grow- 
ing. 


AWN 
Omelette 


When making an omelette, to 
every 2 eggs add ateaspoonful 


of Bovril when mixing;—cook 
the usual way. You will find 
the flavour delicious. 


Profits Reduce 
Twenty Payments to Fourteen 


Policy 43485, issued in 1909, called for 20 premiums, 
but Great-West profits reduced this to 14 premiums. 


Amount: $7452 


Tired after 
shopping? 


When you get in iust pop the 
kettle on and make yourself 
a delicious refreching cup of 


rey 


COFFEE 


Ready in a minute, 


eit Ri ee 


Premium $ 246.70 


Earnings credited 1914..........0...0..... 197.85 
Earnings credited 1919.................... 353.40 
Earnings credited 1923.................... _ 557.45 

Total end of 14th year... 1108.70 


Required to pay future premiums 1046.70 
Cash Surplus to Assured................ 


Although no further premiums are to be paid, the 
policy wiil continue to participate in profits. 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


Purveyors to H. R: i. The Duke By Cinna ent etc. 


CHAS. CHAPMAN & CO. 


have secured the representation, 
during a recent visit to Britain, of 


MESSRS. GEO. MELLIS & SON, ABERDEEN 
Haggis and Scotch Oatmeal 


makes MESSRS. ROWNTREE & WRIGHT, LTD. 


NEWCASTLE 
Wensleydale Cheese 
MESSRS. FRANK COOPER’S, OXFORD 
food Marmalades and Preserves 
: MESSRS. CHARLES LILES & SONS, 
COVENT GARDEN 
Hams and Tongues 


fee c MESSRS. ROMARY’S, 
Royal Tunbridge Wells Wafers 
ENGLISH DAIRIES, LTD., CREWKERNE 
Cheese and Devonshire Cream 
All of which will shortly be available for sale. 


you more 


Telegrams “Chas. Chapman, Montreal.” 
Telephone Uptown 6359 


318 Dorchester Street West 


MADEIN CANADA | 


GOOD %} WHITE 


GOLD L SNOW 
WABASSO 


Have you used 


-WABASSO SHEETINGS WABASSO CAMBRICS 

WABASSO SHEETS . WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 

WABASSO CIRCULAR WABASSO NAINSOOKS 
PILLOW COTTONS WABASSO VICTORIA 

WSBASSO SLIPS LAWNS 

WABASSO PIQUES WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
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Seek not prominence and people will less 
see thy weaknesses. 


No lot in life is small enough to stunt 
a soul that is willing to grow. 


Nothing that the world can give a man 
can make God respect him a straw the more. 


Contentment does not depend on where 
we are or what we have but on what we are. 


If you want to see the man against whom 
you have most reason to guard yourself—look 
in the glass. 


Success is the only enemy that can over- 
come men who are invincible to failure.— 
Henry Ford. 


When we forget ourselves in trying to 
comfort some other sufferer, we find com- 
fort ourselves. 


Two kinds of folded hands—those that 
lie upon empty laps, and those that lie 
upon finished work. 


The difficult part of good temper consists 
in forbearance, and accommodation to the 
ill-humour of others. 


True refinement springs from a gentle, 
unselfish heart. Without a fine spirit a 
refined life is impossibie. 


As we keep or break the Sabbath, we nobly 
save or meanly lose the last, best hope by 


Christianity aims at the most radical of 
all revolutions. It turns every man’s heart 
inside out. It turns the world upside down. 


With all its brilliancy and pomp and extra- 
vagance and gavety, Vanity Fair harbors 
more unhappiness than any other spot on 
earth. 


Laugh as heartily as you like at your own 
troubles, but never at anyone else’s, even 
though they be men who have spoken ill 
of you. 


When patient loves his disease, how un- 
willing he is to allow a remedy to be applied. 
So is it with the disease of sin and its 
remedy. 


The true measure of a country is not its 
wealth, nor the size or splendor of its 
cities, but the kind of men that country 
turns out. 


What we will do on any great occasion 
or opportunity depends largely upon what 
we are. And we are largely what we have 
made ourselves by our daily thoughts and 
lives. 


Being in Christ, it is safe to forget the past; 
it is profitable to be diligent in the present; 
it is possible to be sure of the future. —Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 


Do not wait to be just or pitiful or de- 
monstrative toward those we love until they 
or you are struck down by illness or threat- 
ened with death. 


Little nameless acts of kindness, little 
silent victories over favorite temptations— 
these are the threads of gold which make 
beautiful the web of life. 


Life is short, and we have never too much 
time for gladdening the hearts of those who 
are travelling the journey with us. Be swift 
to love; make haste to be kind!.. 


The heart that is at leisure from itself 
to soothe and sympathize with others is far 
less likely to be subject to moods than is 
the heart that tries to live to itself, 


Men who cannot be beaten though they 
fail a score of times, men who cannot be 
discouraged by an army of difficulties, some- 
times go tumbling down as the result of a 
little success. 


If you would know the joy of living, you 
must have a purpose in life, something to 
look forward to, something to dream of, 
something to plan and struggle for, some- 
thing worth while. 


Peevishness is a canker of life that des- 
troys its vigor, checks its improvement, 
creeps on with hourly depredations and 
taints, and vitiates what it cannot consume. 
—Samuel Johnson, 


Pray for and work for fullness of life above 
all else, for full red blood in the body; full 
honesty and truth in the mind; and the full- 
ness of a grateful love for the Saviour in your 
heart.—Phillips Brooks. 


You have only one mind, and if you dis- 
sipate it in frivolities, you have only a dis- 
sipated mind to bring to the contemplation 
of divine things, and divine things are not 
comprehended by a dissipated mind. 


The man who does not lose himself in 
his work, but is ever thinking of himself and 
the results of his actions upon his own 
prospects, can never become an enthusiast; 
and it is only enthusiasm which can really 
affect mankind. 


He who does the best he can always is 
improving. His best of yesterday is outdone 
to-day, and his best of to-day will be outdone 
to-morrow. It is this steady progress, no 
matter from what point it starts, that forms 
the chief element of all greatness and good- 
ness. 
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LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 
DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Ureshyterian Publications 
| Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


PRESBYTERIAN 


PIONEER MINISTERS | 


1 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Gives the story and picture of nearly one 
hundred of them, in a summary of Presby- 
terian History west of the Lakes. From 
its beginning till now 
May be had of 


THE MURRAY PRINTING CO.,TORONTO {| 


or the author 
Rev. Hugh McKellar, D.D., Calgary. 


PAGES 250 PRICE $2.00 
By mail ten cents additional for postage 
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THE BLESSING OF WORK. 


There seems to be an organized effort to 
make it impossible for a boy to work until 
he reaches such an age that he will not be 


inclined to work much. About ninety per | 


cent. of the agitation against child labor is 
political rather than moral. 

Any necessary corrective laws should be 
passed, and that quickly. But, to compel 
all boys of the city to live in practical 
idleness until after the time when they 
should have established habits of industry 


under the next generation.—Religious Teles- 
cope. 


A RELIGION THAT COSTS. 
Easy ways are not always satisfactory ways. 


To say that a thing is difficult is not of neces- 
Sometimes the things | 


sity to condemn it. 
that cost most are most worth while even at 
the cost. 


A religion that is cheap and easy is never 7 


worth the little we pay for it. Of all things 


that are not free, our religion is the pre- | 


eminent one. 


religion look more unattractive to mankind 
than to insist that it does not make severe 
demands of people. 


Imagine trying to coax such men as Paul | 


and Knox and Livingstone to become Chris- 


easy and comfortable and safe for them. 


Imagine Jesus telling the young man if he : 


ae follow Him he would wear diamonds! 
apy? 2s Os 
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a Specialty 
GIVES MORE THAN TENTH. 
“T do not remember just when I began 


f to tithe, but it has been many years ago. 


My experience has been altogether satis- 


1 factory. 


In fact, so satisfactory that I have, for a 
number of years past, increased the per 
cent. materially beyond the tithe. I have 


found it the happy solution of all my 


financial church problems. 
Now the only question that confronts me 


} is how to administer this trust fund for 
1 the best interest of the Master’s kingdom. 


I would consider it an unworthy motive 


| to tithe for the purpose of securing tem- 


poral prosperity, but I do believe that God 


: : : | prospers the tither.” 
is taking the very foundation out from | 
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THE CALL TO PRAYER. 

The great, immediate, pressing need of 
our Church to-day, with her insufficient 
revenues, her hindered work, her closing 
missions, her growing deficits, is more of 
God in her life; God’s presence to inspire, to 
guide, to help, through the shadows to the 
light; and the most urgent duty of every 
member of the Church is earnest prayer 
to God that He may give that presence, 


guidance, help. 
* * * 


The Church in straits is nothing new. 
The story of the Church of God in all ages 
has been a story of struggle. The very 
existence of a Church of God means con- 
flict with sin. If there were no sin, there 
would be no Church, no “called Cub tor 
that is the meaning of Church. All would 
be one with God, in peace and rest of 
spirit. ; 

But so long as sin and the Church are 
in the world, so long there must be strife, 
unless the Church makes peace with sin. 
The Church must be militant if she would 
be true to God. “I came,” said Christ, “not 
to send peace but a sword,” to call men and 
women out from peace with sin and wrong, 
to do battle with it. 

But sin does not take merely an outside 
position. It gets into the heart, into the 
Church, and when there is sin without and 
within the Church, there must be unrest 
and strife: “First pure, then peaceable,’ is 
the law of the moral universe. 

kK * ok 

In the Old Testament the history of the 
Church of God was a continuous cycle,, four 
great phases of life ever succeeding each 
other, Faithfulness to God, Prosperity, 
Unfaithfulness, Adversity. 

Then driven for refuge to God, the cycle 
was repeated, until at length they were 
given over to their enemies, and were 
carried into captivity, their land, their holy 
city, their temple, laid waste for seventy 
years, while they toiled in exile by the 


_ rivers of Babylon, and wept when they re- 


membered Zion. 
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The history of the Christian Church in 
the New Testament dispensation has also 
been one of struggle and trial. Storm after 
storm of persecution has Swept over her, 


from the days of the chief priests and 
scribes, with Pilate and Herod, all down 


through the centuries to modern times. 


Sometimes the Church has been in sad 
case from enemies without, sometimes from 
sin within. But whatever the trouble, from 
whatever cause, her one unfailing source of 
help when other helpers failed has been 
God. 

“God is our Refuge and Strength,” 
sang the Psalmist, thirty centuries ago, and 
the song has been re-echoed through the 
three thousand years and is true to-day 
and forever. No matter how dark the sky, 
how rough the road, if God be with him, the 
traveller on that road need fear no ill. 

* * * 


God’s presence and guidance and help is 
available for all who seek it. “If any of you 
lack wisdom let him ask of God who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him. James 1:5. 

That presence and guidance and help 
has its conditions. “If I regard iniquity in 
my heart the Lord will not hear me.” God 
cannot help if men are not in the attitude 
to receive help. 

That presence and guidance and help is 
conditioned on surrendered will, “Not my 
will but Thine be done.” If we do not have 
that presence, the fault is ours. “I would” 
said Christ, “but ye would not.” 


That presence and guidance and help 
has been the unfailing resource of God’s 
people in all ages:— 

“I cried unto the Lord with my voice 
and He heard me out of His holy hill. Ps. 
Bae 

“They cried unto the Lord and were 
delivered.” Ps. 22:5. 


“He inclined unto me and heard me.” 
Ps..'40:1. 

“The Angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him, and delivereth 
theme Ps. e4e% 
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“The righteous cry and the Lord heareth 
them and delivered them out of all their 
troubles.” Ps. 34:17. 

The promise of guidance and help is 
clear and sure and true—“Commit thy way 
unto the Lord (literally ‘Roll thy way upon 
the Lord’), trust also in Him and He shall 
bring it to pass. And He shall bring forth 
thy righteousness as the light and thy 
judgment as the noon-day.” Ps. 37:5. 

His presence and help is as definite and 
sure as with Israel in the wilderness, not in 
visible pillar of cloud and fire, but in the 
guidance of His Spirit in the heart. And if 
men and women use all available means for 
finding out God’s will; if they use their judg- 
ments as to what is God’s will; if they turn 
_to Him with a full surrender of their own 
will; if they seek with true hearts to follow 
Him, He will guide them in the right way. 

“Call upon Me in the day of trouble, and 
I will deliver Thee, and thou shalt glorify 
Me.” Ps. 50:15. 


A MARITIME JUBILEE. 


New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


13th October, 1924. 
Dear RECORD :— 

For many years I have sent you “Letters 
from Assembly,” with something of the 
sayings and doings there. If this note 
seems unduly local or personal, please 
pardon. 

In 1874, this good old town was in the 
unique position of having four Presbyterian 
Churches, and none of any other denomina- 
tion. In that year two of these Churches, 
Knox and Primitive, came together. Yes- 
terday that United Church held Jubilee, in 
which I was asked to share; the reason 
being that for thirteen years of its earlier 
history, 1878 to 1891, I had the privilege 
of serving as its minister. ; 

A growing railway town would naturally 
not long remain of one religious type, and 
a memory of my earlier ministry there is 
the coming in of Anglicans, Baptists and 
Methodists. 

All began in small way. All gave a 
church home to comers of their own name 
and type. All wrought in unity and peace. 
All have now good churches. All have 
helped to maintain the spiritual life of the 
town, which is to-day the better of their 
coming. 
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But while the Jubilee of United Church 
was the occasion of this special service, the 
larger jubilee of our Presbyterian Church 
in Canada was also present with it, making 
it a double jubilee. 

And if I might intrude a little thing among 
the greater, it was my fiftieth year in the 
ministry, making it for me a triple jubilee. 

x oo O* 

Many. things, personal and_ general, 
combined to give interest to the occasion and 
place. 

The County of Pictou with its older 
“twin cities” of Pictou and New Glasgow, 
some eight or ten miles apart, has been 
from early days a Mecca—or rather Jeru- 
salem—of Presbyterianism in Canada. 

This County has sent out some two 
hundred and fifty Presbyterian ministers 
and missionaries, besides Christian work- 
men, engineers, sailors, merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, judges, statesmen professors, prin- 
cipals, etc., and their early training, with 
its family worship, Catechism and Bible 
teaching in the home, has had its part in 
making these men a help to Canada and the 
world. 

In New Glasgow lived that pioneer home 
missionary, Rev. James MacGregor. From 
this centre he preached far and wide, and 
in his teaching and his own descendants has 
left his impress for good. 

MacGregor in New Glasgow and Mc- 
Culloch in Pictou, the latter a pioneer edu- 
cationist, founding our oldest College, the 
former a pioneer evangelist, both centred 
their life work in this good old county. 

* * * 

In Pictou and New Glasgow began our 
Foreign Missions. In Pictou played the 
boy, John Geddie, whose mother, in his in- 
fancy, dedicated him to missionary work 
among the heathen. 

In New Glasgow met the Synod which 
resolved on the great adventure of send- 
ing that missionary to the heathen. A few 
congregations small and poor, they sent 
forth Mr. and Mrs. Geddie, the pioneers 
of our more than three hundred men and 
women now in the foreign field. 

Here in New Glasgow, the first “Day- 
spring” was built, by the late Senator Car- 
michael, a life long member of United 
Church. 

To-day I had the pleasure of calling on 
an old friend and helper in the congregation, 
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Mr. J. C. Reid, in his eighty-eighth year, 
who was second mate and carpenter in 
that first Dayspring, the sole survivor of 
all who sailed in her from New Glasgow 
to the New Hebrides, and with memories 
still vivid of those far-off days. 

The week-night social features usual in 
jubilees have been omitted here, for the 
congregation is in mourning. Some of its 
well-loved members, widely known and 
honoured, have recently been suddenly 
called to another life, and the Sabbath 
services stand fittingly alone. 

x ok x 


Three things make this occasion a jubilee 
of personal thankfulness. One is the 
cordial welcome, after an absence of thirty- 
three years. The ministry, though im- 
perfect, if it gives its best in heart and 
life, has one reward, precious beyond the 
telling, and that is the love and loyalty 
of those for whom it serves. Here, after 
so long a time, all shortcomings forgotten, 
that welcome made the visit sweet and 
glad. 

If ministers could realize the wealth of 
good will that lies to hand, how it would 
stimulate them to try and be worthy of it. 

A second thing giving special thankful- 
ness is to see the young taking the places 
of those gone before. Many a familiar face 
is missing, but its place is filled; the 
children, now men and women, are there. 
A generation has passed since we separated, 
but workers, good and, true carry on. 

This too has its lessons. If the Church 
of God is to continue in any land, parents 
must train their children to take their 
places when they themselves pass on. Fur- 
ther, children and young people should 
realize their responsibility to carry on the 
Church of God, as did those before them. 

A third special cause for personal thanks- 
giving is the pastorate the congregation 


now enjoys. 
* * * 


An added feature of interest in this visit 
has been the meeting of the Maritime 
Synod held here last week. Of its closing 
session I had a glimpse. 

Forty-nine years ago, last September, I 
was ordained a member of this Synod. For 
sixteen years I knew and loved its life. 
Thirty-three years ago, I was called by 
the Assembly to take charge of the Pres- 
BYTERIAN RECORD, and have not again, until 
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last Thursday night, seen this Synod since 
it honored me long ago with a formal fare- 
well. 

Here too what a change! Most of the 
familiar faces are no more. A generation 
has gone; a new one takes its place. The 
workers pass, the work goes on. 


Yours, 
Ems. 


* * aK 
Later, 15th October. 

Yesterday, through the kindness of a 
friend, I had a trip by auto, nearly a 
hundred miles, in three and a half hours, to 
the home and church of childhood, in the 
Gore Hills, an old Presbyterian centre, 
with boyhood memories of John Sprott, 
Robert Sedgwick, John Cameron, and many 
another assisting at communion seasons; 
and also of New Hebrides missionaries, 
(we had no other mission then) a martyred 
Gordon, the Johnstons, etc., with still other 
memories more intimate and sacred. 

To-day I came back again, in similar time, 
through my first congregation in Milford, 
visiting two old parishioners of eighty- 
eight and ninety-eight years. 

This auto trip, so far, so swift, so easy, 
recalled, by contrast, the days when there 
were only trails, when my forbears, on 
horseback, a woman mounted behind a man, 
used to travel from the Gore to New Glas- 
gow to attend a communion service. 

This auto trip further helped one to 
realize the possibilities of the present and 
future, when a minister with a car can 
care for a wide section of country, with a 
number of small congregations. 

A still further possibility of rural church 
work was realized when the Gore, by rural 
phone, was notified beforehand of the 
coming. 


2 


EmS. 


STOPPING WAR. 


In the present state of the world it would 
no more stop war for the people of this 
nation to advertise their decision to never 
participate in it again than the announce- 
ment that all householders had thrown away 
their locks and keys would put an end to 
theft: for nations become outlaws just as 


Individuals do. We must not so soon forget 


the lesson which the “Rape of Belgium” in 
1914 taught us and the world.—Herald of 
Holiness. 
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PRE-DESTINATION. 


The Recorp has been asked three ques- 
tions about Pre-destination. 


(1) What is Pre-destination? 


The Confession of Faith, Chapter III., is 
entitleda—“Of God’s Eternal Decree.” That 
chapter is divided into eight sections. The 
first section contains a Statement of the 
Doctrine of Predestination. The other 
seven sections are explanations of the first 
section, deductions from it and comments 
upon it. The first and last sections of the 
Chapter are as follows:— 


Section I. “God from all eternity did, 
by the most wise and holy counsel of His 
own will, freely and unchangeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby 
neither is God the author of sin, nor is 
violence offered to the will of the creatures, 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second 
causes taken away, but rather established.” 


Section VIII. “The doctrine of this high 
mystery of predestination is to be handled 
with special prudence and care, that men 
attending the will of God revealed in His 
Word, and yielding obedience thereunto, 
may, from the certainty of their effectual 
vocation (calling), be assured of their 
eternal election. So shall this doctrine 
afford matter of praise, reverence and 
admiration of God; and of humility, dili- 
gence and abundant consolation to all that 
sincerely obey the Gospel.” 

A further statement of Predestination is 
given in that matchless Summary of the 
Confession of Faith, the Shorter Catechism, 
in question and answer as follows:— 

Question 6—‘“What are the Decrees of 
God?” 

_ Answer—“The Decrees of God are His 
Eternal Purpose, according to the Counsel 
of His will, whereby, for His own glory, 
He hath foreordained whatsoever comes to 


pass.” 
* * x 


(2) Is Predestination a Doctrine, a Teach- 
ing, of the Word of God? 


All the Doctrines, the Teachings, of the 
Confession of Faith, and of its Summary, 
the Shorter Catechism, are held by Pres- 
byterians to be the Doctrines, the Teachings, 
of the Word of God. Some of the passages 
of Scripture which are quoted in support 
of it are the following :— 

For whom He did foreknow, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image 
‘of His Son.—Moreover whom He did pre- 
destinate them He also called, and whom 
He called them He also justified, and whom 
ae Aha them He also glorified—Rom. 
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“According as He hath chosen us in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that 
we should be holy and without blame before 
Him in love; having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ to Himself, according to the good 
pleasure of His will.”—Eph. 1:3-5. 


“In whom also we have obtained an in- 
heritance, being predestinated according to 
the purpose of Him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of His own will.—Eph. 
werd. 


“Who hath saved us, and called us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began.” 2 Tim. 1:9. 


“Blect according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctification of 
the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ: 1 Pet. 1:2. 


“Wherefore the rather, brethren, give 
diligence to make your calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall 
never falliy wee) Retin 20, 


Many parts of Scripture teach this great 
Truth. Take a Bible and Concordance and 
turn up the passages with the words “fore- 
ordained,” “predestinated,” ‘elect,’ ‘“elec- | 
tion,” “chosen,” “calling,” “called,” ete., and 
Predestination, God’s will and purpose, will 
be found pervading His Word from begin- 


ning to end. 
* * co 


(3) What does Predestination mean? 


Does it mean ‘What is to be will be, 
and there is no use in my doing anything 
about it?” Does it mean—‘‘If I am to be 
saved, I will be saved, and if not, I won't, 
and it will not be my fault?” 

No, it does not mean any such thing. The 
Apostle Peter, preaching to the Jews on the 
Day of Pentecost said: “Him being deliver- 
ed by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 
Acts 2:23. 

The Apostle James writes to the twelve 
tribes scattered abroad—‘“‘Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man: But every man 
is tempted, when he is drawn away of his 
own lust, and enticed.” James 1:13. 

When men do conscious wrong, it is their 


own fault. 
* * * 


What then does Predestination mean? 
How can it be reconciled with human free- 
dom and responsibility? 


| 
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We cannot reconcile these two things. 
No human mind can understand how it is 
that God is sovereign and yet man is free; 
how God pre-destines and yet man chooses. 
It is beyond human ken. 

Further, it is not our place or work to 
reconcile these two things. All God asks us 
to do is to obey His commands and claim 
His promises, and if we thus obey and trust, 
His promises are sure. Reconciling God’s 
Sovereignty and man’s free agency is God’s 
work, not ours. 

Further, although we cannot understand 
or reconcile Predestination on God’s part 
with freedom of choice and action on man’s 
part, our reason compels us to accept both 
these things as facts. . 

For, if God be “Infinite, Eternal and 
Unchangeable,” then it is impossible to 
think of anything ever taking place that is 
not, has not been, ever present to Him, If 
His doings depend upon the changing will 
and mood of' men then He is not Infinite. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to feel 
that we are not free, that we are not 
making: our own choice of right or wrong, 
good or ill, and are responsible for our 
choice. 

Thus both of these things, God’s 
Sovereignty in Predestination, and our own 
freedom of choice and action, are testified by 
reason and judgment, and are taught in 
the Word of God, Scripture confirming 
reason as to these great truths. 

But how to reconcile them we know not, 
nor are we called upon to do so. It is not 
our business or work. Our part is to obey 
God’s commands and claim His promises, 
and to leave to Him the reconciling of 
things that are beyond our ken. 

ok *K ok 

The third question in our Shorter 
Catechism is—“What do the Scriptures 
principally teach”—The answer is: “The 
Scriptures principally teach what man is to 
believe concerning God and what duty God 
requires of man;” two distinct things. 

Predestination is something the Scrip- 
tures teach us to “believe concerning God.” 
Making our “calling and election sure” is 
“the duty which God requires of man.” 

If we could reconcile these two things, 
if we could understand all about God’s 
plans, then we would be equal with God. 
Or rather, God would be brought down to 
our level, finite as we are. 


A 
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But the very conception of God which 
places Him so far beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and yet brings Him near to us in 
sympathy and compassion, is the only con- 
ception that is worthy of Him or up- 
lifting to us. 

The character of a people or Church 
depends upon their ideal of God. Hence 
it is that this great truth, as has often 
been said, “puts iron into the blood” 
of those who hold it, who bow in adoration 
before a greatness which they cannot com- 
prehend, and rest in a love which they 
know will never fail them. 

“O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out!” Rom. 11:33. 


PRE-DESTINATION AND PRAYER. 


How can we reconcile Prayer with Pre- 
destination. We cannot do so. God does 
not ask us to reconcile them. That is His 
work. 

But He does command us to pray and 
promises to hear and answer. That answer 
may not be in my way or thy way. But 
in His own way God hears and answers 
prayer. 


NOTES. 


On the inside front cover of this REcorp, 
read the notice of Rev. Dr. Hugh McKellar’s 
new book telling of the pioneer Presbyterian 
Ministers in Western Canada. 

* * * 

See directions on another page as to 
postage on letters, papers and parcels to 
our different foreign mission fields, and the 
dates on which Christmas correspondence 


should be sent. 
* * 


Please do not send to the REcorp original 
verse for publication. Much of it comes. 
The Record Office is unskilled in poetry, ill 
qualified to judge of it, and, save a rare 
reprint from some other paper, has to limit 
its publicity to prose. 

a * * 

The people of Ontario have again decided 
that they do not wish to go into the liquer 
business, making money for the Province 
by blighting some of their own homes, 
ruining some of themselves, and setting — 
death traps for some of their boys. 
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“FOR THEIR SAKES.” 
From The General Board. 


The contribution of Presbyterian Home 
Missions to the spiritual wealth of the 
Dominion, who can measure! Preaching 
stations were opened at the average rate of 
70 per year for 50 years. Self-help was 
encouraged. From 1911 to 1921 409 Fields 
became self-sustaining charges. 


The raising of the minimum stipend to a 
reasonable figure was carried through with 
signal success. The needs of the frontier, 
the new Canadians and congested city cen- 
tres were being faced with vision and vigor. 


Then inadequate resources compelled the 
Board to stay its hand and draw back. In 
1923 a cut of $80,000 was made in actual 
work done. In 1924 there are 83 fewer Mis- 
sions on the list than in 1921. 


Social settlements are struggling on with 
reduced staffs. Wide districts are left un- 
churched. The new immigration is en- 
countering spiritual neglect, perilous to the 
nation. 


It is probable that in the whole Dominion 
there are as many children and young 
people outside the Sunday School as are in. 
Overseas 


The Orient is awake. The toil, sacrifices 
and faith of years are coming into their 
reward. Many signs point to a great in- 
gathering. Our 330 Missionaries, who have 
held the line without increase of staff for 
the past seven years, are simply over- 
whelmed with new responsibilities. 


In 1923 their hopes were broken sadly 
and suddenly by a heavy cut in the appro- 
priations. In 1924 our Foreign expenditure 
is limited to $500,000 for work which in 
1928 cost $540,000. 


The crushing effect of this is seen in the 


words ‘of two Missionaries, typical of all. 
“Last night Mr. Fisher and I sat down and 
wrote notices of dismissal to 10 native 
workers.” 


“This reduction draws blood. We have 
given up the preaching chapel at Wu An 
City. Mr. Gi, the best helper I have, is 
dismissed. The Boys’ Boarding School Staff 
is cut in two and the higher primary classes 
cut out.” 

* ok * 


The Call is for $1,800,000 in 1924 to 
carry on the year’s work and to pay the 
Budget debt. A reasonable gift from each 
individual, its entire allocation from each 
congregation, will meet the need. 

The Givings of the last five years are a 
striking proof of the willingness and loyalty 
of the Church. 

In the years 1919-1923 givings for con- 
gregational purposes increased by $2.167,- 
000, or 48 per cent.; givings of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies by $189,000, or 71 per 
cent., and the Budget revenue by $426,000, 
or 41 per cent. The families of the Church 
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increased 11 per cent. and the communicants 
9 per cent. 


Our people gave in addition $457,000 to 
Famine and Relief Funds and $4,159,000 to 
the Forward Movement Peace Thank- 
Offering. . 

The cost of doing the work increased 
more rapidly than the Revenue; hence a 
deficit of nearly $400,000 and a disheart- 
ening limitation of annual appropriations. 

* * **k 

The chief factors in producing this 
situation were the marked advance in the 
cost of living and travel and the payment 
of $180,000 for Foreign Exchange, made 
more acute during part of the period by 
adverse crop and industrial conditions. The 
work which six or seven years ago cost 
$100 costs to-day approximately $175. 


With receipts still falling short of a 75 
per cent. increase and a mounting debt, the 
only alternative in 1923 was a curtailment 
of work. 

The givings of congregations made a fur- 
ther increase that year, but sufficient only 
to reduce the debt by $30,000. 


For 1924 another cut in expenditures to _ . 


$1,400,000 became imperative. To do the 
same volume of work as in 1921 would re- 
quire $1,600,000. 

A Curtailment so severe has crippled our 
National Missions, has brought equal dis- 
tress and dismay to our Foreign Missions 
and has halted decisively all plans for ex- 
pansion. 

*k * *k 

The office-bearers of the congregation 
and its organizations are asked to get to- 
gether and lead the whole congregation, 
men, women, young people and children in 
a great united effort. 


This fellowship in work and prayer should 
culminate in a week of praying and self- 
denial, November 2-9, and a special offer- 
ing on or about Sunday, November 9. 


The offering should be generously plan- 
ned. It should complete the entire alloca- 
tion of the congregation for 1924. This 
will ensure the wiping out of the debt and 
the maintenance of this year’s work. 


The Church’s crisis calls for a re-exam- 
ination of personal, national and world- 
wide responsibility. Let us prove our sin- 
cerity, our will to help, our loyalty to Christ 
and His work. 

Our stewardship of money has not yet 
matched that stewardship of life which has 
pioneered the Kingdom at home.and abroad. 

If we do only as well as we did last year 
it means a further reduction of appropria- 
tions, the cancelling of work and the recall 
of workers. 

A tenth of their income on the part of all 
would startle the Church and quicken with- 
in it new spirit and power. This is the 
Master’s measure, “For their sakes, I sancti- 
fy myself.” 


NOVEMBER, 1924 


IN NORTHERN ALBERTA. 
By REv. WM. SIMONS, SUPT. 


Owing to the depressed condition of the 
mission funds, and the presence of a linger- 
ing deficit, much retrenchment was _ ne- 
cessary at the beginning of the past year. 
Some grants to the older mission fields had 
to be eliminated altogether, all the other 
grants had to be reduced, and eleven mission 
fields had to be closed in this district. 

This meant very much re-arrangement of 
our work in order to secure adequate 
salaries for the missionaries, and to give at 
least partial supply to the people within the 
-bounds of the closed mission fields. 

The success which attended these efforts 
is very largely due to the co-operation of 
the missionaries on the fields, who cheer- 
fully undertook the additional work to help 
to meet the emergency, and also to the co- 
operation of the people, who. while they 
were financially unable to support an 
adequate service, willingly accepted and 
appreciated what the Board was endeavor- 
ing to do for them. 

* * 

During the year we secured an excellent 
staff of ministers and missionaries for our 
mission fields, all of whom showed com- 
mendable zeal in handling the increased 
areas assigned to them, and in co-operating 
with the Board during this period of re- 
trenchment. 

Many expressions of appreciation have 
come to us during the year, and we believe 
that much lasting good has been accomplish- 
ed by the staff. 

Where it was possible we secured ordain- 
ed ministers to itinerate over the extended 
territory of some of our enlarged mission 
fields. 

The work has been strenuous, but the re- 
sults have been encouraging, which leads 
us to the conclusion that partial or occa- 
sional supply throughout the year may be 
more productive of results, and reach and 
influence a larger number of people, than 
continuous services in a much smaller area 
for the four or five months of the college 
vacation. 

I am convinced that with proper housing 
accommodation for the minister and his 
family, and adequate provision for travel, 
better and more lasting work may be ac- 
complished by fewer experienced men, 
giving their whole time to an extended field 
than has been secured by the system which 
we have been following in the past. 

* Ok OF 

Our most acute problem in Anglo-Saxon 
work has been the Peace River country. 
The cost of production and transportation 
on all kinds of produce to the outside 
markets is so great that it has not been 
possible for the farmers to make a profit, 
or in some cases even a living from their 
farms. 

This has meant the abandonment of 
many farms and homesteads, and an appal- 
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ling exodus from the country during the 
year. In most of our congregations and 
mission fields from 30 to 40 per cent. of 
the people and supporters of our work have 
gone away, and will not likely return until 
adequate railway facilities are assured. 

This condition has caused much anxiety 
to the missionaries and to the Presbytery. 
Unless we are to abandon the people who 
remain in the country, we cannot make fur- 
ther reductions in our working staff, and 
there is very little prospect of securing 
local support for the missionary. The 
people simply have not the money and they 
have no means of earning it while they 
remain in the country. 

Our work in the Pouce Coupe district 
continues to prosper under Mr. Henderson, 
who is now the only missionary in that 
enormous field of 4,500 square miles. The 
population is becoming more sparse, and 


most of the men who remain have to secure - 


a living by trapping, or by working for pros- 
pecting parties. 

At Fort Vermilion the work has been 
earried on successfully throughout the 
year. Regular visits have been made, and 
services have been conducted by the mis- 
sionary at all settlements along the river 
and in the interior. 

During the early summer the Bishop of 
the Anglican Church asked our missionary 
to take over their work at Fort Vermilion 
and at Stony Point. 

While this change has given additional 
work and responsibility to our missionary, 
it has also helped in a small measure to 
consolidate a very scattered field. It has 
also given the missionary a base of opera- 
tion where he can have regular services 
part of the time, and make occasional visits 
to the more remote parts of his wide field. 

* * * 


Non-Anglo-Saxon work has been carried 
on successfully among the French and the 
Scandinavians at three centres, St. Paul, 
Bonnyville and Cold Lake with their 
associate stations, by Mr. Duclos through- 
out the year with the assistance of two 
students during the summer. 

About twenty preaching stations have 
thus been supplied, and a large number of 
people have been reached and influenced by 
the missionaries, who have done strenuous 
work over an extended area. 

Good work has been done in the W.M.S. 
hospitals at Bonnyville, Cold Lake and at 
Vegreville, and many of their numerous 
patients have been blessed in both body and 
spirit, through coming into contact with the 
nurses and missionaries who are in atten- 
dance at these institutions. ’ 

School Home work has been continued 
throughout the school year at Vegreville and 
Edmonton. The attendance has been larger 
than previous years, and includes Ukrain- 
ian, French, Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon 
boys and girls in the various grades of the 
public and high schools. 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETING OF CHURCH COURTS. 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


The General Assembly. 


Toronto, first Wednesday June, 1925. 
Synod of British Columbia, Vancouver, 1st 
Tues., May 1925. 


Presbytery Meetings. 

Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie; 1st Tues., March. 
Brockville, Prescott, 1st Tues., Dec. 

Huron, Clinton, 2nd Tues., Dec. 

Lanark & Renfrew, Carleton Place, Nov. 25. 
Lindsay, Lindsay, Dec. 16, 10.30. 
Lunenburg, Lunenburg, Dec. 

Maitland, Wingham, 2nd Tues., Dec. 3.30 


.m. 
Montreal: Montreal, 2nd Tues., Nov. 
Peterboro, Cobourg, Dec. 10, 10 a.m. 
Portage la Prairie, Kamsack, Feb. 
Rock Lake, Killarney, 3rd Tues., Feb. 
Saugeen, Arthur, Nov. 25, 10 a.m. 


Calls from 

Cowan Ave. Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
to Mr. W. Rowland, of Dixie. 

United Presbyterian Church, Ayr, Ont., to 
Mr. J. W. Currie, of Tara, Ont. 


Parkdale Ch., Toronto, Ont., to Dr. Robt. 
Johnston, of Calgary, Alta. . 

Birch Hills, Sask., to Mr. W. A. Davis, of 
Lemberg, Sask. 

Knox Ch., Wroxeter, Ont., to Mr. D. A. 
Anderson, of Richmond, Ont. 

Zion Ch., Brantford, Ont., to Mr. J. Y. 
MacKinnon, of Halifax. 

Robertson Ch., Edmonton, to Mr. Thos. H. 
Mitchell, of New Westminster, B.C. 

Knox, Lethbridge, Alta., to Mr. T. T. 
Faichney, Toronto. 


Inductions Into 

Merritt, B.C., Sept. 5, Mr. Peter Henderson. 

Cobden, Ont., Mr. R. Duncanson. 

Adanac, Sask., Sept. 10, Mr. H. Hamilton. 

Graysville, Man., Sept. 18, Mr. Walter 
Royle. 

Lyn, Caintown, Mallorytown, Ont., Sept. 
18, Mr. W. T. McCree. 

Patek Ont., Sept. 25, Mr. D. L. Camp- 
ell. 


Resignations of 

Milford & Gays River, N.S., Mr. J. F. Mc- 
Kay. 

Huntsville, Ont., Mr. J. B. Skene. 

Laskay & E. King, Ont., Mr. A. W. Craw. 


ooo 
SS 


POSTAL RATES TO OUR FOREIGN 
FIELDS. 


Friends are advised to be careful with 
reference to the amount of postage they 
place upon letters to Missionaries in our 
various Fields. The rates are as follows:— 

Letters addressed to China, Japan, Korea 
and Formosa require 10 cents for the Ist 
oz. or fraction of an oz.; and 5 cents for 
each additional oz. or fraction of an oz. 

Letters addressed to India, Trinidad and 
British Guiana require 4 cents for the 1st 
oz. or fraction of an oz.; and 3 cents for 
each additional oz. or fraction of an oz. 

Postage rates on newspapers to any of 
the fields except Trinidad and British 
Guiana are 2 cents for 2 oz. To Trinidad 
and British Guiana they are 1 cent for 4 ez. 

Christmas cards unsealed require postage 
of 2 cents for 2 oz. to all our Fields. 

Consult Postmaster regarding rates, 
weights, measurements and requirements 
for Declaration of Custom Duties when 
sending parcels. Letters to reach any of 
our Missionaries by Christmas should be 
posted as follows:— 

For Trinidad and British Guiana not 
later than November 25 

For India not later than November 15. 

For China, Japan, Korea and Formosa 
not later than in time to catch the Empress 
of Asia sailing from Vancouver November 
20, and so indicated on the letter, 


HOW TRUE IS THIS OF CANADA? _ 


Crime in this country (U.S.A.) has in- 
creased very rapidly in recent years. The 
number of murders in proportion to the 
population has more than doubled in the 
past twenty years. 

We have read the unenviable record of 
being responsible for more murders in pro- 
portion to population than any other 
civilized country in the world. In propor- 
tion to population there are. twenty-five 
times as many murders in this country as 
there are in England and Wales. 

In one comparatively small city of this 
country there were in 1920 118 murders, 
while in Manchester, Eng., a city of five 
times its population, there were only five 
deaths from murder during the year. 

Ten thousand murders were committed 
during the year in the whole of the United 
States. A distressing feature of the situa- 
tion is that 85 per cent. of the crimes of 
this country are committed by boys and 
young men from sixteen to twenty-five. 

This shows very clearly that the boys 
of this country are not being given the 
religious training that they ought to have. 

When parents give their boys the reli- 
gious training they need, this nation will 
no longer have the despicable reputation 
of having such a large per cent. of criminals 
in its population.—The Presbyterian of The 
South. 


Our Foreign Missions 


NOTES FROM KOREA. 
By Rev. W. R. Footr, D.D. 
Wonsan, June 380, 1924. 


Dear RECORD :— 

Several times lately I have been asked 
where I reside. My address is Wonsan, but 
a “not at home” card has been on my study 
door for more than five months of the first 
six of this year. 


This is not because there is lack of work 
waiting to be done in Wonsan,—work of a 
very pressing kind, but because obligations 
have had to be met elsewhere. 


I would have enjoyed being more on the 
station, to keep in closer touch with the 
High School for boys, and to assist in the 
evangelistic and other work. 


Although I have been nominally in charge 
of the school, the teachers have really taken 
the responsibility and have done well. Mrs. 
MacDonald and Mr. McCaul have advanced 
the standard of the course and have 
strengthened the hands of the Korean staff. 


Apart from a slight flaming up of the 
“independence” spirit, which brought some 
of the boys under the eye of the police, 
nothing has happened to interrupt the 
progress of the School. 


The teachers report that the entering 
class is the best in recent years, and above 
the average in ability, conduct and applica- 
tion to studies. 

Rte 

Here is one of the rarest of opportunities. 
In a growing city like Wonsan there is sure 
to be an increasing number of boys and 
young men looking forward to receiving a 
Christian education. Any church. which 
says that it has nothing to offer the young 
life of its neighbourhood knocking at its 
doors is somehow doing less than its best. 


The young folks of to-day who look to 
us for help will be the leaders of to-morrow. 
Other missions are taking advantage of 
such opportunities in their respective 
spheres. A little advance here will not 
mean sacrifice, but rather it will mean in- 
‘creased strength, with an enlarged con- 
ception of possibilities; of open doors; and 
of what may be accomplished. Such an 
effort put forth now would enable us to 
better realize the end for which such a 
school exists. 


The teachers are all earnest Christians 
and do their work well. None are half- 
hearted. Two are college graduates. Of 
‘these one is also a graduate in theology and 
has had experience as a pastor. The other 
is an elder and leader in young people’s 


work in the Church. Another teacher is 
also an elder. The only Japanese on the 
staff is one of the leaders in the local 
Japanese congregation. 


It was an easy and pleasant transition 
from the teaching of High School boys to 
the teaching of more mature Bible Institute 
students. In one case I was teaching pro- 
spective leaders; in the other older men who 
are guiding the Church. 


It was a bitter windy New Year’s night 
when our ship came to anchor off Songjin, 
but the rough sea and cold winds were soon 
forgotten, and I spent a most pleasant 
month with the friends on that station. 


Under Mr. Proctor’s leadership the course 
of study and hours were well arranged, and 
every day for four weeks we met a most 
devoted and intelligent class of men. I 
taught three hours each morning dealing 
with Isaiah 40-46, I. and II. Timothy and the 
“Doctrine of Man.” 

* * * 


In February Mr. MacDonald held a 
similar Institute in Wonsan, at which I 
assisted, having been assigned as subjects: 
the Major Prophets and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


For one week of this time a general class 
was being held in the church under another 
organization. This was a class for the 
whole field which always meets at the 
Korean New Year. I also took a part in 
helping with this class. 


These Bible Institutes are held at centres 
all over the country. A man who is an 
Academy graduate, and who has completed 
the full five years course at one of these 
Institutes has fairly good education qualifi- 
cations for leadership in country groups, 
or for any kind of pioneer work. 


I was sorry to leave Mr. MacDonald 
before the Institute closed; but was due in 
Pyeng Yang on the first of March; the 
date on which the entrance examination to 
the Theological Seminary began. The good 
folk there had so arranged for my entertain- 
ment that I boarded at the same home in 
which Jean lives. (Note.—Jean is Dr. 
Foote’s own daughter, herself a missionary 
—Ed.) 

\ ES * * 

The session at the Seminary passed 
pleasantly. There was no agitation among 
the students, and there seemed to be no 
“reformers” in our midst. The presence of 
men who had taken one, two or three years 
in college and of others who were graduates 
had a modifying influence on their fellow 
students. 
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Men who have passed through an 
academy, and then have spent four years 
under professors like Mowry, Bernheisel 
and Parker, when they come up to the 
Seminary are serious, mature and anxious 
to learn. 

They also look for proficiency on the 
part of their instructors. For such as are 
able to take them there are courses in 
Hebrew, Greek, Japanese, English and 
music, besides the required curriculum. 
There were two extra courses of lectures 
that all students were expected to attend, 
one by prof. Thompson, of Richmond, 
Va., U.S.A., extended over a whole month; 
the other course was by Dr. W. M. Clark, 
of Seoul, who gave seven addresses. 


* ok *k 


To see the work the Seminary is doing, 
take a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field. Glance at a map of Korea showing 
the religious conditions twenty-five years 
ago. Scattered here and there from north 
to south are a few little red dots, places 
where Christian groups have sprung up. 

Now turn to a map of to-day. These 
dots are larger and have increased to 
thousands. Beyond the border in Man- 
churia and Siberia are hundreds more. 

We also notice that by the side of some 
two hundred and fifty of these dots is a 
cross. Here are two hundred and fifty 
self-supporting congregations each with its 
own Korean pastor. These are the results 
towards which the Seminary contributes; 
and this is the advance for which it stands. 

We received students this session not 
only from all parts of Korea, but from the 
Korean churches in Manchuria and Siberia. 
One came from the mission field of Quelpart, 
an island on the coast of Japan. They 
range in age from twenty-one to forty, and 
among them are sons of pastors. 

There were ninety-nine students, and be- 
sides these thirty-three pastors who took 
the post-graduate course of four weeks. The 
staff could not ask for a happier, more faith- 
ful group of students. 

My subjects were Church History with 
the first year; the Epistle of Ephesians 
with the second year and post-graduates; 
Church History, the Wisdom Literature of 
the Old Testament, and the Sacraments, 
with the third year; and Great Christian 
Leaders with the post-graduates. 

In connection with the Seminary maga- 
zine, the ‘Theological Review,” I have 
throughout the year. prepared four articles, 
all of which have been published. A fifth 
one is now ready for the press. 

In closing this sketch of the half year, 
I can only look back with thankfulness to 
the Giver of all good for the many blessings 
received and for the privilege of service. 
No one could ask for a more congenial 
task in the appointment of work, or for 
more pleasant fellowship with the Korean 
brethren. 


VoL. XLIX, No. 11 


FROM STAGE TO PULPIT. 


By- Dr: -P?-G. LESEIE; 


Chinese theatricals give the Chinese as 
much fun as a travelling circus to a crowd 
of boys at Home. 

A young man, Djang Gun Deh, led the 
orchestra and played the big drum with one 
of these theatrical troupes, and earned a 
nice income which went into the family pot. 

This was twenty years ago, when mis- 
sionaries were just making themselves and 
their message known. They were a great 
attraction and between the acts when the 
preachers took advantage of the crowds, 
there were many to listen. Among them 
was Djang Gun Deh, who would come down 
from the stage to look and listen. 

One day he bought a little catechism, and 
finally he decided to serve the Lord. 

This change did not please the father. 
So he argued, reinforcing his revilings with 
a big stick and on occasion with the poker. 

The evangelists who went to speak peace 
with the father were chased out of the yard. 
The mother, whose heart was warm towards 
her boy, was forced to provide food for 
him on the sly. Life at home became im- 
possible for Djang Gun Deh; and finally, 
Dr. Goforth took the young man off with 
him and he became an itinerant preacher, 
earning a very small pittance compared 
with what he used to receive with the 
theatrical troupe. 

The young man’s wife had now become 
interested in the new religion; but her life 
was made unbearable, and she took refuge 
in her own mother’s home. 

Three months later she started out to see 
her husband. Before reaching the mission 
station, some five miles away, she met the 
brother of our convert, who was going to 
call on the missionaries, so the two of them 
travelled on together. They were both 
recorded as enquirers, and the wife unbound 
her feet, a sign of being a Christian. 

Then she and her brother-in-law made 
for home together; but the wife was refused 
admittance by the old man until she ex- 
changed her socks for foot bandages. 

However, the home persecution soon be- 
gan to wear off; the brother’s wife became 
a believer, followed by the mother; and 
finally as a result of long patience, prayer, 
and the silent influence of God’s Spirit, the 
old father too surrendered to Christ. 

The Christian Home was now established; 
neighbors began to be interested; the second 
son became an evangelist. 

To-day a little church is established in 
the village, seating two hundred. A Chris- 
tian School educates the children of the 
Christian homes, most of the expense being 
met by the people themselves with only a 
small grant from mission funds. 

“So we preach, and so they believed,” 
and thus the work goes on. 


vo 
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SOME BHIL MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
By Rev. H. H. Smits, Menpua, Inp1ia. 


‘““Dahez’’ is the sum of money paid by the 
bridegroom-elect to the relatives of the girl 
he intends to marry. The custom may be 
traced back tc Genesis, which records that 
Jacob paid double for Rachel. 

It sometimes happens that a Bhil, like 
Jacob, is unable to pay in cash, and is allowed 
to work off the debt on his father-in-law’s 
farm, but he, unlike our Old Testament hero, 
usually clears off with the bride long before 
the allotted time has expired, and the Bhils 
have never understood why Jacob did not do 
the same. 

The full ‘‘dahez’’ is Rs. (rupees) 200 (about 
$67.00). Of this the father of the girl takes 
Rs. 40, the mother Rs. 20, the brothers Rs. 20 
each, the uncles Rs. 8 to 12 each, and the patel 
(head man) of the village, Rs. 12. The patel’s 
share has been made compulsory by Bhil law. 
A dinner for the villagers and jewelry for the 
girl have to be provided. 

It is seldom that the whole of the dahez is 
paid in a lump sum, but it is eked out accord- 
ing to the husband’s (or his parents’) ability. 
If the wife dies before the full amount has 
been paid the unpaid portion is cancelled, so 


there is sometimes an advantage in not pay- 


ing up too quickly! 

In case of instalments overdue, the bride 
is taken back to her parents’ home and kept 
there until the defaulter pays up. This is 
sometimes done a dozen times, and the girl 
is usually a willing subject to the procedure. 

The payment of the ‘‘dahez,” and not the 
marriage ceremony, legalizes the marriage, 
and a man can never be said to have been 
properly married till the full sum is paid. 

A Bhil marriage may be dissolved by repay- 
ment of the ‘‘dahez,’”’ and if a woman wishes 
to change her husband the new lover must 
pay all that the other one has spent on her. 

The husband sometimes, however, objects 
to this kind of interference, and settles the 
matter by archery. It is quite a common 
sight to see a number of Bhils armed to the 
teeth, looking neither to the right nor the left, 
making a bee-line for another village, and woe 
betide the co-respondent. 

The idea of paying for a wife grates on our 
Western minds, yet many in Canada have 
little objection to giving or receiving a mar- 
riage settlement. ne 

That the Eastern ‘‘dahez’’ custom is de- 
plorable is indisputable, but how to stop it is 
the problem facing us, and the deeper one 
probes into the question the more difficult it 
seems to be. The system is so deeply rooted 
in the economic and social life that it cannot 
be eradicated without upsetting the whole 
structure, and it is useless to skim over the 
surface. 

Take the following cases :— 


Ramsingh, his wife and three daughters 
became Christians. Previous to this step they 
had freely partaken of dinners, etc., given by 
marriage parties, and had received their share 
of the ‘“‘dahez” given for their kinsfolk. 
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The missionaries heard that he intended 
taking “dahez’” for one of his daughters, and 
instructed him regarding the Christian way 
of marriage. 

‘‘But,’’ objected Ramsingh, “‘if I refuse to 
accept ‘‘dahez,’”’ how can I adjust my return 
obligations to my relatives, the Patel and my 
village friends?’ Ramsingh was a _ poor 
man, and had no other means of repaying his 
debt. Perhaps some of our readers can solve 
the problem; the missionary could not do so. 


What do our village Christians really think 
about the matter? We have in our congre- 
gation a man named Kesar, the father of five 
girls and one boy. Kesar thinks that the 
‘‘dahez”” system is a splendid co-operative 
institution and an old age pension fund rolled 
into one. 

Ganji, however, who is the father of seven 
sons and one daughter, believes it to be the 
ruination of all family life, and a sweating 
system leading to poverty and starvation. 

Kaliya who has an equal number of sons 
and daughters, declares ‘‘dahez’’ to be a good 
thing, as the husband treats the wife better 
if he has paid for her, and uses the mission- 
ary’s own argument that a schoolboy will 
value a book which he has paid for more than 
one which was given him free. 

The girls themselves like the system, and 
will economize to help their husbands pay up 
for them. It is a woman’s glory to be able to 
say, ‘‘My husband paid so much for me,” and 
to feel that when she dies a better funeral 
will be afforded her than would be given had 
she cost nothing. 

So much for Bhil psychology. How are we 
to cope successfully with the matter? Some 
may have done so by instituting Christian 
villages controlled by the missionaries, but our 
problem is one in which Christians are mixed 
up with non-Christians, and scattered over a 
large area. 

It is easy to legislate, but to enforce that 
legislation might be a difficult matter—it 
would be easy enough to empty the church 
in endeavouring to enforce the legislation. 

So far as the village Christians are con- 
cerned nothing but moral suasion and Chris- 
tian teaching have yet been used in dealing 
with the matter, and we rejoice to say that 
in some eases it has had good effect. 

We have, too, growing up in our midst a 
number of young people who are being edu- 
cated, and who will, in time, probably change 
the whole situation. 

A number already have resented the idea 
of being sold, as a farmer sells his cattle, and 
the boys are more and more refusing to pay 
for their wives. 

The exception is when the girl of the lad’s 
choice can only be obtained on payment of 
the ‘“‘dahez,’’ and the boy will have no other 
girl, no, not even as a free gift! 


Doubtless the application of the Gospel of 
Christ will straighten out the problem. Until 
then we work and pray on, here a little and 
there a little, putting our trust in Him who 
never yet has failed a soul who really looks to 
Him for help. 
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THE BLESSED MISSION HOSPITAL. 
By LisBeTH RoBERTSoN, M.A., INDORE. 


A little lad came one morning to take 
me to see his mother and Ramkuri, his 
sister. Both were sick and also his little 
brother. I wondered if they might all have 
smallpox, but the little chap who lay out- 
side covered with a rough blanket looked 
very much as though he had measles, and 
then I went into this little mud house. 

Seated in front of the door with her 
back to me was the mother dressed chiefly 
in a balaclava cap. 

Ramkuri, who had been living with her 
husband in a village near by, had come 
home sick with fever, and looked up with 
large pathetic eyes. Her baby, a little 
speck of humanity, lay on the mud floor 
wrapped in a bit of rag. 

Her mother’s baby was cradled in a quilt 
suspended from the ceiling by ropes, so that 
when it cried it could be rocked to sleep. 

And all this in a room ten by ten, with 
no windows, the cooking-place in one corner, 
and the hand-mill to grind the flour in 
another. 


* % * 


The boy, with wonderful patience and 
effort, drew his mother around to face me. 
Her arms and legs were paralysed. She 
had been that way two months. There was 
nothing I could do, but I promised to bring 
the doctor in the evening. 

We sang for the people who had gathered, 
and Sita and Radha Bai told them again 
of the all-pitying Father and His Son, Who 
calls to Himself every caste and tribe, and 
then we went home. 

In the evening I returned triumphant 
with Dr. McMaster in her car. When we 
went in “all the world” gathered on the 
doorstep. 

The doctor got “the history of the case.” 
She had gone to the village where Ramkuri 
lived, and she had a quarrel there with a 
man who kept a garden. 


Aion eke eae 


She came home and was all right for two 
or three days, then had come upon her 
this evil spirit, this dhakni. 

Yes, this man had sent an evil spirit, and 
now she couldn’t move either her hands or 
her feet. She must just sit thus in misery, 
and there were so many flies. Her eye was 
sore now. The evil spirit had done that 
too. Ramkuri had fever and there was 
no one to cook the bread. Hai! Hai! 

The doctor assured her in a most com- 
forting voice that all would yet be well. 
“Just take this medicine and to-morrow 
come to the Hospital. The dhakni will not 
get in there.” 

Sometimes they object to going to Hos- 
pital, but this poor creature clutched at 
the hope held out, and the father of the 
family, a man who works by the day at 
whatever he can get, was glad to send them. 
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So the next day the car was sent for them, 
and they were brought into an outer ward 
of the Hospital. 

I saw them there afterwards, my friend 
still in her beloved Balaclava cap, and 
still helpless, though beginning to have a 
little more power in her hands and feet, 
but what a change from her own little dark 
home, that germ-pestered street and its flies, 
and this clean, open, airy ward, the bed 
with a white sheet, her baby all washed up 
and Ramkuri’s baby in a most respectable 
little rag, and Ramkuri herself seated on 
the floor looking better and more cheerful, 
the little sick brother enjoying the open air, 
and the little helpful brother too to help 
them when necessary, but relieved from the 
strain on his back, and his heart relieved 
too, judging by the shine in his big brown 
eyes. 

Truly what a haven is the Mission Hos- 
pital with all the bhuts and dhaknis—the 
evil spirits—left outside the gates, and 
within, quiet and cleanliness, care from 
well-trained nurses, and medicine and hope 
for tired broken bodies. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE BHILS. 
By Rev. H. H. SmirH, Menpuwa, INpIA. 


It had been a great hunt. The Christian 
Bhils had joined heartily in the sport, and 
two fine large panthers had been bagged. 

During the evening as we were sitting 
around the camp fire watching some Chris- 
tians skinning the panthers, one of the 
hunters, a Colonel of the Royal Artillery, 
blurted out:— 

“I don’t believe in Christianising these 
Bhils. I like to see them as we saw them 
to-day; they were both friendly and help- 
ful—look at them now, how nicely they 
handle their sickle, and how easily they use 
it in lieu of a proper skinning knife. They 
don’t grumble at all, although we have kept 
them out all day and nearly half the 
night.” 

“T am so glad to hear you say that?” I 
replied, “because those men skinning the 
panther are Christians, and eighty per cent. 
of your beaters to-day were Christians too; 
but had you attempted a hunt here years 
ago when we first came to the jungle, the 
Bhils would most probably have looted you, 
instead of helping you to hunt the panther 
as they have done to-day. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ which you so much despise has 
made the difference.” 

Yes, Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan came to this 
jungle about twenty-eight years ago with 
one Christian cook, and the Gospel which 
has worked marvellously in the hearts of 
the people. ; 

We followed a few years afterwards with 
one cook (Gumniya, a Rasalpura boy, aged 
fifteen), and the simple Gospel of Christ. 
Some of the Bhils have believed that Gospel, 
and it has changed their lives. 


¥ 
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A CREMATION IN INDIA. 
By Mrs. J. S. MACKAY, NEEMUCH. 


We were camped under the thick shade 
of a huge banyan tree that overhung a well. 
All day, sometimes till they actually dropped 
with weariness, the patient oxen walked 
down the incline, hauling up, over a wooden 
roller, the huge leather bag of water—that 
ran in wasteful channels to the opium fields 
near by. 

Then they backed up the incline, letting 
down the bag into the dark, cool well to be 
refilled and pulled up again. 

Early Sunday morning a villager drove 
an ox-cart into our camp. In it were pieces 
of wood and a lot of the cow-dung cakes 
which are used as fuel. 

He said a man had died, and, as this 
was his ancestral field and well, there, 
beside the well, the body must be burned. 

* ok x 


Some of our tents were on the spot 
required for the funeral pyre, so -Mr. 
Mackay hastily shifted to a distance our 
little kitchen tent and the one occupied by 
two of my Bible-women, while I, as hastily, 
stowed away or covered up garments and 
bedding, likely easily to take on a disagree- 


able smell of smoke and other things the 


while our people urging us to make haste 


- and get away lest the crude and gruesome, 


cremating process going on so very near 
us should prove unpleasant. 

Though all haste was made, the body 
was on the wood and cow manure cakes, 
more fuel heaped above it and it was a 
blazing pile before we could get away and 
take refuge at a Government rest house a 
little way off. 

Our preachers and Bible-women came 
over there, and sitting on the ground, we 
had our hymns of praise to the Lord of 
Life, and our morning service. 


By noon, the silent watchers began to 
leave and as the body was practically con- 
sumed, we returned to the tents at one 


o’clock. 
eta Fake 


An elderly man, a leader among his 
caste people, illiterate but very intelligent, 
had come in from his village a few miles 
away and wanted to be baptised. We had 
been expecting him. 

We had another little service, and one 
more believer, by outward and visible sign, 
confessed his Lord and Saviour. 

All afternoon, and all night, the fire 
glowed red, and I had to force myseif to 
look at it and not mind its being so near 
our tent. 

To-day is the third day, and_ the 
immediate male relatives will come and sift 
the ashes to get the teeth, which the fire 
is not strong enough to destroy. These 
will be carried to some sacred river, perhaps 
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the Ganges, or the nearer Narbada, and 
thrown into the water, to help ensure for 
the departed a blissful rebirth. 


Oh, the utter hopelessness of Hinduism, 
with its possible millions of reincarnations, 
and no hope or expectation of an experience 
in this present life of the joy of sin 
forgiven! The grey heap of ashes beside 
me is symbolic of its emptiness and 
nothingness. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS IMPERATIVE. 


FRoM OvuR FOREIGN MISSION BOARD. 


The Aim of Foreign Mission work is to 
make Jesus Christ and His Gospel known 
to the whole world. First, to present Christ 
so that men will understand and accept Him 
as their Saviour and follow Him as their 
Lord. Second, to gather these converts into 
churches. 


This involves not only starting the Church 
but showing it how to do its work, and, as 
soon as possible, become independent of the 
foreign missionary and the foreign Church. 


The work of Foreign Missions is there- 
fore not an outside object of the Christian 
Church to be given an occasional collection, 
it is an integral part of the object for 
which the Church exists. Jesus told his 
disciples to be His witnesses in Jerusalem 
and also go on to “the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” The good tidings of great joy” 
are for “‘all the people.” 


Foreign Missions seek to carry out the 
world program of the Church of Christ. 
If the Church be true to its divine mission, 
its program must be world-wide. 


Foreign Missions are not optional but 
obligatory; not a matter of choice but of 
simple obedience. A Church or Sunday 
School that is not missionary is not Chris- 
tian. 


The methods used in Foreign Mission 
work are mainly four:— 

(1) Evangelistic:—Preaching the gospel 
in street chapels, in market places and 
bazaars (shopping districts), in homes, in 
villages, on country roads and, in fact, any- 
where to individuals, groups and crowds of 
young and old as opportunity offers. 


Also, founding Churches, training and 
superintending workers, erecting buildings, 
distributing literature, etc. 


(2) Educational:—Organizing and con- 
ducting (a) Primary schools—both day and 
boarding—where children are gathered in 
and given Christian education; (b) High 
Schools for the training of certain pupils 
for positions of usefulness in the Church 
and community; (c) Normal Schools, Col- - 
leges and Universities for the advanced 
education of those who are to become 
leaders among their people; (d) Theological 
Seminaries for the training of ministers 
and their wives for the service of Christ 
and His Church. 
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In some Missions there are also In- 
dustrial, Vocational, Agricultural and other 
types of training institutions. 


(3) Medical:—Founding and carrying on 
Hospitals and Dispensaries; treating the 
sick also in homes and by the roadside; 
instructing communities in sanitation, 
public health, preventive medicine, etc. 


(4) Literary:—Translating the Bible; 
translating and preparing Christian litera- 
ture, books, pamphlets, tracts and papers; 
conducting printing presses and publishing 
houses; circulating the Bible and literature 
to the various Missions for distribution to 
the people. 


It must be remembered that all forms of 
work are evangelistic in spirit and in aim. 
The doctor, the nurse and the teacher are 
just as truly missionaries as the ordained 
minister and the deaconess. 


The ultimate aim of living and witness- 
ing for Christ and of establishing and 
developing a Church which shall become 
self-supporting, self-managing, — self-pro- 
pagating and social-serving animates all 
who give themselves to Christ’s service 
among those “other sheep” who are not yet 
of His fold. 


HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS IN OUR 
FOREIGN MISSION FIELD. 


In Trinidad the Government trusts our 
missionaries to educate nearly 16,000 
children in 70 Day Schools. What an 
opportunity? 

The first hour of every morning is 
devoted to religious instruction. Result: 
those Indian boys and girls know the Bible 
and Christian truth much better than 
Canadians do! 

In Manchuria a magnificent field for 
cultivation is found among the 770 Korean 
boys enrolled in our Boys’ Academy which 
costs us less than $3,000 yearly. 

Imagine the influence these boys will 
have as they go to their homes in the villages 
scattered all over that vast area! 


In South China where schools are few, the 
Mission School, being the pioneer in modern 
education, has an unlimited sphere of 
Christian service. 


There are 80 boys in our boarding school 
at Kongmoon; it is an inspiration to see 
them in their school uniforms. 

In a land like China they will almost all 
some day occupy important positions and 
exert great influence for Christ. And our 
yearly grant is $600! 

In the Changte district in Honan the 
Union School Board (missionaries and 
Chinese) conducts 58 schools with a total 
attendance of 1,146. And all we spent on 
them last year was $600! 12 shares of 
$50 each. 


108 students in the High and Normal 
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School at Weihwei are being equipped for 
service to their country at an annual cost 
tc us of $1,200! Think of the value of 
such an institution to the New China! 


The Christian atmosphere of these schools 
is seen in a statement like this from the 
report of the Middle School at Tamsui, 
Formosa: 


“Of the 101 students at present on the 
roll, 71 entered as non-believers with little 
or no knowledge of Christianity. The other 
30 boys came from Christian families or 
had previously become Christians. 


“Of those entering as non-believers, 61 
have made a profession of faith in Christ. 
Six entered the Theological College to train 
for the children of eastern lands will not 


“Sunday preaching was carried on in the 
rural districts, and five new Sunday Schools 
were organized and taught regularly by the 
students.” Who wouldn’t value being a 
shareholder in such a school? And it is 
just a sample. 


Many of our preachers, teachers, doctors 
and helpers in Central India to-day were 
orphans rescued from starvation in 1900 
when there was a terrible famine. They 
were cared for in schools started and 
maintained through money sent from 
Sunday Schools in Canada year after year. 


Now we see that that was possibly the 
best investment we have yet made in India. 


So to-day the money we give annually 
to help our missionaries carry on schools 
for the children of eastern lands will not 
be spent but invested in Christianising and 
moulding human life for Christ and His 
Kingdom. 


TODAY. 
By Matutsisz Bascock, D.D. 


No loving word was ever spoken, no good 
deed ever done “tomorrow.” We can not 
act in the unborn future nor in the dead 
past; only in the living present. 

That is why “every day is doomsday,” for 
today holds life and death, character and _ 
destiny,, in its hands. Opportunity says 
with Jesus, “Me ye have not always.” 

We say, “I will take my chances. There 
is plenty of time.” Ah, how often do we 
say, some other time,” to find that there is 
no other time! 

Some things we can do “not always.” 
How shall we find out what things can be 
done any time, and what things now or 
never? 

Only by living in the faith that today is 
the only day we have and challenging every 
opportunity for its meaning. 

Esau filled his life with regret for trifling 
one day; Esther’s was full of glory for one 
day’s courage. 

Peter slept one hour, and lost a matchless 
opportunity. Mary’s name is fragrant fore- 
ever for the loving deed of a day. Do you 
best now. 


Young People’s Societies 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
FOR THE MISSIONARY BUDGET 
OF THE CONGREGATION. 
By Rev. W. A. MACTAGGART, TORONTO. 


More than ten years ago St. Columba 
Church, Toronto, realized that if we were 
going to expect all our members to be sys- 
tematic contributors and to use the weekly 
duplex envelopes the only sure way to ac- 
complish it was to train the children in the 
way we wished them to go when they grew 
up. 

With this end in view we introduced the 
duplex envelopes into the Sunday School 
and gave a package of envelopes to each 
child and young person from six years of 
age up. 

Our School was small then and the ob- 
jection which was raised to the expense of 
the envelopes was not so serious as _ it 
would have been if it were trying to introduce 
them to-day for our order for Church and 
Sunday School, for the year 1924 is 1800 
sets divided as follows:—Heads of Families, 
650; Young People, 350; Intermediate, 300; 
Junior, 300; Primary, 200. 


And now throughout our whole congre- 
gation, whether among the adults or the 
children, we very seldom have any one re- 
fuse to take the envelopes. 

* * * 


In the Sunday School it is taken as a 
matter of course and no child objects, and 
every child is trained for years before 
coming to the age of young manhood or 
young womanhood not only to support their 
own church and support the missionary 
schemes of the church, but to do so in the 
most approved and systematic manner. 


The envelopes for each group are easily 
distinguishable, being printed in different 
colors, and even where they are not printed 
in different colors, they can be easily dis- 
tinguished by using 1,000 notation for one 
grade and 2,000 notation for another, and 
so on. 


In order to avoid overburdening one en- 
velope secretary with such a gigantic task, 
the secretary of each department keeps the 
records and issues the statements for that 
department. 


The statements for all grades below the 
young people are merely the quarterly re- 
port cards sent to the parents containing 
the record of work done by each scholar and 


as well the amount contributed for Sunday 
School support and Missions through the 
duplex envelope. 


While the revenue end of all grades below 
the young people’s department is for Sunday 
School support, whether the envelope is 
placed on the church plate or used for 
Sunday School collection when these boys 
and girls come to the wage-earning stage, 
about seventeen years of age, and enter the 
young people’s department, the revenue end 
of their duplex envelope goes entirely to 
the support of the church, and the mis- 
sionary end for the missions of the church. 


For some years a Committee of the young 
people canvassed the young people in an 
effort to raise their share of the Budget. 
But we found some difficulty in two sets 
of canvassers going to the same house on 
the same night, one to canvass the adults 
and one to canvass the young people. 


So for a number of years we have added 
a number of our brightest young people 
among the number of those who make the 
annual canvass for church support and 
missionary revenue. 
* * Ao 


But while we make our canvass of our — 
young people and heads of families to- 
gether, the records of the givings of young 
people are kept separate by means of 
different colored ink on the same type of 
envelope. 


But while the records are kept separate 
all the money for revenue and for missions 
goes to the church treasurer and the mis- 
Sionary treasurer of the congregation re- 
spectively, and the statements are issued 
quarterly to all of these by the same church 
secretary. 


By this method we know what proportion 
of the Missionary Budget is raised by the 
young people and we know to what extent 
the rising generation are assuming re- 
sponsibility for the support of their own 
church as they come to manhood and 
womanhood. ’ 


In the appeal made by our Church this 
year that the children and the young people 
should raise ten per cent. of the whole 
budget, I feel perfectly confident that if all 
our churches adopted a_ thorough-going 
envelope system and if the Superintendents 
of every department gave it businesslike 
attention we could not only raise ten per 
cent. but twenty per cent. of the Church’s 
Budget each year. 


The Children’s Record 


HOW A LITTLE GIRL HELPED TO 
START A PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
TOLD BY HERSELF. 


St. John, N.B., Sept. 10, 1924. 
Dear Children’s RECORD :— 


During our early sea-faring days in my 
father’s ship, the ‘‘David L,” we had little 
opportunity to attend church, though we 
children knew many Bible stories, yet when 
we sailed for Campana, in South America, 
with general cargo, I knew very littie 
about a church. 

Warm weather in winter was a pleasant 
change from the cold north Atlantic, and 
it was still warm when we entered “The 
River Platte.” 

Campana is a few miles above Buenos 
Ayres. The land was low and swampy and 
mosquitoes fierce. 

The population was mixed. Many were 
foreigners, some English. 

When the men father met in shipping 
offices learned he had brought his wife 
and family, their wives came to the ship 
to call. Mrs. Qualez, an English woman 
with a Spanish husband, brought her little 
boy to play with us. 


* * * 


In Campana I assisted at the opening of 
a church. This was how it happened:— 

There had been no Protestant church in 
the town, and Mrs. Qualez and a Scotch 
lady, both Presbyterians, enlisted the aid of 
the other Protestant settlers and visitors 
in organizing a Presbyterian Church. They 
had succeeded in getting the building 
started. The frame was up and boarded in, 
and the week before the formal opening, 
they held a concert to raise funds to finish 
it. 

It was quite barn-like inside, and the 
benches were boards, but the concert was 
great fun. The place was crowded, and 
there was much applause. 

I could not understand why _ people 
clapped their hands and cried “Encore!” 
but father told me it was because they liked 
the performance, ‘so I then joined in the 
clapping. 

The new minister was there, and made 
a short address, which also was applauded. 

* * * 


Next day, Mrs. Qualez brought the 
minister down to see us, and he invited us 
to come to church on Sunday, as they were 
going to commence holding services, with- 
out waiting for completion of the building. 


Next Sunday morning we went to church. 
It did not seem as jolly as the evening en- 
tertainment, but there was music, which 
apparently nobody liked, as there was no 
applause. I thought the singers looked quite 
sad about it. : 

The minister, in a black gown, prayed 
and read, and everybody sang together. 

Nobody clapped, and I was so afraid the 
performers’ feelings would be hurt that I 
decided to clap for the next thing, even if I 
were the only one who did. I was a shy 
child and the thought of clapping all alone 
terrified me, but I hoped that if I began, 
someone else would clap. 

The next thing was a long, long talk 
by the minister. He seemed much in 
earnest, and small though I was, some 
parts of it interested me. 

* k *k 


When he finished, there was a dead 
silence. My heart beat furiously, but I 
clapped my hands as hard as I could and 
cried “Encore” just as the people at the 
concert did. 

Mother reached over and seized my hands. 
“Keep quiet, Frances!” she whispered 
frantically. 

“Why, didn’t you like it, mother? I liked 
ane Aas 
People began to laugh. Poor mother’s 
face was very red. She started to whisper 
again, when the minister spoke in such a 
kindly way. I cannot remember all he said, 
but he asked them not to laugh, but to think 
of what the Lord, who loved little children, 
had said about perfected praise from the 
mouths of babes. 

He said he hoped I would never forget I 
had tried to encourage a new church, and 
that I would always show an interest in 
good work, so it was not as bad as it 
might have been. 

Next week we went farther up river, 
past reedy swamps, where grebe and other 
birds flew in large numbers. At Rosario 
we loaded wheat for England, such yellow 
wheat, I wondered how it could become 
white flour. The mosquitoes there were 
even worse than in Campana. ae 

It was not until we reached England that 
I could make use of my new knowledge 
of how to behave in church. I was not 
allowed to forget my Campana experience, 
but whenever I heard anyone say I had to 
go to South America to learn how to act 
in church, I answered—“Well, I helped to 
start the first Presbyterian church in 
Campana.” 


= 
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THE SACRED BRAHMAN THREAD. 
By Misses MUNNS anp J EFFREY, NEEMUCH. 


At the home of a wealthy Indian we 
_ recently saw thirty-one young men and boys 
were invested with the Brahmanical cord. 
This is the most important observance of 
every Brahman, his second birth, after 
which he is responsible for his acts. 

All were seated in a circle on mats in 
a narrow courtyard under a shelter of palm 
leaves and blankets, but chairs had been 
provided for us. 

In the centre were two small tables, one 
covered with a white and the other with a 
red cloth. On the former was a thin layer 
of wheat and on the latter rice, and in 
the centre of each table was a cocoanut. 

Shortly after 9 a.m. the Brahman priest 
began to read in a sing-song voice from 
their sacred book (Veda). 

During the reading a pundit wrapped a 
red and yellow cord round a sipari nut, 
completely covering it; he burned incense 
and lit a small lamp, mixed red colour for 
the tilak (the paint mark on the forehead) 
and moved to and fro performing his many 
tasks. 

Sa See 

At one point one of the boys raised a 
question as to whether he could ever remove 
the janeu (Brahmanical cord), and a heated 
argument ensued, from which we gathered 
that he was not quite sure that he could 
accept all the conditions. 

Several of the guests took part in the 
discussion, which finished in English, and 
in the end he was apparently satisfied. 

At this stage the boys took off their 
shirts and went outside to put on an orange- 
coloured dhott. 

The priest, standing in the centre, put 
the boys through a kind of catechism, the 
boys answering in concert that they would 
obey the gods till they died. 


*f ok * 


. The priest was just about to put a janeu 
on a young man when he noticed that he did 
not have a choti (the tuft of hair on the 
top of the head of a Hindu). He spoke to 
the man in.a low voice and passed on to 
the next. 

The man then rose and went out and 
returned in a short time with the top of 
his head shaved, and was given a Hees 

The priest then put a tilak on the fore- 
head of each boy, after which they drank 
three times from the palm of their right 
hand a mixture known as panch gavya, 
which to the Hindu is very holy. 

Judging by the faces of the younger boys, 
they did not seem to relish it. It is a 
mixture of five products of the cow. 

Each of the recipients was given a staff, 
wooden sandals, a piece of deerskin to sit 
on during his devotions, and a square of 
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saffron coloured cotton to carry his food 
in should he go on a pilgrimage. 

After the presentation of the above gifts 
a fire was kindled in the centre of the 
courtyard and all the foodstuffs on the 
two tables were burned, along with many 
sweet-smelling spices, ghi and grain. The 
gathering then sat down to a big feast, 
were garlanded, sprinkled with rose water, 
and finally separated. 


With us all religious ceremonies are done 
“decently and in order,” but here we noticed 
the absence of reverence and the utter lack 
of even a semblance of order. The continual 
movement of the people, the constant 
chattering and the clatter of dishes, all 
tended to detract from the solemnity of 
the occasion. 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S HAPPIEST. 
A MISSIONARY Story From Korea. 


Auntie K. was eighty-five years old. She 
was alone. Husband, children, brother and 
sister and all kindred, so far as known, 
had passed to another world, leaving her 
solitary and penniless. 

Discovered: by a missionary she was in- 
troduced to Jesus Christ, who so filled her 
soul with peace and joy that she “felt like 
Singing all the time,” and did it. 

Of course the Christians befriended 
Auntie. She was “boarded around” in their 
homes. This was done in Kangkei station, 
but proved a serious undertaking, for 
Auntie, having little else to do, just sang 
with heart and soul and mind and strength! 

The trouble was she was more likely to 
break loose at night than by day, waking 
everybody and keeping them from sleeping, 
for her joy was irrepressible! 

Besides, this was her only channel of 
doing missionary work, for didn’t the Bible 
say, ‘“‘Rejoice in the Lord always?” 

Well! After Auntie had worn the in- 
mates of the Kangkei homes to the verge of 
nervous breakdown for lack of sleep, an 
elder waited on Miss Helstrom, and stating 
the case, advised that she take Auntie to 
a village she was about to visit and arrange 
for her “to board around” there. 

Miss H. felt this would hardly do, since 
the villagers were few and poor; so she 
arranged that her own cook should board 
Auntie at five dollars a month, which sum 
she would be responsible for. 

This arrangement seemed fine, but at the 
end of five months, Miss H’s cook came 
to her stating, “I can stand lack of sleep 
no longer. Auntie and I must part, I shall 
go crazy!” 

For lack of space I must close by stating 
that all Kangkei got busy, scoured the coun- 
try far and near, until they discovered a 
lone Christian woman who was “deaf as a 
stone,” who gladly received Auntie, since 
when the two have lived joyously and peace- 
fully together! 
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RAFARAVAVY THE HEROIC. 


Some years ago, a baby girl was born in 
Madagascar. Her father was a rich noble- 
ta and there was great rejoicing at her 

irth. 


Although there were one or two mis- 
sionaries working near the place where the 
baby was born, her parents had never been to 
listen to them, but were still dreadfully 
afraid of evil spirits, and especially fraight- 
ened lest these spirits should harm their 
little girls. They sent for the witch-doctor, 
who gave them advice as to how they might 
drive away all ill-luck from the child. 


When she grew a little older, charms were 
hung round her arms and neck, and she was 
taught to believe that these charms would 
protect her. 

There were no books in her father’s 
house, but he was a great story-teller, and 
used to delight her by telling her the 
curious tales his father had told him, tales 
of strange animals, and witches and evil 
spirits which roamed about in the dark. 


Some of the tales made her afraid, but 
still she loved to listen. There was no 
school for her to go to, except the one kept 
by the missionaries, and to that she was not 
allowed to go. 

* * * 

One day she heard one of the servants 
telling a story she had never heard before, 
a story very different from those her father 
told, for it was the story of love instead 
of fear, of Jesus, and not of evil spirits, 
and as she listened, she longed to know 
whether it could be true. 

The woman told her that the missionaries 
had taught her these stories, and that she 
was learning to read the book in which they 
could be found, and so, day by day, the 
little girl would listen to ever-new stories 
of the love of Jesus, until she felt that she, 
too, must learn to read this wonderful book. 

She went to her parents and begged them 
to let her attend the missionaries’ school, 
and, after much persuasion, she was allow- 
ed to go. 

Her eagerness made her quick to learn, 
and soon, with a Bible of her own, she 
began to teach others. 

Her parents would not join her in follow- 
ing a new religion, but they did not try to 
stop her from doing so. 

When she was fourteen years old she was 
married to an officer of high rank, and left 
her parents’ house. Fortunately for her, 
her new home was not far off, and she was 


still able to see the missionaries often.— 


Sel. 


A life is beautiful only as it is useful. 
There is no beauty in the life that is lived 
for self alone, and has no thought for 
others. 
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“COME AWAY.” 


Come away quickly down to the beach, 
for crowds are hurrying there, and if we 
do not haste we shall not be able to see 
anything. 

What is there to see? 

Why! don’t you know that the Great 
Teacher of Nazareth is here, and He does 
such wonderful things; He is quite different 
from everybody else; and when He talks 
I feel as though I could listen all night. 
Just look at the people—shall we ever 
squeeze through? 

They are launching a boat away yonder ; 
do you see? I believe He is going to get 
into it. I do hope He is not going over to 
the other side. 

No, they are dropping anchor, and He 
will talk to the people from the boat. I am 
sure He will. 

I wish we could get into a little boat 
and be near Him. Perhaps one of the boat- 
men will take us out, if we ask him nicely. 
I do want you to hear Jesus, the Master. 
He is so interesting. 

And He is so kind and good! I cannot 
think why the people drove Him out of 
Nazareth, unless they were jealous. 

sk umesk aaa 


Well, this is a treat, we are in a boat after 
all; I have been talking so fast I hardly 
knew what was happening. Thank you, sir, 
for bringing us out. 

Look at the faces of the people; how 
eagerly they are watching Him! What a 
gorgeous day it is, the sea seems bluer than 
ever! There is a man sowing seed on the 
hillside. Do you see all those birds follow- 
ing him? | 

Hush! Jesus is going to speak! (His 
voice sounds out clearly and is carried away 
to the shore.) “A sower went forth to sow, 
and some seed fell on the path; the birds 
came and ate it up.” (Matt. 13.) 

Some fell on rocky places. 

Other seed was choked up with brambles. 

Some fell on good ground. 

What kind of soil is yours? 

Are there any birds about, any stones, 
any brambles? Clear them away quickly 
then. Jesus will help you to do it. Jesus 
is speaking to us now, even though we do 
not live 2,000 years ago.—In “The Rising 
Tide.” 


HIS GREATEST DISCOVERY. 


Lord Kelvin was once asked by a pom- 
pous young would-be scientist which one 
of all his discoveries he considered to be the 
most valuable. He replied:— “T think that 
to me the most valuable of all the discover- 
jes I have ever made was when I discovered 
my Saviour in Jesus Christ.” 
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JAMIE’S COLLECTOR. 


It was very warm and Jamie was tired. 
He had been riding on his bicycle all the 
afternoon, and now he was sitting in the 
vine-covered arbor on the lawn, waiting 
for his bedtime. 


But presently, as he leaned back with his 
eyes half-shut, he heard steps and saw a 
queer little man standing before him. 

The little old man had a large knapsack. 
He said: “Good evening!” Then he sat 
down, as if he felt quite at home. 

“Are you a peddler?” asked Jamie. 

“No, I’m a collector.” 

“What do you collect?” inquired Jamie, 
“nostage-stamps, or coins or autographs?” 

“No, I am a collector of waste.” 

“A collector of waste! Where do you 
find it and what is it like.” 

“That is just what I’m going to tell you. 
The world is full of waste—time, oppor- 
tunities, money, happiness. All these things 
we gather up from day to day, and some- 
times our loads are frightfully heavy, I can 
tell you. Look at this knapsack and this 
parcel—all collected to-day!” 

“Dear me!” said Jamie; “I wish you 
would show me some of the things you have 
there. Couldn’t you do it?” 

SS * 


“Tf I show you anything, I will show 
you your own waste, for you’ve given me 
a lot of work to-day collecting it,” replied the 
old man. 

“T’qd like to know what I’ve wasted to- 
day!” That’s nonsense!”’ 

“Tt is, hey?: Well, then, I’ll prove that 
it’s true and I’ll make you own it, too, 
before I go. I have not time to open my 
knapsack now, but I will read from my 
memorandum book the list of all you’ve 
wasted to-day.” And he took out a small 
book and turned the leaves: 

““Jamie—here is your account; now listen: 
In the first place, you wasted thirteen min- 
utes this morning lying in bed after you 
were called and told to get up. 

“Then when you were only half-dressed 
you wasted eight minutes more looking out 
of the window at two dogs that were fight- 
ing. 

In school you lost ten minutes of the 
study hour drawing pictures in your copy 
book, and you wasted eleven minutes more 
over that newspaper you carried to school. 

“When you came home, instead of going 
directly to your room to wash your face 
and hands and brush your hair as your 
mother requested, you spent nine minutes 
grumbling on the stairs before you obeyed 
her. 

“You stopped in the street to talk to 
Tommy Rose and wasted twelve minutes 
of. your music lesson time, besides—” 

* as *K 

“Oh, stop!” cried Jamie, “Don’t tell me 
any more about the time I’ve wasted, 
please.” 
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“Well, I’ll tell you about the other things, 
then; your wasted opportunities. You saw 
a bird’s nest robbed to-day and never said 
a word, when you might have saved it. 


“When you saw that little boy drop his 
marbles you only laughed at him when you 
might have helped to pick them up. 


“You let your sister take that long, hot 
walk to the post-office this afternoon, when 
you could have gone there so easily on your 
bicycle. 

“There was another wasted opportunity 
when you were so inattentive to your history 
lesson in school. 

“You flew into a passion, too, because 
your shoe-string was in a knot—wasted 
opportunity of self-control. 


“You forgot to rise and offer your mother 
a chair when she entered the room—wasted 
opportunity to be polite. 

“You bought chewing gum after resolving 
never to buy it again—wasted money and 
wasted good resolution. 


“But I have read enough to prove what 
I have said. Take pains, my dear boy. It 
is in your power to lighten my daily load 
very much. ‘But hark! your mother is 
calling you; don’t waste a moment. I beg. 
Good night!” 


Jamie wakened. The old man had van- 
ished. 


“HR’S A BRICK.” 


Did you ever have any one say to you, 
“He’s a brick!” Didn’t it make you feel 
good? 

That time you had to have a tooth pulled, 
and the dentist said, “You’re a regular 
brick; you didn’t even groan.” 


And that time you wanted to play with 
the other girls, and mother wanted you to 
take care of the baby, and you heard mother 
say to father.afterward: Mary’s a brick. 
I know she wanted to play with the girls, 
but she said, ‘No, I must take care of the 
baby for mother. She’s awfully busy to- 
day.’ ” 

Do you know how that saying came to 
be used? We are told that it was first used 
by the King of Sparta away back in the 
days of ancient Greece. 

He was showing a visitor the glories of 
his city. But the visitor was surprised to 
find no walls about the city. 


“Thou canst not have looked very care- 
fully,” the King replied. ‘Come with me 
to-morrow, and I will show thee the walls 
of Sparta.” 

The next day the King showed the visitor 
his great army of Spartan soldiers all 
drawn up in battle array. ‘‘Here,” he said, 
“are the walls of Sparta, and every man 
a’ brick.” 

The best defense of any city is the 
character of its people. Can King Jesus 
say of you, “Every one a brick?” 


Life and Work 


THE WAY TAE HEAVEN. 
ADAPTED FRAE “SANDY ScoTt’s BIBLE CLASS” 


It wes a nicht o’ drenchin’ rain, an’ 
Geordie Smairt, wha’ hed tae walk a’ the 
wy frae Ballandrie, cam’ intil the class, 
soaked tae the skin, an’ lookin’ very troubl’t. 

“Whit’s ado the nicht,” said Sandy. 

“No muckle,” said Geordie. 

But when we hed read the chaipter an’ 
ponds wes jist aboot tae speak, Geordie 
said :— 

“Gin a body wes on his deith-bed, an’ hed 
bin careless o’ God, whit wy wad ye direc’ 
him?” 

“IT wadna seek the job, lad. It’s no easy 
tae speak tae fowk at the hinmaist meenit, 
but gin ther wesna nane that cud dae’t 
better, I wa dae ma best. But yon’s no the 
time tae speak.” 

“Whit wy wad ye begin?” said Geordie. 

“I cudna say. Gin they were heedless, 
I wad seek tae hae them convinced 0’ 
sin. 

“Wad ye no tell them o’ maircy?” 

“They’r no seekin’ maircy. They wad 
fling it back i’ yer face. Maircy’s no a 
medicine fer careless fowk. Maircy canna 
grup on a heedless man. Maircy winna 
wark on a hale skin.” 

“Div ye no think ye lay owre muckle 
stress on sin.” said Geordie. 

“Na, lad, ye canna. It’s no an easy job 
tae mak’ owre muckle o’t. A’body maun 
face ther sin some day, an’ gin they dinna 
face it here, an’ get the Maister Himsel tae 
pit it awa’ they maun face it yonder afore 
the Judgment Seat. 

“Hidden sin maks an awfu’ fester. Gin 
we walk i’ the licht, we hae the promise 
o’ fergieness, but gin we keep oor sins 
hidden awa’ i’ the dairk, He canna’ pardon 
them.” 

“Na lads, I dinna mak’ owre muckle o’ 
sin. Gin ye wad tak’ the bigness o’ sin, 
ye maun tak’ the measure o’ the cross 0’ 
Calvary. 

“Y’m no nane disappointit, whin I hear 
fowk cryin’ oot aboot ther sins, fer syne 
they may seek oot a remedy, but gin they 
think little o’ sin, they’ll no be sae eident 
tae seek oot salvation.” 

“An whit kin’ o’ a plan wad ye tak tae 
get them concerned aboot sin,” said Geordie. 

“Weel it’s no a thing a body can dae 
muckle tae.” It’s God Himsel maun con- 
vince o’ sin, but gin we’re seekin’ tae dae 
oor pairt, I’7ll no say but I micht tak’ the 
text: ‘Sin when it is feenish’t bringeth 
forth deith,’ an’ aye seek tae din it intil 
their ear. 

“I wadna enlairge, but jist the bare bit 
o’ the Word, an ilka time I wes wi’ them, I 
wad aye hae that verse hin’maist, ‘Sin 
when it is feenish’t bringeth forth deith.’ 

“The Word o’ God’s quick tae root, an’ 
gin ye gie it a chance tae strike, nae fear 


but it’ll grow, an’ syne it'll mak’ room 
fer itsel’. 

“TI wad stick tae the piece I had stairted 
wi’, an’ no choke it up wi explanations, 
but aye din on at the ae bit. 

“Some fowk dinna ken the force o’ the 
Word, but it’s fine tae watch it workin’. 
It’s mair than quick; it’s pooerfu’, an it 
turns fowk heels owre heids. 

“The Word’s a hammer, it braks the 
peers an’ it’s fine tae see the splinters 

ee. 

“An wad they no think ye heartless tae 
keep aye dinnin’ on at sic a fearfu’ Word 
as yon?” said Geordie. 

“As like as no, “said Sandy,” but I cudna 
help masel’. I wad be a cruel frien’ tae 
them, gin I wes tae plaister up their con- 
science wi’ a saft piece o’ the Word. {i 
wadna be but surface healin’, an’ the 
canker wad aye spread in below.” 

“An’ syne?” 

“Syne, gin ma verse had ta’en a grup, 
an’ they wes cryin’ oot aboot ther sin, I 
wad hae mair freedom tae crack, but a’ 
my crack wad hae tae be steepit in prayer.” 

“An’ gin they were tae speir the road 
tae Heaven?” says Geordie. 

“I wad tell them there was twa roads.” 

“No in the New Testament?” 

“Aye is there. ‘Thou shalt luve the Lord 
thy God, wi’ a’ thy heart, an’ wi’ a’ thy 
soul, an’ wi’ a’ thy strength, an’ wi’ a 
thy min’, an’ thy neebor as thysel’ this 
dae an’ thoo shalt live.’ That’s ae road.” 

“But that’s no New Testament.” 

“Aye is it. It’s the Maister Himsel’ 
that says it. Nae mistak’ but it’s ae road 
tae Heaven.” 

“But they wadna be fit tae face it,” said 
Geordie. 

“Na, lad they wadna. There’s no nae- 
body been fit tae face that road, but ther’s 
plenty o’ fowk maun hae a trial o’t. An’ 
I'll no say, they’re muckle the waur 0’ 
the trial, fer syne they ken thersels better. 
It gars them lose conceit o’ thersel’s.”’ 

“An’ Syne?” 

“Syne I wad seek tae show the tither 
road; ‘He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life.’ ” 

“Aye lads, that’s the wy. 
sing :— 

“Where is the judge who can condemn 

Since God hath justified, 
Who shall charge those with guilt or crime. 
For whom the Saviour died. 
The Saviour died but rose again 
Triumphant from the grave, 
And pleads our cause at God’s right hand, 
Omnipotent to save.’ 

“Omnipotent tae save’, ‘Omnipotent tae 
save’, repeated Sandy, as he closed the 
buik, so engrossed wi’ the glorious thocht 
that he maist fergat the concludin’ prayer 
an’ psaum.” 


Wi’ that ye can 


oa 


| 
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VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. 


Vicarious sacrifice is the law of being. 
It is a mysterious and fearful thing to 
observe how all God’s universe is built upon 
this law, how it penetrates and pervades 
all nature, so that if it were to cease, nature 
would cease to exist. 

Hearken to the Saviour Himself expound- 
ing this principle: —“Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

We are justified, therefore, in assuming 
the law of nature to be the law of his own 
sacrifice, for He Himself represents it as 
the parallel. 
5 * * * 


Now observe this world of God’s. The 
mountain rock must have its surface rusted 
into putrescence and become dead soil before 
the herb can grow. The destruction of the 
mineral is the life of the vegetable. 

Again the same process begins. The corn 
of wheat dies, and out of death more 
abundant life is born. 

Out of the soil in which deciduous leaves 
are buried, the young tree shoots vigorous- 
ly, and strikes its roots deep down into the 
realms of decay and death. 


Upon the life of the vegetable world the 
myriad forms of higher life sustain them- 
selves—still the same law; the sacrifice of 
life to give life. Further still. 

Have we never pondered over that mys- 
tery of nature—the dove struck down by 
the hawk—the deer trembling beneath the 
stroke of the lion—the winged fish falling 
into the jaws of the dolphin? It is the 
solemn law of vicarious sacrifice again. 

And as soon as man sees his table covered 
with the flesh of animals slain does he 
behold, whether he think of it or not, the 
deep mystery and law of beings. They 
have surrendered their innocent lives that 
he may live. 

* * * 


Nay, further still—it is as impossible for 
man to live as it is for man to be redeemed, 
except through vicarious suffering. The 
anguish of the mother is the condition of 
the child’s life. His very being has its roots 
in the law of sacrifice; and’ from his birth 
onwords, instinctively this becomes the law 
which rules his existence. 

There is no blessing which was ever en- 
joyed by man which did not come through 
this. There was never a country cleared 
for civilisation, and purified of its swamps 
and forests, but the first settlers paid the 
penalty of that which their successors enjoy. 
There never was a victory won but the 
conquerors who took possession of the con- 
quest passed over the bodies of the noblest 
slain who died that they might win. 

All this is the law obeyed either uncons- 
ciously or else instinctively. But in the 
redemption of our humanity a moment 
comes when that law is recognised ag the 
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will of God, adopted consciously, and volun- 
tarily obeyed as the law of man’s existence. 

Then it is that man’s true nobleness, his 
only possible blessedness, and his redemp- 
tion from blind instincts and mere selfish- 
ness begins. . ; 

You may evade that law. You may 
succeed in living as Caiaphas did, sacrifi- 
cing others instead of yourself, and men 
will call you wise, prudent, respectable. But 
you are only a Caiaphas—redeemed you 
are not. Your proper humanity has not 
begun.”—F’. W. Robertson. 


SUCCESS. 


Be bigger than your job if you ever ex- 
pect to be promoted. 

Be bigger than your opportunities if 
you would get the most out of them. 

Do you do only what you are told to do? 
Then you'll never capture any of the prizes 
the world is always willing to bestow for 
initiative. 

Do you do only enough to get by? Then 


- some day you'll be surprised when you 


receive the go-by. 

It’s a_ strenuous, up-and-doing age in 
which we live. Progress tramples all over 
the fellow who stops to look back. 

Don’t look back. Look ahead. Have a 
goal. Keep your eye on it. Sometimes 
the tears may blur the view, but the man 
worth while is not only the man who can 
smile but he who can keep on even though 
he can’t see why. 

We must grow or stagnate. There is 
really no such thing as a middle ground. 
Unless you’re digging you’re likely to be 
covered over. Buck up or step down.— 
Uncle Jerry. 


SINCERITY. 


Sincerity and respect are two things that 
rich and poor may share alike. If sincerity 
is a part of your character, then will your 
character be strong, and according to the 
strength of your character will you be 
measured. 

Sincere people know the meaning of 
lasting happiness; for sincere people are 
happy with the cheerfulness that comes 
from within. They, too, know the meaning 
of heart-felt grief, for they are sincere in 
both joy and grief, 

Knowing, as we do, that character is 
the biggest asset any man can possess, 
being the very part of our souls we take 
with us when we pass into eternity, then 
should we build the foundations of that 
character with sincerity, strengthening and 
reinforcing it with sincerity all of the way. 


A man is known by his ideals. Sincerity, 
simplicity, steadfastness, eager good-will 
and integrity all exemplify high ideals, and 
it is by our ideals that we all shall event- 
ually be measured. 
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WHY WE GO TO CHURCH. 


1. We want to find God. The cry of 
the human heart for God has been going 
up -through all the ages. The Psalmist 
voices that cry for us in the forty-second 
Psalm: ‘As the heart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God.’ Augustine makes 
articulate that same cry when he says:— 
“Our souls were made for Thee, O God, 
and they will not find rest until they find it 
in Thee.” 


Whatever else we may or may not find 
in a church service, we want to find God. 
We expect the minister to so conduct the 
whole service as to lead us into the secret 
of His presence. 


If the minister wishes to convict us of sin 
there is no better way than leaving us in 
the very presence of God. It was there 
that Isaiah had that clear vision of sin and 
grace and cried out: ‘Woe is me! for I 
am undone; because I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips.” There is nothing 
that the present generation needs more than 
a vision of God. 

* * * 

2. We want to enter into the worship of 
God, and the minister who leads the service 
ought to keep that in mind. Happy is the 
minister who can lead a congregation, great 
or small, in true worship. 

Sometimes our churches lack the at- 
mosphere of reverent worship. I recently 
attended a church on Communion Sunday. 
The hour for worship had arrived. Some of 
the ladies were preparing the table. The 
congregation had gathered and were having 
a good time socially exchanging greetings 
and remarks. There was a general hubbub. 

There we were in the very presence of 
those symbols representing the broken body 
and shed blood of our Lord, but they seemed 
to have lost their awe and wonder for us. 


“The Spirit of God has hard work to 
cast His spell upon a congregation which is 
engaged up to the moment the service 
begins, in more or less noisy talk and in- 
terchange of greetings and remarks. 
Silence is the very secret and medium of 
spiritual efficacy. It is one of the most 
evident and indispensable conditions of 
real worship. Of the spiritual possibilities 
of stillness, every one must have had some 
vivid experience. The church needs to re- 
capture the ministry of silence.” 

To-day the minister helped me to worship 
by reading the hymns and reading them 
well. The average minister seems to be in 
such a hurry to get to the sermon that he 
never thinks of reading the hymns. 

As a matter of fact the hymns constitute 
the greatest and finest body of devotional 
literature outside the Bible. If a minister 
ean and will read a hymn well he will 
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thereby help to lead his hearers in wor- 
ship. But whatever the process may be, we 
want our minister to lead us in worship. 

* * * ‘ 

3. When people go to church they want 
a message, a message from God. It is the 
minister’s duty to bring that message. He 
ean do it through the reading and the 
preaching of the word of God. It looks as 
if the day of long sermons had passed, 
and it may be well. 

But there may be a real message in a 
twenty-minute sermon. I once asked a 
business man if he had any word to send 
to the young ministers at the Seminary. He 
thought for a moment and said: “Yes, tell 
them to talk less and say more.” 

The more you think of that the better 
it gets. But whether the sermon be long 
or short the people who come to church 
want a living message. The only way the 
minister can bring it is by keeping in the 
closest fellowship with the living Christ. 

We want a message of salvation, for we 
are lost and we want to be saved. We 
need a message of comfort. Dr. Joseph 
Parker used to say to young ministers: 
“Preach often to broken hearts. You will 
find one in every pew.” The preacher too 
often neglects the ministry of comfort. 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God.” 


* *% * 


4. We want to enter into fellowship with ~ 


God’s people. No, we do not want to turn 
the church of God into a social club, but 
as we enter and as we leave the church 
there should be an opportunity for quiet 
and friendly greetings. 


During the service itself there ought to- 


be a real communion of saints, and the 
worshipper ought to feel that the very at- 
mosphere is permeated with Christian love. 
Theoretically we may believe that love is 
the greatest thing in the world, while 
practically we may make little OLS 


These are some of the things that people © 


are longing for, and when they go to 
church they expect to find them. If they 
find them they will go back again and 
again, but if they miss them they will not 
return except from a sheer sense of duty. 
If we really want people to attend church 
we must try earnestly to meet the needs 
and ene Ete of their souls when they come. 
—Sel. 


PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 


A vital principle of ministerial work is that 
of superlative friendship. People can be 
loved into the kingdom. But such loving 
can never be done at long range, from the 
pulpit or from the study. 

Neither is it a matter of “absent treat- 
ment.” The pastor must intimately iden- 
tify himself with his people if he is to be 
their superlative friend to whom they turn 
naturally and confidentially. 
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SUNDAY GOLF, A DREAM? 


. “Tuts! get your golf bag, man. The 
others will be here in a minute, and we'll 
join them.” 


“Yes, but I want to tell you.... It left 
me shaken, and I can think of nothing 
else... . 1 knew Him at once—that pale 
brow, with the red scars which the thorns 
had made, and those hands which the nails 
had pierced. 


But He was unlike what I had always 
imagined. I cannot describe Him. He had 
a form, yet I seemed to see not a body but 
spirit, with power and majesty and 
graciousness, and mingled with these a 
great sadness. 


But it was His eyes that held me, those 
serene, magnetic, unfathomable eyes that 
were, ah! so sorrowful. When He looked 
at me I experienced an overwhelming sense 


of discomfort. 
* * * 


“He spoke to me. Why me? I am one 
of the least of His disciples. But I remem- 
bered that it was always obscure and un- 
known people that He sought out, and that 
some of the most wonderful things He said 
were said to such as I. His voice thrilled 
me like the notes of exquisite music. 


“‘T came into the world for you, to give 
you joy and peace and life everlasting. 
You became My disciple. I taught you and 
trained you in long hours of fellowship. I 
commissioned you to tell men about Me 
and My Kingdom of love and goodwill, and 
never rest until all the world was Mine.’ 


“‘Tord!? I said in remonstrance, and 
He looked at me quietly, and I read the 
meaning of His look and knew that He 
was speaking not of me only but of all 
His disciples since He died. The shadows 
in His eyes deepened. 


“It was given to you as your charge, 
and you accepted it. Where, then, is My 
Kingdom? Throughout all those centuries 
what have you been doing? I see a world 
full of evil. I see men quarrelling, and 
nations fighting. I see hatred and cruelty, 
and suffering and heart-misery everywhere. 


“ ‘And I see millions that do not know Me’ 
—He spoke in a low, reproachful tone— 
millions who have never heard of Me, and 
the world is so small, and it is so long since I 
came. These crave the peace and rest that 
I gave you, and you do not give it to them, 
and are content that it should be so. With 
what are you content?’ 


* * * 


“T was overcome with a sudden, desolating 
shame and a sense of the littleness of my 
life, my aims, and my work:—our general 
indifference and gay pleasure-seeking; and 
then I had the vision of vast continents 
with countless millions who had come and 
gone since He lived, and millions still 
steeped in ignorance and sin and dispeace 
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because we had not been true to Him and 
to our vows. 

“He was speaking again:— 

“ “Ah, faithless disciple! you erucify Me 
afresh with your blindness and apathy and 
content. You hinder the coming of My 
Kingdom. Do you not remember what I 
said? Whoever is not concerned until every 
human soul has heard the Gospel is not 
worthy of Me.’ 

“The words fell like blows upon me, and 
I went on my knees. ‘Lord, Lord,’ I cried, 
‘forgive!’ Then an extraordinary change 
came over His countenance. He smiled 
with exceeding sweetness and said:— 


‘Whoever accepts Me will love Me, and 
whoever loves Me will do My work. And 
whoever does My work will gain much in 
this life and in the life hereafter.’ 

“And He was gone.” ... 

“Interesting—very; but after all, it was 
only a dream.” 

“Yes, it was only a dream.’ 

“Well, come along—it is a glorious day, 
and we shall have a fine game.” 

“No, I think I will not come to-day... 
those eyes!” 


? 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SUNDAY. 


The constitution of the brain is such that 
it must have its time of repose. Periodicity 
is stamped upon it. 

Nor is it enough that it is awake and in 
action by day, and in the silence of the 
night obtains rest and repose; that same 
periodicity which belongs to it as a whole 
belongs to all its constituent parts. 

One portion of it cannot be called into 
incessant activity without the risk of injury. 
Its different regions, devoted to different 
functions, must have their separate times of 
rest. The excitement of one part must be 
coincident with a pause in the action of 
another. 

The Sabbath is a boon to all classes of 
men; for in whatever position of life we 
may be placed, it is needful for us to have 
an opportunity of rest. 

No man can for any length of time 
pursue one avocation or one train of thought 
without mental, and therefore bodily, injury, 
nay without insanity.—Dr. John W. Dra- 
per. 


THE ETERNAL. 


Nothing is eternal but that which is done 
for God and for others. That which is done 
for self dies. Perhaps it is not wrong, but 
it perishes. 

You say it is pleasure—well, enjoy it. 
But joyous recollection is no longer joy. 
That which ends in self is mortal. That 
alone which goes out of self into God lasts 
forever.—F rederick W. Robertson. 
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POISONED. 


It was in the late afternoon. A traveler 
was pressing forward as rapidly as his 
tired legs would permit, hoping to reach 
Some shelter before the cold of a winter 
night should descend upon him. 


As the sun was sinking over the horizon 
he spied a stone house near the side of the 
road. Stumbling to the door, he knocked. 
It was quickly opened by a man, evidently 
ste a traveler, but shortly arrived in the 
place. 


Kagerly he greeted the new arrival and 
invited him in. There he found a large 
room, bare of furniture, except for a large, 
built-in stove in one corner. 


Fuel, coal and wood were in abundance, 
and the prospect for a comfortable evening 
and night was good, and the traveler was 
greatly cheered. The men ate heartily of 
the rations they had brought with them. 


“The air igs slightly close, don’t you 
think?” asked the last traveler of the first. 


“T hadn’t noticed it,” replied the first. 


And so they rolled themselves in their 
blankets and stretched out before the stove 
and went to sleep. 


The stove continued to give off the deadly 
carbon monoxide fumes which it had been 
giving out since the first traveler lighted 
the fire. Insidiously it did its work, and 
some days later other travelers found their 
dead bodies and wondered why they had 
died. 

h a 

A minister of God’s Word was traveling 
on God’s highway. He had worked hard 
and faithfully. He loved men and he loved 
his work. 


He met them who had not been taught 
evangelical Christianity as he had. They 
were attractive men. They were lovable 
men. They were educated men. They were 
men of high ideals. 


But they did not accept all of God’s Word. 
They did not believe men are saved by 
Christ’s atoning death. They believed that 
Christ was divine, only as man is divine, 
and they believed and preached the gospel 
of Social Service. They were Modernists. 


God’s minister loved them. He went with 
them. He compromised with them. He 
wrapped himself in his blanket and slept 
with them. 


Years afterwards other travelers on God’s 
highway found these men spiritually dead. 
The insidious poison of Modernism had done 
its work—In The Presbyterian of the 
South. 


Recreation is intended for the mind as 
whetting is to the scythe. He, therefore, 
that spends his whole time in recreation is 
ever whetting, never mowing, and he that 
always toils and never recreates is always 
mowing, never whetting.—Bishop Hall. 
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SEEKING JOY. 

Everywhere men are seeking joy and 
striving for happiness. The haunts of vice, 
the dens of death, the whirl of giddy society, 
all, all bear witness to the universal desire 
for happiness. Publish to all the world 
that holiness is the spring of happiness. 
Christ enthroned within is the fountain of 
perennial joy. His people walk “the way 
of holiness” with songs and everlasting joy, 
and sorrow fades before the Sun of right- 
eousness. 


FAITH’S SERENITY. 

The serene and courageous mind is sure- 
ly needed in our day. Our age is full of 
changes and unrest. 

I am not afraid of the disturbance. I 
regard it as the workings of the spiritual 
leaven. The widespread ferment is of God. 

Established things are being shaken. 
Venerable customs are being tested and 
tried. Unexpected presences appear on the 
hill almost every day, and many men are 
afraid and their hearts are sinking in pes- 
Simistic forebodings. They fear evil 
tidings, and every new visitor startles them 
as he knocks at their door. 

We need to get to the central things. 
Secondary shelters are of little or no avail. 

We need a profound experimental knowl- 
edge of the power of God’s grace. We must 
have an experience that no new setting of 
circumstances can ever shake. 

We must know God as a vital, vitalizing 
presence, whose work in our hearts can 
never be gainsaid. It is only an experience 
of grace that can enrich the trust that 
gives serenity. 

The man whose heart. is resting in the 
Lord can watch events like a man who is 
watching the sunrise.—J, H. Jowett, D.D. 


WHY GIVE TO MISSIONS. 

Because this is a secure and remunerative 
investment. All that we really have is 
what we have invested in good causes. 

Because giving for the world makes one 
interested in the world. It arouses the 
mind and broadens the sympathies. 

Because systematic giving is continual 
training in unselfishness. It trains us to 
say “no” to our ruinous selfish desires. 

Because Christianity was brought to our 
ancestors by missionaries, and most of the 
churches were established by home mis- 
sionaries. I want to pay back something 
on this debt. 

Because I promised when I joined the 
church to contribute to the support of its 
various benevolent enterprises according to 
my ability. 

Because I want to feel myself in the 
comradeship of the millions of Christians 
who are giving and working to make this 
a better world. 

Because as a Christian I want to please 
God, and I know He will be pleased if I 
give in the right spirit. 


World Wide Work 


MISSIONARY IGNORANCE? 


The “Woman’s Missionary’ Friend,” 
U.S.A., gives the following incidents. How 
far do they represent missionary ignorance 
in Canada. 

* * x 

A lady who was being shown a turban 
and the way it was arranged on the head, 
looked a little doubtfully at the missionary. 
“Of course since you have seen it, it must 
be so, but from all I have read of Indians 
they don’t wear anything but a feather and 
scalp lock on their heads.” 

* 


A social gathering was being held in 
honor of the missionary. The society editor 
of the local paper was present and had 
promised a write-up in the society columns. 
“T am afraid I am very ignorant on Indian 
affairs. Let me see, I know only the names 
of two cities. One of them is Ganges, and 
_ the other begins with B.” 

* * * 

At the end of the address the missionary 
asked for questions. One lady asked “Do 
you mean to tell me that the Indian women 
whom you have been teaching still continue 
to cover their faces in public? I can’t un- 
derstand why you have never told them how 
very wicked it is for a woman to keep her 
face covered so the men can’t see her.” - 


A returned lady missionary from China 
had given an earnest address to the women 
in a home church. One of the “shining 
pillars of the church” grasped her hand at 
the close of the lecture. “I enjoyed your 
message so much, my dear. My prayers go 
with you as you return, and I do hope you 
succeed in making good American citizens 
out of those poor heathen negroes over 
there in China.” 

* * 

On another occasion when the hour for 
questions arrived a prim little lady said, 
“T think I must have misunderstood, but 
I thought I heard you mention that the 
Indian preachers eat with their fingers.” 

On being assured that she had heard 
correctly, she looked distinctly shocked. 
“But it is so unbecoming in a minister to 
do such a thing,” she murmured. “I should 
think they would eat with knives and forks 
like Christians.” 

* * * 

The missionary was showing her curios. 
One lady seemed particularly impressed by 
the little clay figures of the Indian people. 
After gazing long at the image of the 
dignified Mohammedan cook she ventured 
on a question. “You don’t mean to say you 


have an Indian for a cook, do you? He 
looks peaceful enough, of course, but I 
have heard my father say you can never 
trust an Indian. I should be afraid I should 
wake up some morning to find I had been 
scalped alive in bed.” 

* ok Ok 


The hostess was showing the missionary 
the sights of the town, and incidentally 
exhibiting her find to all whom she chanced 
to meet. Arriving at the park, she spied 
a friend. “This is Miss Missionary. She 
sails for India next week, you know.” 

The friend scrambled to her feet in 
amazement, her eyes fairly popping from 
her head. Then the hostess, feeling that 
she must say something, concluded, “Yes, 
she is going over there, you know, to tell 
those poor heathen all about our Bible and 
America.” 


INDIA’S WOMANHOOD. 
By Rev. PrRor. YOHAN MASIH. 


A great awakening is taking place in 
India among the women. They are tired 
of being kept behind the purdah, or within 
the four walls of a home. 

When the political agitation began in 
India and men were arrested and thrown 
into prison, a number of ladies of noble 
family and high caste came out of their 
seclusion and appeared on the public streets 
and on the public platforms pleading for 
the rights of their country and for their 
own rights in this world. 

They have started an All-India Women’s 
Conference. Only a few months back a 
meeting of this organization was held and 
many resolutions were passed. 

One of them asked the government to 
raise the age of girls for marriage, the 
minimum age to be fifteen years. These 
influential women are fighting for prohibi- 
tion in India. 

Among our native states there is only 
one ruled by a woman, the State of Bhopal. 
Two years back the Begum prohibited the 
manufacture or sale of liquor in her 
territory. It is really prohibited there. 

Non-Christian India has come to realize 
also that a great injustice has been done 
to its daughters and wives in denying them 
education. Day schools are now overflow- 
ing; new schools are coming into being. 

In the schools and colleges of to-day in 
India you will find nearly 50,000 students; 
there are nearly 8,000,000 boys and girls in 
different schools, secondary and primary; 
one-sixth of the total number are in in- 
stitutions controlled by missionaries. 
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WAR AGAINST RAFFLES. 
By Dr. J. G. SHEARER. 
Gen. Sec. Social Service Council of Canada. 
To The REcoRD:— 


The following Canadian Press despatch 
appears in this morning’s papers:— 

“Port Arthur, September 17—Acting on 
instructions from the Attorney-General, 
Provincial Police are taking steps to close 
down all games of chance. The first to be 
affected here are two church organizations, 
which had sent automobiles on to the streets 
with banners advertising raffles. The 
banners were removed by the Police.” 


Two years ago certain elite ladies of a 
great patriotic society decided to raffle an 
automobile in London, Ontario. They sold 
tickets at one dollar each. Their prospects 
for a rich harvest were bright. 


Again the Attorney-General interfered 
when informed of the proceeding by a local 
citizen. The Crown Attorney investigated, 
found that while the ladies had good in- 
tentions they were ignorant of the law, 
and were heading straight for a criminal 
offence. 


He advised them that if they proceeded 
he would prosecute them just as other 
offenders. They desisted. The raffle was 
called off at the last moment. 


A curling club in Halifax is selling tickets 
for the raffle of an automobile to be disposed 
of at the Exhibition. 


These are mere samples of what is com- 
mon. Frequently, if not usually, the offen- 
ses are due to ignorance of what the law 
Says. 


* * * 
What is the law regarding raffles? . 
Raffles, like lotteries, are prohibited. 


There is one exception which is very fre- 
quently misunderstood. 


The law (sec. 286 S. S. 6 b.) of the Code 
reads :— 


“Raffles for prizes of small value at any 
bazaar held for any charitable or religious 
object, if permission to hold the same has 
been obtained from the city or other muni- 
cipal council, or from the mayor, reeve or 
other chief officer of the city, town or other 
municipality, wherein such bazaar is held, 
and the article raffled for thereat 
has first been offered for sale and none of 
them are of a value exceeding fifty dollars.” 


These permitted raffles are subject to 
several conditions :— 
. (1) They cannot be held at anything but 
a bazaar. 

(2) Only at a bazaar held for any 
charitable or religious object. 

(3) Only articles of less value than fifty 
dollars can be raffled. 

(4) Even these articles cannot be raffled 
unless first offered for sale at the bazaar. 
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(5) The official permission of the Coun- 
cil, mayor or other head of the municipality 
must be obtained for the raffle after the 
articles have failed 7 sell. ; 


Churches have no special privilege over 
individuals or other organizations. 


The instances given at the beginning of 
this article are clearly violations of the law 
and criminal offences. The great majority 
of raffles held are undoubted violations of 
the Criminal Code, and are chiefly due to 
ignorance of the law on the part of those 
holding them. It is to save well-meaning 
people from putting themselves in the 
position of criminal offenders that this 
article is written. 


It is not lawful to hold raffles in shops or 
stores or at fairs or athletic meets or any- 
where but at bazaars, and then only at 
bazaars if these are held strictly for a 
charitable or religious object. 


Of course the operation of wheels of 
fortune and other gambling devices cannot 
be carried on at such bazaars. Only raffles 
are allowed and only of articles of small 
yee previously offered for sale and not 
sold. 


Good citizens will do well to make sure 
they understand what is permitted and what 
not before venturing into a raffle of any 
sort. All this is said purely from the view- 
point of what the law is. 

In addition it should be noted that from 
the standpoint of ethics a raffle is a 
gambling act even when it comes within the 
law and will not be practised by those 
who draw the line at gambling. 


THE SCOTCH SABBATH. 


Ramsay MacDonald, the present British 
prime minister, speaking to delegates of 
the Free Church Council in London, held up 
the Scottish Sabbath as typifying the spir- 
itual values in the nation’s life. 


“I am amazed,” he said, “at a great 
many of my old friends saying that the old 
Scottish Sabbath was a burden. 


“I would like to see a state of society 
where every man and woman preferred the 
old Scotch Sabbath to the modern French 
one, because in that state of society you 
would have fine, solid, eternal foundations 
of character and self-command.” 


The essence of Christianity, according to 
Mr. MacDonald, is that it is the value of 
the human quality that alone can save the 
people of the world. “Those of the earth 
can never receive that quality from the 
earth; it can only be received from the In- 
finite.”—The Baptist. 


I am a man of peace; God knows how I 
love peace; but I hope I shall never be such 
a coward as to mistake oppression for 
peace.—K ossuth. 


NOVEMBER, 1924 


“WHEN ALL MEN SPEAK WELL 
OF YOU.”’ 


Is It a New Danger? 


Under the above heading, ‘“‘The Central 
India Torch,” the monthly of our {Central 
India Mission, has the followng:— 


During the month of April a Committee 
appointed by the Evangelistic Commission of 
the Mission Council made a tour of our entire 
field in order to find out the exact evangel- 
istic needs of our work in view of the greatly 
changed conditions which have come to 
prevail. 


Ont thing brought out in verbal reports by 
different members of the committee is that 
from one end of our field to the other, doors 
of opportunity are standing invitingly open, 
and that although in some quarters perse- 
cution of the new convert is still very bitter, 
yet in many places apparently he has few 
disabilities to suffer. 

For this we may be thankful. It represents 
a changed attitude to Christianity which is 
a hopeful sign. 


~ 


* * 


But the changed attitude of many non- 
Christians is not without its dangers. It is 
comparatively easy to face, and deal with, 
open opposition. It is just as easy to be 
lulled into a sense of false security and in- 
difference by the absence of opposition. 


In one of our stations recently a Moham- 
medan hearer at a preaching service pro- 
fessed conversion and asked to be received 
into the Christian church. 


The missionary questioned him, and found 
that at one time he had been an orthodox 
Hindu who had come under Christian influ- 
ences and had had doubts awakened regarding 
his faith, but instead of becoming a Christian 
he had joined the Arva Samaj, an organisation 
which professes to get back to the original 
Vedic type of Hinduism. 


Not finding satisfaction in this he became 
a Mohammedan. and now he wished to be- 
come a Christian. 


He told the missionary that he was one of 
several hundred Mohammedan missionaries 
operating in North India, and he said that the 
instructions they received from their Moulvis 
(teachers) were, not to offer opposition to 
Christians and Christian teaching, but to 
adopt a friendly attitude to both. 


“The reason for this,’ said the Moulvis, 
‘Gs that our opposition to Christianity has 
failed. We must adopt new tactics and see 
if we cannot do by friendliness what we could 
not do by persecution.” 


There is in India at the present time a 
tendency to weaken down Christian teaching, 
and assimilate it to the other faiths which are 
so powerful in this land. Therein lies a great 
danger against which we must be constantly 
on our guard. 

We may appreciate to the full the better 
understanding of Christ and His religion 
which has been seen in recent years (as illus- 
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trated for example in the article ‘“The Present 
Situation in India and Our Opportunity” in 
this number) and we may be glad that some 
at least of the converts of to-day do not have 
to suffer as they did in former days, but we 
have to protect ourselves against the number- 
ing influence of an atmosphere of complacent 
toleration. We must not forget the words of 
our Master, ‘‘Woe to you when all men speak 
well of you! That is just what their fathers 
did to the false prophets.” 


BOOTLEGGERS OF THE PAST. 


A bootlegger is a smuggler under a new 
name. As Augustus framed the first known 
excise law, the first bootleggers were doubt- 
less Roman fishermen, and under cover of 
darkness there was plenty of booze-running 
on the Tiber. 

The smuggler has been operating ever 
since, and to-day revenue cutters patrol 
every water line in Europe. 


When tea and coffee were first introduced 
into Europe, the beer and liquor interests 
objected to these new drinks, and the 
governments backed the objection. 

Charles I. of England issued a proclama- 
tion against the coffee-houses, terming 
them seminaries of sedition. Later, three 
thousand of them were summarily closed 
in London. 


In Germany, Frederick the Great issued 
manifestoes against coffee. He had been 
raised on beer, his ancestors had been 
raised on beer, his victories had been won 
on beer, and he was disgusted that his 
subjects had taken to drinking coffee. 

As his subjects continued to drink coffee 
he turned the traffic into a monopoly. Royal 
coffee-roasting establishments were started 
and the people were forbidden to do any 
roasting on their own. 

The women of Prussia promptly broke the 
law by roasting coffee in their kitchens, and 
he had to appoint a new force of revenue 
men who went about the streets of Berlin 
with their noses in the air hunting for 
the smell of coffee. 

They became known as coffee sniffers and 
were paid by a share of the fines. 


Heavy taxes were put on tea when it 
first invaded Britain and tea bootlegging at 
once became profitable. Smugglers wore 
costumes which enabled them to smuggle 
in as much as thirty pounds of tea on their 
persons. . 

The world has been given a_ grossly 
exaggerated idea of liquor smuggling in 
the United States of America. 

Disregard of the law may be glaring and 
wide open, but the number of people who 
break the law is comparatively small. It 
is getting smaller all the time. The nation 
is adjusting itself to the new condition 
more rapidly than would be possible in 
foreign countries with their centuries of 
smuggling behind them.—A bridged. 
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’ THE FIGHT AGAINST THE BIBLE. 


The trustees of a school district in Fresno 
Co., California, were served with a restraining 
order from the Superior Court, forbidding 
the placing of twelve copies of the Bible in a 
High School Library. 

The order was appealed from and the 
Supreme Court of California has reversed it 
and decided that the Bible is fit to be in the 
libraries of the public schools; that the King 
James Version of the Bible is an important 
and celebrated part of the literature of the 
language, and not to be considered as sec- 
tarian. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


Congregational singing as introduced by 
the Reformation should be diligently cul- 
tivated in our churches. 

Congregational singing may, of course, not 
be artistic; sometimes it may be even more 
or less crude. It is nota question of art, but 
of devotion. 

A heart that is really stirred to devotion 
will want to express itself, and it must be 
permitted and encouraged to do so as best 
it can. ‘“‘Let the people praise thee, O God; 
let _all the people praise thee.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Sabbath 
School hymnal should differ totally in char- 
acter from the church hymnal. Children must 
be taught how to worship as they are supposed 
to worship when grown.—Fx. 


THE MOST DANGEROUS PEOPLE. 


A country’s greatest treasures are her sons 
and daughters, and no sin can be more far- 
reaching than the neglect of childhood. The 
peril of an untrained generation far surpasses 
all other dangers threatening the welfare of 
our land. 

It is high time that we recognize the utter 
insufficiency of a merely secular education, or 
any sort of training which merely involves 
the discipline of the intellect without the 
development of the feelings and the will, the 
strengthening of moral sanctions and the nur- 
ture of spiritual vision. 

The most dangerous people in any country 
to-day are the educated scoundrels.— Reformed 
Church Messenger. 
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MATRIMONY IN KOREA. 


In the old days in Korea the two persons 
most concerned in a matrimonial] venture 
had nothing whatever to do with the selec- 
tion of their life partners, this being attend- 
ed to for them by their respective parents, 
assisted by a “go-between.” 


Some of the young people have become 
restive under this ancient custom of marry- 
ing unseen, and have been attempting more 
open-eyed adventures in choosing life part- 
ners. 


We have two kindergarten teachers at- 
tending our church, both fine girls. 


One day while out visiting the parents of 
their pupils, they came to a house in which 
the mother had died and left the father with 
one or two little children. 


One of the teachers must have made an 
impression on the young widower, for he 
sent a present of fruit and followed it in 
due time with a letter proposing marriage 
to the younger of the two teachers. 


The girl to whom the letter was addressed 
regarded it scornfuly, but the other girl 
did not see it in the same light and suggest- 
ed that she take up the offer, as she was 
getting a little old anyway. She wrote, and, 
as Barkis was willin’, the marriage was con- 
summated. 


It turns out that the nice house did not 
belong to the husband at all. He has lost 


his job, and the poor girl is now supporting 
the family on her meager salary.—_The Mis- 
sionary Voice. 
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One smile for the living is worth a dozen 
tears for the dead. 


It is right to be contented with what we 
have, but never with what we are. 


In this world it is not what we take up, 
but what we give up that makes us rich. 


No one is useless in the world who lightens 
the burden of it for anyone else.—Charles 
Dickens. 


Each time one gets angry, he has given 
the habit of bad temper a firmer hold upon 
his soul. 


Whenever we try to give happiness to 
somebody else, we can’t help keeping some 
of it for ourselves. 


Life is really not worth much to one 
who does not hold some other things as 
worth more than life. 


In two things we should thoroughly 
train ourselves—to be slow in taking offence 
and slower in giving it. 


The business of life is largely made up 
of minute affairs, requiring only judgment 
and diligence.—Beecher. 


It was only a glad “good morning” as 
she passed along the way, but it spread the 
morning’s glory over the livelong day. 


Stand with anybody that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong.—Lincoln. 


Friendship is the dream of boyhood, the 
experiment of youth, the disappointment of 
middle life, and the wistful memory of age. 


A book may be a perpetual companion. 
Friends come and go, but the book may 
beguile all experiences and enchant all 
hours. 


If we must put something off until to- 
morrow, let it be the mean thing or the 
doubtful thing or the useless thing, but 
never the right or noble thing. 


A great part of the happiness of life 
consists not in fighting battles, but in 
avoiding them. A masterly retreat is in 
itself a victory.—H. W. Longfellow. 


I have been a great deal happier since 
I have given up thinking about what is 
easy and pleasant, and being discontented 
because I couldn’t have my own will. 


Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes 
of his greatness: it is because there is an 
Infinite in him, which with all his cunning 
he cannot bury under the finite—Carlyle. 


Always aim at perfection. In most things 
it is unattainable, but they who aim at it 
and persevere will come much nearer to it 
than those who give it up as unattainable. 


Do all the good you can, as often as you 
can, by every means you can, at every 
place or time you can, to all the folks you 
can, and keep this up as long as you can. 


When a man dies they who survive him 
ask what property he has left behind. The 
angel who bends over the dying man asks 
what good deed he has sent before him.— 
The Koran. 


Many people are on the wrong scent in 
pursuit of happiness. They think it con- 
sists in having and getting, and being 
served by others. It consists in giving and 
in serving others. 


If a man does not make new acquain- 
tances as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself left alone. A man should 
keep his friendship in constant repair.— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


Good habits are not made on birthdays 
nor Christian character at the New Year. 
The work shop of character is everyday 
life. The uneventful and commonplace hour 
is where the battle is lost or won. 


A man who believes little one day and 
nothing the next and a little more perhaps 
the third will not do for a guide nor a 
teacher in anything. Yet some such men are 
continually giving advice about religion! 


Happiness does not come by seeking it, 
but it is an accompaniment of a certain 
condition of soul. He who seeks happiness 
as his chief object gets nothing. He who 
seeks to be right, gets that and happiness 
besides. 


A sensible test for pleasures is this: 
Are they as pleasant in retrospect as they 
were in prospect? Have they satisfied? 
Does familiarity with them not cause them 
to pall upon the taste? Spiritual joys will 
stand this test. 


Always seek good company, good whole- 
some reading, healthful occupation of heart 
and mind, and you will be little troubled 
with those unholy thoughts which are so 
dishonouring to God and so degrading to 
those who cherish them. 


“Mighty changes are taking place before 
our eyes, but amid, and in spite of them, 
there may be among the great masses of the 
people a deadlier moral apathy and a con- 
sequent lessening of our communion with 
God. If moral and spiritual intuitions be- 
come dull, the great lamp of the world 
would go out.”—Jowett. 
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GONE FROM ME. STILL WITH ME. 


Gone from me, to come no more, another year of life’s brie. 
span! 

Gone to come no more, its opportunities for making, with 
God’s help, a better man or woman of myself! 


Gone, to come no more, its opportunities, by teaching and 
example, of training my children for God! 


Gone, to come no more, its opportunities, in labor, in 
business, in teaching, of influencing others for good! 


Gone, to come no more, its opportunities of feeding the 
hungry, guiding the erring, helping the weak, cheering the 
lonely and sad! 

Gone, to come no more, its hardships, disappointments and 
trials. The year’s road, however rough and dark, does not have 
to be travelled again. Its ills can come no more! 

* * * 
Still with me, life with all its possibilities! 


Still with me, the opportunity to make my peace with God, 
to gain life’s highest end, to receive as mine a Saviour, in all 
His wonderfulness of forgiveness and love. 


Still with me, the Almighty Saviour, in every time of need, 
ever true to His promise: “Lo, I am with you always.” 


Still with me, to influence for good, my children, and others 
entrusted to my care! 


Still with me, the hungry to feed, the erring to guide, the 
weak to help, the lonely and sad to cheer! . 


Still with me, immortal hope, growing brighter as earth’s 
hopes pass and earth’s ties, one by one, are sundered here, to be 
linked beyond! 

For-all its friends the RECORD’S wish, in crossing the 
“Divide” to a New Year, is a closer following of Christ, in trust 
and service, with the fuller sharing in His peace which nearness 
to Him brings. 
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| LESSON HELPS AND PAPERS AND ALL 
OTHER NEEDED SUPPLIES 
FOR S. S. AND Y.P.S. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPES, 
ALL CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Preshyterian Publications 
Church and Gerrard Streets, TORONTO 


PRESBYTERIAN 
PIONEER MINISTERS 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Gives the story and picture of nearly one 
hundred of them, in a summary of Presby- 
terian History west of the Lakes. From 

its beginning till now 
May be had of 


THE MURRAY PRINTING CO., TORONTO 
or the author 
Rev. Hugh McKellar, D.D., Calgary. 


PAGES 250 PRICE $2.00 


By mail ten cents additional for postage 


FOR SALE 


ONE PATHESCOPE MOVING 
PICTURE MACHINE 

In good working order. Originally 

cost $175.00, will take $50.00 for 

quick sale. Apply President Ladies’ 

Aid Society, Strome, Alta. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


Suitable for Church, seating about 
500, 2 manuals complete with electric 
motors and large oak screen. Price 
$2,000. Perfect condition. To-days 
value approximately $6,000. 


Gladstone 0602W. 


15 HAMMERSMITH AVE., 
TORONTO, ONT. 


According to the decennial census taken in 
1921, the total population of India is given 
at 318,943,000. Of this number 247,003,000 
belong to British India and 71,940,000 to the 
Indian native states. 


——$_—— 


Sl Gin 
College 


TORONTO, Canada. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys, Lower 
School and Upper School. Prepares for Uni- 
versities, Royal Military College and business. 
Calendar sent on application. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D. 
Head Master. 


MeShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHURCH, CHIME and PEAL 


4 E i i Ss Memorials 


a Specialty 
POSITIVE RELIGION. 

The Christian religion is not a negative 
code. It is a positive program. 

It is not a system of restrain ts. 
spiritual dynamic. 

It is not a cloister. It is a call to battle. 

It is not simply a preparation for death. 
It is an ideal of life. 

It is not a warning. It is a challenge. 

It is not an insurance policy. It is life’s 
supreme investment. 

Its motto is not ‘‘Safety First,’’ but “‘Service 
Always.” 

It calls men not to a hermit’s cell, but to a 
holy crusade.—Christian Observer. 


It. is a 


ChePreshyterian Record 


The Official Monthly Record of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 
PRICE YEARLY, PER COPY: 

Six or more to one address, 40 cents; 

Five, 45c. ;f our, 50c.; three, 60c. ; two,75c.;one,$1.00 
Send money order, postal note, or cheque at par 
Do not mail money unregistered. 

Do not send stamps. 

If parcels are not received in good condition, 
orif orders are to be discontinued, 
please send prompt notice. 

In renewing an order give the name and address to 
which it was previously sent. 

All the Records for a church go to one address. 
Names are not put on each copy in a parcel. 
Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 


Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 


ROOM 303, Y.M.C.A. BUILDING, 
MONTREAL. 
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VOL. XLIX 


END OF ANOTHER VOLUME. 


This issue completes the forty-ninth year 
of the Recorp, thirty-three years under the 
present management. 

These thirty-three years, with eleven pre- 
ceding years of the “Maritime Presby- 
terian,’ a similar monthly, by the same 
management, makes forty-four years con- 
tinuous publication of the work of our 
Church, and ‘in all these forty-four years 
there has not been an issue or page that 
has not been personally prepared or edited. 

This privilege, so wide in extent, so long 
in duration, so continuous without interrup- 
tion, is cause for thankfulness, and at the 
same time for regret that it has not been 
better improved. 

But useless are regrets for past short- 
comings. The only thing is to seek forgive- 
ness for them, with purpose and effort to 
use more faithfully whatever of privilege 


and opportunity life may have in store. 
* * * 


Both the ReEcorp and the “Maritime” 
were always self-supporting, and, in addi- 
ion, when printing was less costly, paid 
some thousands of dollars into the Church 
Funds. 

The work and management of the “Mari- 
time,” during its eleven years, was gratuit- 
ous, all the proceeds after cost being devoted 
to Foreign Missions. 

A continuous stream of sunshine, satis- 
faction and joy, forty-four years long, has 
been the pleasant and generous correspond- 
ence which has poured in without a break, 
with a wealth of kindly approval backed up 
by earnest helpfulness in circulation. 

Very pleasant too have been the letters 
from the mission fields, in the earlier years 
from the pioneers and from the older fields; 
in later years from their successors and 


from fields old and new. 
2 Ao * 


Great have been the changes in many 
ways and things in these forty-four years. 
Think them over along all lines. Count 
them up. What changes in opening up the 
world! What changes in Canada! Then 
the West was a “Great Lone Land;” now it 
is netted with railways. 

What changes in building, in machinery, 
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in travel, in the use of electricity with its 
light and power! What changes in assertion 
of the rights and liberties of the people; and 
the overturning and outcasting of despotism. 

What changes in mission work, in the 
spread of the Gospel! Then much of earth’s 
heathenism was untouched. Now there is 
scarcely a land which the missionary has 


not explored. 
ES * * 


But amid all the change and the progress 
forward or backward, the great realties 
remain unchanged. “The things that are 
seen are temporal; the things that are not 
seen are eternal.” 

In all these years the human heart has 
not changed. It has the same hunger for 
peace and rest as in all the ages past, a 
rest that it cannot find until it rests in 
Christ. 

Sin has not changed. It always means 
separation from God, and unrest and ill to 
all who give it place. 

The cure for sin has not changed, the 
only cure, the renewing power of the Holy 
Spirit through the Atoning Death of Christ. 

God has not changed, in His Wisdom, 
Power, Holiness, Justice, Goodness, Truth 
and Love. 

Jesus Christ has not changed. He is “the 
same yesterday to-day and forever;” the | 
same in His Love and Compassion, in His 
Willingness and Power to “save unto the 
uttermost all who come unto God by Him.” 

Christ’s Great Command has not changed. 
It is still binding upon His followers—“Go 
ye into all the world” and tell of His Love 
and the Way of Life. 

The duty of all His followers to obey 
that Great Command has not changed. It 
is as binding to-day as it was upon those 
to whom He gave it before He went away. 

The Truth of God’s Ownership and man’s 
Stewardship of what God has entrusted to 
him has not changed. 

The Truth has not changed—that the 
Spirit of Christ in the hearts of men will 
show itself in Christ-like helpfulness to 
men. 

The Truth has not changed—that failure 
in that stewardship, and in that helpfulness 
reacts on those who fail, shrivels their own 
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souls, and makes them 
happiness here or hereafter. 

The Truth has not changed—that those, 
who, in the Spirit of Christ, are “moved 
with compassion” at earth’s want and suffer- 
ing and sin, and moved as He was to help 
and save, have their reward in growing 
likeness to Him and in deeper richer sharing 
of His peace, a peace which the world 
cannot give nor take away. 


incapable of 


BUILDING WITHOUT GOD. 


Far back in oldest human annals is a 
story which fits every age. It is in the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis. 


“And the whole earth was of one speech 
and of one language. 


“And they said—Go to, let us build us 
a city, and a tower whose top may reach 
into heaven; and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of 
the whole earth. 


“And the Lord came down to see the 
city, and the tower which the children of 
men builded. 


“And the Lord said, ‘Behold, the people is 
one, and they have all one language; and 
this they begin to do, and now nothing 
will be restrained from them which they 
have imagined to do. 


“Go to, let us go down, and there con- 
found their language, that they may not 
understand one another’s speech. 


“So the Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of the whole earth, 
and they left off to build the city.” 


The lesson is one for all the world, for all 
time. No quality of human nature so 


dominant everywhere as self, and the gain- 
ing of possession and power and praise 
and name and influence for “Us.” Self 
knows no ten story limit. “Reaching unto 
Heaven!” 

Men struggle to make gain, “to make us 
a name” and a place, “much goods laid up 
for many years.” The wrong is not the 
gain, but the aim. The gain isa trust. All 
belongs to God, for the use of the men and 
women who live on earth at any given time, 
and to do God’s will and work. 

The holder of that gain is a steward. It 
is a trust committed to him. If he can 
succeed in piling it up for himself, to make 
“Us” a name, then the tower in this old 
story is a type of it all. 

Often have men aimed at founding a 
family and an estate, to hand down their 
name to posterity, “to make us a name,” 
and a few years has seen the estate squan- 
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dered, and the “family” “scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 

The spirit is sometimes seen in the 
Church, in boast of “the largest member- 
ship,” “the most influential,” ‘“‘the finest 
church in town,” or even “the most eloquent 
preacher,” with resultant spiritual decay. 

To one thing may be given full purpose 
and strength. “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart and with all 


thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 


with all thy mind.” There is no restriction 
nor limit. That tower can be builded as 
high as men may choose. Its top will reach 
unto heaven, bearing the builder with it. 
“And thy neighbour as thyself” always 
accompanies. 

The lessons of that old time tower are not 
out of date. 

It is still true that, in every sphere of 
life, self intrudes. “Us” is a motive power. 

It is still true that the Lord comes down | 
to see the city and tower which the children 
of men do build. . 

It is still true that He measures the City, 
the State, the Empire, the Church, not by 
itg size or the height of its tower, but by 
the extent to which He is in it. 

It is still true that all human effort along 
any line in which He is not, will, sooner or 
later, prove a disappointment. 

It is still true that, “Except the Lord do 
build the House, the builders lose their 
pain; except the Lord the city keep, the 
watchman watch in vain.” 

It is still true, “If any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him.” 

It is still true—‘Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, in all thy ways and acknowledge Him, 
and He shall direct thy steps.” 

It is still true that they who “look for a 
city whose Builder and Maker is God,” and © 
who build on earth in that spirit, will do 
more and better building along every right 
line of life, in family, Church or State, and 
their work will never come to nought. 


If Christianity be called a building, Jesus 
Christ is the cornerstone. If Christianity be 
called an arch, Jesus Christ is the keystone. 


-If Christianity be called a science, Jesus Christ 


is the fundamental principle. If Christianity 
be called s system, Jesus Christ is the center 
of that system. To preach Christianity is to 
preach Jesus Christ. 
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THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
To the Editor of the Recorp:— 


Will you please state what is meant by 
the Jubilee Year of our Church? The 
Methodist Church is observing its centenary. 
Has the Presbyterian Church been only 
fifty years in Canada? 

; Inquirer. 


Please study the two following lines:— 
“The Presbyterian Church” in Canada. 
“The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 


There is no difference in the wording 
of those two lines, nor in aught else about 
them except in the placing of one quotation 
point. But there is a very wide difference 
in their meaning. 

“The Presbyterian Church” means the 
world-wide body of Christian people, hold- 
ing a definite System of Doctrine or Reli- 
gious Belief, and of Polity or Church 
Government, which they believe is in accord- 
ance with the Word of God. This Presby- 
terian Church has been in Canada for a 
century and a half, three jubilee periods, 
and more. 

“The Presbyterian Church in Canada,” 
is the name on the door of this Canadian 
Branch, and this name is fifty years old. 

During the century, before that name was 
adopted, “The Presbyterian Church,” work- 
ing in Canada, had other names. It was 
in Sections. There was “The Presbyterian 
Church of Nova Scotia,” “The Presbyterian 
Church of the Lower Provinces,” “The Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada,” “The Canada 
Presbyterian Church,” and there were the 
Branches of the Presbyterian Church, East 
and West, “in connection with the Church 
of Scotland.” 

Through the century and a half it is the 
“same “Presbyterian Church,” the same 
“Mother Church” with different name- 
plates on the door of her Canadian Branch. 

Fifty years ago, all the different sections 
of the Mother Church in Canada came to- 
gether, and put up the sign over their 
place of Worship and Work, “The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada.” 


This is the Jubilee of that name, now on 
the door of the Canadian Branch of the 
“Mother Church.” She is the same Presby- 
terian Church as a century ago, a part 
of the world-wide Presbyterian Church 
but with a different name on her door. This 
explains “The year of Jubilee.” 
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THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 
A Story of D. L. Moody. 


Life and Work, the Record of the Church 
of Scotland, has the following :— 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Moody was speak- 
ing to a crowded meeting of children in the 
Free Church Assembly Hall, Edinburgh. 


In order to get their attention he opened 
with a question:—“What is prayer?” he 
asked; looking for no reply, and thinking 
to give the answer himself. 

To his amazement scores of little hands 
shot up all over the hall. 

Much taken aback, the speaker motioned 
to a lad in the centre of the hall, and the 
answer came, clear, correct and. un- 
hesitating: 

“Prayer is an offering up of our desires 
unto God for things agreeable to His will, 
in the name of Christ, with confession of 
‘our sins, and thankful acknowledgment of 
His mercies.” 

Mr. Moody’s delighted comment was, 
“Thank God, my boy, that you were born 
in Scotland.” 

What multitudes have had reason to 
thank God they were born in a home, in 
Scotland, Canada, or any other land, where 
the Shorter Catechism was taught, with 
its simple statement of great truths. 

“What is the chief end of Man?” 


“Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him forever.” 


“What is God?” 


“God is a Spirit, Infinite, ternal and Un- 
changeable, in His Being, Wisdom Power, 
Holiness, Justice, Gooness and Truth.” 


“What is the Duty which God requires 
of Man?” 


“The Duty which God requires of man 
is obedience to His Revealed Will.” 


“What is Faith in Jesus Christ?” 

“Faith in Jesus Christ is a Saving Grace, 
whereby we receive and rest upon Him 
alone for Salvation, as He is freely offered 
to us in the Gospel.” . 

Who that has learned them in childhood 
can ever get away from their great and 
precious truths? They may seek to get 
away, the truths follow them, and to many 
a one, when home was far away, these 
truths have been a guide and help. 

The mind that is stored in childhood with 
these great truths, and shaped by them, has 
a storehouse to draw upon, when the great 
issues of life come to be faced. 
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AT THE OLD CROSSING. 
By Rev. MurpocH MAcKINNON, 


For The RECORD :— 


“There is a farmer living sixteen miles 
north of here, a good friend of mine and 
devoted to the Church, but he has had a 
hard time of it with crop failures and other 
disappointments, and I question if he can 
do anything to justifying our going so far.” 

Carmichael knew every settler for miles 
around and looked in on them whenever 
he could, but he did not want to waste his 
time or that of the Moderator of the 
General Assembly in a vain quest for sub- 
scriptions. 


The Moderator had been assigned the 
herculean task of raising a million dollars 
as a Century Fund. He, too, wanted to 
save time, but his human heart turned in 
the direction of the farmer, who was at 
once a friend of the minister and of the 
Church. 


“Carmichael, we’ll go; we'll go out and 
see them anyway. The trail is good and 
your ponies are in fine fettle.” 

ae Ae ae 

Dr. Robert Campbell was a big man in 
more senses than one. He was big in 
human sympathy and in his vision of the 
mighty opportunities of the Church in this 
country. These were some of the reasons 
for his appointment to his high office. He 
was a heavy man, and with a smile his 
friends assured him that no one ever filled 
the Moderator’s chair so completely. 


There is no authentic record of the way 
in which he and Carmichael, a man of no 
mean proportions himself, found room in 
one smail buckboard as they drove out to 
the Tates that morning. But somehow the 
sixteen miles were covered in less than two 
hours. 


When the agent of the Century Fund 
arrived at the farm house, Mr. Tate him- 
self was out in the field, but Mrs. Tate was 
at home and engaged with dinner. The 
greeting she gave “our own Carmichael,” 
as she called him, and her welcome to the 
Moderator, was, in itself, sufficient reward 
for the trip. 


D.D. 


me Pee hake 


The modest house had been built a dozen 
years before, when lumber was scarce and 
money: scarcer. The creek in the neigh- 
borhood and the valley that spoke of a once 
proud river flowing by gave variety and a 
touch of beauty to an otherwise forbidding 
scene. 


Twenty-five years ago the Western farm- 
ers had not learned the art of raising 
bountiful harvests on dry farming prin- 
ciples, for the secret of the conservation of 
moisture still lay hidden in Nature’s 
recesses and in Angus McKay’s inner con- 
sciousness. All this and more was evident 
from the appearance of the Tate farm. 
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“He'll be home shortly, and you had 
better rest until he comes. Mr. Carmichael 
will tell you the likenesses while I get the 
dinner ready.” 


The album with its red plush cover and 
the family Bible with its large silver plated 
clasps were both there. John Carmichael 
had never read Tobit or the Maccabees until, 
delayed by a blizzard years before, he read 
them from this book. 


* * * 


When Mr. Tate arrived his welcome was 
no less cordial than that of his wife. “I 
wanted to tell you about the Century Fund 
and the endowments,” began Dr. Campbell. 


“What is it for?” Mr. Tate interjected. 


“Oh, it’s for our Mission work, our Col- 
leges where we train our ministry, for 
our Benevolent Funds, and other worthy 
objects. But it would take too long to tell 


‘you about these important matters just 


now; I’ll explain them to you both after 
dinner.” 


“T don’t know. I’ll have to talk it over 
with mother.” 


They were a great deal to each other, 


those two brave pioneers, who had staked 


their all upon the fertile prairie, and the 
slopes of what Sunday School picnickers of 
a later day came to know as Hungry Hol- 
low. 


“T’ll talk it over with mother,” he said, 
as Dr. Campbell threatened once more to 
expound the mysteries of endowments and 
the possibilities and prospects of the Cen- 
tury Fund. 


* %* * 


The afternoon was precious to the farmer 
on the banks of the Wascana. Every day 
now meant an opportunity of cheating the 
early autumn frost of its spoil. 


But it was not a matter of time with 
William Tate this day. To the kitchen he 


went where mother was busy with the ham 


and eggs. Between sizzles they talked over 
the matter of the “The Century Fund” in 
their own direct and matter-of-fact way. 

“T want to see the paper” he ventured, as 
he returned to the little sitting room where 
the visitors were now engrossed in the 
album and the tin-types. 


“What paper?” 


= 


“The paper with the subscriptions tor the 


missionary funds.” 


“Oh, Mr. Tate, we must leave that im- 
portant question until after dinner. I 
haven’t yet had the opportunity of explain- 
ing fully to you this great movement, how 


it originated in the Assembly, and was | 


taken up with enthusiasm by a growing 
number of the people. I wanted to tell you 
about the great importance of our Home 
Mission work in this new country, and the 
doors that are beginning to open in heathen 
lands. We had better leave it just now.” 
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“Yes, but mother and I have talked this 
thing over and I would like to see the 
paper.” 

“Name “Address” “Amount” 
“William Tate” “Hungry Hollow” “500.00.” 

Rev. John Carmichael, who knew the cir- 
cumstances, could not believe his eyes. Dr. 
Campbell was thunderstruck. The whole 
place, farm, buildings and stock, was not 
worth five hundred dollars. 


eek ak 


Too human not to perceive that there 
was something unusual behind all this 
procedure, the agent of the Century Fund 
spoke out. 

“You must tell me the story of this sub- 
scription. I had no thought of so magni- 
ficent a gift.” 

“Yes, we’ll tell you,” Mr. Tate acquiesced, 
with a slight touch of pathos, mingled with 
an unconscious sense of triumph in what 


they had been able to accomplish, for sub- — 


scriptions from the Tates were worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar. That they 
were able to do it for the Moderator him- 
self, to deal with General Headquarters 
direct made it all the more gratifying. 


“It was like this” he began. “We came 
here eighteen years ago last August, with 
the first C. P. R. passenger train. We took 
up land on the banks of the Wascana Creek. 
The trees and water, what there is of them, 
we liked because it all reminded us of home. 

“We had no neighbors for miles around, 
times were hard and away from our old 
friends we were very lonely at first. But 
when our little daughter came, the year 
after the Rebellion, we were a happy pair. 
She was great company for us both and 
we loved her so.” 


Dr. Campbell involuntarily looked around. 
John Carmichael knew. 


; “When she was six years old, she took 

ill one day, and we sat up with her for a 
few nights. That was eight years ago on 
the 10th of April. 


, * * * 


“Late one night a knock came to the 
door. It was the missionary. He had seen 
the light in the window and came to enquire 
how we were. Finding we had sickness he 
remained all week, helping to nurse our 
little girl. He brought the water home, 
cut the wood and kept the fire going. He 
looked after the barn and helped mother 
about the kitchen. 

“He did not leave us until Sunday morn- 
ing about two o’clock, when he started for 
his seventy-nine mile drive to keep his 
three preaching appointments. 


“At four o’clock on Monday morning he 
was back again, and glad we were to see 
him. He stayed with us all that week until 
she died. There was a little lumber in the 
building out there and he took charge and 
did everything.” 
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Straightening himself with an effort, the 
father looked wistfully out of the window. 
“Do you see that little cross out in the field 
there? She is buried there. He made that 
cross with his own hands. After that he 
came to see us every week. 


“Five hundred dollars! Five thousand if 
we had it, for it was the missionary who 
came to us in our hour of need. But for 
him, mother would have lost her reason, and 
God only knows what would have become 
of me. She was so precious to us and”... 


But he checked himself, for he was in 
danger of getting confused between his 
undying love for his sainted daughter, who 
left them when their sun was at its zenith, 
and his undying gratitude for the young 
missionary who came to them in their hour 
of darkness. He would not delay the agent 
of the Century Fund. 


* * * 


Family worship over, Dr. Campbell and 
the Rev. John Carmichael left the Tate 
home. They left with a new estimate of the 
missionary and his place, with a fresh 
enthusiasm born of throbbing human hearts 
for the great work of the Church; yes, and 
with a deeper appreciation of the depriva- 
tions and tragedies incident to the task of 
building up a new civilization upon the 
virgin soil of the great western plain. 


The modest anemone, purpled-hued, and 
sweetly fragrant, exhausted itself in its 
myriad attempts to relieve the plains from 
the charge of common greyness; a solitary 
coyote, disturber of a summer night, loped 
across the uncultivated fields; the empty 
prairie stretched its generous arms from 
horizon to horizon—a mute gesture under- 
stood by future immigrants from afar; 
warm air and bright sun already promised 
favoring conditions from Him who determ- 
ined that summer and winter, seedtime and 
harvest should not fail. But the outward 
glory of this May day was lost upon the 
travellers, for 


“Their eyes were with their hearts, 
And that was far away.” 


Glory born of inward grace enveloped 
them. A light that never was on sea or 
land illumined them. 

“Five hundred dollars, five thousand if 
we had it.” The words’ reverberated 
through the chambers of grateful hearts as 
they swiftly sped over Wascana Creek, up 
the slopes of Hungry Hollow, on past the 
Old Crossing, on over the winding Indian 
trail, on to their next appointmen with the 
Century Fund, its appeal and its human 
story. 


He who plants a tree does well; he who 
fells and saws it into planks does well: he 
who makes a bench of the planks does well: 
he who, sitting on the bench, teaches a child 
does better than the rest —Dean Farrar. 
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THE FOLLY OF MISSIONS. 
FIVE INSTANCES. 


By “Bruce,” DUNCAN, B.C. 
, 


For The RECORD :— 

1. The first, speaking with reverence, is 
like the opening of the tragedy of the Book 
of Job, a scene in heaven. One there is 
about to leave for earth. 

The angels gather around Him. “Why 
go there? These earth people have their 
own ideas on religion. They have also 
Moses and the prophets. They will not 
listen even to you. Is it not better to leave 
them as they are.” 

With a wondrous tender love-light in His 
Glorious Face, He replies: “Other sheep 
I have which are nct of this fold, them also 
I must bring,” and He passes to His great 
task, the first Foreign Missionary. 


* * * 


2. The second scene is in Jerusalem. 
From all lands around the Mediterranean, 
all their known world, Jews and Gentile 
converts to Judaism have come, for it is 
the great national festival. The Feast of 
Pentecost. 

Some men from Gallilee are there. They 
were followers of the Nazarene, but He has 
left them and gone away. He said before 
leaving, “I have finished the work... 
given me to do,” and He had commanded 
these men, His followers, to tell of the work 
to all men everywhere, “Go ye unto all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature; tell them the good spell, the good 
news, of what I have done for them.” “But 
tarry at Jerusalem until ye be endued with 
power from on high.” 

They have tarried and prayed. And now 
when Jerusalem is filled with strangers 
from many lands, the answer comes. These 
men from Gallilee begin singing, speak- 
ing in strange tongues. The news spreads. 
The crowds gather. And each stranger 
hears in his own tongue some one of the 
Nazarene’s followers tell Redemption’s story. 


“Are not all these which, speak Galli- 
leans,” they cry, “and how hear we them 
speak in our own tongues these wonderful 
works of God?” 

“They’re drunk,” said some, “full of new 
wine.’ A scene of folly! But from that 
scene which some called folly, they went 
forth with their great Commission—“The 
Gospel to every creature.” 

* * * 


3 The third instance is in the market 
place in Rome, in the early Christian cen- 
turies. Slaves are being sold there. Among 
them are some with white skins and blue 
eyes and fair hair, which the Roman armies 
have brought captive from a far off north- 
ern land of savage tribes, called Britain. 


A young monk named Gregory passes by, 
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sees these slaves, asks who they are and 
from what land they have come. 


“They are Angles” he was told, from 
Angle-land. 


“Ah, said he, playing upon the word, 
“they are rather angels. I shall go some 
a to their land to tell them of the love of 

O a 


“Oh no! Go not there. It would be folly. 
These people are barbarians. Some of them 
are cannibals. Besides, they have their 
own religion, Druidism. It is a terrible 
religion, but it suits them. It would be 
folly to interfere. 


Later, that young monk became Pope 
Gregory, but he did not forget the blue- 
eyed, fair-haired “angel” slaves. He sent 
another, his good friend Augustine, who 
was the first to carry the Gospel to Britain. 


* * * 


4, A fourth “folly” scene, or scenes, over 
a century ago. In England is a little 
cobbler’s shop! Carey studies missions while 
he cobbles shoes. At length he decides to 
go to India. What folly! They have their 
religions! He went, the first missionary 
to India, the forerunner of a great host. 


The same was said to Morrison, the first 
missionary to China. “What folly! Do 
you think you can convert China?” No, 
but God can.” And China to-day is being 
leavened with the Gospel. 


And to many another was said: “Let 
them alone. For generations they have 
had their own religion.” But these foolish 
men and women went on their way to their 
great task. And the world is a better world 
because of their “folly.” 


1K * *% 


5. The fifth scene is in our times and is 
world-wide. From College and Training 
Schools, in Britain, America, Canada, and 
from lands lately heathen, India, China, 
Africa, come doctors, teachers, preachers, 
young men and women, filled with the 
love and pity and compassion of Christ, and 
going forth to enlighten the ignorance and 
superstition, heal the sickness and disease, 
carrying the Cross of Christ still farther 
into the regions beyond. 


The old cry is still sometimes heard. How 
foolish to disturb these people! They have 
their own faiths. How foolish to throw 
away your life in such surroundings! But it 
is ever worth while. It is following in 
Christ’s footsteps. It is continuing His work 
of the world’s redemption. 


Character results from conduct. The 
years leave a deposit; the waving forests 
of geological eras long gone are seams of 
coal to-day. We have to live forever with 
the selves which we have made out of the 
infant selves which we might have made 
almost anything.—Alexander McLaren. 


Our Church Calendar 


MEETING OF CHURCH COURTS. 
CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


The General Assembly. 
Toronto, first Wednesday June, 1925. 


Synod of British Columbia, Vancouver, 1st 
Tues., May, 1925. 


Presbytery Meetings. 


Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, Ist Tues., March. 
Brockville, Prescott, 1st Tues., Dec. 
Huron, Clinton, 2nd Tues., Dec. 

Lindsay, Lindsay, Dec. 16, 10.30. 
Lunenburg, Lunenburg, Dec. 

Maitland, Wingham, 2nd Tues., Dec. 3.30 
Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues., Jan. 
Peterboro, Cobourg, Dec. 10, 10 a.m. 
Portage la Prairie, Kamsack, Feb. 

Rock Lake, Killarney, 3rd Tues., Feb. 

. Saugeen, Palmerston, Feb. 3, 10 a.m. 


Calls From 


St. Andrews Church, Vancouver, B.C., to Mr. 
A. E. Kerr, of American Ch., Montreal. 


Taylor Pres. Church, Montreal, to Mr. A. 
B. McTaggart, of Calgary, Alta. 


Colborne & Lakeport, Ont., to Mr. T. Mc- 
Cullough, of Guelph, Ont. 


Amherst Is., Ont.,.to Mr. R. G. Fry, of 
Queens College. 


Morningside Ch., Toronto, to Mr. Edgar 
Foreman, of Hamilton, Ont. 


St. Andrews, Maple & Vaughan, Ont., to 
Mr. C. H. Bowman, of Crowland, Ont. 


THE JESUS NURSE. 
OVERHEARD ON THE CHUHCJU TRAIN. 


“Look at that foreign woman! She gave 
her flowers to the train-man because he 
held the train for her. Who is she?” asked 
Yim. 

“Do you not know who she is?” asked 
Choi. “She is the Jesus nurse who goes 
to Chochiwon every market-day to the 
People-Saving Dispensary. They have such 
a crowd around there all the time you can 
hardly get in the door.” 


“But, what outlandish people they are,” 
said Yim. 


“IT am not so sure about that. You know 
Pak Chong Su, you remember how he used 
to steal, lie, get drunk and beat his wife. 
His children were always crying because 
of hunger. 


“‘When he was about dead last winter, he 
was taken to the People-Saving Hospital. 
After three weeks he came out a new man. 
Now he has a good home. All bow their 


Douglas & Scotch Bush, Ont., to Mr. C. 
Younger Lewis, of Carleton Place, Ont. 


Knox Ch., Bracebridge, Ont., to Mr. C. H. 
Ballard, of Port Morien, N.S. 


Smithville, Ont., to Mr. M. C. Gandier, of 
Port McNicoll, Ont. 


St. Johns, Dalhousie, N.B., to Mr. James 
EK. Forbes, late of Trinidad. 


Inductions Into 

Seymour & Rylstone, Ont., Oct. 9, Mr. D. A. 
McKenzie. 

Killam, Alta., Oct. 24, Mr. T. G. Marshall. 

Cowan Ave. Church, Toronto, Nov. 7, Mr. 
Geo. Rowland. 

Resignations Of 

Knox Church, Hamiota, Man., Mr. 
Lockhart. 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., Mr. A. F. Me- 
Gregor. 


Geo. 


Deaths in the Ministry. 

Rev. W. C. Armstrong, Ph.D., at Guelph, 
on Aug. 23, in his 81st year. « 

Rev. Daniel Johnstone, at London, Ont., on 
Oct. 19. 

Rev. D. W. Morison, D.D., at Beauharnois, 
Que., on Nov. 6, aged 83 years. 

Rev. H. H. MacPherson, at Guelph, Ont., 
on Nov. 15. 


Rev. G. R. Lang, of Vegreville, at Edmonton, 
Alta. 


heads and pray before they eat. Every 
morning you hear them singing, “Jesus 
loves me” at their family prayers. 


“I asked him how it came about and he 
said, ‘Choi, you can have the same blessing 
if you only believe in Jesus. I do not 
know how He does it, but if you believe, 
you do not want to steal and He and drink. 
Come to church with me in the morning.’ 


“T thought the sight would be good, so I 
went. The minister told such interesting 
stories. that I went that night and now 
every time I hear the bell ring I want 
to go. 

“So I have made up my mind to stand up 
when they tell all who wish to believe to 
rise, because I feel there is peace and joy 
in believing.” 

When the train stopped at Chochiwon, the 
Jesus nurse handed each of the men a 
leaflet and as she walked down the platform, 
she whispered, “I thank Thee that thou 
didst consider me worthy of being used 
as a Jesus nurse.”—Hx. 


Our Foreign Missions 


A FLOOD IN FORMOSA. 
By Mr. GEoRGE W. MacKay, M.A. 
(Principal, Tamsui Middle School). 
Tamsui, Formosa, October 1, 1924. 


Dear RECORD :— 


Typhoons and floods have done much 
damage this summer in Formosa. 


A month ago I was invited by Pastor 
Keh, along with several other pastors, to 
spend the week end at his station. His 
church is on the beautiful Tamsui River. 


When I reached there in the morning, 
rain was falling in torrents. All afternoon 
and night it poured. In the afternoon of 
this second day the river was nearing the 
foundations of some of the houses. 


* * * 


Ordinarily the river here is about a hun- 
dred yards wide and fifty feet deep, but 
now it had almost doubled its width, a 
rushing torrent. 


Pastor Siau, the former minister of this 
church; kept warning us: “It is not safe to 
remain. longer here. Fourteen years ago 
half the town was destroyed by flood. If 
the river should further rise our retreat 
would be cut off, for there is a deep canal 
at the back of the town. We would be 
caught between two streams with no es- 
cape.” 

Others advised remaining, and said that 
the town of Sin-tiam had been flooded but 
once in sixty years, and during that flood 
the church was not injured. It is the 
safest place in town. 


But Pastor Siau insisted that we leave 
ere it be too late. The water had already 
reached the doorsteps of the church. Some 
houses were flooded. 


People were hastily removing their 
possessions and live stock. The blinding 
rain with never a let up in twenty hours 
fell in torrents. The river bearing uprooted 
trees, logs and wreckage surged on like an 
angry sea. 

* * * 

We quickly. prepared to leave and spend 
the night elsewhere, insisting that Pastor 
Keh and his family come with us, but he 
said the flood had reached its highest and 
would soon subside. He, his family and his 
nephew, the pastor of our largest con- 
gregation, chose to remain. 

When they would not come we left the 
church, though not thinking there was real 
danger, but when we reached the street, 
to our amazement, it was flooded, with boats 
sailing between the houses. 


We plunged into the stream, and across} 
made our way through a store, across a 


small wooden bridge over the canal and up 
into the Public School on the hilltop, where 
scores had already found shelter. 


Night was coming on, crowds of men and 
women, old and young, with bundles, boxes 
and trunks began to crowd the school hall. 
In an hour over a thousand people gathered 


there. 
* * * 


Then began a night such as I have never 
before experienced. Reports came in of 
houses washed away, of men and women 
drowned, such wailing as to make one’s 
heart sick! 


We met groups of Christians who told 
us that all they had, houses, furniture, 
clothing, etc., were all carried away by the 
rushing torrents. 


I searched the crowd hoping to find 
Pastor Keh and his family, but failed. At 
last I made my way down the hill. The 
rain still fell. The night was dark. After 
wandering about for some time, I met, as 
i oan from the grave, the two Pastors 

eh. 


The younger Keh told us that ten minutes 
after we left they had tried to escape, but 
it was too late. The street was impassable 
and the little bridge over the canal was 
gone. 


He gathered his famiiy upstairs, but the 
water kept rising. They took refuge on 
the roof of the church. In a few minutes 
the steeple fell and they fled to the roof 
of the manse in the rear of the church. 


* * * 


Just then the walls of the church, unable 
to withstand the onrush of the water ten 
or fifteen feet deep, melted away. All the 
houses near were carried away save one. 
When the walls of the manse began to 
weaken, the flood ceased to rise and they 
were saved. 


On the following day Sin-tiam was a 
sorrowful sight. One-half the town was 
gone while the remaining houses were more 
or less wrecked. Even the foundation 
stones of the church were washed away. 
All but one Christian family, whose house 
was built on a hill, are now destitute. 


If you can not get rid of that thing that 
troubles you, do as the oyster does with a 
grain of sand that gets into its shell and 
irritates it; cover it with the elements that 
make a pearl. Or, as you would an ugly 
stone or stump on the ground, cover it with 
ivy or moss, or something which will beau- 
tify it. 

It is not so much circumstances and s sur- 
roundings as the attitude of mind . that 
gives contentment and happiness. pio aes 
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THE “FORD” IN OUR KOREA MISSION. 


By Miss EDNA MCLELLAN. 
Kyung Won, Korea. 
‘I have been a long time in writing to 
thank the friends who so kindly made it 
possible for me to possess a Ford car. I 
have been waiting until I could report an 
itinerating trip in the car. 


Ever since I came from Wonsan last fall 
the car has been tied up with Japanese red 
tape. 

I was informed when I made application 
for a license that I must take the car at 
my own expense to Namam, the county 
town, sixty miles away, so I decided to 
put the car up and wait until spring, and 
it was the 10th of May before I was given 
my examination. 


However, they made it easy for me. They 
countermanded the order to go to Nanam 
and instead sent a man all the way to 
Hoiryung to give me the examination here, 
and all I was required to do was to drive 
around town for awhile with the Japanese 
official beside me. 

* * * 

So the day after the license came we 
started for the country. There were four 
of us in the car. Mr. Robb, the Bible 
woman, Chun Onhai; my helper, Mr. An, 
and myself as chauffeur. We had bag- 
gage piled up on the sides and inside, food- 
boxes, bedding, a case of gasoline, etc. 

Our journey was 150 li (50 miles) to this 
town of Kyung Won, a road I have travel- 
led many times, during the last ten years, 
always taking two days in the ox-cart and 
arriving so wearied with the journey. 

But behold us yesterday! We left home 
at 1.30 p.m., stopped for twenty minutes 
at a Christian village by the way, and 


arrived here at 5.30. 


There were three high mountain passes 
to get over and the road is narrow and 
dangerous in some places as you climb up 
and up, and the valley so far below it made 
one dizzy to look down. 


But we got over without mishap, and 
such a joy it was to spin along so fast 
and in such luxury! and I wished that all 
the people who had helped to provide the 


-ear could see us and know how delighted 


we all were. 


It was Chun Onhai’s first ride in a car,: 


I didn’t know she was afraid, for she never 
said a word, but when we laid down for 
the night in our little room at the leader’s 
house, which is part of the little church 
here, she said her legs were sore, and when 
I inquired as to the cause she said she was 
holding on so tight all the way and she was 
frightened because we went so fast. 

But she said, “I won’t be afraid again, 
for I know you can control the car no 
matter how fast we go.” She is sixty- 
seven years old, but is as keen on the 
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novelty of the wonderful machine as is the 
younger generation. 
* * * . 

June 2nd. We are back home, safe and 
sound. We covered nearly 500 li on the 
trip. 

This journey by ox-cart, if Mr. Robb and 
I had taken it separately would have cost 
us about 50 or 60 yen (yen = 50 cents), 
whereas all the expense we had was a 
case of gasoline, which costs 12.50 yen 
($6.25). 


And such a saving of time. We finished 
up the class at Kyung Won on Wednesday 
at noon and after dinner drove 100 li to 
the town of Ong Song, arriving at 5.30, 
so were there for prayer-meeting that 
evening and ready to start the class the 
next morning. 


The last time I took the journey, I 
remember we left Kyung Won at daybreak, 
were all day long on the road and it was 
9 o’clock at night when we arrived at Ong 
Song. 

* ok x 

The day we were to leave for home a 
request came for us to take the car out 
to a village just 10 li out of the town where 
there was one Christian family. 


“It would bring such glory to the Lord's 
work if you would show them the car out 
in that heathen village” they said. 


So we postponed our trip home until after 
dinner and went out to that village. They 
assured me the road was good, but it 
proved to be only an ox-cart road, and so 
narrow that it took all the nerve the 
chauffeur had to keep in the right track, 
and because so many were clamoring for 
a ride I had to make the trip twice. 


But we got along without mishap, how- 
ever, and I hope brought the anticipated 
glory to the cause. The whole population 
of the village were on'hand for a sight see, 
so we had a good audience to preach to and 
hope for the results that will mean a 
Church there some day. 


On returning to town I was summoned 
to the police station and rebuked gently 
by the Japanese official there for travelling 
on that narrow road, so I had to promise 
not to do so again. 


We start off again day after to-morrow 
for Moosan, another 500 li journey. 


My earnest prayer is that the car by 
enabling us to do twice the amount of work 
will prove of great benefit in preaching 
the gospel and thus reward those who so 
generously contributed toward it.—In “The 
Message.” 


The diamond has many facets and every 
one of them reflects the light. The soul 
has many moods, but when it is turned 
toward God every mood shines with the 
radiance of its divine fellowship. 
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“SICK WITH DIVERS DISEASES.” 
By Rev. J. G. G. BoMpAS, HONAN. 


I have just returned from a wonderful 
trip through the mountains in the north- 
west part of Wu An county. Stewart 
Forbes from Taokou went with me. 

We travelled about a hundred miles, al- 
most entirely on foot, and preached in 
thirteen different places. We saw some 
very fine scenery; climbed the _ highest 
mountain in Honan; and wore out a con- 
siderable amount of shoe leather. 

It was one of the most interesting trips 
I ever made. One phase of it which 
specially impressed me is not often dwelt 
upon in our letters home. 

I have sometimes wondered in going about 
the villages of Honan that we see so few 
sick or deformed. Is it because their 
friends keep them inside, away from our 
sight? Perhaps they usually do. But on 
this trip I seemed to be everywhere running 
across the sick and blind and maimed. 

7 * * 


We had just arrived at the first village, 
and were getting our things arranged in 
the room where they were putting us up, 
when a young man wobbled into the room 
on very shaky knees. He sat for a while on 
the edge of the brick bed and asked us if 
we could cure his disease. 

We said we were not doctors, but he 
evidently thought it worth while to ask 
again, so he kneeled down on the mud floor 
in front of us and repeated his request. 

Of course we could do nothing for him, 
but he stayed there for a long time, till 
one of the evangelists came and persuaded 
him to go home. 

His trouble was probably tubercular, and 
even if he could have gone to the hospital, 
it is doubtful if anything could have been 
done for him. 

After lunch we preached in the tent. One 
of the Chinese evangelists has a black beard, 
and this struck one of the little boys as 
very funny. 

I saw the little chap dig his elbow into 
his neighbor’s side and then stroke his chin 
as if he himself had a long beard. Remark- 
able to relate, the hand with which he was 
stroking his imaginary beard had two 
thumbs! 

Again in the evening, I noticed another 
little boy mimicking one of the preachers 
who pointed up whenever he spoke of God 
or Heaven; and the boy who was doing 
the mimicking this time was a deafmute 
with only one eye! 

That night after the meeting when we 
went to our room, the head of the house 
came and told us that two of the family, 
an old woman and a young boy, had malaria, 
and he implored us for medicine. 

It happened that we had brought some 
quinine with us, so we gave them enough 
for four or five doses each. 
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In the night I was awakened by the 
most pitiable moaning and crying. The 
voice sounded like the young boy. I was 
not properly awake, and the thought struck 
me that maybe it was not malaria, perhaps 
it was typhoid, and the quinine might make 
it all the worse. 

But in the morning we learned that this 
sufferer was a young: woman, whose fever | 
always came on at night, so we left another 
bunch of tablets for her. We did not come 
back by that village, so we have not heard 
how our malaria patients got on. 

We left the tent at that village, and at . 
the next village north we preached on the 
street. While the others were preaching I 
noticed a poor little blind boy, sitting on 
the ground not far from me. He seemed 
about three or four years old. 

His thin little body, half covered with 
rags, looked as if it had never been washed. 
There he sat in the dirt, crying, one of 
the most pitiful pictures I ever saw. 

He seemed too weak to cry continuously; 
but once in a while in the midst of his 
weeping he would lift up his face and turn 
his poor sightless eyes up to heaven and 
utter a little cry of lonely anguish! If 
China were a Christian country, could such 
a sight be seen on the village street? 

ok * *k 


The. next day we stopped at a large 
market town for lunch. The inn-keeper 
gave us the only room, after moving out 
four men who were gambling, and we pro- 
ceeded to prepare our meal. 

There was no door on the room, so we 
did not enjoy much privacy. A number of 
men and boys crowded in to look at us. 

All of a sudden, in the middle of this 
crowd, a young man threw a “ram’s horn” 
fit! I won’t try to describe the scene; it is 
unpleasant enough just to think of it. 

When his convulsions were over, he lay 
there as if dead. The crowd cleared out. 
We were trying to get our meal ready, and 
this lad was lying there on the mud floor 
looking like a corpse except that now he 
was beginning to breathe slowly. Then 
his father came and took him away. 

A little farther on we climbed over a 
mountain range so high and steep that our 
pack animals had to go around another way. 


As we were getting down on the other 
side we came to a little village. In front 
of the first house was a young man lying on 
a bed. They told us that he could not 
straighten his knees, could not even turn 
over in bed. He had been like that for 
three years, and had never in that time 
been washed! They never wash the sick. 


I think this will be enough to show the 
need of Christian doctors in China. And 
these were only a few cases which we 
happened to see. One can only imagine 
what sights of sickness and misery are hid- 
den from our eyes inside the houses. Help 
us to let in the healing Light! 
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A TYPHOON IN FORMOSA. 


By Mr. KENNETH W. DOWIE. 


Tamsui, Formosa, 
September 16, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Armstrong :— 

On the 12th inst. I called you as fol- 
lows:—“YFAIDAVMUD OXOXFUSELS,” 
which, decoded, means “A typhoon has 
caused great damage here. Mission asks 
the appropriation of $1,850 for repairs on 
buildings; imperatively necessary on account 
of damage. All missionaries are safe.” 


On Friday, 6th September, a falling 


barometer told us of a coming typhoon, » 


but accounts in the newspapers that the 
centre was up in the Loochoo Islands, and 
that it would be of small intensity, re- 
assured us. 

Unfortunately the storm took an_ un- 
expected twist in its direction, and on 
Saturday the centre passed through Keelung 
and Tamsui. 


No records of wind velocity are kept at 
Tamsui, but from the fact that the damage 
was not so great at Taihoku, and knowing 
that the velocity of the wind there was 
eighty-six miles per hour, we think it must 
have been about one hundred miles here. 


People say that they never remember 
such damage done to Tamsui roofs by a 
typhoon. and we on this little elevation 
above the river were exposed to the full 
force of the wind. 

Of course the rainfall was heavy. By 
noon every roof in the compound was 
leaking badly and people running about 
with buckets and mops. 

Large sections of roof tiles were torn 
off the boys’ gymnasium, where eighty boys 
were staying, and it was soon untenantable. 


The main Girls’ School building, the 
church and the houses of two of our 
Japanese teachers suffered similarly, while 
all the mission buildings had their roofs 
broken in places. 

Providentially, we had just taken all the 
boys out of the end bungalow in order to 
prepare it for the occupancy of the Mac- 
Millans. 

Two men had been resting in a room in 
the rear of this building, but being alarmed 
at a noise in the roof, decided to move 
elsewhere, and shortly afterwards a chim- 
ney crashed through the roof, carrying 
ceiling, bed and floor through to the earth 
below. 

Later, another chimney fell through and 
wrecked another room, and one in the 
MacKay house snapped in half, but for- 
‘tunately rested on the tiles. Mr. Marshall 
was in this house at the time, but the Mac- 
Kay family were up in the Hill cottage. 

- You can imagine our consternation when 
on the following Monday we went over 
the damage with a mason and found 
that not including carpenter work it would 
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take forty men for a month to make repairs 
in Tamsui only! 


After a visit to Taihoku which suffered 
less, although the college roof lost a large 
section, we have estimated the cost to men’s 
work only at 4,400 yen, which at the present 
rate of exchange will be about $1,850. 


The ladies feel that they will be able 
to make necessary repairs out of the main- 
tenance fund. Damage to the new Girls’ 
School Gymnsium, which is extensive, can 
be taken care of by a surplus in that build- 
ing fund. 

The boys’ bedrooms were soaked, and 
feeling that to keep them here would be a 
serious risk to health, it was decided to send 
them home for two weeks to give us time 
to make the most immediate repairs. 


Tamsui was a sight. All telephone and 
telegraph wires were broken, no trains 
could run on account of washouts, so that 
a communication with Taihoku was cut 
off. 


Driven to shore by the fierce wind, junks 
and little boats piled up on the shore, 
smashed into one another and six or seven 
sank, their cargoes floating around. One 
child was killed by a falling house. 

The British Consulate roof was badly 
wrecked. It seems that Tamsui suffered 
worse than any other plac ein Formosa; the 
cottages on the hill were damaged, but not 
very extensively, and we have not heard of 
any very extensive damage to churches. 


TAKE HEED TO THY SPIRIT. 


_ “Do you happen to know Mr. Blank, of—? 
I believe he belongs to your mission” asked 
the first officer on an ocean steamer. 


COR Arete dy 


“Well, a more rude, bad-tempered, un- 
civil individual I never met. He came on 
this boat, and his manner was rude and 
unreasonable in the extreme, until I finally 
said to him: ‘Do you call yourself a mis- 
sionary?’? ‘Why, yes, I’m a missionary,’ ‘I 
never should have supposed it,’ said I. 

“Now this chief officere was not a godless 
man, critical of missionaries. He was a 
fine Christian gentleman, a man of prayer, 
who was deeply interested in religious 
things, and one who prayed for missions 
and helped to support them. 


“He told of another case of a man who 
had the title of ‘Rev.’ and was booked as 
a missionary. His conduct on board ship 
did not tally with that kind of label, and 
the chief officer asked him: ‘Are you a 
clergyman?’ 

“Well, no, I’m not a clergyman, but D’ve 
come out to teach in a mission industrial 
school, and I was booked this way in order 
to get the reduction in fare allowed to mis- 
sionaries.” It was a costly saving to the 
cause of missions !—Sel. 


Young People’s Societies 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
AND RACIAL RELATIONS. 
By Mr. J. R. Harris. 
For The Recorp:— 


The dealings of the white man with the 
continent of Afriea form a moving picture 
of the most varied and violent contrasts. 
It is to be feared that the total effect, 
could one take it in as a whole, would be 
dark and ominous. 

Against this as a background, the work 
of David Livingstone stands out as a point 
of light and radiance, a reflection of his 
Master, the Light of the World. 


The white man who has, during the last 
few centuries, undertaken to “farm the 
world” has, within the last century, parti- 
tioned Africa in the most brazen fashion. 


His dealings with the negro have not 
always been cruel but no one could claim 
that any European nation, even Great 
Britain, has thought primarily of the good 
of the black man in its dealings with him. 

*k 2 ok 

It is strange how late it was before the 
white man turned his attention to Africa. 
North Africa had been a part of the Medi- 
terranean world from very early times, but 
south of the Sahara was unknown. 


Even after those astonishing adventures 
of Christopher Columbus and Vacco da 
Gama, by which the boundaries of the white 
man’s world were so enormously enlarged, 
for a long, long time Africa was little 
more than a coast line. 


Her gold, her ivory and her slaves had 
a tremendous lure for the trader, but no 
white man ventured beyond the outermost 
fringe of that Dark Continent. 


It was not until the nineteenth century 
that that tremendous movement began 
which opened up Africa, made its geogra- 
phical and economic secrets known, and 
culminated in the partition of practically 
the whole continent among the white 
“Powers.” 

x Ok x 

Early among those who penetrated into 
the hitherto unknown jungles was David 
Livingstone. Going out only as a mis- 
sionary, he became filled with that same 
adventurous and yet statesmanlike spirit 
that led to the journeys of Paul. 


Criticized at first by Christians at home 
for paying more attention to travel and 
discovery than to his proper mission, he 
so proved the value of his methods that he 
is to-day regarded as one of the un- 
canonized saints of the modern Christian 
Church. 

Then as now there were the two con- 
flicting views of color and race, the one that 


the colored races are essentially and _ in- 
evitably inferior, and so are fit subjects for 
exploitation by the whites; the other, the 
Christian view, that God hath made of 
one blood all nations of the earth. 


Early in his “Missionary Travels,” 
published in 1857, Livingstone records what 
he had found as to the attitude of the Boers 
and English who had gone north from 
Cape Colony far into the interior. 


Their great objection to English law was 
that it made “no distinction between black 
men and white.” They were determined 
to form a republic in which they might 
pursue a “proper treatment of the blacks,” 
and that meant, in plain words, slavery. 

ok * * 


The following words of Livingstone seem 
prophetic of the day in which we live, 
when so many are seeking to understand 
the social implications of the whole Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


“In addition to other adverse influences, 
the general uncertainty, though not abso- 
lutely want of food, and the necessity of 
frequent absence for the purpose of 
either hunting game or collecting roots and 
fruits, proved a serious barrier to the 
progress of the people in knowledge. 


“Our own education in England is 
carried on at the comfortable breakfast 
and dinner table and by the cosy fire, as 
well as in the church and school. 

“Ragged schools would have been a fail- 
ure had not the teachers wisely provided 
food for the body as well as food for the 
mind. 


“Sending the Gospel to the heathen must, 
if this view be correct, include much more 
than is implied in the usual picture of a 
missionary, namely, a man going about with 
a Bible under his arm. 


“The promotion of commerce ought to be 
specially attended to, as this, more speed- 
ily than anything else, demolishes that 
sense of isolation which heathenism en- 
genders, and makes the tribes feel them- 
selves mutually dependent on and mutually 
beneficial to, each other. 


“Those laws which still prevent free com- 
mercial intercourse among the civilized 
nations seem to be nothing else but the 
remains of our own heathenism. 


“My observations on this subject make 
me extremely desirous to promote the pre- 
paration of the raw materials of European 
manufactures in Africa, for by that means 
we may not only put a stop to the slave 
trade, but introduce the negro family into 
the body corporate of nations, no one mem- 
ber of which can suffer without the others 
suffering with it. 
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“Success in this, in both Eastern and 
Western Africa, would lead, in the course 
of time, to a much larger diffusion of 
the blessings of civilization than efforts 
exclusively spiritual and educational con- 
fined to any one small tribe. | 


“These, however, it would of course be 
extremely desirable to carry on at the 
same time at large central and healthy 
stations, for neither civilization nor Chris- 
tianity can be promoted alone. In fact, 
they are inseparable.” 

* * * 


To-day the world, torn by conflicts of 
race, of color, of class, and seeking for a 
way out, has in David Livingstone one of 
its real prophets. By his actions, his voice, 
his pen, he sought to heal the great sores 
of Africa and the world. In him, Jesus, 
the Light of the World—not of any one 
race or nation—had one of His greatest 
ambassadors. 


TOBACCO. 


Read over, think over, the following from 
a U.S.A. Presbyterian paper :— 

“Insurance experts assure us that the loss 
by fire from the use of tobacco is $40,000,- 
000 a year (nearly a million dollars a 
week). 

“A recent writer says that the worst 
thing about tobacco is that it makes a slave 
of the user. He says it is a hard habit to 
acquire, but a still harder one to get rid of. 

“Tobacco is said by government reports to 
cost its users in this country, $1,600,000,000 
(sixteen hundred millions of dollars) a 
year, but this is not all of its cost by any 
means. 

“Tt is said that some of the large cigarette 
companies are giving away great quantities 
of cigarettes in China, so that the Chinese 
may acquire the habit and become regular 
cigarette smokers.” 

“Most users of tobacco say they can stop 
when they choose and many say they wish 
they had never learned to use it, but the 
fact is that very few ever give it up after 
they acquire the habit of using it. 

“Scientists tell us that many lives are 
greatly shortened by the use of tobacco, 
and that the efficiency of almost every user 
of tobacco is more or less diminished. It is 
impossible to estimate the monetary losses 
in these respects. 

“A few years ago a fire started in 
Berkley, California, by a cigarette destroyed 
$10,000,000 worth of property and rendered 
2,400 people homeless. Another cigarette 
in New York started a fire in a garment 
factory which burned to death 145 women 
and girls. 


STORY OF “JUST AS I AM.” 
Charlotte Elliot came to Caesar Milan and 
asked how she could become a Christian. 
The old man replied, “My dear, it is very 
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simple. You have but simply to come to 


Jesus.” 

And she said to him, “But I am a very 
great sinner, will he take me just as Iam?” 

“Yes, he will take you just as you are, 
and no other way.” 

And then she said, “If he will take me 
just as I am, then I will come.” 

And she went home to her room, and sat 
down at her desk and wrote the beautiful 
words of the hymn: 

“Just as I am, without one plea, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 

This is the way that Charlotte Elliot came 
to Christ, and thousands of others since, 
in the words of her hymn.—J. W. Chapman. 


THE DIVINE CHRIST. 


By GeneraL Lew WALLACE. 


When I began to write Ben Hur, in 1876, I 
had reached an age in life when men usually 
begin to reflect on the good they may have 
done in the world up to that time. 


Never having read the Bible, I knew little 
of matters of a religious nature; although | 
was not.in every respect an infidel, I was 
persistently and notoriously indifferent. 


I resolved to begin the study of the good 
Book in earnest. I know I was conscientious 
in my search for the truth. I weighed, I 
analyzed, I counted, I compared. 


The evolution from conjecture into know- 
ledge, through opinion and belief, was gradual 
but irrestible, and at length I stood firmly on 
the solid rock. 


I am sure the preparation and completion 
of Ben Hur, if it has done nothing more, has 
convinced its author of the divinity of the 
lowly Nazarene, who walked and talked with 


s 


BE TRUE 


It is not always easy. But it is always 
worth while. In times of crisis the demand 
is not for men of genius nor men of world- 
wide fame, but for those who are true. 

It is not necessary that we should succeed 
as the world counts success, but if life be 
worth the living it is absolutely essential 
that in all things we should—Be True. 

Be true to your ideals. Set them high. 
Let them lift you in spite of life’s under- 
currents. Keep your eyes up, your vision 
clear, your faith steady. 

Be true to your convictions. Only test 
them well. See if they will hold when the 
strain is heavy, the sky starless, your 
friends few. If they hold, follow them. 

There is only One who makes the true 
life possible? He uses old memories, high 
ideals, and earnest convictions to make men 
strong and good. His name is Jesus. He 
is within calling distance, nearer than you 
have realized. Let him help you to—Be 
True. 
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CHINESE CHILDREN. 


The first Chinese children I saw in China 
were living in a junk—a big fishing boat. 

One, a little girl in blue trousers and coat, 
with green ear-rings and a long, black pig- 
tail, was busy chopping up onions on the 
floor of the boat for dinner; the other a 
baby boy, with a twist of wire, and some 
fur round his neck to keep away evil 
spirits (for they were heathen children) 
was playing beside her. 


When he looked up and saw me watching 
from the side of another boat, he screamed 
with fright, and ran and hid himself in his 
mother’s arms, lest the “foreign barbarian” 
should hurt him. 

While we were in Amoy, China, we saw 
something very different. One Sunday one 
of our missionaries said that we might pay 
a visit to her Sunday school. 


At about two o’clock, when we were ready 
to start, I heard a great commotion at the 
front door, and, running to see what it was, 
found a band of dear little Chinese children, 
from about three to eight years old, wait- 
ing on the doorstep. 

As soon as the missionary appeared they 
crowded up to her, pressing close to seize 
hold of her hands and dress, and then, 
when they saw that they couldn’t all take 
hold of her, they came to us, though they 
had never seen us before, and took hold 
of our hands, to take us to Sunday school. 


Although we couldn’t understand a word 
they said, and, of course, they didn’t know 
English, yet we knew that they loved us, 
and ‘were glad to see us. 


Away we all went to Sunday school, 
where there were more than two hundred 
children, and after they had marched round, 
singing a hymn, the missionary told them, 
in Chinese, of course, about God making all 
the animals in the world, so they must be 
kind to animals. 

They listened so hard and copied the 
noises of the different animals she mention- 
ed, and then they stuck little cut-out 
pictures of animals into scrap books, so 
that they should really understand, and 
think about it all. 

Sometimes the children’s mothers or 
grandmothers come with them to Sunday 
school, even if they are heathen, for the 
Chinese are all very fond of children, and 
are glad to have them taught and helped, 
so they learn the same lessons as_ the 
children, and often they become Christians, 
too.—The Rising Tide. 


If you would be pungent, be brief; for 
it is with words as with sunbeams—the 
more they are condensed the deeper they 
burn.—Southey. 


_ ONLY A GRASS SCHOOLHOUSE. 


It was only a grass schoolhouse in Sangli, 
India, costing about three dollars complete! 
A child at home would scorn to enter such 
a building, unless it happened to be his 
playhouse. 


Yet when I arrived in the village this 
morning, the men were standing near the 
grass hut looking very sorrowful indeed. 


The evening before the teacher had told 
one of the boys to climb on to the roof to 
straighten the straw matting that served 
as a roof to keep out the tropical sun. 

He stepped on the old rotten bamboo 

pita ete and the roof came down with 
im. 
-Late last night the people took up a 
collection to buy a new crossbeam and be- 
fore daylight two of the men had started 
off to Sangli, eight miles distant, to make 
the purchase and carry it home on their 
shoulders. 

And so the little children had a vacation? 
Not a bit of it! One family had moved 
out of its house and had given it for the 
use of a school until the old schoolhouse 
could be repaired. 

And so it was in this house, not more 
than ten feet square, that I found the 
twenty-eight little children gathered study- 
ing their lessons.—Sel. 


A NEW JAPANESE IDOL. 


It is reported that the Japanese are 
about to build a strange kind of idol. 

When the fire followed the great earth- 
quake last year, 32,000 people were burned 
to death in an open space to which they 
had fled for safety. Later their bodies 
were burned. 

It is now proposed to take the ashes from 
this burning and mix them with concrete 
out of which a gigantic idol of Buddha will 
be made. The idol itself will be fifty-five feet 
high, and, when placed upon its pedestal, 
it will be ninety-five feet high. 

At intervals during the day and the night 
priests will offer prayers for the repose 
of the souls of those whose ashes have been 
incorporated into the statue and the people 
will worship the idol. 

It seems strange that so intelligent a 
people can worship such an object. It shows 
that true religion does not come from mere 
intelligence. 

It also shows how sadly the Japanese need 
the gospel. When they are once Chris- 
tianized, there is no telling how much they 
will do in spreading the gospel in the 
East.—Sel. 
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“THE MAN THAT DIED FOR ME.” 


Story of a California Miner. 
By Mrs. J. K. BARNEY. 


Life was rough in the mining country. 
I heard of a man over the hills who was 
dying of consumption. ‘He is so vile,” they 
said, “no one can stand it to stay with him, 
so the boys place food by him and leave 
him for twenty-four hours. The pity of it 
all haunted me as I went about my work. 


At last one day I went over the hills to 
the little adobe cabin of one room. The 
door stood open, and in one corner on some 
straw and blankets I found the dying man. 


Sin had left awful marks on his face, and 
if I had not heard that he could not move, 
I should have retreated hastily. 


As my shadow fell over the floor he looked 
up and greeted me with a dreadful oath. 


“Don’t speak so, my friend.” 


“I ain’t your friend,” he said. “I never 
had any friends, and I don’t want any.” 


ieenanded, him .the fruit I had 
brought, and stepping back to the door- 
way I asked him if he remembered his 
mother, but he cursed her. I asked him if 
he ever had a wife, and he cursed her. 


I spoke of God and he cursed Him. I 
tried to speak of Jesus and His death for 
us, but he stopped me with his oaths, and 
said, “That’s all a lie. Nobody ever died 
for others.” 

* * * 


I went every day for two weeks, and 
then said, “I’m not going any more.” 

That night when I was putting my little 
boys to bed, I did not pray for the miner, 
as I had been accustomed to do. My little 
Charlie noticed it and said, “Mamma, you 
did not pray for the bad man.” 


“No,” I answered with a sigh. 
“Have you given him up, mamma?” 
“Yes, I guess so.” 


“Has God given him up, mamma? Ought 
you to give him up, mamma, before God 
does?” 


That night I could not sleep. The man 
dying, and so vile, with no one to care! 


I got up and went away by myself to 
pray, but was overpowered by the sense of 
how defective had been my prayers. I had 
not fully cared, beyond a half-hearted senti- 
ment. I cried, “O Christ, give me a little 
glimpse of the worth of a human soul!” 


I prayed until Calvary became a reality 
to me. I cannot describe those hours. They 
came and went unheeded, but I learned that 
night what I had never known before, 
what it is to travail for a human soul. I 
saw my Lord that night as I had never 
seen Him before. . 

Next morning, the moment my little boys 
went to school I left my work, and hurried 
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over the hills, not to see “that vile wretch,” 
but to win a» soul.. A. human’ soul 
was in the balance and I wanted to get 
there quickly. 


As I passed on, a neighbor came out of 
her cabin and said, “I’ll go over the hills 
with you.” 


I did not want her, but it was another 
lesson for me. God could plan better than 
I could. She had a little girl with her, and 
as we reached the cabin she said, “TI’ll wait 
out here; and you'll hurry, won’t you?” 


I do not know what I expected, but the 
man greeted me with an awful oath. It 
did not hurt me as it did before, for I was 
behind Christ, and I stayed there. I could 
bear what struck Him first. 


While I was changing the basin of water 
and towel for him, things which I had 
done every day, and which he had used 
but never thanked me for, the clear laugh 
of the girl rang out upon the air like a 
bird’s note. 


“What’s that?” said the man eagerly. 


“It’s a little girl outside who is waiting 
for me.” 


“Would you mind letting her in?” he 
said in a different tone from any I had 
heard before. 


Stepping to the door, I beckoned to her, 
and then taking her by the hand said, 
“Come in and see the sick man, Mamie?” 


She stood with her face framed in golden 
curls, her eyes tender and pitiful, and in 
her hand the flowers she had picked from 
the purple sage brush. Bending towards 
him she said, “I’m sorry for ’ou, sick man. 
Will ’ou have a posey?” 


He laid his great bony hand beyond the 
flowers on the plump hand of the child, and 
tears came to his eyes, as he said, “I had a 
little girl once and she died. Her name was 
Mamie. She cared for me. Nobody else 
did. Guess I’d been different if she’d lived. 
I’ve hated everybody since she died.” 


* *% %* 


I knew then I had the key to the man’s 
heart, and the thought came quicktly, born 
of that midnight prayer, “When I spoke 
of your mother and your wife you cursed 
them, and I know now that they were not 
good women or you could not have done it.” 


“Good women! Oh, you don’t know 
nothin’ ’bout that kind of women. You can’t 
think what they was.” 


“Well, if your little girl had lived and 
grown up with them, wouldn’t she have been 
just like them? You would not have liked 
to have her live for that, would you?” 

He had not thought of this, and his great 
eyes looked off for a full minute. As they 
came back to mine he cried, “Oh, no! no! 
I’d killed her first, I’m glad she died.” 


Reaching out and taking the poor hand 
I said, “The dear Lord didn’t want her to 
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be like them. He loved her better than you 
did. So He took her away to be with Him- 
self. He is keeping her for you. She is 
waiting for you. Don’t you want to see 
her again?” 

“Oh, I’d be willing to be burned alive a 
thousand times if I could just see my little 
gal once more, my little Mamie.” 

Oh, what a blessed story I had to tell 
that hour, and I had been so close to Calvary 
that night that I could tell it in earnest! 


The poor face grew ashy pale as I talked, 
and the man threw up his arms, as though 
his agony was mastering him. 

“Pray now! pray quick! Tell Him I want 
my little gal again. Tell Him anything you 
want to.” 

* * * 


I took the hands of the child and placed 
them on the trembling hand of the man. 
Then dropping on my knees, with the child 
in front of me, I bade her pray for the man 
who lost his little Mamie and wanted to see 
her again. As nearly as I remember, this 
was Mamie’s prayer :— 

“Dear Jesus, this man is sick. He lost 
his ’ittle girl and he feels bad about it. I’s 
so sorry for him and he’s sorry too. Won’t 
you help him, and show him where to find 
his ’ittle girl? Do, please. Amen.” 

Heaven seemed to open before us. There 
stood One with the prints of the nails in 
His hands and the wounds in His side. 

Mamie slipped away soon, but the man 
kept saying, “Tell Him more about it, tell 
Him everything—but oh! you don’t know.” 

Then he poured out such a torrent of 
confession that I could not have borne it but 
for the One that was close to us that hour, 
reaching out after that lost soul. 


* * * 


It was the third day when the poor, tired 
soul, turned from everything to Him, the 
Mighty to save, “The Man that died for 
me.” 

He lived on for weeks, as if God would 
show how real was the change. I had been 
telling him one day about meeting, and he 
said, “I’d like to go to meetin’ once; I never 
went to one of them things.” 


So we planned a meeting, and the boys 
came from the mills and the mines and 
filled the room. 

‘Now, boys,” said he, “get down on your 
knees while she tells about that Man that 
died for me.” 


I had been brought up to believe that a 
woman shouldn’t speak in meeting, but I 
found myself talking, and tried to tell the 
simple story of the cross. 

After a while he said:—“Oh boys, you 
don’t half believe it, or you’d ery; you 
couldn’t help it. O boys, can’t you love 
Him?” 
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Some days after I saw that the end 
was near, and as I left him I said, “What 
shall I say to-night, Jack?” 


“Just ‘Good-night,’” he said, “and when 
we meet again I’ll say ‘Good-mornin’ up 
there.” 

The next morning I looked on the face 
of the dead, which seemed to have come 
back nearer to the “image of God.” 


“I wish you could have seen him when 
he went,” they said. ‘He brightened up, 
*bout midnight, an’ smiling, said, ‘I’m going, 
boys. Tell her I’m going to see Mamie. 
Tell her I’m going to see the Man that died 
for me,” and he was gone. 


Kneeling there, with my hands over those 
poor cold ones that had been stained by 
human blood, I asked to come to understand 
more and more the worth of a human soul 
and to be drawn into deeper sympathy with 
Christ’s yearning compassion: “Not willing 
that any should perish.”—Sel. 


PLAYING WHEELBARROW. 


A wheelbarrow is all right in its way, 
but I wouldn’t be a wheelbarrow because 
it has to be pushed along. It always waits 
for a master. 


The boy or girl who waits to be pushed 
like an old wheelbarrow will never ac- 
complish much. A duty is to be performed, 
and it needs to be done now, but Wheel- 
barrow sits down and waits for some one 
to push him to it. 

A wheelbarrow never starts anything. If 
it could speak it would probably say with 
face and they murmur “TI can’t!” 

Have you ever seen a boy or girl like 
that? No power to do big things. Hold- 
ing back. while an ugly frown covers the 
face and they murmur :—“T can’t!” 

Important thing's to do, a great opportun- 
ity for service, but they are playing wheel- 
barrow.—Ex. 


TRY TO MAKE GOOD YOUR PART. 


A prominent business man tells of a 
newsboy whom he met each morning on 
the ferry boat as he went to his office and 
in the evening as he returned home, who 
showed him a decided preference over other 
passengers. 

One evening he asked the boy why he 
gave him such special attention. 

The boy hung his head for a moment as 
if abashed because the man had peeped 
into his very soul, then he answered :— 

“One day, Sir, you called me your son 
and ever since I’ve been tryin’ to make good 
my part.” 

God says “My Son.” We say “Our 
Father.” Do we all and always “try to 
make good our part.” 
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A STRANGE PASSENGER. 
By A MISSIONARY IN SIAM. 


It was a beautiful moonlight night, I 
was passing through a small hamlet on my 
way to Nakawn when an old man standing 
by the roadside hailed me. 

“Would I take a priest and himself to a 
temple in Nakawn; and as the priest was 
heavy would I kindly back the car to 
where he was? 

Then it dawned on me that it was not 
a living priest, but an image of the Buddha 


that he wanted me to haul. “Yes,” he 
replied, “A beautiful silver one.” 
I looked at his upturned face. Was he 


trying to atone for his sin, to quiet the 
tumult of his heart by caring for an image 
of the great Sage—the god of four hundred 
million hearts? Should I refuse, an oppor- 
tunity would be lost to speak “a word in 
season.” 


So I consented and backed my Ford the 
hundred yards. The old man disappeared 
for a moment but soon reappeared with 
another man, the two carrying between 
them an image of the Buddha—an idol 
made of silver and five feet high. 


The man who had helped to carry it made 
obeisance to it and muttered a prayer 
which said, ‘May no harm befall you on 
your journey to the sacred temple!” 

** * * 


The old man climbed in and then wanted 
to know how much I was going to charge 
to take him and his precious burden to 
their destination. “Nothing, I’m doing it 
because it’s not out of my road, and I want 
to do a kindly act to an old man whom [I 
want for a friend.” This was a puzzler for 
him—doing it for nothing! 

Twenty-five miles an hour through the 
tropical night and the old man with his 
arm tightly around his god. 


What would be my message, how could I 
approach it not-to give offence. I just put 
up a silent prayer that this missionary car 
might somehow carry a precious message 
to a lonely heart. 

I asked about the idol and found it had 
been cast ten years ago in Nakawn and 
that four hundred Mexican dollars had been 
melted to make it. 

* *K * 

We had only got this far in the story 
when we passed four yellow-robed priests 
and four or five followers going in the 
opposite direction. 

The old man hailed them, saying, ‘Come 
on back, I have the sacred image here with 
me in the car.”’ They climbed on the car, six 
of them, and we started again. 

Here was a different situation than at 
first. Seven hearts to reach instead of one, 
four of them vow-sworn devotees of the 
Buddha. And so just another silent prayer. 
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Then I asked them all to tell me about 
the ears of the image. Could it hear? 


The priests all agreed that it could not. 
The old man, blind in his devotion, in- 
sisted that it could. But he was of the 
same mind as the priests when they freely 
admitted that it could neither see, speak, 
smell or move. 


As a matter of fact it was moving 
rather freely as the car jolted over the 
rough road, as witnessed by the paint 
scratched off by the silver toe nails. I 
heard the scratching but had to grin and 
bear it. (I had only freshly painted my 
car a short time before). 


* * * 


And then I told them simply and 
earnestly of the Creator of the universe 
and of his infinite love for sinful man. How 
he sent a real Saviour into this world in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 


How that after his ministry of com- 
passion here upon earth and his intercessory 
death, he arose again triumphant over sin 
and death and ascended into heaven where 
he is our Great High Priest for evermore. 


I told them that our prayers fall not 
upon ears of silver or gold—deaf ears—but 
upon ears ever open to hear the cry of con- 
fession and distress. 


I told them of the great yearning heart 
of the Infinite :\Father who wanted to for- 
give them all their sins. 


I dweit on Him who came to preach 
deliverance to the captive, to those who 
were bound in the chains of ignorance 
ate superstition and slaves to nameless 
ears. 


I pointed out that our God was living, 
pulsing with life and love and not the 
cold object that they were escorting to the 
temple. 


Then we reached the entrance to the 
temple ground. I helped them get the door 
of the car open and their treasure out and 
on their shoulders, and then I invited them 
to call on me at my house or the hospital 
and hear more about the God not made with 
hands. They all thanked me, especially 
the old man, who promised to come. 

“My word shall not return to me void.” 
In that lies our hope this ride will bear 
good fruit somewhere.—Ex. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH. 


‘Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts 
The touch of your hand and mine. 
It means far more to the fainting heart 
Than shelter, or bread or wine. 
For shelter is gone when the night is o’er 
And bread lasts but for a day. 
But the touch of the hand and the song of 
the voice. . 
Sing on in the Soul alway. 


Life and Work 


WHUSTLE AYE TAE THE TUNE 
O’ HOPE. 


ADAPTIT IT FRAE “SANDY SCOTT’S BIBLE 
CLASS.” 


“Tam, lad, ye’re no lookin’ like yersel’ the 
nicht,” said Sandy. 

“I’m no seekin’ tae be like masel’, I’ve 
been like masel’ owre lang, an’ I’m in fer 
a shift. Yer bit o’ the Word, ‘sin when it 
is finish’t, bringeth forth deith’ it gruppit 
on me, an’ I’ve a gey teuch time. 

“A’ this eight days, ilka stroke o’ ma 
hammer had tae keep time tae yer text. It 
didna muckle impruve the job I wes at, 
but it’s made an upturn wi’ me. 


“T ken the noo that the wages o’ sin is 
deith, an’ that Satan aye pays ready money 
fer sin. I ken that. 

“But I ken a guid piece mair. I ken that 
tae some fowk the gift o’ God is Eternal 
Life throo Jesus Christ the Lord. 

“Can ye no say ‘oor’ Lord?” 

“Aye can I, I can say that tae. I wes 
turrible unwillin’ tae fee wi’ Him as 
Maister. It wes a sair tussle. 

“TI wad hae been better pleased tae dae 
mony a thing as an obleegement til Him, 
an’ no tae be aye under His orders in 
a’thing, but it wadna wark. He maun be 
Maister a’ throo, or He’ll no be friens at 
a’, sae I wes forced tae fee, an’ I’m no nane 
sorry.” 

“That’s graun’, laddie! That’s graun’?” 

* * * 

“No sae graun’ as ye think, fer I didna 
get nae far’er. It’s this wy wi me. I 
got a sicht o’ masel’, an’ it wesna a chancy 
sicht. I’m no seekin’ tae see it agen in a 
hurry, fer the Maister like gied me a 
sicht o’ a buik, where a’thing agin me wes 
markit doon. 

“He didna mak’ little o’t, a’thing wes 
markit in plain, an’ ther wes a piece o’ the 
page fer ony kin’ o’ excuse, but it wes 
clean, ther wesna the hair o’ a stroke on’t. 

“An’ whit wes waur I kent it wes true, 
an’ I hedna nathin’ tae say fer masel’; an’ 
muckle man tho’ I be, I begu’d tae greet, an’ 
I grat like a bairn. Na, no like a bairn, for 
bairns dinna ken hoo tae greet, but I grat 
like a muckle man, an’ yon wes the heaviest 
job I’ve haen yet. 

“Somethin’ had taebe dune, but the 
Maister wesna awa, an’ when I wes near 
throo wi’ ma greetin’ He turns owre a page 
o’ anither buik an’ bids me luik, an’ if 
ther wesna a page the very verbatim 0’ 


mine, ma name at the tap o’ the line, an’ 
a’ the same, no a thing left oot. 

“An’ He says, ‘It wes a’ chairged tae me; 
an’ I didna deny it. I suffered fer ye’, 
an’ He show’d me His hauns an’ His side. 


“T thocht I cudna greet nae mair, but I 
begu’d again, but it wesna the same sort 
o’ greetin’, it wes lichtsom wark tae greet 
syne. 

“T wad hae likit fine tae hae let Him 
ken hoo gratefu’ I wes, but I didna mak’ a 
job o’t, but maybe He kent nane-the-less. 


“T cudna say muckle, but I says, ‘Unto 
Him that lo’ed us, an’ wash’t us frae oor 
sins in His ain bluid be glory an’ dominion 
fer ever an’ ever, Amen.’ 

“T cudna manage nae mair, an’ syne I 
gangs tae the dure, an’ I oops wi’ ma 
bunnit i’ the air, an’ I cries ‘Hosanna tae 
the Son o’ Dauvid.’ Think’s I, ’m wullin’ 
tae fee the noo, no forced tae fee, but keen 
tae fee, fer time, fer eternity, fer a’thing!”’ 

“That’s graun’ laddie! Graun’!” 

* * k 

“But patience Sandy, a wee, I maun tell 
ye a’thing. I had haen a sicht o’ the past, 
an’ I had haen a sicht o’ the past pit awa’. 
Ye canna claim payment o’ a dischairged 
accoont; but fer maybe a wee meenit I wes 
fear’t that a’thing hedna been markit in, 
fer fear ony thing hed been hidden awa, an 
micht come agin me later on. 

“Sae I maks inquiry if a’thing wes 
enter’d. I wesna seekin’ tae hide naethin’, 
but I michtna hae minded: some things. 

“Says I ‘Wes a’thing markit?’. Search 
me O God, an’ try ma heart.” 

“Fowk whiles complain gin auld things 
be rakit oop, but yon wes the vera thing 
I wes seekin’, fer a’ thing tae be rakit oop. 
It wes owre guid a chance tae miss fer 
a’thing tae be pit awa.’” 

“Sae I reads the dischairge agen, ‘if 
we walk i’ the licht, as He is i’ the licht,’ 
no seekin’ tae hide naethin’ awa in the 
dairk, ‘we hev’ fellowship yin wi’ anither, 
an the bluid o’ Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us frae a’ sin.” 

“T wes near like tae gie a mark tae the 
‘all’ but I checkit masel’. I wesna gaun 
tae misdoot the Almichty. He disna need 
fer fowk tae underscore His words.” 

“Graun’, laddie! Graun!” 

k * ok 

“Patience or ye hear, Sandy. It’s no jist 
fiinish’d oop sae graun’. I wes in fine trim, 
an’ says I tae masel’, ‘Yer fortune’s made, 
laddie.’ 
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“But after an hoor or twa I wes kin’ 0’ 
weari’t, an’ didna ken whit tae mak’ 0’ 
masel’. 


“An’ it wes like as though somebody 
begu’d tae crack an’ say ‘It'll no last.’ ” 


“ ‘last!’ says I, ‘It’ll last ferever. Ye dinna 
ken whit ye’re talkin’ oboot. Ye canna 
seek payment on a dischairged accoont. 


“ ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘it wesna that I wes think- 
in’ o’. It may be dischairged fer the past 
but ye’ll never haud on.’ 


“<“Never haud on!’ says I, fer I hed 
gotten a fleg. Whit wy no?’ 


“ ‘Weel,’ says he, ‘fowk hae different kin’ 
o’ naters, an’ it wes never the wy wi’ ye 
tae haud lang at:a time tae the guid side. 
Gin it hed been a case 0’ gaun tae Heaven 
the nicht, ye wad hae been a’ richt, but 
ye’ll never haud on, an’ ye need na try.’ 


“TI wes fair frichted, an’ I didna ken whit 
tae say, fer I kent I wes aye slippery, sae 
I jist says, ‘Whit wy that?’ 

“ ‘Oh’, says he, I’m no blamin’ ye. Fowk 
didna mak’ thersel’s, a’ body wes made by 
th’ Almichty, an they’re no a’ alike. There’s 
some hae the natur tae haud on, an’ sonic 
haena, an a body canna help ’t. I’m sorry 
fer ye, but truth’s aye best, sae dinna ye 
crow till ye’re oot o’ the wood.’ 


* * * 


“T didna ken whit tae say, an’ I’m dootin’ 
it’s no far short o’ the truth. I’m grudgin’ 
sair I didna get tae heaven at the first aff- 
gae, fer the past wes a’ pit awa, an’ I’m 
no fit tae face the futur. I dallied owre 
lang. I’ve bin sae lang aff the straight I’ve 
gotten a kin’ o’ set, an’ Grace’ll no mak’ a 
job wi’ me. An’ gin I hae tae tell ye Sandy, 
that I’m o’ that kin’ o’ a natur, I canna 
keep frae ill fer mair nor a day at a time, 
whit’ll ye say?’ An’ Tam’s face wes the 
picter o’ sadness.” 

“T wad say it wes plenty an’ mair ner 
plenty.” 

“An’ hae me back tae ill wys the morn?” 

“Na, lad, I didna say that. The Maister 
gies grace tae His ain, but it maun aye be 
fresh grace. There’s naethin’ grows green 
wi’ mould quicker norgrace. Ane at a 
time’s guid fishin’, an’ ae day at a time 
maks oot eternity.” 

“But there’s like as tho’ a kin’ o’ value 
wes wantin’ wi’ me. The guid rins oot an’ 
the ill rins in afore I ken whaur I am.” 

“Jist aye let the Maister ken. He kens 
hoo tae doctor ye. I’m no nane feart’t fer 
ye. 

“I’m gey sair fear’t fer masel’.” 

“Aye cling the closer, an’ get a grup 0’ 
hope. Gin ye seek tae gie Satan a fly, 
whustle aye tae the tune o’ hope. 

* o* * 


Sandy wes no’ mista’en in thinkin’ that 
the Word hed dune its wark in Tam, an’ 
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that whit he noo needit wes hope, an’ he got 
it in lairger measure nor maist. 


Sometimes on a Sawbath evenin’ Sandy 
wad ask wi’ a smile, “Hae ye grace eneuch 
fer the morn lad?” An’ Tam wad reply, 
“Bide or the morn comes.” 


Whenever I meet Tam he is still whustlin 
tae the tune o’ hope. \A’ these years he 
hes stood true, an’ some 0’ us wha stairted 
afore him have let him get ahead. 


Fowk say he’s narrow mindit, but if ye 
argy wi’ him aboot it, he ses he’s no mair 
narrow nor his Maister’s orders. 


TRAINING BOYS. 


By “AUNT MARTHA.” 


In a Christian home where I sometimes 
visit are two splendid boys of fourteen and 
sixteen. There are plenty of things to 
admire in their behavior and in the loving 
discipline over them, but one or two things 
are outstanding. 


Both boys are star athletes among lads 
of their ages. In all their activities their 
father, though a busy man, is their pal 
and counsellor; their mother their most 
ardent sympathizer. 


They are learning the moral as well as 
the physical lessons of sport. They play 
fair; they are modest in victory and cheer- 
ful in defeat; they disdain the cheap alibi. 


The relation between these two boys is 
one of the finest I have ever seen between 
brothers. Their names are not David and 
Jonathan, but they might well be. The 
younger is not jealous of an older brother’s 
privileges; the older does not bully. 


From camp this summer the two boys 
wrote home every day. The first letter 
tells a whole story. It said: “We're in luck; 
they’ve put us together.” To paraphrase 
a joke on another relationship: “They are 
more like friends than brothers.” 

They are being brought up in love—love 
of each other, love of their parents, and 
above all, of God and His Son. 


HEART-KEEPING, HOUSE-KEEPING. 

Heart-keeping is much like house-keeping. 
There must be daily sweeping, washing of 
dishes and battle with all sorts of ver- 
min. 

If heart-cleaning could be done up once 
for all, then the Christian might have an 
easy time of it. 

But just because temptations are constant, 
and sinful passions frequent, and the task 
of keeping the inward man what it ought 
to be is so difficult, many who begin a 
religious life get discouraged and make a 
wretched failure. 

The question with every Christian is:— 
Shall outward assaults or inward weakness 
drive me to discouragement; or shall they 
drive me to Jesus Christ, who will give me 
the victory?—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


TWO EVILS IN COLLEGE LIFE. 


No analysis of the characteristics of 
present day college students equals that 
of A. Herbert Gray, whom Sherwood 
Eddy calls the “Henry Drummond of this 
generation of Britain.” 


Dr. Gray calls attention to two common 
evils in college life:— 

(1) Distraction, or Dissipation of vitality 
by touching lightly a multitude of things. 

A man in college says Dr. Gray, should 
learn two things: the “power of concen- 
trated thought and the power of self- 
mastery.” But instead he lives a distracted 
life. He picks up credits here and there 
and over-fills the rest of his life with social, 
athletic and miscellaneous activities. 

This, says Gray, is “educationally 
disastrous. Colleges that send out graduates 
with superficial minds are failing the 
nation.” 

“If education is the power to think things 
through, to get conclusions clear of pre- 
judices, to discover ultimate causes behind 
shifting movements, to weigh values in the 
scales of just Judgment,” then how much 
is the average product of our college an 
educated product? 


This chronic distraction of the under- 
graduate mind, this uneasy tossing about 
from one meeting to another and from the 
dance floor to the athletic contest finally 
makes the mind subject to the control of 
“externals” instead of its own self-mastery. 
The control is from without instead of from 
within. 

Hence there can never be for us, while 
in this condition, a unified principle, a 
master purpose. i 

If the students of any college really want 
to discover their unity and establish a com- 
mon college consciousness, they must first 
pass a prohibition law aimed at the 
drunkenness of distraction. 

(2) A second evil, Dr. Gray notes, among 
college students is a soft docility of mind, 
a mind undisciplined. There is in us no 
toughness of fibre, and, shall I say, no 
tragedy and courage out of which personal- 
ity is made. 

We are not, as hardy young people should 
be, by nature critical, rebellious. We read, 
if we read at all, to amuse and confirm, not 
to dispute. If we listen at all in the class 
room, we listen listlessly, rejecting nothing 
but that which is hard. 

Our learning process has been reduced 
as much as possible to the mere swallowing 
process; and we expect our minds to become 
rich as geese become fat when they are 
stuffed with milksop. 

Outside the classroom, in our frater- 
nities, our whole desire is to conform, 
to follow precedent and custom and tradi- 
tion. 
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No, citizens are not made in this way. 
Men and women who for four years think 
chiefly about dances, athletics, societies, and 
gossip; men and women who surrender not 
only their critical energies but their very 
individual initiative; men and women who 
never stand erect in their own freedom and 
say, “I have felt, I have thought,”—these 
men and women are not the citizens our 
country needs. 


But we cannot honestly look forward to a 
higher calibre of students until the teachers 
are educated. A professor should not be 
simply a source of information, but one who 
provokes and challenges thought. 


One must travel far and wide among our 
larger colleges and universities to find the 
inspiring, stimulating. 

For action with a single purpose, for dis- 
cipline that has yet the most joyous 
freedom, Christianity holds the high tra- 
dition. This, if no other, is the religion of 
eternal youth. 


We must have great faith in the revealed 
Christ. Let him speak his own language 
again. Let him point to the plow and the 
cross, to the furrow that is to be turned 
to the end and the cross that is to be carried 
to the peak. 


We have in the past made Christianity 
too mean and too easy. Let us put 
adventure back into it, and courage. That 
Christianity will save our youth. 


Christianity is in itself radiant and 
triumphant. It, more than anything else, 
will lead youth out into the light. And 
wherever it leads youth out into the light 
we may be sure that “the struggle for light 
will not stop at the first series of discoveries. 


It will go on and on, until the fruits of 
the Spirit are possessed, the eternal values 
revealed, the unsearchable riches laid bare, 
the many mansions fully opened, and the 
turmoil of life transfigured and explained in 
the music of an immortal world.”—A bridged 
from Prof. Bennet Weaver, of Michigan 
Agricultural College. 


A STRONG CHURCH. 


A strong church is made up of well- 
ordered families, where intelligent Christian 
parents bring up their children in the fear 
of the Lord, where the home of the week 
has its counterpart in the home of the 
Sabbath, where the hopes and joys of the 
living and the blessed memories of the 
dead bind to the Lord and his Church, 
where young men and maidens are glad 
when it is said of them, “Let us go into 
the house of the Lord,” where the tran- 
quility, and purity, and holy peace, the 
light and the love, form to the opening 
minds of the children a type and prophecy of 
the eternal Sabbath and the heaven above.— 
—John Hall. 
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“MAH JONG.” 

We send missionaries to China with the 
Gospel of Christ, China sends “Mah Jong” 
to us. The Gospel uplifts and saves, ‘Mah 
Jong”—well, here is a message from The 
National Christian Council of China to the 
Christian people of Britain and America. 
“Brethren :— 


“We wish to draw your attention to 
the rapid growth of Mah Jong in America 
and England and its effect in certain parts 
of China. 


“Mah Jong is a Chinese game which has 
been played for many generations. It is 
almost invariably played for. money. The 
stakes are often very high and as much 
as $1,000,000 has on occasion been lost or 
won in a night. 


“It is played among all classes, but 
broadly speaking it is not countenanced by 
Chinese of high moral standing. 

* * * 


“To our great sorrow the practices of 
playing Mah Jong for money is increasing 
not only in China generally, but in the 
Christian Church. 

“This increase in not a few cases can be 
traced to the fact that the game is being 
now so largely played in the _ so-called 
Christian countries, which is supposed to 
give a certain sanction to its use by Chris- 
tians here. This would be an argument 
easily dealt with were it not that good 
Christian folk are among those who are 
joining in it. 

“It is not for us to condemn such per- 
sons, nor would we say that it is wrong 
to play Mah Jong without stakes. 

“We do, however, feel that, in view of 
the terrible curse to this land which comes 
through gambling, and in particular through 
this form of it, Christian people in England 
and America should seriously consider 
whether they ought not to place a lim- 
itation upon what may seem to them to be 
quite legitimate enjoyment. 

“We may*remind you that the apostle 
said ‘All things are lawful, but all things 
are not expedient.’ 

Se RNs 

“In particular we believe the facts should 
be brought before prospective missionaries 
who on their journey to China may, and 
often do, learn Mah Jong without having 
any idea of the way in which this game 
is regarded by the Christian conscience of 
China and the danger which it is to the 
country and even to the Church. 

“This letter is the result of a very strong 
conviction on the part of a group of 
Chinese Christians who recently met for 
conference and prayer in Hongkong. 

“The Executive of the National Chris- 
tian Council, after hearing from them, feels 
it right to pass the matter forward for your 
earnest consideration, and it trusts that you 
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may find some way by which the matter 
may be brought to the prayerful attention 
of Christians in England and America.” 


THE PENALTY OF LAZINESS. 


The revolt against many of the modern 
conditions of labour too often has mis- 
carried into a revolt against labour itself. 
A ca’ canny policy is ruinous to character 
in both the individual and the nation, for 
this world is a world for workers. 


It matters less what.a man eats or how 
he is housed than what work he is doing, 
how he does it, and especially whether 
the whole man works when he is at it. 


If in the fight, then, for the liberties and 
rights of the worker, we have arrived at a 
fight-shy attitude to work itself, we have 
somehow missed the mark. 


Work had no terrors for the fathers who 
built up our Scottish nationhood. They 
laboured hard and without strict reckoning 
either of the amount of toil or length of 
the hours. 


Nowadays too many are “born tired.” 
In America they say, “Let George do it.” 
As often as not George does not want to 
do it; he also is tired. 


This tendency to laziness does not of 
course apply to the manual worker only. 
Carlyle’s two men worthy of respect are 
with us still—the one who toils with his 
hands, the other who sweats with his brain, 
all the rest chaff and rubbish. 


* o* * 


Whereunto is this tendency to laziness 
likely to lead us? The soundness of both 
body and mind is preserved by work. There 
is no greater error than a man’s giving up 
of work because he has got together some 
money, for what zest is there in life apart 
from toil? A man is rich only as he 
possesses the values of the inner life. 

The problem of the unemployed is there- 
fore far broader than dealing simply with 
the “out of works;” it is the problem of idle 
hours in which character can so easily 
deteriorate—the problem quite as much of 
the self-indulgent rich as of the workless 
poor. 

There is no escape from the penalty of 
laziness. The ultimate alternative is work 
or short rations. We may continue to 
reduce the hours of work in the interests 
of the workers, but the danger-point is 
already reached. Instead of the worker be- 
coming master of toil, signs multiply that 
he is in danger of becoming too often slave 
to pleasure. 

At any rate, the present-day anxiety to 
get out from under the load tends to the 
deadening of moral sensitiveness. We have 
need of a fresh call to work. No man may 
lightly treat its sanctities without crippling 
the activity of the mind and impairing the 
vitalty of the soul—The Record of The 
U. F. Church of Scotland. 


World Wide 
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NEW YORK. 

The white foreign population of New 
York City is as large as the whole popu- 
pues of Chicago, Detroit and Boston com- 

ined. 


The Russian element is larger than that 
of Warsaw and the Italians exceed the 
population of Naples by 100,000. 


There are 994,356 Russians, 802,893 
Italians, 637,744 Irish, 603,617 from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 593,100 Germans and many 
other smaller groups from almost every 
land on the globe—all speaking their native 
tongues. 

The American white stock in the city is 
1,164,934 as against a total foreign stock 
of 4,294,629. 

The only hope for our cities and the 
country is the Christianization of these 
people by the gospel and their education in 
our public schools.—United Presbyterian. 


PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 
France is a wonderful country. Except 
little Belgium, no country suffered from the 
world war as France did. 


But the French are a sturdy, industrous 
and thrifty race. At the close of the war 
with Germany in 1870, that country imposed 
a heavy indemnity upon her, which it was 
supposed would keep her crushed down for 
many years. But she paid her debt before 
it was due and showed the real character 
of her people. 


This time she has no indemnity to pay, 
but she was in far worse condition at the 
close of the world war than she was in 1870. 


She was supposed to receive indemnity 
from her enemies in the world war, but up 
to this time has received little. Never- 
theless her people have united earnestly 
and industriously to restore their lost 
fortunes. 


How well they are succeeding is told by 
travellers who say that most of the war 
scars in the fields have been removed and 
abundant crops are growing, where a few 
aa! ago only trenches and shell holes were 
ound. 


But the restoration of the country is 
shown even more clearly in the wonderful 
restoration of business and commerce, which 
were almost brought to a standstill by the 
war. Her exports for the year 1923 were 
more than four times as much as those 
of 19138. 


And the increase this year over last 
year’s exports is marvelous. For the first 
four months of this year the exports were 
more than double those of the same period 
of last year. This same improvement is 
reported in many lines of business. 


It is also reported that the Protestant 
Church, for generations very weak in 
France, is showing decided growth. Be- 
cause of its small number, it cannot meet 
the greatly increased demands made upon 
it by the multitudes of people who have 
left the Roman Catholic Church. 


The Protestants are largely Presbyterian 
in doctrine and government. If France 
could be made Protestant it would exert 
a wonderful influence on all of Europe 
and on the world.—The Presbyterian of The 
South. 


DR. FOSDICK. 


He is a Baptist minister. He has been 
teaching in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. He has been preaching in a 
Presbyterian church, New York. Of him 
and his work the “Christian Statesman” 
says:— 

“Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has retired 
from his place as associate pastor in the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York. 

Dr. Fosdick has been regarded as a 
leader of the modernists, and his sermons 
and books have been widely quoted in sup- 
port of the modernist position. 

“Some who pride themselves on their 
‘advanced thinking’ have appeared to find 
perfect satisfaction in the so-called liberal- 
ity of Dr. Fosdick’s opinions, but a great 
many Christians, not well grounded in their 
faith, have merely slipped away from all 
the certitudes in attempting to follow his 
eloquent generalities. 

“It is not questioning Dr. Fosdick’s sin- 
cerity to say that such a situation as was 
developed by his ministry and his utterances 
in the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York is entirely out of keeping with the 
integrity of Christian work. 

“Over and over again Dr. Fosdick made 
utterances which indicated a rejection of 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, and, under 
the most favorable construction by his 
friends, his utterance clearly avowed that 
this doctrine was of no vital importance to 
the Christian life and the Christian 
belief. 

“The sum total of that kind of teaching 
is that we are saved by words and not by 
grace. 

“If Jesus Christ did not die for the sins © 
of the world, then the vital power of 
Christianity is gone. If Jesus Christ was 
not the Only Begotten of the Father, and 
of Divine birth, then is the Scripture a 
fable. 

“What have we been doing these eighteen 
hundred years if these. vital things are to 
be taken out of Christianity. 
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A JEWISH COLONY IN PALESTINE. 
By A LADY FROM FINLAND. 


In The Church of Scotland Magazine. 


I had driven by. the horse-omnibus along 
the delightful beach-road of Lake Genne- 
saret, across the bridge that spans the 
Jordan at the southern end of the Lake, 
and alighted at a long cypress avenue. This 
avenue led to a Jewish agricultural colony 
called Dagania. Fifteen years ago it was 
a barren, stony desert—now it is a little 
paradise. 

A young Jewess left her washing-tub to 
be my guide. She and her betrothed had 
studied medicine in Vienna, when the Zion- 
ist enthusiasm took possession of them. 
They discontinued their studies, went to 
Palestine, and, settling down at Dagania, 
married. 

The husband was at that moment work- 
ing in a remote field, having taken food 
for the day with him. The wife had to 
stay at home, because it was her turn to 
wash the children’s clothes of the colony 
and watch over the youngest ones. 

The dwellings were pretty and cosy. 
Everything in the household was held in 
common, as well as the ground. 

In some other colonies it is different. 
Each family cultivates its own ground, and 
lives separately. Often the colonists have 
_to live a long time in tents, owing to lack 
of funds for building purposes. They pre- 
fer to build brick cow-houses and stables 
for the animals before building houses for 
themselves. 

* * * 


The young wife led me through the 
flower garden and the palm grove to the vast 
plantations of eucalyptus, almond and 
orange trees. Behind them stretched the 
root-crop fields, the meadows and the corn- 
fields. 

On the side of the cattleyard were the 
stable for fifteen horses, the byre, where 
twenty fine cows gave milk,—as well for the 
wants of the colony itself as for a small 
dairy—and the hen-house. Everything was 
in excellent condition. 

“Have you an eight hour working-day 
here?” I inquired. 

My guide smiled as she replied, “From 
sunrise to sunset we work. We cannot do 
with less. It is certainly rather much; 
and our spirit, too, thirsts, so we use the 
evenings and often far into the night for 
reading, lectures and discussions. We 
know that all that uses up our health, but 
what is to be done?” 

To the little burying-place many had been 
carried during the years of the colony’s 
existence. Malaria, which is prevalent, had 
taken many victims. 

One of the founders of the colony, a 
noble young man, was drowned in the Lake 
by the upsetting of his boat in a whirlwind. 

Another youth had ridden to Tiberias for 
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medicine for a patient. On the way he was 
attacked by Bedouin robbers. Defending 
himself, he was shot. 

* Co % 


“To you not repent of having come here?” 
I asked. 

“No, I do not. Here I hope to be able 
to educate my children to be nobler men 
than under European conditions.” 

She said this with a sad expression. Why 
that? She was living in the land of her 
fathers, but had lost faith in the God of 
her fathers. In Dagania there was no 
synagogue among the buildings; the colon- 
ists were free-thinkers. 

I drew the attention of my guide to the 
splendour of scenery all around, and asked, 
“Do you indeed not believe that God created 
all that?” 

“Some do, others do not,” she answered. 

“Then you have lost all religion?” 

“J think every one has something— | 
have; but no dogmas—something like what 
Jesus taught.” 

I was astonished. She continued: “Jesus 
was a great prophet whom His age did not 
understand. We admire Him, we do not 
adore Him; we adore no one. But if we 
had a God, we should kneel before Jesus.” 

“That you will do some day,” I said. 

She did not reply. 

But when I left Dagania I understood 
what a missionary among the Jews in 
Palestine said to me: 

“The older Jews are riveted to the for- 
mulas of the Talmud, their convictions are 
of stone. Many of the new generation have 
lost their faith in the old traditions, and 
with that, unfortunately, also their faith 
in God; but they do not hate the Messiah of 
Israel as do the Talmudic Jews; in their 
hearts is a great yearning; they are the 
hope of the Mission.” 


A REAL MAN. 
The test of a man is the fight that he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows, 
The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and woes. 


- Made by Coffee Experts 
\ from high-grade Coffee. 
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In spite of that decision of the Supreme 
Court, a Jewish movement is under way to 
ostracize the Bible in the Californian schools. 


Strange that in schools, colleges and public 
libraries in Christian lands, all the books of 
the old heathen religions or mythologies, with 
stories of their fabled and dissolute gods, 
should be freely read, used and studied, with 
none to cbject, while the Bible, the religious 
Book of the Christians, with its highest and 
purest morality, should be in so many places 
shut out of public schools as ‘“‘sectarian.’’ 


Every 
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A Presbyterian lady missionary sta- 
tioned at Manila writes that:—‘“An earnest 
Christian young man is now down in the 
southeastern part of the Philippine Islands, 
traveling about on business, and each new 
place he visits he starts a Sunday school, 
and writes or telegraphs for cards, picture 
rolls, quarterlies and papers. 

“He keeps us busy shipping supplies, 
but his letters are an inspiration and make 
the petty details of every-day life seem 
worth while.” 


Month For 


Twenty Years 


Previous to his death only two 


premiums (total $247.80) were 
paid by policyholder 197166. The 
policy guaranteed a monthly in- 
come of $20.00 for 20 years, but, 
due to its exceptional interest 


earnings, this Company is now 
paying to the beneficiaries 
$24.30 per month and will 


continue at this rate during the 


life of the contract so long as 


there is no material change in 


the net interest earnings of the 


Company. 


This is 21% per cent in excess 


of our guarantee. 
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ENGLISH CHEDDAR CHEESE 


in 1-lb and 2-lb stone jars 


PATE DE FOIES GRAS 


in terrines and tins 


FRESH ASTRACHAN CAVIARE 


Telegrams “Chas. Chapman, Montreal.” 
Telephone Uptown 6359 


| 318 Dorchester Street West 


WABASSO 
Have you used 


WABASSO SHEETINGS WABASSO CAMBRICS 
WABASSO SHEETS WABASSO LONGCLOTHS 


WABASSO CIRCULAR WABASSO NAINSOOKS 
PILLOW COTTONS WABASSO VICTORIA 

WABASSO SLIPS LAWNS 

WABASSO PIQUES WABASSO REPPS 


THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 


THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 


It isn’t what you start that counts; it’s 
what you finish. 


What a man does is the real test of what 
a man is.—Matthews. 


The highest courage you can ever show 
is to dare to do your duty. 


If you would convince a man that he does 
wrong, do right.—Thoreau. 


Lord for this hour, do thou us guide; and 
by thy power, no foot shall slide. 


The way to heaven—turn to the right 
and keep straight on.—Spurgeon. 


If we can not strew life’s path with 
flowers, we can at least strew it with 
smiles. 


If you raise your boys to put their trust 
in riches, its a good idea to put your riches 
in trust.—Beaumont Enterprise. 


Sorrows often come to us through the 
gateway of selfishness; and they depart 
through the gateway of sacrifice. 


Death to the believer is not like the even- 
ing star into darkness, but like the morn- 
ing star, lost in the brightness of the day. 


It is of no use to tell a man he has made 
a mistake when he knows it himself. Help 
him out instead of rubbing it in. 


Prayer is a sense of spiritual need. 
Whether expressed by words or not, it 
finds a voice on its way up to God. 


There is never a shadow unless there be 
somewhere a shining sun. Nor ever a sin 
unless there be a God to sin against. 


What we gather of earthly goods we 
leave behind; what we gain in moral and 
spiritual character we keep forever. 


One’s age does not depend so much upon 
the distance from the cradle as upon the 
way that distance has been travelled. 


The happiness of life is made up of 
minute fractions—countless infinitesinmals 
of pleasurable thought and genial feeling.— 
Coleridge. 


We are like rough stones out of quarries, 
which need much hammering; but to know 
most assuredly that He is at work is enough 
to make each blow precious. 


In so far as we make any worldly object 
the main pursuit and passion of our life 
we are bowing down to a false god as truly 
as any heathen worshipping an idol of wood 
or stone. 


This generation can drive automobiles, — 


fly airplanes, talk by radio, and do many 
other things, but it is not quite so sure that 
it knows how to bring up children.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


I am not careful for what may be a hun- 
dred years hence. He who governed the 
world before I was will take care of it when 
I am dead. My part is to improve the pre- 
sent moment.—John Wesley. 


Nothing* can change our standing in 
Christ. 
alters our standing. Once in Christ, always 
in Christ. Feelings come and go like the 
tide, but Christ, the object of our faith, 


abideth ever. 


We love peace, as we abhor pusillanimity; 
but not peace at any price. There is a 
peace more destructive of the manhood of 
living man than war is destructive of his 
material body; chains are worse than 
bayonets.—Douglas Jerrold. 


The man who reverences the Lord’s name, 
observes the Lord’s day, frequents the 
Lord’s house and reads the Lord’s Book 
will never be a disturbing element in any 
desirable community, but will help to make 
any community a desirable place to live in. 


No man does a wrong or dishonest 
thing without first finding at least a 
false self-justification for his acts. He 
hypnotizes himself before he attempts to 
fool others. The dishonest salesman must 
first be dishonest with himself before he 
can be dishonest with the other man. 


True courage is cool and calm. The 
bravest of men have the least of a brutal 
bullying insolence; and in the time of 
danger are found the most serene and free. 
Rage can make a coward forget himself 
and fight. But what is done in fury or 
anger can never be placed to the account 
of courage. 


Thank God every morning that you have 


something to do that day which must be 
done, whether you like it or not. 

Being forced to work and being forced 
to do your best will breed in you temperance, 
self-control, diligence, strength of will, con- 
tent and a hundred other virtues which 


~ the idle never know.—Kingsley. 


God accepts obedience without emotion, 
but cannot accept emotion without obedi- 
ence. To advise generosity and be selfish, 
to praise heroism and be a coward, to say, 
“Lord, Lord,” and not do the things the 
Lord says—this is self-deception and self- 
destruction. God is willing to wait for 
grace and beauty, the high color of feel- 
ing, the glow of enthusiasm, if he gets plain 
obedience. 


We grow in grace, but that never 


